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A woman in a wood—met accidentally, and alone.| The sunbeams dance upon her amber hair with 
It is an encounter to challenge curiosity. apparent delight, kissing those kindred tresses— 

She may be a gipsy, or a peasant girl gathering | kissing that soft cheek, that, even under the shadow 
sticks. If pretty you cannot pass her without feel- of the trees, seems luminous with loveliness. 


middle of a wood. 
It does not de- 
tract from the in- 
terest of the situa- 
tion, that she is 
mounted on a white 
horse, carries a 


hawk on ber baud; -j 


and is followed by a 
hound. 

She is entire] 
alone—hawk, aad: 
and horse, being her 
only companions. 

lt must be her 
choice to be thus 
unattended. Wish- 
ing it, the daughter 
of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade might be ac- 
companied by a 
crowd of retainers. 

Summer is in the 
sky ; and along with 
it a noonday sun. 
The golden light 
struggling through 
the trees,is reflected 
upon a field of blue 
—brilliant as the 
canopy whence it 
comes. It is not 
the blue of the hare- 
bell gleaming in the 
forest glade, nor the 
modest violet that 
empurples the path. 

t is the iris of a 
woman’s eye — the 
eye of Marion 
Wade. 


[The Right of Translation and Reproduction is Ra reed.) 
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ing a certain emotional er Eee if she| What is she doing in the wood? Hawking ? 

t you with a smile, painful if it 

If a high-born dame, beautiful,—and, above all, | say, yes. But more than once game has sprung un 

bright-haired,—curiosity is no longer the word ; but | upon her path, hovering temptingly before 
admiration, involuntary, unrestrained—touching | still the 3 
upon adoration. It is but the instinct of man’s and its jesses are retained in leash. 
heart to worship the fairest object upon which man’s, Has’ Marion lost her way? Is she wan- 
eye may rest; and that is a beautiful woman, with | dering ? 
bright hair, wandering in a wood. | 

arion Wade possesses all the conditions to call | park is in sight, with a road that runs parallel to 
forth such exalted admiration. She is high-born, | its palings. Through the trees she can obtain 
beautiful, and bright-haired. She is alone in the glimpses of » stately mansion standing within its 





THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
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CHAPTER I. 








eafrown. | The kestrel perched on her gloved hand should 


er; ou? 
ood is suffered to stay upon the hawk, 


Equally unlike. She is upon a path. A noble 


'enclosure. As she is the mistress of that mansion 
sil she cannot have lost 
ee ee her way ? She can- 
2. Se ae ea, | not be wandering. 
<9 And yet why does 
| she fret her palfrey || 
in its paces—now || 
a |--checking, now urg- 
ing itonward? If 
not wandering in 
her way, surely is 
she astray in her 
thoughts ? 

She does not ap- || 
pear to be satisfied || 
with the silent so- || 
litude of that forest || 
path. She stopsat |, 
short intervals, and 
leans forward in her 
saddle, as if listen- 
ing for sounds. 

Her behaviour 
would lead to the 
belief, that she 
is expecting some 
one. 

A hoof-stroke"is 
heard. There is a 
horseman upon the 
wood road. Le is 
not yet in sight; 
but the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs—each 
moment becoming 
clearer — tells that 
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- runs, with a large spreading elm standing near its 

centre. Under the shadow of the tree, the fair 

ian checks her palfrey to a stand—as if to 

, hawk, hound, and horse, from the fervent 

rays of the noon-day sun. But her object is different. 

She has halted there to await the approach of the 

horseman; and neither hawk, hound, nor horse, has 
any share in her thoughts. 

sits scanning the road in the direction whence 

the hoof-strokes are heard. Her eyes sparkle with 

a pleasant anticipation. 

horseman soon appears, can around 

& corner—a rustic in rude garb, astride of a common 

Surel ; he is the expected f Mari 
| not the one 0 ion 
Wade Pa 

The question is answered by the scornful excla- 
mation that escapes from her pretty lips. 

“’Sh! I might have known by the clatterin 
gallop it wasn’t the hoof-stroke of that noble stee 
—a * 

The despised rustic rides on—making an awkward 
obeisance, by plucking his forelock, as he passes in 
front of the lady. 

His salutation is scarcely returned, or only with a 
nod, apparently supercilious. He wonders at this: 
for he knows it is the daughter of Sir Marmaduke 

__Wade—Mistress Marion—usually s0 condescend- 
ing, and a favourite with all of his class. He can- 
not the chagrin he has given her. 


e is soon out of her sight, and equally out of 
her thoughts : for it is not the sound of his depart- 
ing hoof-strokes that her ear is re-quickened to 
catch—but others of bolder bound, and clearer 
resonance now waking the echoes of the wood, __ 
The hoof-strokes are heard more distinetly ; and 


presently a second horseman appears, coming round 
goon + de road. “ 

striking contrast does the new comer present 
to the rustic who has just ridden past. A cavalier 
of elegant carriage, spurred and plumed, mounted 
on a superb steed, of jet-black colour, his counter 
ny with flakes of white froth from his chamfer- 
ing .ips. 
_' A glance at the horse is sufficient to tell that he 
is the “noble steed” mentioned in that muttered 
soliloquy ; and half a glance at the rider proclaims 
him the person for whom Marion Wade has been 


wang. 
8 yet she has not given him a . Bhe has 
not even turned her onal in the Seton whence 
he is approaching. She sits silent in her saddle, 
and to all agar proudly indifferent. Notwith- 
standing, this air of insouciance is only assumed. 
The quivering of the kestrel, upon her 
wrist, tells that she is trembling; while the high 
heaving of her bosom indigstes the existence 
of some strong emotion. 

At a gallop the horseman gides on towards the | 
opening. 

Perceiving the lady, he cheeks his steed to a slower 
pace—as if to pass more respeetfully. 

Marion continues to preserve that air of studied 


indifference: though the cavalier coming | 


ee ee om - 








thoughts. 


heart ; and enable us to obtain an insight into the 
relations existing between these two splendid 


together upon the lonely forest roa 
“Tf he should s 
lady, “what canI say to him? He must know 


he passed me without a word! And yet his glances— 
do they not tell me that he would—Oh !—this eti- 


—and he the same—only not like one, but handsome 
as he is now! Ah, me! to be thus constrained! 


| My sex, too, against me. I dare not speak first, 


Even in his eyes it would undo me. 

“ He is going to pass me as before! Can I think 
of no way by which this painful silence may be 
broken? Stay!” 

The maiden seems struck with some sudden 
thought—some plan—only half-formed and half- 
resolved, as her reflections indicate. 

“Dare I do such a thing? What would my 

father say, if he were to know of it? Even 
gentle cousin Lora would chide me? A stranger— 
whose name only I know, and that’s all. Perhaps 
not a gentleman? Oh—no—no—no. 
be other. He may not be a lord of the land—but 
he is lord of my poor heart. I cannot save myse!f— 
even if it bring shame and repentance. I shall do 
it! I shall do it!” 

The words betray a determination. 
what ? 

The act itself, following close upon the words, 
answers the | ion. With a quick jerk the lady 
dislodges the kestrel from its perch, tossing the 
bird to the neck of her palfrey ; where it clings, 
clutching the snow-white mane. Then drawing off 


To do 


The moment after, and apparently ignorant of the 
loss, she applies the whip to her palfrey ; and rides 
out from under the shadow of the elm. She turns 
her horse’s head in the opposite direction, to that in 
which the cavalier is approaching. 

At first she rides slowly—as if desirous of being 
overtaken, Presently she increases the pace—then 
faster and faster—until she goes at a gallop, as 
though by a sudden change of thought she had deter- 
mined to avoid an interview. The thick tresses 
of her hair from the comb, and 

to the saddle behind her. The natural 





'earmine. It is the suffusion of burning blushes, 
| Her eyes flash with a strange excitement, expressive 
| of both shame and fear. She has repented of what she 
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Her reflections will disclose the condition of her 


equestrians, whom chance or =F has brought | 
peak to me,” soliloquizes the | 


that it is not accident that has brought me hither | 
—and now so often—I am sure I shall die of | 


shame ! 
“T wish him to od and yet I fear it. There | 
need be no fear. He will not: how many times has | 


quette of our high life—that without shame we may | 
not be civil to one another! Would I were a peasant | 


her glove-—a white gauntlet—she places it negligertly 
upon her thigh, permitting it to slide down the | 
skirt of her riding-dress. It falls into the middle 
of the road, 


ee 
nna 


is at that moment the sole subject of her | 








He cannot | 


anne =e ee 





‘red of her cheeks is heightened to the hue of | 
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has done, and dreads to await the consequence of 
act. 
oor all that she is dying to look back, but dares 


~ turn in the road, at length, offers her the 
opportunity ; and, as she reins her palfrey around 
the corner, she glances towards the spot where she 
had abandoned the glove. 

The tableau that meets her eye is not displeasing. 
The cavalier, bending down from his saddle, is just 
lifting the gauntlet upon the point of his glistening 

ier ! 
hat will he do with it ? 

She passes behind the trees, and he is hidden 
from her sight. On that splendid steed he might 
easily overtake her: but, although listening, as she 
rides on, she hears not his hoof-strokes behind her. 

She does not desire to be overtaken. For that 
day she has had sufficient humiliation—self-admin- 
istered—and she slackens not her pace, till she has 

through the gates of the park, and sighted 
the walls of the paternal mansion. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wild were the emotions of Marion Wade, as she 
parted with that significant token. Not less so 
were those of Henry Holtspur, as he took it up. 

Had the lady remained a moment longer iooking 
back, she would have seen her glove lifted gentl 
from the point of the cavalier’s sword, pressed with 
fervour to his lips, and then proudly p along- 
side the plume in his beaver. 

She only saw that her challenge had been 
accepted ; and, with a thrill of sweet gratification, 
struggling with a sense of shame, she had ridden 
rapidly away. 

The cavalier equally gratified, ap also per- 
yee as if hesitating whether he should follow ; 

ut the abrupt departure seemed to say that pur- 
suit was prohibited ; and, checking his spirit along 
with his steed, he remained by the elm tree under 
whose shadow he had now halted. 

For some minutes he sate in his saddle, appa- 
rently absorbed in reflections. That they were not 
all of one character was evinced by the expression 
~ fa his features, which kept continually changing. 

ow it betokened triumph, with its concomitant 

leasure; anon could be traced the lines that 
or twice an expression that told of re 
remorse. These changes 


em. 





and upon this lone road! 


Occasion becoming bolder, and lovelier ! 
sweet to be thas 











this way, unless——— And her looks? On each 
Oh! how | the neck of the horse, draw off the 
loved! How different from that | designedly fell from her fingers! 
other love that has had such unhappy ending! Then 
was I prized but for my position, my prospects, 


and my fortune—when these fell from me only to 
be forsaken ! 

“ Her love cannot rest on circumstances like these. 
She knows me not—not even my real name. That 
she may have heard can suggest neither rank nor 
fortune. If she loves me, it must be for myself. 
’Tis a thrilling thought—thus to believe !”” 

The eye of the cavalier lighted up with an ex- 
pression, of triumph, and he sate proudly erect in 
his saddle. r 

Only for a short time did he preserve this high 
attitude. Reflections of a far different character 
succeeded these, dissipating the joy he had for the 
moment experienced. 

“ She will bee in time ? Shemust know. Even 
I myself must tell her the terrible secret ; and then 
what is to become of this sweet transient dream ? 
It will be all over; and instead of her love I shall 
become the object of her hatred and scorn. O 
God! To think it must end thus! To think that I 
have won, and yet can never wear !” 

The features of the speaker became overspread 
with a deep gloom. 

“Why did I enter upon this intrigue? Why 
have I permitted it to proceed? Why do I desire 
its continuance? To all these questions the answer 
is the same. Who could have resisted? Who 
could resist? It is not in man’s nature to behold 
such beauty, without yearning to possess it. As 
Heaven is my witness, I have struggled to. subdue 
this unlawful passion—to pluck it forth from my 
bosom. I have tried to keep away from her who 
inspires it. Perhaps I might have succeeded, had 
not she too clearly encouraged hope. I have no 
longer the power to attempt retreat. It is gone 
along with the will. I must on—on—like the insect 
led by some fatal light, lured to its destraction |’ 

It was then that remorse became plainly depicted 
upon the countenance of the cavalier. What could 
be causing it? That was a secret he scarcely dared 
declare to himself. 

“ After all,” he continued, a new train of thought 
seeming to suggest itself, “what if it be an acci- 
dent—this, that has made me at once so happy, and 
yet so wretched? Her looks, too—those glances 
that have gladdened my heart, at the same time 
stirring within me a sense of guilt, as, too ardently, 
I gave them back—may I not have misinterpreted 
them? If she intended me to take up this glove— 


to restore it to her—-why did she not stay to receive 

indicated doubt, accompanied by pain; and once | it? Perhaps 1 have been misconceiving her? After 

t or | all, am I but the victim of an illusion—of my own 

will be better understood | vanity ?” 

by giving in detail the thoughts that were causing | 
‘ 

“Tis intended for a challenge! Can I doubt it? being too much loved ; but rather that he might not 

Had the incident been alone, I might have deemed | be loved at all—a reflection far more painful. 

it accidental. But the many times we have met— | 

Why should she come but the instant before, with the kestrel 


The look of remorse gave place to one of cha- 
in. The cavalier appeared no longer to regret 


“Oh! I cannot be mistaken. 1 saw it on her hand 
perched 
fling the hawk to 
gauntlet, which 
Surely, it was 


upon it. 1 saw her suddenly 


design ?” 
He raised his hand to his hat, took the token 
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from its place, and once more pressed it to his | 


a" Oh, that her hand were in it!” he cried, yield- 
ing himself to a pleasant fancy. “If it were her 

I held thus to my lips—thus unresisting— 
then might I believe there was bliss upon 
earth !’” 

A footstep falling upon his ear interrupted the 
enraptured speech. It was light, betokening the 
proximity of a woman, or rather the presence of 
one: for, on turning, his eye fell upon a female 
figure, standing by the side of his horse. 

The cavalier saw before him a comely face—and 
something more. He might have deemed it beauti- 
ful, but for that other still present to his intellectual 
eye, and altogether engrossing his thoughts. 

It was a young girl who had thus silently in- 


truded; and one worthy of a gracious réception, | 


despite the peasant garb in which she had presented 
herself. 


Both face and figure were such as cow'd not be 
a eae with indifference, nor dismissed without 
reflection. Neither owed aught to the adornment 
of art, but to both had nature been liberal, even to 
profuseness. 

A girl, close approximating to womanhood, largely 
framed, and full developed—in arms, limbs, bust, 
and body, exhibiting those oval outlines that indi- 
cate the possession of strong passions and powers. 

Such was the creature who stood by the horse of 
Henry Holtspur. 

But for their blackness, her eyes might have 
been likened to those of an oils but for its 
softness, her hair resembled the tail of his own 
steed—equally long and luxuriant; and her teeth 
—there was nothing whiter, even among the chalk 
hills of the Chiltern Hundreds, her native hills. 

Robed in silk, satin, or velvet, it was a form that 
would have done no discredit to a queen. En- 
circled with pearls or precious diamonds, it was a 
face of which a princess might have been proud. 
Even under the ordinary homespun of a rustic 
gown, that form looked queenly—beneath those 
glossy plaits of crow-black hair, bedecked with some 
tresh-plucked blossoms of the blue-bell, that face 
might have inspired envy in a princess. 

_ In the glance given by the cavalier there was no 
sign—either of surprise or admiration. It was 
simply a look of recognition, aecompanied by a nod, 
acknowledging the presence of the maiden. 

The gaze that returned his showed no such in- 
difference. The most careless observer could have 
told, that she who gave it was in love with him who 
received it. 

The horseman took no heed of her admiring 
glances. Perhaps he noticed them not. His at- 
tention was taken up by an object which the girl 
held in her outstretched hand, and which was in- 
stantly transferred to his. It was a letter, sealed 
and directed to himself. 

“Thanks!” said he, breaking open the seal. 
“Your father has brought this from Uxbridge, I 
suppose ?”’ 


“ He has, sir. He sent me with it; and bid me 








ask you if there be an answer to go back. 
were not at the house, I brought it here. 
I have done right, sir?” 

“ Oh, certainly! But how did you know where 
to find me? My tongueless attendant, Oriole 
could not have told you.” 

“ He made sign, sir, that you had taken this road 
I thought I should meet you here ; and father said 
it might be important for you to have the letter at 
once.” 

The red blood mantled deeper upon the maiden’s 
cheeks, as she repeated the explanation. She 
knew she had exceeded her father’s instructions; 
which had been simply to leave the letter at the 
house of Henry Holtspur. 

The cavalier, occupied with the epistle, noticed 
neither her blushes nor embarrassment. 

“Tis very considerate of you,” said he, glancing 
gratefully towards the girl, as he finished reading 
the letter. “ Your father has guessed correctly, 
It is of the greatest importance that I should have 
had this letter in good time. You may tell him 
that it needs no reply. I must answer it in per- — 
son, and at once. But say, Mistress Betsey, what 
return can I make you for this kind service? You 
want a ribbon for your beautiful black hair? What 
colour is it tobe? I think blue does not so well 
become you. Shall it be a red one?” 

The words, though courteously intended, fell 
with an unpleasant effect upon the ear of her to 
whom they were addressed. Those were not the 
speeches to which she would have listened. 

“Thanks, sir,”’ said she, in a tone that betrayed 
pique, slightly tinged with sadness. “ A fine ribbon 
would scarce suit for my coarse, common hair 
These flowers are good enough for it.’’ 

“Ah! Mistress Betsey, your beautiful tresses 
can bear this disparagement; you know they are 
neither coarse nor common. Nay, if you refuse the 
ribbon, you must accept the price of one. I cannot 
allow, that the essential service you have done me go 
unrewarded. Take this piece of gold; and make 
purchase with it to suit yourself—scarf, gown, or 
gloves—whichever you please.” 

Somewhat to the cavalier’s surprise, his liberal 
largess was rejected—not with scorn, but rather 
with an air of sadness—sufficiently marked to have 
been noticed by him, had he not been altogether 
unsuspicious of the cause. 

“ Well—well,” said he, putting back the coin 
into his purse, “I am sorry you will not permit me 
to make some amends for your kindness. Perhaps 
I may find an opportunity on some future occasion. 
Meanwhile I must be gone. The letter you have 
delivered summons me hence, and without delay. 
Many thanks, Mistress Betsey, and a fair good 
morning to you!” 

A touch of the spur caused his chafing steed to 
spring out into the middle of the path; and the 
rider, heading him for the main road that conducted 
towards Uxbridge, soon swept round the corner— 


As you 
1 hope 


_ at the same time disappearing from the sight of the 
| maiden. 


’ 
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As you | CHAPTER III. ik horse moving ata gallop along the main | i 

1 ho ) d road. , . 
” The girl listened awhile to the departing hoof-| Could it be the cavalier coming back ? | i 

ow where strokes, as they came back with clear resonance| No. It was a peasant, on a sorry steed—the 
» Oriole - from the hard causeway ; and then, dropping her | same who had passed the other way scarcely an hour | 
| eyes to the ground, she stood silent under the elm— | before—the same who had given chagrin to Mis- 

this road. | ber dark complexion still further deepened by the | tress Marion Wade. 

ather said - sombre shadow now overspreading every feature of | It was the woodman, Will Walford. a 

e letter at her face. The girl appeared desirous of shunning him; but : 

_ Not long did she continue in this silent attitude. | he had pratt sight of her crimson cloak, and an 1 | 
> maiden’s “J should have taken the ribbon,” muttered she, | encounter was unavoidable. | ij | 
on. She “as a gift, if he had meant it that way. But it| “Aw, Bet! be it thee, girl?” he cried out, as © || i 
tructions ;  wasn’tso. No. It was only as wages he offered it to | he came within speaking distance, “‘ Why it beeant | i 
er at the me; and his money—that was worse. Had it beena | allo’ an hour since I left thee at thy house! || 

jock of his hair. Ah! I would rather he gave me | What's brought thee this way ?” | a 
e, noticed _ that than all the gold coins in his purse, and allthe | ‘‘ Father got home soon after you left. Hecame || | 

_ ribbons in Uxbridge. He called mine beautiful— | by the wood path, and missed you, I suppose.” | 1) 
, glancing _ twice he said so. “« Like enough for that part o’ the story,”’ replied ] 1 
d reading “Did he mean it? Or was it only mocking of | the man, appearing to suspect prevarication ; “but i 
correctly, me? Jam sure I do not think so myself—though | that a’nt gien a answer to my question. I asked , 
ould have © others have told me the same. I wish it were | as how you yerself coomed this way ?” | ! 
r tell him | fair, instead of dark, like that of Mistress Marion ‘Oh! me you mean, Will?” | 
it in per- | Wade—then—it would be beautiful. “ Yerself, Bet!” | | | 
sey, what | “Blue don’t become me, he says. Lie there,| “ Father brought a letter from Uxbridge for | T 
ee? You | despised colour! Never more shall blue ribbon | Master Holtspur. He was tired when he got home; |. | 
r? What or flower be seen in the hair of Bet Dancey.” and, as you had the old horse, he sent me over to | Hi 
ot so well As she said this, she plucked the bell blossoms | Stone Dean with it.” | | 

| from behind her comb, and flung them uponthe| ‘ But Stone Dean a’nt here—not by a good half || 1 
ided, fell ground at her feet. mile.” | 1 
of her to “Tt was Will that gave them to me,” shecon-| “I went there first. Master Holtspur wasn’t at | 
not the tinued. “He only gathered them an hour ago. | home; and as the Indian made signs that he was | if 
| _ What if he were to see them now? Ah! what! gone along the road, and would be soon back, I || i 
betrayed care 1? What should I care? I never gave him | followed him. Father said the letter wasimportant ; || a 
ne ribbon reason—not the least bit. They were worn to-day, | and told me to give it to Master Holtspur at once.” | 1 
non hair not to please him ; but in hopes of pleasing one I do “You seed him, then?” 
care for. Had I thought that one liked not blue,| “I did, Will. I overtook him where he was | | 
l tresses there were plenty of red ones in the old garden of | stopping here, under the old elm tree.” ii . 
they are Stone Dean. I might have plucked some as I came| “And what did thee there then?” 
efuse the through it. What a pity I did not know the “ Give him the letter—what else should I do?” i, 
I cannot — colour he likes best!” “Ay, what else? Dang it, Bet Dancey, thee art j 
ne me go “Ha!” she exclaimed, starting forward upon the | too fond of runnin after other people’s business, i 
nd make path, and bending down over the spot where the | an’ this Master Holtspur’s in particular—that’s | |} 
gown, or flowers had fallen, and where the dust showed signs | what thee be.” | i 
of having been recently disturbed. “That is not| “It was my father’s business. What had I to 
s liberal the track of his horsé. That little shoe—I know | do with the letter? ’”’ | 
it rather | it—Mistress Marion Wade!” “ Never mind about it then!” rejoined the surly — 1 
| to have For a second or two, the speaker stood silently | sweetheart, whose incipient jealousy was somewhat _ 
together regarding the track. She saw it was fresh—that it | appeased by the explanation. “ Jump up, an’ ride | 
had been made that morning—in fact, within the behind! I han’t got the pillien ; but youwon’t mind | a| 
the coin hour ! that, since its your own nag, and apa it’s you, | i 
rmit me Her father was a forester—a woodman by calling | Bet. He'll make his old rump soft as a cushion for |! 
Perhaps —at times, a stealer of deer. She had been born | you. Hi—hullo! where's the blue bells, I gied you i} 
yecasion. in the forest—brought up under the shadow of its | for your hair? Dang me, if that beeant them, | 
‘ou have trees. She was able to interpret those signs—too | scattered over the ground theer!”’ i| 
t delay. easily for the tranquillity of her spirit. “Indeed!” said Bet, with a look of surprise, } 
ir good “ Mistress Marion has been here!’ she muttered. | “so it is! They must have fallen out as I was id 
“ Of late, often have-I seen these tracks, and twice | changing my comb. Father started me off in such || } 
steed to the lady herself. What brings her along this a hurry, I hadn’t half time to put it in its place. | ‘f 
and the lonely road? What has she been doing here this | This hair of mine ’s a bother anyhow. It’s by half -! 
nducted morning, under the great elm? Oh! could it be to | too thick, and gives me constant trouble to keep it — | 
orner— meet him 7? pinned up. I shall have it cut short, I think, like | ; 
t of the She had no time to conjecture a response to this | those Puritan people, who are getting to be so ‘ 
| ; 























self-asked question. As the words passed from her 
lips, her attention was attracted to the sound of 


sa 


plenty. How would you like that, Wil 























“Dang it! not at all. It would never do to | 
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thy locks that fashion. *Twould complete 


mee! 


it. Never mind them flowers, lass. Theer 

lenty more where they come from; an’ I’m a 

bit hurried just now to see thy father. Yee up, 
then; an’ let us ride home’rd.” 

The girl, not without some show of reluctance, 


obeyed what appeared as much a mandate as a re- 

uest ; and, climbing up to the croup, she extended 
fer arm around the waist of him, who, though callmg 
himself her lover, was, to her, an object of fear 
rather than affection. 


CHAPTER IV. 


After passing through the gates of her father’s 
park, Marion Wade checked her palfrey into a walk ; 
and, at this slow pace, continued on towards the 
mansion. 

The scarlet that late tinted her cheeks had become 
subdued. There was pallor in its place. She was 
paler than her wont. Her lips even showed signs 
of blanching. 

In her eye there was a cowed look, as if she had 
committed crime and feared discovery ! But, gazing 
on that face, you could scarce think of crime. It 
was too fair to be associated with sin. 

She sate negligently in her saddle—the undu- 
lating outlines of her fine form rendered more 
conspicuous by the movements of her palfrey, as it 
strained up the steep slope of the hill. The hawk 
had been restored to its perch; but the gauntlet 
no longer shielded her skin; and the claws of the 
bird, penetrating the tender flesh, had drawn blood. 
A tiny stream laced the silken epidermis of her 
wrist, and trickled to the tips of her tapering 
fingers. 

he felt not the wound. She beheld not the 
blood. The emotions of her soul deadened the ex- 
ternal senses ; and, absorbed in the contemplation 
of her rash act—half repenting of it—-she was con- 
scious of nought else, till her palfrey came to a stop 
under the walls of the mansion. 

Giving her bridle to a m, she dropped 
lightly to her feet ; and glided silently towards a 
side-door of the house—intending to enter un- 
observed. In her own chamber a might more 


securely give way to that tumult of thoughts and | 


passions now agitating her bosom. 
Her design was frustrated. As she approached 


the door, a clear voice, ringing along the corridor, | 
called her by name ; and, the instant after, a fair | 
form—almost as fair as her own—issuing from the | 


portal appeared by her side. 


It was Lora Lovelace—the cousin spoken of in | 


her late soliloquy. 

“ Give me the littie creature !” cried Lora, reach- 
ing forward and lifting the kestrel from its 
“Oh, Marion,” continued she, drawing timidly back 
at sight of the blood. 
wounded ?” 


“Ah! indeed yes. I did not notice it before. | 


The kestrel must have caused it. The wicked 
jade. Her claws need coping. Don’t trouble about 
it, child. It’s nothing.” 





perch. | 


“What is this? You are | 


i 


“ But where is your gauntlet, Marion? If it hag 
been on your hand, you would not have got 
scratched in this fashion. Where is it ?” 

“ Ah! the gauntlet? Where is it? Let me see 

Marion made search about her dress—in the 
crown of her beaver—everywhere that might give 
concealment to a glove. An idle search. 

“‘T must have dropped it!’ said she, feigning 
surprise. “ Perhaps it is sticking somewhere about 
the saddle? If not, I must have lost it upon the 
road. It don’t signify. I must buy me a new pair, 
that’s all.” 

“ Dearest cousin!’ said Lora, speaking in a tone 
of earnest appeal, “ the sight of blood always makes 
me think of danger. I am never happy when you are 
out alone on these distant hawking excursions. 
Marion, you should take attendants with you, or 
remain within the enclosures. I am sure there 5 
danger outside.”’ | 

“ Danger outside! Ha! Ha! Perhaps you are | 
right there, little Lora. Perhaps it’s that which | 
lures me beyond the palings of the park. When | 
I go forth to hawk or hunt, I don’t care to be | 
cooped up by enclosures. Give me the wild game | 
that has free range of the forest.” | 

“ But think, dear Marion! You know what we've 
heard about the highwaymen? It’s true about 
the lady being stopped on Red Hill—in her car- | 
riage, too. Uncle says it is; and that these | 
robbers are growing bolder every day, on account 
of the bad government. Oh, cousin! take my ad- 
vice, and don’t any more go out alone.” 

“Good counsel, daughter; though it be given 
you by one younger than yourself. I hope you will 
follow it; and not leave me under the necessity of 
strengthening it by a command.” 

The tall middle-aged gentleman, of noble, 
serious mien—who had stepped forth into the 
portico, and entered thus abruptly into the con- | 
versation—was Sir Marmaduke Wade, the father of | 
Marion, and uncle of Lora. | 

“ Your cousin speaks truly,” continued he, “ and 
it’s well I am reminded of it. There’s no longer 
any safety on the roads. Not much in one’s own 
house, so far as that goes: for there are two kinds | 
of robbery just now rife in this unhappy land. | 
Henceforth, children ; confine your rambles within 
the limits of the park. Even with attendants you 
may not be safe outside.” | 

“That is true,” affirmed Lora. “The lady had | 
several attendants—lI think you said so, uncle?” =| 

“Six, of different sorts, escorting her carriage. | 
They all scampered off—of course, they did. How | 
could they be loyal, with a corrupt Court, such as | 


_ ours, destroying every vestige of loyaltyinthe realm? | 


Men are sure to become vile, if only to be like their 
masters. But come, my children ; let us hope for 
better times: and, to keep up the character of 
merry Old England, I've planned an entertainment | 
for you—one that our friends and neighbours may | 
take part in.” | 

“ What is it?’ asked Lora, whose spirit was at | 
that mometit more highly attuned to the idea of | 
pastime than that of her silent cousin. 
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“A champétre.” 

& << 2? In the park?” 

“Tn the park, of course.” 

“ And who are to be invited, dear uncle ?” 

“ Everybody for ten miles round ; and farther, if 
they choose to come. I don’t mind an ox or two 
extra for the occasion.”’ 

“Occasion! what, papa? “ It isn’t Christmas! 
—it isn’t May-day !” 

“ Can you think of no other important era besides 
these holidays? What say you to a birth-day ?” 


“True ; alter’s is next week. Is brother 
coming home ?” 
“That's it. He is to be here on the eve of his 


birthday. Poor lad! he’s been a long while from 
us; not too long, 1 hope, to have got spoiled in 


_ that dangerous school—the Court. Well, we must 


give him a welcome worthy of old Bucks. And now, 
girls! go to work ; and see that you do your share 
in making preparation for our guests.”’ 

With this parting injunction, Sir Marmaduke 


_ turned back into the house, leaving Marion and Lora 


to themselves. 

yone he was gone, thus ran the reflections of 
ra :— 
“Oh! *twill be a happy day; for Walter will be 


here !”? 


Marion’s, in a somewhat similar strain, were less 
afirmative :— 

“Oh! ’twould be a happy day, if Holtspur should 
be here !”’ 





CHAPTER V. 


Summer was still in the sky, but it had passed 
its mid time, and the beechen forests of Bucks were 
beginning to enrobe themselves in their livery of 
yellow green. The cuckoo had forsaken the copse ; 
the ringdove sate silent in her dell; and the wood- 
quests were gathering into groups. The pheasant 
ventured with her young brood beyond the cover- 
edge ; the partridge carried her chicks far out into 
the stubble; and finch, sparrow, and linnet were 
forming their respective families into full-fledged 
cohorts, in preparation for the colder time, when 
they should need such companionship to cheer 


_ them. 


_ summer bloom, and fairer still in its October. 


In truth, it is a right fair land, this same shire 
of Bucks—lovely in its spring-tide, fair in its 
You 
may travel far without beholding a spot more fair 
than the land of the beechen “ weed ;” and lying 
embraced within the undulating arms of the Chil- 
terns 18 many a seene worthy of wider renown. 
The mountain you meet not; the lake is rare; but 
the softly-swelling hill, the deep romantic dale, are 
ever before and around you; and the eye of tra- 
veller or tourist is continually attracted to scenes 
of sylvan beauty, upon which it long delights to 
linger, 

So thought a youthful stripling, astride a fair 
steed, as, emerging from the town-end of Uxbridge, 
he erossed the old bridge over the Colne. The sun 
was just sinking behind the Chiltern hills, whose 











forest-clad spurs stretched out into the plain, as if 
to meet and welcome him. 

It was a fair landscape that had unfolded itself 
before him. Upon the ridge of Red Hill the rays 
of the descending sun slanted among the leaves of 
the beeches, heightening their yellow sere to the 
hue of gold. Here and there the wild cherry tree, 
of reddish tint, the green oak, and the darker green 
of the iy mottled the slope; while on either 
flank, lying low among the hills, the deep valleys of 
Alderbourne and Charlfont, were gradually becom- 
ing obscured under the purple shadows of the 
twilight. 

Right and left meandered the Colne through 
meadows of emerald verdure—its broad unrippled 
surface reflecting the sapphire sky ; while on its 
banks were herds of noble kine, slowly lounging 
along the grassy sward, or standing motionless in 
the stream—as if placed there to give the last touch 
to a scene typical of tranquillity and contentment. 

It was a picture calculated to inspire joy even in 
the heart of a stranger. How ands more one like 
Walter Wade, who, after long absence from this 
his native shire, now amidst its wood-embowered 
hills and valleys, recognised the mise en scéne of his 
boyhood’s home ! 

The young traveller felt this inspiration. On crest- 
ing the high causeway of the old bridge—which 
brought the Chilterns full before his view—he 
reined up his horse in the middle of the road, while 
at the same time an ejaculation escaped from his lips, 
indicative of the pleasure which the sight afforded. 

“ Dear old Chilterns!” he exclaimed. “ Friends 
you seem, with arms outstretched to receive me! 
How bright and fresh you look, to one oT 
from that Babylon of London! What a pity I di 
not start an hour earlier—so that I might have en- 
joyed this fine sunset from the summit of Red 
Hill! No matter. There will be moonlight anon ; 
and that will do just as well. Sunlight or moon- 
ligt, give me a ride through the beechen woods of 
old Bucks. It’s charming at all hours!’’ 

“T ’faith, 1 wonder,” continued he, becoming 
more reflective in his soliloquy, “ how any one can 
fancy a city life! I’m sure, I’ve been wel! enough 
placed to enjoy it. The queen has been very kind 
—very kind indeed. She has twice kissed me. 
And the king, too, has complimented me on my 
service—only at parting he was very angry wit 
me. I don’t know why. J did nothing to anger 
him. I wonder why I’m summoned home. Father 
don’t say in his letter; but I suppose he’ll tell me 
when I arrive. No matter. I’m only too glad to 
escape from the pageantry of the Court, and get 
back to dear old Bulstrode. I hope that inve- 


terate deer-stealer, Dick Dancey, hasn’t killed off | 


all our deer. I mean to go in for some grand 
stalking this winter—that do I.” 

“ Let me see! Three years—no ; it will be three 
come Christmas, since I took service at Court. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if cousin Lora is grown a big 
girl by this, and sister Marion too. Ah! Marion 
was big enough when I left. Lora won’t be as tall 
as she. No. She wasn’t the make for that. Lora 
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would be what the queen calls wne petite. For all 
woman. She 
was just my own “ne 5 and I think I may say, that 
I’m nowa man. Heigho! how time passes!” 

And, as if the reflection had su the neces- 
sity of making as much of the time as possible, the 
young horseman gave the whip to his steed; shot 
out from between the parapet walls of the bridge; 
and on at a canter along the road. 

ough Walter Wade had pronounced himself 
a man—somewhat modestly it must be admitted— 
the statement was scarcely correct; and the error 
must be attributed to a very common and pardon- 
able weakness of boyhood, ambitious of entering 
upon manhood. 

He was still only a stripling—a youth of. nine- 
teen—though well grown for his age, and in point 
of size might have muster among men. A 
slight moustache appeared upon his upper 
lip ; which, had it been of darker hue, might have 

ven him an older look. It was light-coloured, 
ike his hair—neither of which was red, but of 
that Saxon “ yellow” so often associated with eyes of 
blue, and which, when met with in woman, presents 
the fairest type of female beauty. 

The Greeks—themselves a dark people, but, above 
all others, skilled in feminine charms—have acknow- 
ledged this truth ; though, by that acknowledgment, 
ignoring the claims of their own race. 

_ To the spume of the sea was the Cyprian goddess 

indebted for the whiteness of her skin—to the blue 

sky for the colour of her eyes—to the golden sun for 

the hue of her hair. Among the classic ancients, 

oe dark-haired Venus met with but little admira- 
ion. 

And not very different is the partiality of the 
moderns. The belle of the ball-room is invariably 
a blonde ; and even the nymphe du pavé, who trails 
golden pennants from under the rim of her coquettish 
hat, looks scornfully askaunce at the darker tresses 
of her sister in sin. 

It is odd that blue eyes do not admire blue eves 
—that light-coloured tresses do not wish to be in- 
terwoven with those of a like hue. Is there an 
instinct of approximation between extremes? Do 
contrasts possess an innate desire for contiguity ? 
If so, it would explain the penchant of the dark 
Athenian for the fair Cytherea. 

There are fair-haired youths whom man may 
admire, and woman love. Walter Wade was such 
an one. 

A forehead of fine expanse, crowned with curling 

hair—a nose sufficiently aquiline to exhibit the true 
aristocratic breed—a chin prominent—lips typical 
of contempt for aught that was mean. Such were 
his features. 
_ Gazing upon his face, you might not pronounce 
it handsome. For a man, it might appear too 
feminine. But if you were at all skilled in Saxon 
physiognomy, seeing such a face, and knowing that 
the owner of it had a sister, you might safely set 
her down as a being of incomparable beauty. 

It was not necessary to have overheard his soli- 
loquy, to tell that the youth who made it was the 


ee 


—- 





ee 


scion of some distinguished house. The fine steed 
he bestrode, caparisoned in costly fashion—the rich 
costume he wore—his sharply chiselled features, and 


wae SB 


=~ 


aristocratic bearing—all betokened the filius nobilis. | 


He was, in effect, the son of Sir Marmaduke | 


Wade, of Bulstrode Park ; who could point to an 
ancestry older than the Conquest ; and whose Saxon 
sires—along with the Bulstrodes, the Hampdens 
and the Penns—had so doughtily defended their 


beechen woods and broad fields against the Norman | 
invader, that the great Conqueror was pleased to | 


compound with them for a continuance of their 
tenure. It was a family with whom kings had 
never been favourites. It had figured among the 
barons, who forced John to set his signature to 


the celebrated Charter of English liberty ; and | 


elsewhere in the front rank of the champions of 
Freedom. ? 
It may be wondered why young Walter Wad 
had been in the service of the Court—as declared in 
his soliloquy. That, however, is easily explained. 
An ambitious mother, of queenly inclinings—an 


uncle in high office near the throne—these will ac- 
count for the son of Sir Marmaduke having figured 


as a page in the Presence Chamber. 

But the mother’s influence was now at an end. 
She was no more. And that of her brother—the 
uncle—was not strong enough to prevent Sir Mar- 


maduke recalling his son from a Court—whose 


immorality had become the theme of every tongue, 


and whose contamination the fond father but too | 


justly dreaded. 


This was why the stripling was on his return to } 
the —— mansion ; and why the king hadshown | 


disp 


easure at parting with him. It was a bold 


act on the part of the Buckinghamshire baron; | 
and it might need all the influence of his official | 
brother-in-law, to avert from him the vengeance of | 


Charles—perhaps the most spiteful of erage 
It was not upon these things that Walter 
was reflecting as he rode onward. A epee 


theme was the subject of his thoughts—his cousin 
Lora. 


It was love’s young dream—by some deemed | 


the sweetest in life ; and perhaps the most evanes- 
cent. 

With Walter Wade it had not been so very 
fleeting. Starting at sixteen, it was now nearly 
three years old. It had stood the test of that long 
absence, and under circumstances most unfavourable 
to love’s endurance ;—amid smiling maids of honour 
and dames of high degree. Yes,—Walter’s heart 
had nobly repelled the blandishments of more than 
one belle, and that too of a Court famed for its fair. 

That kiss, somewhat coyly granted by his cousin, 
“deep in a forest dell,” where they had wandered 
in search of wild flowers—that soft pressure of 
Lora’s little hand—those thrilling words, “ Dear 
Walter,” that on the same occasion had fallen from 
Lora’s pretty lips—all were remembered as if they 
had been incidents of yesterday. 

Did she remember them with equal interest ? 
That was the thought upon which Walter was 
dwelling. 
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During his two years of absence he had not been 
| Jeft altogether uninformed of what was passing at 
home. Though in those days letters were writ- 


i 
: 
+ 
; 


Lora was carefu 


ten at long intervals—and then only on matters 
of grand importance— Walter had kept up a corres- 
ndence with his sister Marion, in which epistles 


were exchanged pretty regularly once a month. 


He dared not write to Lora, nor even about her. 
He knew what he wrote would be communicated to 
his little mistress ; and he feared to show himself too 
solicitous. Every word in his letters relating to 

ily studied—as to the impression it 


| might produce—for in this sort of strategy, young 
| Jove is as cunning as that of older hearts. At times 
_ the young courtier even affected indifference ; and 
| more than once there was danger of a quarrel—or at 


least a coolness. This was more especially the case, 
when his sister, ignorant of the pain she was pro- 
ducing, spoke of Lora’s great beauty, and the havoc 
it was making among the hearts of the country 


ux. 
Perhaps had Marion passed these pay compli- 
ments upon herself, she would have said nothing 
beyond what was true: for although Walter’s cousin 
was both beautiful and a belle, his sister was at that 


_ time the acknowledged “ belle of the county.” 





CHAPTER VL. 


For the first half-mile after crossing the Colne, 
the thoughts of the young courtier had been given 
exclusively to his cousin Lora, and his own partiality 


| for her. 


_ a troop of horsemen. 


These pleasant reflections were at length some- 
what rudely interrupted. 

On arriving at an inn that stood by the road- 
side, a spectacle was presented to his eyes which 
turned his thoughts into a different channel. 

In a wide open space in front of the house was 
By their armour and equip- 


| ments, Walter knew them to be cuirassiers of the 


king. 

There were about fifty in the troop; and from 
the movements of the men, and the appearance of 
the horses—still smoking from the march—it was 
evident they had come to a halt only a few minutes 
before. 

The men had dismounted. Some of them were 
still occupied with their horses, helping them to 
provender ; while others, who had already performed 


_ this duty, were seated under a huge old elm tree, 


joyously regaling themselves with such cheer as the 
hostelry afforded. 

A glance at these men told the young cavalier 
who and what they were :—a troop of the returned 
army from the north, that had been lately, and some- 
what clandestinely, brought southward by the king. 

This corps had originally been recruited in the 
Low Countries, and among them were many foreign 
faces. Indeed, the smaller number were English- 
men; while there were many countenances of the 
true Gallic type, and a still larger portion of 
those famed hirelings who figured so only in the 
wars of the time—Walloons. 


| [nena ee 





Amid the clamour of voices, with which the ears of 
the young courtier were assailed, French and Dutch 
were heard rears with his native tongue ; 
while the oaths peculiar to all three nations loudly 
and thickly interlarded the conversation—for Walter 
was in the presence of a remnant of that army that 
“swore so terribly in Flanders.” 

A number of the neighbouring rustics had col- 
lected about the inn ; aid stood with mouth agape, 
and eyes expressing unlimited astonishment at the 
sayings and doings of the strange horsemen thus 
dismounted in their midst. 

To Walter Wade there was nothing either new 
or strange in the spectacle. He had seen the 
like in London, and often of late. He had been 
expecting such a sight—partly from haying heard, 
in passing through Uxbridge, that a troop of horse 
was before him ; and partly from having observed 
their hoof tracks along the dusty road upon which 
he had. been travelling. 

He did not know why they were going down 
into Buckinghamshire; but that was the king's 
business, not his. In all likelihood they were on 
their way to Oxford, or some garrison town in the 
west ; and they were making their night halt at the 
inn. 

Giving but a moment’s thought to some such 
conjecture, the young courtier was about riding 
past—without taking notice of some coarse jests 
flung towards him by the rough troopers under 
the tree ; when a voice of very different intonation, 
issuing from the door of the hostelry, commanded 
him to come to a halt. 

Almost simultaneous with the command, two 
men stepped forth out of the inn; and one of them 
advancing a few paces towards him, again repeated 
the command. 3 

Partly taken by surprise at the rude summons, 
and partly believing itto proceed from some old Court 
acquaintance, Walter drew bridle on the instant. 

Jt was easy to tell that the two men, who had so 
brusquely brought themselves under his notice, 
were the officers in command of the troop. Their 
silken dresses—only partially concealed by the steel 
armour—their elegant Spanish leather boots laced at 
the tops ; the gold spurs upon their heels ; the white 
ostrich plumes waving above their helmets ; and the 
richly chased scabbards of their swords—all indicated 
rank and authority. This was further manifested 
by the tone of command in which they had spoken, 
and their bearing in presence of the troopers. 

The latter, on seeing them come forth from the 
house, desisted from their jargon ; and, though they 
continued to pass their beer cans, it was in a con- 
strained and respectful silence. 

The two men wore their helmets; but the visors 
of both were down; and Walter could see their 
faces distinctly. 

He now perceived that neither of them was 
known to him; though one of them he thought 
he had seen before—a few days before—only for 
a moment, and in conference with the queen ! 

This was the older of the two, and evidently the 
senior in rank—the captain of the troop. He was a 
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of thi or thereabouts ; ofdark com ion, and 
pee than ; ny rg ashy fo pea ion of 
countenance which drink and the ind of other 


evil passions will i t upon the no features. 
His bad Gana boner the asl d still were they 
such that a 


. gentleman need not have been ashamed 

of—had it not been for a cast half-cynical, half- 
sinister, that could be detected in his eyes, and 
which detracted from a face otherwise not ill- 
favoured. Altogether it was.a countenance of 
that ing kind that, smiling, could captivate 
the heart, but scowling would inspire it with 

The younger man—who from the insignia on his 
shoulder, was a cornet—presented a very different 
type of physiognomy. Though still only a youth, 
his countenance was repulsive in the extreme. 
There was no need to scan it closely, to arrive at 
this conclusion. In that reddish round face, shaded 
by a scant thatch of straight hay-coloured hair, you 
beheld at a glance a kindred compound of the 
stupid, the vg, and the brutal. 

Waiter Wade had never looked on that counte- 
nance before. It inspired him with no wish to 
cultivate the acquaintance of its owner. If left to 
his own inclinations, he would not have desired ever 
to look upon it again. | 

“ Your wish ?’”’ demanded he, standing proudly 
up in his stirrups, and confronting the officer who 
had addressed him. “ You have summoned me to 
stop—your wish ?”’ 

“No offence, I hope, young gallant?” replied 
the cuirassier captain. ‘ None meant, I assure 
be By the sweat upon your horse—not a bad 
ooking brute by the way. Is he, Stubbs?” 

“ No—if sound,” laconically rejoined the cornet. 

“ Oh! sound enough, no doubt, you incorrigible 
jockey! Well, youngster ; as I was saying, the sweat 
upon aon horse proves that you have ridden fast and 
far. Both you and he stand in need of refreshment. 
We called to you merely to offer the hospitality of 
the inn.” 

“Thanks for your kindness,” replied Walter, 
in a tone that sufficiently expressed his true 
appreciation of the offer; “but I must decline 
availing myself of it. Iam not myself in need of 
rr | refreshment; and as for my horse a short five 
miles will bring him to a stable where he will be 
well taken care of.” 

“Oh! you are near the end of your journey, 
then ?” 

“ By riding five miles further I shall arrive at it.” 

“ A visit to some country acquaintance—to enjoy 
the balmy atmosphere of the beech forests—have 
new-laid eggs every morning for breakfast, and new 
pulled turnips along with your bacon for dinner, 
eh wd 

The choler of the high-bred youth had been gradu- 





ally mounting upward ; and might soon have found 
vent in angry words. But Walter Wade was one of | 
those happy spirits who enjoy a joke—even at their 
own expense ; and perceiving that his new acquaint- | 
ances meant no further mischief, than the indulgence 





in a little idle badinage, he checked his incipient | 











| pression. 


ee ee | 


spleen, and replied in the same jocular and satirica) _ 
strain | 


After a sharp p of words—in which 
young courtier was far a being worsted—he ka 
on the point of riding onward, when the captain of | 
the troopers again proffered the hospitality of. theinn | 
—by inviting him to partake ofa cup of burnt sack 
which the landlord had just brought forth from — 
the house. | 

The request was made with an air of studied 
politeness ; and Walter, not caring to appear churl. 
ish, accepted it. 

He was about raising the goblet to his lips, when | 
his entertainers called for a toast. | 

“What would you?” asked the young courtier. 

“ Anything, my gallant! Whatever is uppermost in 
your mind. Your mistress, I presume ?”’ 

“ Of course,”’ chimed in the cornet. “ His mis- 
tress, of course.”’ 

“My mistress, then!” said Walter, tasting the 
wine, and returning the cup to the hand from | 
which he had received it. | 

“Some pretty shepherdess of the Chilterns— | 
some sweet wood nymph, no doubt? Well, here’s | 
to her! And now,” continued the officer, without | 
lowering the goblet from his lips, “ since I've 
drunk to your mistress, you'll not refuse the same | 
honour to my master—the King. You won’t object | 
to that toast, will you ?” 

‘“‘ By no means,” replied Walter, “I drink it | 
willingly ; though the king and I have not parted | 
the best of friends.” | 

“Ha! ha! ha! friends with the king! His | 
majesty has the honour of your acquaintance, eh?” | 

*T have been three years in his service.”’ | 

“A courtier?” . 

“1 have been page to the queen.”’ | 

“Indeed! Perhaps you would have no objection | 
to favour me with your name ?” } 

“ Not the slightest. My name is Wade—Walter | 
Wade.” | 

“ Son of Sir Marmaduke, of Bulstrode Park ?” 

“Tam.” i 

“Ho, ho!” ejaculated the questioner, with a | 
thoughtful look. 

“| thought so,” muttered the cornet, exchanging © 
a glance of intelligence with his superior officer. 

“Son to Sir Marmaduke, indeed!” continued 
the latter, at the same time regarding the youth 
with a glance significant of some strange meaning. 
“ In that case, Master Wade, we are likely to meet 
again; and perhaps you will some day favour me | 
with an introduction to your sweet shepherdess. 
Ha! ha! ha! Now for the toast of every true 
Englishman—*“ Tue Kine!” 

Walter responded, though with no great willing- 
ness—for the tone of the challenger, as well as his 
words, had produced upon him an unpleasant im- 
ut the toast was one, that, at the 
time, it was not safe to refuse; and partly on 
this account, and more because the young courtier 
had no particular reason for declining to drink it, 
he a the goblet once more to his lips, as he did 
so repeating the words of the toast. 
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_ that had not yet mingle 
was now heard in clear, firm tones, pronouncing— 
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The cornet, drinking from a cup of his own, 
echoed the sentiment ; and the troopers under the 
tree, clinking their beer measures together, voci- 





| ferated in loud chorus—“ The King—the King!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
After this general declaration of loyalty, there 


| was lull—an interval of profound silence—such 


as usually succeeds the drinking of a toast. 
The silence was aes, gate broken, by a voice 
in the chorus, and which 


‘“ Tue Peorie!”’ | 
A sentiment so antagonistic to the one so late 


| ringing from the lips of the troopers, produced 


among them an instantaneous commotion. The 


_ soldiers, seated under the tree, sprang to their 


« 


—— © 


feet; while the officers faced in the direction 
whence the voice had proceeded—their eyes 
angrily flashing under the umbrils of their helmets. 

He who had so daringly declared himself was 
not concealed. A horseman, of elegant appearance, 


. had just ridden up, and halted in the middle of the 


road ; where the landlord, apparently without orders 
and as if accustomed to the service,—was helping 
him to a goblet of wine. It was this horseman who 
had flung forth the challenge. 

In the enthusiasm of their loyalty his arrival had 
either not been observed by the troopers, or at all 
events no notice had been taken of it, until the 
emphatic phrase fell upon their ears like the burst- 
ing of abomb. Then all eyes were instantly turned 
upon him. 

As he repeated the phrase, he was just in the act 
of raising the goblet to his lips. Without appear- 
ing to notice the effect which his speech had pro- 
duced, he coolly quaffed off the wine ; and with like 
nonchalance returned the empty goblet to the giver. 

The defiant insolence of the act had so taken 
the troopers by surprise, that they stood in their 
places, just where a started up, silent, and 
apparently stupified. Even the officers, after hur- 
rying forward, remained speechless for several 
moments, as if under the influence of an angry 
amazement. The only sounds for a while heard 
were the voices of the spectators—tapsters, stable- 


helpers, and other idlers—who had gathered up|‘ 


in front of the inn—and who now formed a crowd 
as large as the troop itself. 

Despite the presence of the armed representativee 
of royalty, the sentiment of these was unmistak- 
ably the same as that to which the strange horse- 
man had given voice; and they were emphati- 
cally complimenting themselves, when they clinked 





their pewter pots, and, in echo, proclaimed “ Tux | 


“rorue !” 
Most of them but the moment before, and with 


equal enthusiasm, had drunk “the King;’’ but in | 


this sudden change of sentiment they only re-/ 


sembled many politicians of modern times, who 
have been dignified 

But even among these tapsters and stable helpers, 
there were some who had refrained from being forced 


LS - —— 





ed with the name of “ Statesmen!” | 


into the lip loyalty; and who echoed that other 
sentiment with a fervent spirit, and a full knowledge 
of its everlasting antagonism—* The People !” 

When the ultimate echo of this sacred phrase 
had died upon the ear of the assembled crowd, it 
was succeeded by a silence ominous and expectant. 
Two individuals commanded the attention of all— 
the captain of the cuirassiers, and the horseman 
who had halted upon the road—the toaster of the 
king, and the proposer of the a 

The soldier should speak first. It was to him 
that the challenge—if such he chose to consider it 
—had been flung forth. 

Had it been a rustic who had uttered that anta- 
= toast—one of the crowd—even a freehold 

armer of puritanic pretensions—the cuirassier 
captain would have answered him on the instant— 
perhaps with steel added to the persuasion of his 
tongue. But a cavalier, of broad bands, and gold 
spurs buckled over buff boots—astride a noble 
steed, with a Jong rapier hanging handy anent his 
hip—was an individual not to be ridden over at 
discretion, and whose argument called for con- 
sideration. 

“ Zounds, sir!’ cried the captain of the cuiras- 
siers, stepping a pace or two forward, “from what 
Bedlam have you broken loose? Methinks you’ve 
been tasting too freely of the St. Giles’s tap; and 
tis that which makes your speech smell so rankly. 
Come, fellow! Uncover your head, and tune your 
tongue to a different strain. You go not hence, 
till you’ve purged your traitorous throat by drink- 
ing the toast of every true and loyal gentleman of 
England— Tue Kine.’”’ 

* Fellow, indeed !” exclaimed the cavalier, looking 
scornfully askaunce at him who had dictated the 
insulting proposition. “A fellow!’ he continued, 
in a calm ut satirical voice, “not in the habit of 
drinking toasts with strangers. Yours is not to 
his liking, any more than your fashion. If he had 
the fancy to drink to England’s king, it would 
not be in the company of those who have dis- 
graced England's fame—at the ford of Newburn.” 

Gathering up his reins as he spoke, and giving 
utterance to a taunting laugh, the strange horseman 
pressed the spur against the sides of his splendid 
steed, and sterted off at full gallop along the road. 
It was only when that laugh rang in bis ears 
that the cuiraissier captain became roused to the 
full frenzy of rage ; and with eyes on fire, and brow 
black as midnight, he rushed forward, sword in 
hand, in a frantic attempt to strike down the 
insulter. 

** Disloyal knave !” cried he, lungeing out to the 
full length of his arm, “ thou shalt drink the king’s 
health in thine own blood! Ha! stop him!” he 
continued, as the horseman glided beyond his 
reach—* My pistols!” 

“Ho, there!” shouted he to his followers. 
“ Your carbines! Fire upon him! Where are your 
weapons, you careless vagabonds? To horse, and 
follow !’’ 

“ An’ ye take my advice, masters,” put in the 
landlord of the inn—a sturdy tapster of indepen- 
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dent speech—“ ye'll stay wheer ye are. An’ ye 
- doan’t, ye’ll bib hacia’ yeer ride for nothin’. Ye 
mawt as well gie chase to a wild goose. He’ll be 
two mile is, fore you can git astride o’ your 
horses.” 

“ What, varlet!”’ cried the cuiraissier captain, 
turning furiously upon the speaker—‘ you pre- 
sume ——-” 

“ Only, great coronel, to gie ye a bit o’ sound 
advice. Ye ma’ folla it or no’ an’ ye pleeze; but if 
ye folla him ye won’t catch hin—not this summer's 

ight, I trow.” 

e air of imperturbable coolness with which the 
Saxon Boniface made rejoinder, instead of increasing 
the fury of the officer, seemed rather to have the 
effect of tranquillizing him. 

“ You know him, then ?”” demanded the latter in 
a changed tone. 

“ Well, e-es! a leetlish bit only. He be one o’ 
my customers, and has his drink as he passes—that 
be all. I know his horse a bit better mayhap. 
That be a anymal worth the knowin’. I’ve seed 
him clear that geeat—it be six-feet-high—moren 
once, I’ve seed him do it. Ha'nt we, lads?” 

“That we have, Master Jarvis,” replied some 
bystanders, to whom the appeal had been made. 

“E-ees, indeed, great coronel,” continued the 
landlord, once more addressing his speech to the 
captain of cuirassiers, “an’ if yer fellows want to 
folla him, they maun be up to ridin’ cross country 
a bit, or else q 

“His name!’’ eagerly interrupted the officer. 
“ You know where the knave lives ?” 

“Not exactly—neyther one nor t’other,”’ was the 
equivocal reply. “As for his name, we only knows 
him ’bout here as the black horseman, an’ that he 
belong som’ere among the hills up the Jarretts 
Heath way-—beyond the great park o’ Bulstrode.”’ 

“Oh! he lives near Bulstrode, does he ?” 

“ Somear bout theer, I dar say.” 

“I know where he lives,’’ interposed one of the 
rustics who stood by. “It bea queery sort o’ a 
place—a old red brick house ; an’ Stone Dean be the 
name o’t. It lie in the middle o’ the woods ’tween 
Beckinfield an’ the two Chaffonts. I can take ye 
theer, master captain, if ye be a wantin’ to go.” 

“Jim Biggs ! said the landlord, sidling up to 
the last speaker, and whispering the words in his 





ear, “thee be a meddlin’ ’ficious beggar. If thee 
go on such a errand, don’t never again show thy | 
ugly mug in my tap room.” | 

“Enough!” impatiently exclaimed the officer; | 
“T dare say we shall easily find the fellow. Dis- | 
mount, men,” continued he, turning to some of the | 
troopers, who bad sprung into their saddles. “Re- | 
turn your horses to their stalls. | 

“We may as well stay here for the night,”’ he | 
added, in a whisper, to his cornet; “it’s no use | 
going after him tillthe morning. As the old prattler | 
says, we might have our ride for nothing. Besides, | 
there’s that little appointment in Uxbridge. By the | 
angel Gabriel ! rit find the knave if I should have | 
to scour every corner of the county. More wine, | 
landlord !—burnt sack ;—and beer for these thirsty | 





va mds! We’H drink the king once more. with _ 
ee iidieic:: Wal piverate ane eadiek. 
gone, too?” 

“ He’s just ridden off, captain,” answered one of 
the troopers, still seated in his saddle. “Shal} | 
gallop after, and bring him back ?”’ 

“ No,” replied the officer, after a moment’s consj- 
deration. “ Let the stripling go his way. I know 
where he’s to be found; and shall do myself the 
honour of dining with him to-morrow. The wine! 
Come! fill your cans, you right royal vagabonds, an 
drink—The King !” Sie nee : 

“The King! Hurrah !” 


(To be continued.) 








THE SANCTUARY OF HOLYROOD. 





‘* Aw antiquarian paper,” sneers some incurable 
utilitarian, as he glances at the title. Well, it 
does treat of an ancient folly—that of getting into 
debt, and of a cure at once respectable from its 
antiquity and its simplicity, which many desperate 
men have adopted to their own satisfaction and to 
the extreme mortification of their creditors. By 
this announcement we have already arrested the 
attention of the vast majority of our readers. 
Society may be divided into two great classes— 
debtors and creditors—a simple mercantile division, 
which many regard as the only orthodox distinction 
of mankind. It may readily be conceived how a 
cure for debt, eminently respectable and simple, 
should interest those who either require it for their 
own monetary disorders, or fear lest one of their 
many interesting acquaintances enrolled in the 
current tome (bound in calf, with morocco back), 
may quietly avail themselves of its benefits. Once 
safely sheltered beneath the shadow of the old 
palace, with a personal protection in his pocket in 
the shape of an extract from the books of the 
Abbey Court-house, setting forth that the bearer 
had entered himself in the illustrious roll, the 
victim of pecuniary embarrassment may turn round 
upon a heartless world, and exclaim, “ If I owe any 
man anything, I freely forgive him the debt.’’ The 
bailiff may come, and glare upon him from the 
opposite side of the street; but law, tradition, 
custom, alike proclaim, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no farther.” The spendthrift, escaping from 
the horns of some sad dilemma, has reached the 
horns of the altar; which means, that he may re- 
cline against the door-post of his new dwelling, and 
complacently puff his cigar in the face of the baffled 
bailiff. This is not some pleasant cheff, intended 
to raise the hopes of sufferers from impecuniosity— 
they are so numerous, that it is necessary to de- 
scribe their condition in the most delicate way— 
and in the end to dash the cup from the lip as it is 
raised with eager and trembling hand. In all 
seriousness, there is a dearest spot on earth, which 
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the foot of an officer of the law dares not profane 
- to seize a loyal subject for debt, and that spot is 
| the Sanctuary of Holyrood. 


Is it not better to divulge this interesting fact 


| than to “tell strange stories of the death of kings,” 


oz how many spots of blood stained the floor, as the 


| rude lords of the congregation dragged Rizzio by 


the heels down the secret staircase, while Queen 
fainted, and the Queen’s Maries screamed 
lustily ? Many notable men paid the debt of 


nature within the abbey—kings, priests, and para- 


sites—but that is the only debt which has ever 
been paid in that select locality. The stranger, 
when he happens to be skilled in deciphering hiero- 
glyphics, may read on the walls and floor of the 
ancient chapel the names of the great whose dust 
mingles below; and across the abbey-yard, in a 
little chamber on the door of which is inscribed 
the grateful announcement, “Protections issued 
here,” he finds the roil of the martyrs to principals 
and interests—the victims of Jews and bailiffs. 
Blood-drops on the floor mark the character of 
the events which make the interior of the Palace 
memorable for ever; ink-drops on the Keeper's 


_ book, with shaky signatures, as certainly tell of hot 


pursuits and narrow escapes. ‘The privilege of the 
Sanctuary was not always confined to debtors ; 
here as elsewhere, the “ horns of the altar’’ was a 
place of protection for the man-slayer with the 


| avenger on his track. When the Abbey was an 
_ abode of Priests and not of Kings, the Abbot of the 


Holy Rude no doubt claimed the extravagant 


_ privileges of the Churchmen of the period. It is, 


however, in virtue of its having been a King’s 
palace, that the right now exists of protection to 
debtors within its boundaries. In olden times it 
was not considered respectful that the King’s 
majesty should be disturbed by a seizure of any of 


his subjects for debt within the royal demesne, nor | 


was it deemed proper that any of his household or 
courtiers should be deprived of the opportunity of 
serving their master, by the interference of some 
provoking creditor. In all probability the debt 
had been contracted for more becoming apparel, to do 
honour to the King’s service, and was it to be tole- 
rated, that one so devoted as to buy a slashed 
doublet, or suit of chain-armour, out of’ respect for 
his royal master, should be prevented figuring in his 
fine clothes, by the interference of the tailor? 
The growth of this limited protection into the 
sweeping privilege which extends the right of 


5 . 
sanctuary to all debtors is a curious phenomenon 


which has caused many to bless the pleasant blun- | 


dering of the by-gone ages, and perhaps more to 
curse the folly of rulers who have permitted the 
freaks of irresponsible kings to “eed ms down into 
a wicked trap for honest traders. 


The “ Sanctuary ” is not confined to the Abbey | 


itself, nor its immediate precincts, but extends over 


the whole of the King’s, or, as it is now more pro- | 


perly termed, the Queen’s Park. It includes a 
small portion of one side of the street of Canongate, 
and, in addition, the block of buildings around 
Regent Moray’s house, called Croft-an-Righ, and it 





is here the debtors generally dwell. A number of 
houses, which formerly were much patronised—St. 
Ann’s Yards—have recently been demolished to 
make room for extensive improvements ordered by 
Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort. It is 
poe that the privileges of the Sanctuary may be 
rought to an end by the clearing out of all the 
houses available for lodgers, and such a thought 
_ sometimes disturb the equanimity of the debtor 
as he paces the familiar walk, lovely, indeed, as any 
spot in Christendom, but irksome to him because 
he knows that although not in prison he is a 
prisoner. He may mount those c from whose 
summit may be seen Ben Ledi glorified in the golden 
rays of the setting sun, and the rich valley of the 
Forth, shut in betwixt the Pentlands and the 
Ochils, while the castle-crowned city with all its | 
towers and spires lies in beauty at his feet. Climb- | 
ing higher, from the topmost peak of Arthur's Seat he 
may note the expanding Firth as it gradually 
mingles with the sea, just where yonder white 
unsteady gleam tells bim that the Isle of May has 
already lit her beacon, to be answered, as the 
shadows deepen, by Inchkeith, and the host of 
little ports on either shore; or turning inland, 
survey a sceve as fair as tourist ever visited,— 
where Craigmillar crowns the landscape, and the 
Lammermuirs bound the prospect. A prison, is 
it ?—then a prison which seems to contain room 
enough for the immortal soul itself! No, it is but 
a vision of Tantalus; and the soul, instead of open- 
ing out to the full enjoyment of the scene, struggles 
like the caged eagle, and dashes itself against the 
dungeon bars. Yon distant mountain which has 
already faded from view, but above whose noble 
crest that pale star, so tremulously leading on the 
shining host, beams forth, is the advanced sentinel 
of a mountain land through which the sorrow- 
stricken debtor can hope to roam in vain; he cannot 
walk by the shore of those waters whose far distant 
murmur comes to him mingled with the hum of the 
city; and lo! as light after hight sparkles forth, 
running up and down amid the streets and 
squares “piled deep and high—his own romantic 
town,” he seems to hear the sound of innocent 
revelry rising from the houses of his former friends, 
who scarce now cast a thought upon the Recluse of 
the Sanctuary. This is the bitterest pang of 
poverty—to be forgotten by those to minister to 





whose pleasure you have made yourself poor, for 
_whose companionship you spent more than you 
gained, until no resource was left but the prison 
with stone walls, or the wider prison-house we have 
described. Think of all this in time, good reader, 
_and do not be tempted to incur foolish expenditure 

to gratify a host of acquaintances, who, if they 
learned you were about to fly to Sanctuary, would 
cut you at the station, although their turn might 
not be far distant. 

Let us not, however, depreciate the privileges of 
the Sanctuary. The phrase has an evangelical ring 
about it, but in all probability we shall be deemed 
horribly heterodox when we mention that Sunday 
is one of the greatest privileges to which we refer. 
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to be reversing the orthodox faith, by 
Sanctuary is most justly esteemed one 
greatest privileges of the Sunday. However, 
is, and we must describe the anomaly as it 
On that day, no arrests for debt can be 
made, and the debtor may bid adieu to his limited 
confines, and rush off as far as time permits, for he 
must be back within his nage Serene the clock has 
struck the midnight hour. ny a hard chase has 
taken place down the steep and stony Canongate 
in the silent watches of the night ; quiet citizens 
startled from their first nap, covering themselves 
with the bed-clothes as shew recall unpleasant 
stories of Major Weir, the wizard, who drove a 
chariot with six headless steeds down the same street 
when going to keep his appointments with the 
devil. A debtor cannot legally be cheated out of 
his right of Sanctuary by any trick ; but if he can 
be fairly caught beyond the bounds, on any da 
except Sunday, the capture would be effectual. 
When the nw te is an ‘important one, spies have 
been employed to watch him, to discover, for 
example, if he was in the habit of dining with any 
friend in town upon Sunday, in the hope that some 
evening, when the time passed more pleasantly than 
usual, when the wine was excellent, or the tumblers 
of punch stiffer than a weak head could well stand, 
the allotted hours might fleet unnoticed, and the 
rey fugitive be quietly arrested as he stepped 
beyond the threshold. Such incidents are rare. 
A debtor, when he runs to Sanctuary, becomes as 
cunning as a fox; and his retreat can be gained by 
so many devious paths, that the most skilful officer 
may easily be baffled. 

0 privilege, however, can exist without a cor- 
responding deprivation. This is the law of com- 
a by which the world rights itself. The 

eprivation in this instance is, that the debtor has 
no scope for his energies, unless he be an author, 
with a London connexion, in which case he could 
get along very smoothly. But with ordinary 
mortals, who do not their estate in their 
heads, or who have not, with provident forethought, 
cheated somebody out of a competent provision for 
a few years’ subsistence, the Sanctuary is an awk- 
ward place to dwell in. Human beings cannot live 
on fine scenery or interesting memories; books 
may fill a void in the soul, but not in the stomach, 
ess they are sold, and the money wisely laid out 

on beef-steaks. What is worse, it is more dan- 
gerous to run into debt in the Sanctuary than any- 
where else in Scotland. A poor Englishman, on 
one occasion, dealt on credit with a grocer, within 
the boundary, to the extent of ten pounds, and in 


beeer|* 
ef 


default of payment was put intothe Abbey prison ; | 


for the Sanctuary, which deals so leniently 
debts due to the uncircumcised people outside, will 
not tolerate any trifling within doors, and has pro- 
vided g prison for the contumacious. He remained 


with 


in durance are by whole year, and then applied | T, Hammick, Esq., Assistant-Commissioner of the | 
transferred to Canongate Jail. | Census of England and Wales. This paper con- © 
That seems to be a very small favour, but a cun- | tained some of the leading facts evolved by the | 


‘ol By | census of 1861, with reference to the 
a beneficent provision of the Scotch law, which has | afflicted with blindness or deaf-dumbness in 


to the Court to 


ning design was concealed under the request. 
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ee 


existed for ages, a debtor when incarcerated may 
be released, after a longer or shorter term of impri 


sonment, by yielding up all he possesses to his _ 


creditors—a process which Scotch lawyers term the 
benefit of cessio bonorum. The Englishman desired 


to avail himself of this, when he sought to be trans. _ 


ferred to an ordi 


prison, as it could not be ex- 


tended to those in the Sanctuary. The request was _ 


unanimously refused by the Judges, on the ground 
that as the debtor had fled to the refuge, to avoid 
the operation of the common law, he could not 
claim the benefits of the common law, when by his 
own act he had renounced them. They thought, 
moreover, that the creditor within the Sanctuary had 
a right to assume that, when he traded with a 


debtor in that position, he was free from any com- © 


petition with the other creditors from whom he had 
fled. So inthe Abbey prison the poor refugee was 
compelled to remain until his friends could stump 
up the ten pounds. 

Ave Englishmen, then, entitled to take refuge in 
this Scotch Sanctuary? Yes; it is free to all, and 
has been taken advantage of by many. The pro- 
cess is perfectly simple—take out a railway ticket, 
and when Edinburgh has been reached, bid your 
cabman drive to the Abbey Court-house, register 
yourself, seek lodgings within the precincts, and 
there you are all right within twelve or thirteen 
hours after leaving London. But what then? How 
long is this to continue ? Can your purse hold out 
for ever ? Can your patience brook the constant 
restraint ? Can your creditors’ hearts be ever mol- 
lified so long as you continue in this * flagrant 
defiance of their just rights? The fact is, that 
Lord Westbury’s Bankruptcy Bill aims the heaviest 
blow at the right of Sanctuary which it has yet 
received, so far as Englishmen are concerned, for it 
has rendered all such violent remedies unnecessary, 
just as the Scotch Sequestration Acts had already 
operated to thin off Scotch claimants for the privi- 
lege. When the affairs of any bankrupt are too 
far astray to bear the inspection of an English 
Court, it is better for him to try 
Stornoway, than to take advantage of the all but 
obsolete Sanctuary of Holyrood; for, although 
within it he is safe, yet so long as he remains, there 
can be NO DISCHARGE. 
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nd, and as the odes, thercin gives a ¥ 
cipatory of the official report yet to be published, 
we wet e to notice a few of them. 

In the opening of his paper, Mr. Hammick 
justly observes that, “ It may be doubted whether 
in any country, the special claims of the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb, to active sympathy and assist- 
ance, have yet been acknowledged in a manner 
commensurate with the extent of their affliction. 
The exertions of philanthropists on their behalf have 
failed to secure, except in a very limited degree, 


| the means of instruction for the young, and regular 


employment for those of adult age; while great 
numbers are, it is to be feared, everywhere allowed 


- to remain in a state of ignorance and comparative 


; 


| 
ti 


helplessness. In this country, until about twenty 
years ago, these afflicted members of the commu- 
nity were almost entirely uncared for,and everything 
that has since been accomplished to promote their 
well-being has been the unaided work of private 
benevolence. The State has not fostered or encou- 
raged, in any way, the institutions designed to alle- 
viate their condition; and even the assistance so 
liberally granted from the public purse to the ordi- 
nary elementary school, is withheld from the 
schools devoted to the special instruction of the 
blind, and the deaf and dumb. This indifference to 


| ¢elaims which should have won universal attention, 
| must, in a great measure, be ascribed to the absence, 
| until very recently, of correct information with 
| regard to the numbers, wants, and circumstances of 
| these classes. Hence the inquiry instituted in con- 
' nexion with the census of the United Kingdom in 


1851, by which their numbers, ages, and local dis- 


| tribution were for the first time ascertained, was of 
_ great interest and value, not only as providing a 


starting-point for the purposes of future compari- 
son, but as at length supplying trustworthy facts in 
the place of uncertain estimates.” 

The inquiry concerning these classes was repeated 
on the occasion of the census in 1861, and it is with 
the results arrived at by this second enumeration 
that Mr. Hammick’s paper deals. 

Concerning the number of the blind, Mr. 


_ Hammick says: “In England there were enume- 
_ Yated 19,349 blind persons; 10,247 males and 


9,102 females. The number in 1851 was 18,306; 
and although the returns show an absolute increase 
in the ten years, it is satisfactory to find that, rela- 
tively to the population,the blind have not increased, 
for the above numbers furnish a proportion of 1 in 
1,037 persons in 1861, against 1 in 979 at the 
previous census. 
was 6,879, or 708 less than in 1851, being on the 
average 1 in 843. The number in Scotland has not 


yet been ascertained; but in 1851 there were 3,010, | 


or 1 in every 960 of the population. Including the 


Channel Islands and Isle of Man, the total number | 


of blind now in these islands may be roughly put 


down as about 30,000, or nearly 1 in every 1,000 of 


the population.” 

From this proportion it is evident that a very 
slight pecuniary effort on the part of the community 
generally would be sufficient to place every person 


_ 


oceans 


The number of blind in Ireland 





ee 





suffering under the terrible affliction of blindness 
beyond the reach of want. 
he numbers of the deaf and dumb are even 

smaller than those just given for the blind. “In 
England and Wales,” writes Mr, Hammick, “12,236 
persons, of whom 6,841 were malesand5,395 females, 
were returned as ‘deaf and dumb,’ or as ‘dumb,’ 
at the census of last year,’’ being iu the ratio of 1 
in 1,640. “In 1851 the number returned was 
10,314, and the proportion was 1 in every 1,738 
inhabitants.” In Ireland, the proportion was 1 in 
1,176 ; that for Scotland had not, up to that time, 
been given, but in 1851 the returns ere the pro- 
portion of 1 in 1,340 inhabitants. “ Deaf-mutism 
exists, therefore,” remarks Mr. Hammick, “to a 
greater extent in those divisions of the United 
Kingdom than in England.” 

The following short table will give, in a compact 
form, the ages and numbers of the blind, and of 
the deaf and dumb respectively. 





DEAF AND 

BLIND.” Down. 

Under 5 years of age... 529 556 
5 years and under 20 2,173 65,055 
ms » 40 3,347 3,726 
40 ,, 60 4,504 2,088 
60 ,, , 80 6.751 759 
80 and upwards ... 2,045 57 
19,349 12,286 





The results exhibited in this table are cer- 
tainly very striking. The total number of deaf 
and dumb at all ages does not amount to two-thirds 
of the number of the blind, and yet if we compare 
the numbers under 20, we find that the former 
amount to more than the double of the latter, Even 





EE 


up to 60 it will be found that the total of the deaf | 


and dumb under that age exceeds that of the blind. 
From this point, however, the superior longevity 
of the blind develops itself in a most extraordinary 
manner, and Mr. paw states, that of the 8,796 
aged 60 and upwards, 206 had attained ages between 
90 and 100, and six were centenarians, and he 
adds, “ although the blindness may in many cases 
have been consequent. upon the decay of nature in 
advanced age, these facts show the longevity of the 
blind.” 

An attempt was made at the last census to ascer- 
tain the number of persons born blind. The result 
was, that 1846 persons were returned as “‘ blind from 
birth,” being about 1 in 10 of the whole number 
afflicted with blindness, a ratio very similar to that fur- 
nished by the experience of the Liverpool institution. 
Of the causes which produce blindness after birth, 
small-pox is one of the most prolific. “Of 1,456 
pupils received into the Liverpool School from 1791 
to 1860,no less than 250, or more than one-sizth, had 
been blinded by small-pox ; and of the pupils in the 
Glasgow Asylum nearly one-fifth had been deprived 
of sight by the same disease, Purulent ophthalmia, 
and other forms of disease, also frequently induce 
this calamity, and not a few cases are the result of 
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accident. No information has been obtained as to 
the period of life at which the blindness befell 
persons not returned as blind from birth. 
This highly interesting item will, in all probability, 
be supplied on future occasions. 
Wit respect to the number of persons born deaf 
and dumb, the information is necessarily incom- 
plete, “ owing to the uncertainty which surrounds 
the existence of deafness in the first years of 
infancy, and the natural reluctance of the parent 
to return the child as deaf and dumb while there 
remains a glimmer of hope that it will ultimately 
hear.” As to the causes of acquired deaf-dumb- 
ness, the following statement compiled from facts 
derived from the experience of various institutions 
in Europe and America, by Mr. D. Buxton, Prin- 
cipal of the Liverpool School for the Deaf and 
Dumb, will be interesting. 
CAUSES OF ACQUIRED DEAF-DUMBNESS. 
1. Affections acting locally on the organ 
of hearing, including scarlet fever (448 
cases); measles (123); ulcers, &c., (gene- 
rally scrofulous or syphilitic) of head cases 
and throat (288)..........ccececcccrecsessesevees 
2. Diseases and accidents affecting the 
brain and nervous system, including typhus 
and other fevers (441 cases); fits and epi- 
lepsy (280); falls, blows, and other acci- 
dents, (174); fright (86) .................606 
3. Other causes, including colds and rheu- 
matism, (180 cases); inflammation, &c., 
(183); various diseases, accidents, unknown 
or doubtful (837) 


869 


1,119 





3,138 

From this it appears that the most fertile sources 
of the melancholy affliction of deaf-dumbness are 
scarlet fever, typhus, and other fevers. These pro- 
duced more than one-fourth of the cases; scrofula 
is also a common cause. 

Congenital deaf-dumbness is shown by the Irish 
returns for 1851, to be far from infrequent. Of 
4,280 cases, 3,534 were congenital, and 419 
acquired ; the causes of 327 were uncertain. In 
the cases of 471 persons born deaf and dumb in 
families, some of the previous members or collateral 
branches of which were mute, 249 had mute rela- 
tives on the father’s side, and 222 had relatives 
similarly afflicted on the mother’s side; and one 
case is recorded in Ireland, in which the grand- 
father, the father, and four of the present family, 
are all deaf and dumb. Mr. Buxton also states, 
that in an inquiry which he made from a large 
number of persons, he found that about every 
tenth case of deaf-dumbness resulted from the 
marriage of cousins! This latter statement, we 
take it, however, must be received cum grano salis. 

The south-western counties (Wilts, Dorset, 
Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset) occupy a melan- 
choly pre-eminence both as regards blindness-and 
mutism. The single county which contained in 


1851 the largest proportion of blind » mga « its | 
if proved to | 
The causes of | 


general population was Hereford, an 
be in no better position in 1861. 





ee 


this excess will be investigated before the publica. 
tion of the census report. Herefordshire, too, is 


sadly conspicuous with to the number of its | 
Ny T of its | 


mutes, containing, as i 


two to one as com. | 


pared with the adjoining county of Monmouthshire, | 


Geographical 
has no 
calamities now under our notice. 


ition, it may here be mention 


perceptible effect in producing either of the 


The institutions in England for the instruction — 


of the blind and the deaf and dumb, are far from 


numerous, amounting only to fifteen for the former, 


and thirteen for the latter. The Liverpool School 
for the Blind was the first founded (in 1791); the | 
Bristol Asylum followed (in 1798) ; and the School | 


for the Indigent Blind, Southwark, in 1799, Ajj 


the other institutions for the blind were founded 


during the present century. The first institution 


for the deaf and dumb was the asylum in the Old 


Kent Road, founded in 1792, an 


now educating 
312 


children. 


The next existing institution — 


was not founded till 1812, at Edgbaston, near | 


Birmingham. 
Various charities exist for the relief and promo- 


tion of the general welfare of the blind, and several 


of them have their head-quarters in London. 
Among them may be mentioned the Milton Society, 
the Christian Blind Relief Society, the Blind Man’s 
Friend, or Day’s Charity, founded by the late Mr. 


Day (of the firm of Day and Martin), who left © 


£100,000 for the benefit of persons suffering under 
loss of sight, and the Rev. W. Hetherington’s 


Charity (1774), for granting annuities of £10 each 
to 600 blind persons over sixty-one years of age. 


The great City companies, too, are several of them | 


warm supporters of the blind. The principal asso- 
ciations for the relief of the deaf and dumb are the 
London Association, founded 1859, and the York- 
shire Association at Leeds, founded 1854. 

Mr. Hammick concludes his paper with a power- 
ful appeal for increased attention to the wants of 
those suffering from defects of the eye or ear. He 
desiderates the formation of hospitals and infirmaries 

ecially devoted to them, and urges that, considering 


8 
the helpless condition of the ignorant and neglected | 


of these classes, every effort should be made to ex- 
tend to them the blessings of education, with such 


industrial instruction as may aid them in support- | 


ing themselves. He also urges the propriety of 


pecuniary assistance from the State, conjointly with | 


private benevolence, and points out truly, that “ All 


the charities and institutions for the benefit of | 
these classes have the special merit of not creating © 


the objects for whose benefit they have been 
established.” 

To be either blind, or deaf and dumb, is a severe 
affliction. It is some consolation, however, to know 
that the number of those so afflicted is not so great 
as to preclude the possibility of efficient aid in the 
way of ministering to their comforts, and training 
them, one and all, in habits of self-reliance, and we 
should be glad to see a concerted public effort made 
for their permanent benefit. he matter is s0 


completely within grasp, that we ought never to 
see a mendicant in either class. 
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| A STORY OF TO-DAY. almost as warm and holy. (Very pure blood is in 
her veins, too, if you care about blood.) But at 
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By rue Avutuor or “Tue Sacririce or Dory.” 
(Continued from p. 258.) 





CHAPTER. V. 


Nowthat I have come to the love part of my story, 

I am suddenly conscious of dingy common colours 
on the palette with which I have been painting. I 
wish I had some brilliant dyes. I wish, with all 
my heart, I could take you back to that “ Once 
upon a time” in which the souls of our grand- 
mothers’ dehghted,—the time which Dr. Johnson 
sat up all night to read about in “ Evelina,’’—the 
time when all the celestial virtues, all the earthly 
ces were revealed in a condensed state to man 
through the blue eyes and sumptuous linens of 
some Belinda Portman or Lord Mortimer. None 
of your good-hearted, sorely-tempted villains then ! 
It made your hair stand on end only to read of 
them,—going about perpetually seeking innocent 
maidens and unsophisticated old men to devour. 
That was the time for holding up virtue and vice ; 
no trouble then in seeing which were sheep and 
which were goats! A person could write a story 
with a moral to it, then, I should hope! People 
that were born in those days had no fancy for going 
through the world with half-and-half characters, 
such as we put up with; so Nature turned out 
complete specimens of each class, with all the 
appendages of dress, fortune, &c., chording decently. 
he heroine glides into life, full-charged with rank, 


_ Virtues, a name three-syllabled, and a white dress 


that ‘never needs washing, ready to sail through 
dangers dire into a triumphant haven of matrimony ; 
—all the aristocrats have high foreheads and cold 
blue eyes ; all the peasants are old women, mira- 
culously grateful, in neat check aprons, or sullen- 
browed insurgents planning revolts in caves. 


Of course, I do not mean that these times are 


_ gone: they are alive (in a modern fashion) in 


many places in the world ; some of my friends have 
described them in prose and verse. I only mean 
to say that I never was there ; I was born unlucky. 
1 am willing to do my best, but I live in the com- 


| ow Song Once or twice I have rashly tried my 


id at dark conspiracies, and women rare and 
radiant in Italian bowers; but I have a friend who 
18 sure to say, “ Try and tell us about the butcher 
next door, my dear.” If I look up from my paper 
now, I shall be just as apt to see our dog and his 
kennel as the white sky stained with blood and 

; purple. I never saw a full-blooded saint or 
sinner in my life. The coldest villain I ever knew 
was the only son of his mother, and she a widow, 
—and a kinder son never lived. Doubtless there 
are people capable of a love terrible in its strength ; 
but I never knew such a case that some one did 
not consider its expediency as “‘a match” in the 
light of: dollars and cents. As for heroines, of 


on I have seen beautiful women, and good as 
air. 





home they call her Tode for a nickname; all we 
can do, she will sing, and sing through her nose ; 
and on washing-days she often cooks the dinner, 
and scolds wholesomely, if the tea-napkins are not 
in order. Now, what is. anybody to do with a 
heroine like that ? I have known old maids in 
abundance, with pathos and sunshine in their lives ; 
but the old maid of novels I never have met, who 
abandoned her soul to gossip,—nor yet the other 
type, a life-long martyr of unselfishness. They are 
mixed generally, and not unlike their married 
sisters, so far as I can see. Then as to men, 
certainly I know heroes. One man I knew, as 
high a chevalier in heart as any Bayard of them 
all; one of those souls simple and gentle as a 
woman, tender in knightly honour. He was an 
old man, with a rusty brown coat and rustier wig, 
who spent his life in a dingy village office. You 
poets would have laughed at him. Well, well, his 
history never will be written. The kind, sad, 
blue eyes are shut now. ‘There is a little farm- 
graveyard overgrown with privet and wild grave- 
vines, and a flattened grave where he was laid to 
rest ; and only a few who knew him when they 
were children care to go there, and think of what 
he was tothem. But it was not in the far days of 
Chivalry alone, I think, that true and proud souls 
have stood in the world unwelcome, and, hurt to 
the quick, have turned away and dumbly died. 
Let it be. Their lives are not lost, thank God! _ 

I meant only to ask you, How can I help it, if 
the people in my story seem coarse to you,—if the 
hero, unlike all other heroes, stopped to count the 
cost before he fell in love,—if it made his fingers 
thrill with pleasure to touch a full pocket-book as 
well as his mistress’s hand,—not being withal, this 
Stephen Holmes, a man to be despised? A 
hero, rather, of a peculiar type,—a man, more than 
other men: the very mould of man, doubt it who 
will, that women love longest and most madly. Of 
course, if I could, I would have blotted out every 
meanness before I showed him to you; I would 
have told you Margret was an impetuous, whvie- 
souled woman, glad to throw her life down for her 
father, without one bitter thought of the wife and 
mother she might have been; I would have painted 
her mother tender, (as she was,) forgetting how 
pettish she grew on busy days: but what can I do? 
I must show you men and women as they are in 
that especial State of the Union where Lhve. In 
all the others, of course, it is very different. Now, 
being prepared for disappointment, will you see my 
hero ? 

He had sauntered out from the city for a morn- 
ing walk,—not through the hills, as Margret went, 
going home, but on the other side, to the river, 
over which you could see the Prairie. We are in 
Indiana, remember. The sunlight was pure that 
morning, powerful, tintless, the true wine of life 
for body or spirit. Stephen Holmes knew that, 


The most beautiful is delicate and pure | being a man of delicate animal instincts, and so 


enough for a type of the Madonna, and has a heart | used it, just as he had used the dumb-bells in the 
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All things were made for man, were n’t 
they? He was leaning against the door of the 
school-house,—a red, flaunting house, the daub on 
the landscape : but, having his back to it, he could 
not see it, so through his half-shut eyes he suffered 
the beauty of the scene to act on him. Suffered: 
in a man, according to his creed, the will being 
dominant, and all influences, such as beauty, 
pain, religion, permitted to act under orders. Of 


course. 

It was a peculiar landscape,—like the man who 
looked at it, of a thoroughly American type. A 
range of sharp, dark hills, with a sombre depth of 
— shadow in the clefts, and on the sides massed 
orests of scarlet and flame and crimson. Above, 
the sharp peaks of stone rose into the wan blue, 
wan and pale themselves, and wearing a certain air 
of fixed calm, the type of an eternal quiet. At the 
base of the hills lay the city, a dirty mass of bricks 
and smoke and dust, and at its far edge flowed the 
river,—deep here, tinted with green, writhing and 
gurgling and curdling on the banks over shelving 
edges of lichen and mud-covered rock. Beyond it 

awned the opening to the great West—the 
Prairi ies. Not the dreary deadness here, as farther 
west. Aplain, dark russet in hue,—for the grass 
was sun-scorched,—stretching away into the vague 
distance, intolerable, silent, broken by hillocks and 
puny streams that only made the vastness and 
silence more wide and heavy. Its limitless torpor 
weighed on the brain; the eyes ached, stretching 
to find some break before the dull russet faded into 
the amber of the horizon and was lost. An American 
landscape : of few features, simple, grand in out- 
line as a face of one of the early gods. It lay ut- 
terly motionless before him, not a fleck of cloud in 
the pure blue above, even where the mist rose from 
the river; it only had glorified the clear blue into 
_. Clearer violet. 

Holmes stood “ looking ; he could have 
created a picture like this, if he never had seen 
one ; therefore he was able to recognize it, accepted 
it into his soul, and let it do what it would 
there. 

Suddenly a low wind from the far Pacific coast 
struck from the amber line where the sun went 
down. A faint tremble passed over the great hills, 
the broad sweeps of colour darkened from base to 
summit, then flashed again,—while below, the prai- 
rie-rose and fell like a dun sea, and rolled in long, 
slow, solemn waves. 

The wind struck so broad and fiercely in Holmes’s 
face that he caught his breath. It was a savage 
freedom, he thought, in the West there, whose 
breath blew on him,—the freedom of the primitive 
man, the untamed animal man, self-reliant and self- 
assertant, having conquered Nature. Well, this 
fierce, masterful freedom was good for the soul, 
sometimes, doubtless. It was old Knowles’s vital 
air. He wondered if the old man would succeed in 
his hobby, if he could make the slavish beggars and 
thieves in the alleys yonder comprehend this fierce 


a desperate remedy, this sense of unchecked liberty | 
but their disease was desperate. As for himself, he | 
did not need it; that element was not lacking. In 

| 


’ 
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a mere bodily sense, to be sure. He felt his arm. 

Yes, the cold rigor of this new life had already | 
worn off much of the clogging weight of flesh, | 
strengthened the muscles. Six months more in the | 
West would toughen the fibres to iron. He raised | 
an iron weight that lay on the steps, carelessly test. | 
ing them. For the rest, he was going back here; 
something of the cold, loose freshness got into his 
brain, he believed. In the two years of absence 
his power of concentration had been stronger, his 
perceptions more free from prejudice, gaining every 
day delicate point, acuteness of analysis. He drew 
along breath of the icy air, coarse with the wild 
perfume of the prairie. No, his temperament 
needed a subtiler atmosphere than this, rarer essence 
than mere brutal freedom. The East, the Old 
World, was his proper sphere for self-development. 
He would go as soon as he could command the 
means, leaving all clogs behind. All? His idle | 
thought balked here, suddenly: the sallow fore- | 
head contracted sharply, and his grey eyes grew in | 
an instant shallow, careless, formal, as a man who 
holds back his thought. There was a fierce warring 
in his brain for a moment. Then he brushed his 
Kossuth hat with his arm, and put it on, looking 
out at the landscape again. Somehow its meaning 
was dulled to him. Just then a muddy terrier came 





The hard, shallow look faded out; he half smiled, 
looking in the dog’s eyes. 


to death. But he would have condemned him, and, 


analyzed his sensations on paper,—being sincere 
in all. 
He sat down on the school-house step, which the 


for he was there by appointment to meet Dr. 
Knowles. 

Knowles had gone out early in the morning to 
look at the ground he was going to buy for his 
Phalanstery, or whatever he chose to call it. He 
was to bring the deed of sale of the mill out with 


Holmes saw him at last lumbering across the 


Summer or winter, he contrived to be always hot. 
There was a cart drawn by an old donkey coming 
along beside him. Knowles was talking to the 
driver. The old man clapped his hands as stage- 


there were keen life and promise in every breath. 
They came up at last, the cart empty, and drying for 
the day’s work after its morning scrubbing, Lois’s 





freedom. They craved leave to live on sufferance 


now, not knowing their possible divinity. It was | Barney awake. She grew quite red with pleasure | 
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up, and rubbed itself against his knee. ‘“ Why, — 
Tige, old boy!” he said, stooping to pat it kindly. | 


A curious smile, un- | 
speakably tender and sad. It was the idiosyncrasy — 
of the man’s face, rarely seen there He might | 
have looked with it at a criminal, condemning him | 
if no hangman could be found, would have put the — 


rope on with his own hands, and then most proba- _ 
bly would have sat down pale and trembling, and — 


boys had hacked and whittled rough, and waited; — 
him for Holmes. The next day it was to be signed. _ 
prairie, wiping the ego from his forehead. — 


coachmen do and drew in long draughts of air, as if 
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to talk. Tige followed her, of course; but 
whenshe had gone a little way across the prairie, the 
saw her stop, and presently the dog came back wit 
something in his mouth, which he laid down beside 
his master, and bolted off. It was only a rough 
wicker-basket which she had filled with damp 
lushy moss, and half-buried in it clusters of plumy 

n, delicate brown and ashen lichens, masses of 
forest leaves all shaded green with a few crimson 
tints. It had a clear woody smell, like far-off 
myrrh. The Doctor laughed as Holmes took it up. 

“An artist’s gift, if it is from a mulatto,” he 
said. “A born colourist.” 

The men were not at ease, for some reason; 
they seized on every trifle to keep off the subject 
which had brought them together. 

“ That girl’s artist-sense is pure, and her religion, 
down under the perversion and ignorance of her 
brain. Curious, eh?” 


_ “Took at the top of her head, when you see 
_ her,” said Holmes. 


“It is a necessity for such 








brains to worship. They let the fire lick their 


_ blood, if they happen to be born Parsees. This 
_ girl, if she had been a Jew when Christ was born, 
| would have known him as Simeon did.”’ 


Knowles said nothing,—only glanced at the 
massive head of the speaker, with its overhanging 
brow, square development at the sides, and lowered 
crown, and smiled significantly. 

“ Exactly,” laughed Holmes, putting his hand on 
his head. “ Crippled there by my Yorkshire blood, 
—my mother. Never mind; outside of this life, 
blood or circumstancé matters nothing.” 

They walked on slowly towards town. Surely 
there was nothing in the bill-of-sale which the old 
man had in his pocket but a mere matter of busi- 
ness; yet they were strangely silent about it, as if 


_ it brought shame to some one. There was an em- 


barrassed pause. The Doctor went back to Lois 


| for relief. 


“I think it is the pain and want of such as she 
that make them susceptible to religion. The self 
in them is so starved and humbled that it cannot 
obscure their eyes; they see God clearly.” 

“Say rather,” said fidlinns, ‘that the soul is so 
a and blind that it cannot recognize itself as 

od.” 

The Doctor's intolerant eye kindled. 

“Humph! So that’s your creed! Not Pan- 
theism. yo sum. Of course you go on with the 
conjugation: I have been, I shall be. I,—that 
covers the whole ground, creation, redemption, and 
commands the hereafter!” 

“It does so,” said Holmes, coolly, 

“ And this wretchéd huckater carries her deity 
about her,—her self-existent soul ? How, in God’s 
Dame, is her life to set it free?” 

Holmes said nothing. The coarse sneer could 
not be answered’ Men with pale faces and heavy 
Jaws like his do not their religion or their 
tongue’s end; their creeds leave them only in the 
slow oozing life-blood, false as the creeds may be. 

Knowles went on hotly, half to himself, seizing 


—. 


| 


at seeing Holmes, but went on quickly as the men on the new idea fiercely, as men and women do 


who are yet groping for the truth of life. 
“What is it your Novalis says? ‘The true She- 
chinah is man.’ You know no higher God? Pooh! 


the idea is old enough; it began with Eve. It 





works slowly, Holmes. In six thousand years, 
taking humanity as one, this self-existent soul should 
have clothed itself with a freer, royaler garment 
than poor Lois’s body,—or mine,” he added, 
bitterly. 

“It works slowly,” said the other, quietly. 
“Faster soon, in America. There are yet many 
ills of life for the divinity within to conquer.” 

“And Lois and the swarming mass yonder in 
core dens? It is late for them to begin the 

it?” 

ei Endurance is enough for them here, and their 

religions teach them that. They could not bear 
the truth. One does not put a weapon into the 
hands of a man dying of the fetor and hunger of 
the siege.”’ 

“But what will this life, or ths lives to come, 
give to you, champions who know the truth ?” 


“ Nothing but victory,” he said, in a low tone, — 


looking away. 

Knowles looked at the pale strength of the iron 
face. 

“God help you, Stephen!” he broke out, his 
shallow jeering falling off. “ For there is a God 
higher than we. The ills of life you mean to con- 
quer will teach it to you, Holmes. You'll find the 
Something above yourself, if it’s only to curse Him 
and die,” 

Holmes did not smile at the old man’s heat,— 
walked gravely, steadily. 

There was a short silence. 
hand gently on the other’s arm. 

“ Stephen,” he hesitated, “ you’rea stronger man 
than I. I know what you are; I’ve watched you 
from a boy. But you’re wrong here. I’m an old 
man. There’s not much I know in life,—enough to 
madden me. But I do know there’s something 
stronger,—some God outside of the mean devil they 
call ‘ Me.’ 
story of a man like you and the rest of your sect, 
and of the vile, mean, crawling things that God 
sent to bring him down. There are such things 
yet. Mean eer in your divine soul, low, sel- 
fish things, that will get the better of you, show 


Knowles put his 


ou what youare. You'll do all that man can do. — 


ut they are coming, Stephen Holmes! they’re 
coming !"’ 

He stopped, startled. For Holmes had turned 
abruptly, glancing over at the city with a strange 
wistfulness. It was over in a moment. He re- 
sumed the slow, controlling walk beside him. They 
went on in silence into town, and when they did 
speak, it was on indifferent subjects, not referrin 
to the last, The Doctor’s heat, as it usually did, 
boiled out in spasms on trifles. Once he stumped 
his toe, and, I am sorry to say, swore toe 
it, just as he would have done in the new dia, 
if one of the jail-birds comprising that colony had 
been ungrateful for his advantages. Philanthropists, 
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for some curious reason, are not the most amiable 
members of. small families. 

He gave Holmes the roll of parchment he had in 
his pocket, looking keenly at him, as he did so, but 
only saying, that, if he meant to sign it, it would 
be done to-morrow. As Holmes took it, they 
sto at the great door of the factory. He went 
in e, Knowles going down the street. One 
trifle, strange in its way, he remembered afterwards. 
Holding the roll of paper in his hand that would 
make the mill his, he went, in his slow, grave way, 
down the long passage to the loom-rooms. There 
was a.crowd of porters and firemen there, as usual, 
and he thought one of them hastily passed him in the 
dark e, hiding behind anengine. Asthe shadow 
fell on him, his teeth chattered with a. chilly 
shudder. He smiled, thinking how superstitious 

ple would say that some one trod on his grave 
just then, or that Death looked at him, and went 
on. Afterwards he thought of it. Going through 
the office, the fat old book-keeper, Huff, stopped 
him with a story he had been keeping for him all 
day. He liked to tell a story to Holmes ; he could 
see into a joke; it did a man good to hear a fellow 
laugh like that. Holmes did laugh, for the story 
was a good one, and stood a moment, then went in, 
leaving the old fellow chuckling over his desk. 
Huff did not know how, lately, after every laugh, 
this man felt a vague scorn of himself, as if jokes 
and laughter belonged to a self that ought to have 
been dead long ago. 
keeper had known it, he would have said that the 
man was better than he knew. But then,—poor 
Huff! He passed slowly through the alleys be- 
tween the great looms. Overhead the ceiling looked 
like a heavy maze of iron cylinders and black swing- 
ing bars and wheels, all in swift, ponderous 
motion. It was enough to make a brain dizzy with 
the clanging thunder of the engines, the whizzing 
spindles of red and yellow, and the hot daylight 
glaring over all. The looms were watched by 
women, most of them bold, tawdry girls of fifteen 
or sixteen, or lean-jawed women from the hills, 
wives of the coal-diggers. There was a breathless 
odour of copperas. As he went from one room to 
another up through the ascending stories, he had a 
vague sensation of being followed. Some shadow 
lurked at times behind the engines, or stole after 
him in the dark entries. Were there ghosts, then, 
in mills in broad daylight? None but the ghosts 
of Want and Hunger and Crime, he might have 
known, that do not wait for night to walk our 
streets: the ghosts that poor old Knowles hoped to 
lay for ever. 

Holmes had a room fitted up in the mill, where 
he slept. He went up to it slowly, holding the 
paper tightly in one hand, glancing at the opera- 
tives, the work, through his furtive half-shut eye. 
Nothing escaped him. Passing the windows, he 
did not once look out at the prophetic dream of 
beauty he had left without, In the mill he was of 
the mill. Yet he went slowly, as if he shrank from 


was a simple matter of business, this transfer of 


Perhaps, if the fat old book- 





| possession. 


the task waiting for him. Why should he? It | better for both, perhaps. 


| rate here ; for she had some unreal notions of duty, 


Knowles’s share in the mill to himself; to-day he 
was to decide whether he would conclude the bar. 
gain. If any dark history of wrong lay underneath, 


if this simple decision of his was to be the struggle 


for life and death with him, his cold, firm face told 
nothing of it. Let us be just to him, stand by him, 
if we can,in the midst of his desolate home and 


desolate life, and look through his cold, sorrowful — 


eyes at the deed he was going to do. Dreary 
enough he looked, going through the great mill, 
despite the power in his quiet face. A man who 
had strength for solitude ; yet, I think, with all his 
strength, his mother could not have borne to look 
back from the dead that day, to see her boy so 
utterly alone. 


The day was the crisis of his life, | 


looked forward to for years; he held in his handa © 
sure passport to fortune. Yet he thrust the hour | 


off, perversely, trifling with idle fancies, pushing 


from him the one question which all the years past 


and to come had lett for this day to decide. 


Some such idle fancy it may have been that made | 


the man turn from the usual way down a narrow 


pores into which opened doors from small offices. | 


argret Howth, he had learned to-day, was in the 
first one. He hesitated before he did it, his sallow 
face turning a trifle paler; then he went on in his 
hard, grave way, wondering dimly if she remem- 
bered his step, if she cared to see him now. She 
used to know it,—she was the only one in the world 
who ever had cared to know it,—silly child! Doubt- 
less she was wiser now. He remembered he used 
to think, that, when this woman loved, it would be 
as he himself would, with a simple trust which the 
wrong of years could not touch. And once he had 
thought . Well, well, he was mistaken. Poor 
Margret! Better as it was. They were nothing 
to each other. She had put him from her, and he 
had suffered himself to . put away. Why, he 
would have given up every prospect of life, if he 
had done otherwise! Yet he wondered bitterly if 
she had thought him selfish,—if she thought it was 





money he cared for, as the others did. It mattered — 


nothing what they thought, but it wounded him 
intolerably that she should wrong him. Yet, with 


all this, whenever he looked forward to death, it © 


was with the certainty that he should find her there 
beyond. There would be no secrets then; she 
would know then how he had loved her always. 
Loved her? Yes; he need not hide it from hin- 
self, surely. 

He was now by the door of the office ;—she 
was within. Little Margret, poor little Margret! 
struggling there day after day for the old father and 
mother. ~What a pale, cold little child she used to 
be! such a child! yet kindling at his look or touch, 
as if her veins were filled with subtile flame. Her 
soul was—like his own, he thought. He knew 
what it was,—he only. Even now he glowed with 


a man’s triumph to know he held the secret life of 


this woman bare in his hand. No other human 
power could ever come near her ; he was secure 10 
She had put him from her ;—it was 
Their paths were sepa- 
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and he ‘had too much to do in the world to clog | analyzed day by day: a depth of tender pity for 
himself with cares, or to idle an hour in the rare | outer pain; a fierce longing for rest, on something, 
eestasy of even love like this. in something, he cared not what. He stifled such 
He the office, not pausing in his slow | rebellious promptings,—called them morbid. He 
. Some sudden impulse made him put his hand | called it morbid, too, the passion now that chilled 
| on the door as he brushed against it: just a quick, | his strong blood, and wrung out these clammy drops 
| light touch ; but it had all the fierce passion of a | on his forehead, at the mere thought of this girl 
| earess. He drew it back as quickly, and went on, | below. 
| wiping a clammy sweat from his face. He shut the door of his room tightly: he had 
| he room he had fitted up for himself was white- | no time to-day for lounging visitors. For Holmes, 
| | washed and barely furnished ; it made one’s bones | quiet and steady, was sought for, if not popular, 
I his | | ache to look at the iron bedstead and chairs. | even in the free-and-easy West; one of those men 
look | Holmes’s natural taste was more glowing, however | who are unwillingly masters among men. Just and 
DY 80 | smothered, than that of any saffron-robed Sybarite. | mild, always ; with a peculiar gift that made men 
3 life, | | It needed correction, he knew; here was discipline. | talk their best thoughts to him, knowing they 
and a | Besides, he had set apart the coming three or four | would be understood; if any core of eternal flint 
hour — | years of his life to make money in, enough for the | lay under the simple, truthful manner of the man, 
shing | time to come. He would devote his whole strength | nobody saw it. 
past | tothat work, and so be sooner done with it. Money, He laid the bill-of-sale on the table ; it was an 
| | or place, or even power, was nothing but a means | altogether reo matter on which he sat in judg- 
made — | to him: other men valued them because of their | ment, but he was going to do nothing rashly. A 
row | _ influence on others. As his work in the world was | plain business document: he took Dr. Knowles’s 
fices, — | only the development of himself, it was different, of | share in the factory ; the payments made with short 
n the | course. What would it matter to his soul the day | intervals ; John Herne was to be his endorser: it 
allow | after death, if millions called his name aloud in | needed only the names to make it valid. Plain 
a his | blame or praise ? Would he hear or answer then? | enough; no hint there of the tacit understanding || 
nem- | What would it matter to him then, if he had starved | that the purchase-money was a wedding dowry ; 
She | with them, or ruled over them? People talked of | even between Herne and himself it never was openly || 
vorld | benevolence. What would it matter to him then, | put into words. If he did not marry Miss Herne, ] 
pubt- | the misery or happiness of those yet working in | the mill was her father’s; that of course must be || 
used | this paltry life of ours? In so far as the exercise | spoken of, arranged to-morrow. If he took it, || 
id be of kindly emotions or self-denial developed the then P if he married her? Holmes had been poor, || 
1 the _ higher part of his nature, it was to be commended; | was miserably os yet, with the position and habits | 
» had | as for its effect on others, that he had nothing to | of a man of refinement. God knows it was not to 
Poor | do with. He practised self-denial constantly to | gratify those tastes that he clutched at this money. 
hing | strengthen the benevolent instincts. That very | All the slow years of work trailed up before him, 
d he _ morning he had given his last dollar to Joe Byers, | that were gone,—of hard, wearing work for daily 
> he a half-starved cripple. ‘“Chucked it at me,” Joe | bread, when his brain had been starving for know- 
f he | said, “like as he’d give a bone to a dog, and be | ledge, and his soul dulled, debased with sordid 
ly if | damned to him! Who thanks him?” To tell the | trading. Was this to be always? Were these 
was | truth, you will find no fairer exponent than this | few golden moments of life to be traded for the 
ered — || Stephen. Holmes of the great idea of American | bread and meat he ate? To eat and drink,—was 
him | sociology,—that the object of life is fo grow. Cir- | that what he was here for ? ' 
with — | cumstances had forced it on him, partly. Sitting | As he paced the floor mechanically, some vague | 
h, it | now in his room, where he was counting the cost of | recollection crossed his brain of a childish stor of | 
here | becoming a merchant prinee, he could look back to | the man standing where the two great roads of life | 
she | the time of a boyhood passed in the depths of igno- | parted. They were open before him now. Money, | 
ays, | Tance and vice. He Lew what this Self within | money,—he took the word into his heart as a miser | 
him- _ him was; he knew how it had forced him to grope | might do. With it, he was free from these carking | 
his way up, to give this hungry, insatiate soul air | cares that were making his mind foul and muddy. | 
-she and freedom and knowledge. All men around him | If he had money! Slow, cool visions of triumphs | 
ret! were doing the same,—thrusting and jostling and | rose before him outlined on the years to come, 
and struggling, up, up. It was the American motto, | practical, if Utopian. Slow and sure successes of 
d to Go ahead; mothers taught it to their children: the | science and art, where his brain could work, help- 
uch, whole system was a scale of glittering prizes. He | ful and growing. Far off, yet surely to come, 
Her at least saw the higher meaning of the truth; he | surely for him,—a day when a pure social system 
new had no low ambitions. ‘To lift this self up into a should be universal, should have thrust out its 
vith higher range of being when it had done with the | fibres of light, knitting into one the nations of the 
e of uses of this,—that was his work. Self-salvation, | earth, when the lowest slave should find its true 
nan self-elevation,—the ideas that give birth to, and | place and rightful work, and stand up, knowing 
> in destroy half of our Christianity, half of our philan- | itself divine. “ ‘To insure to vy man the freest | 
was thropy! Sometimes, sleeping instincts in the man | development of his faculties ” he said over the ] 
pa- struggled up to assert a divinity more terrible than | hackneyed dogma again and again, while the heavy, | 
ity, 


this growing self-existent soul that he purified and | hateful years of poverty rose before him that had 
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trampled him down. “To insure to him the freest 
ions he did not need to wait for St. Simon, 
ht with a dreary gibe ; 
money was enough, and—Miss Herne. 

It was curious, that, when this woman, whom he 
saw every day, came up in his mind, it was always 
in one posture, one costume. You have noticed 
that peculiarity in your remembrance of some per- 
sons b Perhaps you would find, if you looked 
closely, that in that look or indelible gesture which 

our memory has caught there lies some subtile 
hint of the tie between your soul and theirs. Now, 
when Holmes had resolved coolly to weigh this 
woman, brain, heart, and flesh, to know how much 
of a hindrance she would be, he could only see her, 
with his artist’s sense, as delicate a bloom of colour- 
ing as eye could crave, in one immovable posture, 
—as Sahel seen her once in some masquerade or 
tableau vivant. June, I think it was, she chose to 
represent that evening,—and with her usual suc- 
cess; for no woman ever knew more thoroughly 
her material of shape or colour, or how to work it 
up. Not an ill-chosen fancy, either, that of he 
moist, warm month. Some tranced summer’s day 
might have drowsed down into such a human form 
by a dank pool, or on the thick grass-crusted mea- 
dows. There was the full contour of the limbs hid 


under warm green folds, the white flesh that glowed | shallow pleasure. He was no longer a young man | 


Poor Margret! 


when you touched it as if some smothered heat lay 
beneath, the snaring eyes, the sleeping face, the 
amber hair uncoiled in a languid quiet, while yellow 
jasmines deepened its hue into molten sunshine, 
and a great tiger-lily laid its sultry head on her 
breast. June? Could June become incarnate 
with higher poetic meaning than that which this 
woman gave it? Mr. Kitts, the artist 1 told you 
of, thought not, and fell in love with June and her 
on the spot, which passion became quite unbearable 
after she had graciously permitted him to sketch 
her,—for the benefit of Art. Three medical students 
and one attorney, Miss Herne numbered as having 
been driven into a state of dogged despair on that 
triumphal occasion. Mr. Holmes may have quar- 
relled with the rendering, doubting to himself if her 
lip were not too thick, her eye too brassy and pale 
a blue for the queen of months; though I do not 


believe he thought at all about it. Yet the picture 
clung to his memory. | 





of this woman as his wife, light blue eyes and 


yellow hair and the unclean sweetness of jasmine | 
flowers mixed with the hot sunshine and smells of | 
the mill. He could think of her in no other light. | 
He might have done so; for the poor girl had her | 
other sides for view. She had one of those sharp, | 

intellects whose possessors are always | 


tawdry 
reckoned “ brilliant women, fine talkers.” She | 
was (aside from the necessary sarcasm to keep up | 


this reputation) a good-humoured soul enough,— | 
when no one stood in her way. But if her shallow | 


became one with the torpid pag: 


sive summer day, and weighed on him alike with a 











some heavy odour always hung about her. Holmes, 
thinking of her now, fancied he felt it stifling the 
air, and opened the window for breath. Patchouli 
or copperas,—what whs the difference? The mill 
and his future wife came to him together; it was 


scarcely his fault, if he thought of them as one, or 
muttered, “ Damnable clog!” as he sat down to | 
write, his cold eye growing colder. But he did not — 
argue the question any longer ; decision had come | 


keenly in one moment, fixed, unalterable. 


If, through the long day, the starved heart of the : 


man called feebly for its natural food, he called it 
a paltry weakness; or if the old thought of the 
quiet, pure little girl in the office below came back 


to him, he—he wished her well, he hoped she might | 
succeed in her work, he would always be ready to | 
lend her a helping hand. So many years (he was | 
ashamed to think how many) he had built the | 


thought of this girl as his wife into the future, put 
his soul’s strength into the hope, as if love and the 
homely duties of husband and father were what 
life was given for! A boyish fancy, he thought. 
He had not learned then that all dreams must yield 
to self-reverence and self-growth. As for takin 
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up this life of poverty and soul-starvation for the | 


sake of a little love, it would be an ignoble martyr- 


dom, the sacrifice of a grand unmeasured life toa | 


now; he had no time to waste. 
he wondered if it hurt her ? 

He signed the deed, and left it in the slow, quiet 
way natural to him, and after a while stooped to pat 
the dog softly, who was trying to lick his hand,— 


with the hard fingers shaking a little, and asmo- — 


thered fierceness in the half-closed eye, like a man 
who is tortured and alone. 


(To be continued.) 








DRESS AND THE DRESSED. 





Tue reign of Queen Anne is marked more by | 
strict decorum in the matter of “ dress,” than by | 


Her Majesty 


lavish splendour or extravagance. 
was very particular on the subject, and would 


. remark minutely on the style of a wig, or the ap- | 
As he slowly paced the room to-day, thinking | 


propriate cut or even lining of a coat. 

French fashions still prevailed, much to the satis- 
faction of the gay and youthful, though they were 
often disapproved and condemned by the serious 
and the aged. Among these French customs none 
obtained more complete ascendancy in this reign 
than that of patching and painting the face. Thus 
we read in the chronicles of those days, that in 
public, ladies who advocated Tory principles, placed 





their patches on one cheek, and those of Whig ten- | 


dencies on the other. 


And the ladies were mighty politicians in those | 
virtues or vices were palpable at all to him, they | days; and dire and dread were the glances shot 


of the oppres- | forth from the bright eyes of the opposing factions. 


Ladies wore the hair curled round the face, while 


vague disgust. The woman luxuriated in perfume; a sort of flowing coif or veil, of the finest linen, 
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was fastened on the head, and fell behind over the 
shoulders. This head-gear prevailed for some time, 
and at length yielded to a frightful Babel head- 
dress, towering up with fearful rigidity of outline ; 
it had been a by-gone fashion, long discontinued, 
which had returned, and resumed its hideous sway, 
with renewed vigour and pertinacity. 

Swift, when dining with Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
observed the Duchess of Grafton in this ungraceful 
head-tire, and said, ‘‘ She looked like a mad woman.” 
To add to the general effect, large tub-hoops came 
into vogue, to expand the flounces and furbelows 
which in this reign became ridiculously enormous. 

The bodice of the dresses opened in front, and 
was secured by rich clasps of gold, silver, or pre- 
cious stones ; atucker or ok appeared above the 
bodice, while the neck was either uncovered, or 
shaded by a light covering of gauze; the sleeves 
were full. 

Large necklaces were very usually, though not 
| constantly worn; but earrings were altogether dis- 
! p ory | Ladies still adhered to their em- 
_ broidered shoes; and both ladies and gentlemen 
rejoiced in richly-embroidered gloves. 

Wigs were still worn by the gentlemen, only 
somewhat contracted in size ; and for undress, some 
of the most flowing curls were tied up behind. 
_ These were called Ramillie wigs, and afterwards 
| tie wigs, which in process of time degenerated into 
| pigtails, but were never considered fwll-dress in 
| this reign. 
| So little were they deemed “comme il faut,” 
| that no one appeared before the Queen in such 
| guise. On one occasion, however, Her Majesty 
| summoned Lord Bolingbroke in haste ; his lordship 
| gave immediate attendance in a Ramillie instead of 
_ a full-bottomed wig, this so offended Her Majesty, 
_ that she said,— 

_ “T suppose his lordship will come to Court the 
next time in his night-cap.” 

The coats of the beaux garcons of this reign were 
made very long, richly edged with gold or silver 
from top to bottom, and decorated with clasps and 
buttons the whole length in front and at the open- 
ing of the sleeves ; they were without collars or 
cuffs. The cravat, which had long ends falling on 
the breast, was generally of point lace, or some- 
times only bordered or fringed with gold lace. 

Young men of fashion frequently had sleeves 
only half way down the arm, and the short sleeve 
very full and deeply ruffled. An ornamental belt 
kept the coat tight at the bottom of the waist. 

The vest and lower part of the dress had little 
clasps, and was seldom seen. The roll-up stocking | 
how came into vogue, and a kind of sandal, very | 
finely wrought, was worn by very young men. | 
Older men, or those who did not so much affect | 
fashion, had the shoe fastened with small buckles | 
_— the instep ; and raised, but not very high | 

iceis, 

So much for the “ Mode” in the days of Queen | 
Anne—a time ever memorable in the annals of our 
land for grand names and splendid deeds. 

M. H. D. 





HOW OTHERS LIVE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. CaRLisie. 





Froatrne down a troubled sea of guilt while 
old time rolls on the dark waves of destruction ! 

Sinking beneath the overwhelming flood of sin! 
Buried under the deepening tide of crime! In 
want and woe. In sin and sorrow. -In disgrace 
and despair. 

So do others live. Itis an appalling fact that in 
this city, with the Gospel preached on every side ; 
church bells pealing from every quarter; Chris- 
tianity open to all ; there are thousands of human 
beings living in the most reckless and seemingly 
hopeless state of depravity: given up to every 
debasing vice: openly and shamelessly yielding to 
each base impulse. 

There is a district of our city—more than one, 
though now we have one especially in view—in- 
habited exclusively by a criminal population : whole 
streets are devoted to the use of these people, and 
lodging-houses are kept entirely for their accommo- 
dation. Here they hide like vermin from the 
terriers of the law, only crawling out to pursue 
their iniquitous or idle callings. 

Filth is the characteristic of this horrible quarter ; 
filth of every kind, moral and physical. The houses 
teem with filth, the fetid atmosphere reeks with it, 
the minds, and hearts, and souls, are all rotting 
under corruption ; there is not the smallest oasis 
of purity on either side; pollution almost beyond 
belief :—degradation beyond hope is everywhere, 
any cleansing process seems an impossibility ; it 
needs a stronger current than the Auleus and 
Peneus to cleanse this modern Augean stable. 

And here “others” live and die! Here child- 
hood sucks its first lessons of guilt! Baby lips, by 
habit, learn to lisp the oath, the curse, the blas- 
phemy! Infant eyes behold scenes of the most 
revolting kind, and the opening mind blossoms 
under the scorching and destroying fire of sin. 
This picture is from life. It is not overdrawn. If 
any doubt, let him examine for himself; the proof 
lies within the radius of a very few miles. 

The male portion of this community consists of | 
criminals of | degree, and vagabonds of all 
denominations. Thieves, coiners, murderers, and 
malefactors of every kind live here together, with 
beggars and itinerant venders of boot laces, meat 
skewers, groundsel for birds, and other small 
wares. 

The females are, of course; (for none others would 
be found in this locality), lost and degraded women, 
living with these thieves, and being supported 
by them. Marriage is totally ignored. 

Utterly separated from every remnant of morality 
or respectability, with an impassable barrier be- 


tween them and the better portion of mankind, 


their hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them, they ring the changes of their dis- 


_cordant lives on crime and concealment, drowning 
| all better thoughts, should such glimmer through 
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darkness of their lives, in drink and de- 
us do 


5 


{ 


exist, groping in a labyrinth of 
where hell yawns in the centre, and crime 
each ing out. The thieves’ lodging-house 
is at the bottom of the social ladder ;- the darkest 
and deepest pit into which either man or woman 
can fall:—the depth from which there seems no 
escape but death. 

e means by which these wretched people earn 
a subsistence are, as before stated, various. The 
more skilful become thieves. The thief is the aris- 
tocrat of the district, the genius of the locality, for, 


Fe 


he must certain essential qualities if he 
would become an adept, and not to be an adept is 
to be always in jail. 


The thief must be “sharp,” that is the first 
essential—then he must have, or acquire, a certain 
dexterity of hand, with sundry other talents in the 
way of lying, and ingenuity in casting the suspicion 
in the wrong road, Xc. ! 

But as all do not possess these high qualities— 
as all are not geniuses of this order—so the duller 
spirits are, perforce, compelled to earn their bread 
in duller and less-exciting ways—taking up the 
mercantile or the begging line. 3 

The latter trade, when carried on scientifically, is 
considered a profitable occupation. A scientific 
beggar, sound in wind and limb, and in full work- 
ing powers, takes, as his daily walk, sixty streets 
per diem; the calculation being, that he will get, 
on an average, one penny from each street: this is 
the minimum, One penny per street gives, for 
sixty streets, 5s. per day, or 30s. per week, or £75 
per annum—very little, if at all, under a country 
curate’s income! It will be understood that all the 
streets are not the length of Oxford Street. Many 
of these so-called “ streets’’ are mere passages, or 
small courts, all, however, yielding the tax of one 

nny. 

But a well got-up case of street-begging—an ex- 
pensively-dressed case—for there is considerable 
expense in some of these cases, will clear far more 
than the calculated penny. A sorrowing widow, 
whose trim weeds and decent black bonnet show so 
worthy a respect for the dead—so commendable a 
token in her poor circumstances, appeals forcibly 
to the tender hearts of the passers-by, as she looks 
down affectionately at the three little children 
dragging wearily beside her. 
Samaritan, who throws her a shilling, think that 
the defunct husband exists but in the imagination, 


or that his supposed offspring have been hired at 


the established charge of sixpence per day; and 


been with the outfitting Nathan of the locality, 


who resolutely claims “ payment in advance,” and | 


will not bate a penny of his demand. For, at the 
“ outfitting’ shops in the neighbourhood beggars 


Little does the good | 


plants of the begging class. The past year shot 
out a large crop of Lancashire operatives, who, if 
they dragged their limbs to London, left their 
native patois behind them—not one word of the 
strong northern dialect being recognisable in their 
app for Metropolitan help. Nathan, if we mis. 
take not, has turned out many a poor operative 
during the past months. 

Then there is the one-legged sailor, whose other 
limb was shot away at the engagement, of which 


the sanguinary chart lies spread before him. Healso, 











even to the wooden leg, is Nathan’s manufacture, 


His calling is not so profitable a speculation as the 


widow’s, but it is far easier. He has only to sit — 


still and display the muffled stump of the missing 


leg, and wait for a harvest of halfpennies from the 
lovers of the horrible. 


Then there is another class—rather above the © 
All of them offshoots | 


begging tribe—the artists! 

of the thieves’ quarters. 
On a cold and wet winter day if you go along 

Whitechapel, you may see plenty of these gentle- 


men covering the pavement with their many-tinted | 


productions of brown horses on blue backgrounds, 
or white terriers, with hugely disproportionate 
eyes, or speckled trout, swimming over methodically 
arranged waves, within a rainbow circle of vivid 
colours. 


So, then, do these people live—gleaning from | 


the bed of spurious charity—from the false system 
of street alms-giving, the money which might flow 


in a better channel, but which with them is spent | 


in vice. 
It is wonderfully easy to cast the idle coppers to 
the idle vagrant; it pays conscience at the very 
| cheapest rate, both as to trouble and actual outlay, 
but it is a great mistake to suppose that such an 
_act is charity. There is no charity in it. 

All surplus cash belongs by right to the deserv- 
ing destitute—not to the undeserving. If it goes 
to the latter, it must be taken from the former— 
for money cannot be given twice ; and therefore, by 
this indiscriminate and unwise street-giving, the 
deserving are robbed for the worthless: and that 
is not charity. . 

These, then, are how some of these Arabs of the 
City live by day, and at night they creep back to 
their loathsome dens, to snatch a restless rest, un- 
less, indeed, crime and vice—the harpies preying 
on these lost creatures—should summon them to 
their work again. 











can be supplied with any costume on the shortest 
notice. Let but a heavy frost set in during the 


The lodging-houses—fearful dens as they are— 
bring in an enormous profit to the landlords. The 


| arrangements are as follows :— 
that the only struggle the “ weeds’ have cost has | 


These unwholesome dwellings are apportioned 
out into a number of bed-rooms, and one long low- 
roofed kitchen, which serves as the common sitting- 
room. 

The charge is threepence per night, paid in 
advance, this includes a ae. in all probability a 
“shake down ” of straw—and the use of the kitchen 


winter, and “ frozen-out poor gardeners ” can have | with fire and gas. The “payment in advance” is 


as many spades, hoes, and suitable habiliments as 


they please. Certain seasons bring forth certain 


rigidly enforced, there is no departure from this 


rule, the landlord being inexorable on this point ; 
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no money no bed, is his rule, and he never departs 
from it; he knows neither charity nor pity; he 
keeps the house for his own profit, and not for the 

ivilege of exercising these Christian virtues. It 
is his business to consult bis own interests, and 
disregard the interests of others. 

Woe be to the penniless wretch whose rent is not 
ready! Out he goes into the dark and stormy 
night, as cold and cruel and pitiless to his shelter- 
less head, as the landlord, and not one whit more 


so! 

And the ions of that destitute being look 
on, and consent to and help in his expulsion. No 
considerations of friendship influence them. Selfish- 
ness is the monarch of the place, and his prime 
minister, Self-interest, pulls the strings of each 
human heart, setting the will in motion. 

Self-interest says, “ Protect the rights of the 
landlord, because by so doing you protect your- 
selves. Don’t, by showing a kind turn to another, 
put the rope round your own neck! Don’t turn 
yourselves out of doors by interfering with the 
privileges of those who keep a shelter for you. If 
you destroy the security of the landlord by making 
his gain uncertain,—for nothing but the certainty 
of an enormous return would induce any man to 
carry on this traffic,—you drive him away from the 
locality, and then what is to become of you? 
London Bridge is a cold place of a cold night, damp, 
and bad for the rheumatism, redolent of fever and 
ague: it is much better to be in the filthy kitchen 
with its roaring fire, than sleeping under one of 
those terrible arches. So,” repeats Self-interest, 
. respect the interests of the landlord for your own 
sake |” 

Some notion of the profit derivable from these 
lodging-houses may be gathered from the following 
reliable account. 

Although of no great size, these places are so 
overcrowded that from seventy to eighty people 
find accommodation there each night. Twenty or 
thirty will occupy one sleeping-room, all notions of 
propriety being disregarded. 

ake, as am average, seventy persons per night. 
Seventy threepences give 17s. Gd. per night, or 
£6 2s. 6d. per week: or £318 10s. per annum! 
Not a bad income, were it not the “ wages of sin and 
death."’ But these houses are incentives to, and 
receptacles for, the t vice, and those who 
keep them are responsible for what passes within, 
and so are rapidly and surely earning those 
“ wages,” 
Sometimes one landlord will own two or three 


houses, all conducted on the same scale of several | 


bed-rooms and one dirty kitchen! 

And in such dens are born and bred a coming 
generation! Beings of intellectual capacities, with 
the power of judging and choosing between right 
and wrong! 
eternally Jost or saved! 

What result can be looked for from such a breed- 


ing? Nothing but a rapidly increasing generation | 


of criminals, a prolific crop of hopeless, reckless, 
men and women, and children ; and a few years will 
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turn the latter loose on the world, for crime matures 
rapidly. Those who are children now will not be 
children five or six years hence. They are seryip 


their apprenticeship at present, and when their _ 


time is out they will be adepts in their craft, for 
their education is never at a stand-still ; each word 
they hear is a new lesson, every drunken bray] g 
fresh page of learning. 

Is it any wonder that with such a training-schoo| 


of crime, the statistics of our country should fur. — 


nish so startling an item in the outlay for its 
suppression ? 


ails, police-courts, and penal settlements, are 


costly establishments, and are all supported by such | 


places and such people. The cost of crime to the 
a is now so ruinous that we cannot afford to 
keep the culprits we have caged, but must cast them 
back again upon society with tickets of leave, to 
recommence their iniquitous career. Surely it were 
better policy to nip crime in the bud: that were an 
easier task than to cut down the full-grown tree. 
A feeble effort is made, as we shall show presently, 
but the disease is gigantic, and it needs a gigantic 
remedy. Immersion in the cold bath cured many 
a case of cholera, when a sprinkle in the face would 
only have made the patient shudder. 

Now from the foregoing statement two questions 
arise—Primo: How came these miserable people to 
this lost state ? 


2nd.— What hope is there of rescue from it? 


To the first query, then, we reply, that experience, | 


and an analysis of the lives of a few, prove that by 


the insidious but sure process of “small crimes”— | 
erroneously so styled—for no crime is “ small” in | 


God's sight—this region has been populated. 


No man becomes a “criminal,” taken in the | 
legal sense, at once. There is always an initiatory | 
process. There must be a tutelary Fagin some- | 


where, leading the victim on step by step ; and the 


tutelary Fagin exists in the promptings of a vicious — 


heart. Circumstances favour his teaching ; but the 


head master lives there, suggesting the initiatory ; 


lessons of small crimes. 


“Small crimes,” then—such as the world calls | 
“small’’—have been the shoals on which these | 


souls have made shipwreck. 

Oh, men and women, don’t think lighly of small 
crimes, either in yourselves or others, Correct 
these petty offences in your children, in your ser- 
vants, in your. workpeople. Don’t pass over the 
equivocation —first cousin to a lie, or the petty 
theft. Don’t be afraid to point out the latter to 
those under you. Remember that Hell holds her 
thousands and her tens of thousands, and that all 
have taken, as the first step in that ruined road, 
one tiny insidious animalcule of crime. 

Drunkenness has driven many and many a one 


| into the darkness of the thieves’ lodging-houses. 
Men and women with souls to be | How many millions have stolen to satisfy the thirst 
|'which drink creates! 


And drunkenness always 
begins with a single glass ! 

Petty thefts, boyish thefts, shufflings about half- 
pennies, greed about trifles, faults which pass by 


unreproved, or excused, because the delinquent is 
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more ! | 

Then, among the women,—how many owe their 
fall to the love of Saery, Degmning, perhaps, in the 

nging for a gaudy ribbon, or a gay new gown! 
Mo of the fetmale Yahabitants of this quarter have 
once been decent domestic servants, until vanity 
has led them astray, and ruin hunted them 
down. 

Evil companions, and the inability to say “No” 
to their solicitations, have drawn others into this 
whirlpool of vice. 

“No” is a very short but avery useful little 
monosyllable—none shorter, none more useful in 
our tongue. 

It is a good thing to be able to say “ No,” where 
“No” is right, and to keep to it also. It isa better 
thing to be well practised in the legitimate use of 
that short word, than to be versed in all the learn- 
ing of the Ancients. 

And, like the muscles of the body, it gains 
strength by use. Every “ No” is a tonic to the 
will. The will languishes without that wholesome 
medicine—a firmly-expressed and firmly-held re- 
fusal to do wrong. 

Thexe is no station in life free from temptation, 
and therefore none where the exercise of “ No” is 


| a man of education and respectability having, 
| through the inability to say “ No,” fallen into this 


| quote from the original sacred text. 


| correcting the error, and giving the original. 


| caution, questioned him of his antecedents. 


last horrible refuge for the guilty, came to our know- | 


ledge. His story was as tollews :— 

“Some time since, a City Missionary, while 
holding the evening service on the Sabbath night, 
in one of these lodging-houses, had occasion to 
At the close 
of the service, just as the Missionary was about to 
quit the room, a man—one of the dirtiest and most 
ragged, came up to him, and addressed him respect- 
fully. ‘Sir,’ he said to the Missionary, ‘ You are 
in error on such a point; the Greek stands thus,’ 
The 
Missionary looked at him in astonishment. His 


- tone, his words, his education, were all at variance 


with his appearance and habits of life. The Mis- 
sionary discussed the point; and then, feeling in- 
terested in him, delicately, and with the greatest 
‘Sir,’ 


| replied the man, ‘I was educated at Oxford, and 


Was once a clergyman of the Church of Englard.’ 

“* And y 

“Drink brought me here. I fell into drinking 
habits, I had not the resolution to abstain. I went 
from bad to worse, until I became the wretch you 
see before you. Drink brought ine here—but drink 
turns traitor now, and refuses to help me any fur- 
ther. Drink, sir, can’t make me forget what 1 have 
been, or what I am!” 

What became of him? God only knows! 

Yet the little monosyllable would have kept him 
from his horrid fate. 

And thus have these outcasts drifted to ruin. 


Now comes the second query: What is the hope of 
rescue ? 
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One terrible instance of | 


i 
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_ The chief hope for them is through the City Mis- 
sionaries, 

These devoted men, sometimes at the peril of 
their lives, traverse these dark haunts. othing 
daunts them, no difficulties discourage them, no 
personal annoyance makes them turn back. They 
venture alone into houses, and cellars, and dens, 
where the police refuse to enter, except in large 
bodies and under strong precautionary measures, 
Personal risk is never thought of, insult and injury 
are always met with the pure spirit of Christian 
forgiveness and love, and the consequence is, that 
the Missionary when once known, is safe among 
them. He is not only tolerated, but respected and 
liked, and welcomed by them. They know that he 
is their friend—the only one they have in all the 
world probably ; he is the last feeble anchor to 
“hope,” and lost outcasts as they are, hope is still 
dear to them. 

The religious service held every Sabbath evening 
in one or other of these Jodging-houses is a sight 
well worth witnessing. On one occasion we were 
permitted (the permission had been asked) to be 
present. 

The room where this service was held was one of 
the long, low-roofed, comfortless kitchens. There 


'were about sixty or seventy persons assembled. 


Some were sleeping, some talking, some idling, 
others eating and drinking; others, again, wan- 


dering about the rcom and scanning us with, 





if the truth must be spoken, no very favourable 
or friendly eyes. A huge fire burnt at one end 
of the room, and the single gas jet hanging 
from the centre of the ceiling, lit the place sul- 
ficiently, if not brilliantly. The wooden benches 
were of the roughest and most comfortless kind, the 
tables also as rough as could be made ; shelves were 
erected here and there, and were covered with 
various utensils—cups, saucers, teapots, and jugs. 
Long lines of half-washed clothes were suspended 
overhead, and gave the finishing touch to this scene 
of misery and degradation. The atmosphere of the 
place was horrible. Men, with sinister faces and 
the unmistakable coiffure of the jail, lounged 
around, while bold-looking women, in rags and 
filth, unwashed, uncombed, uncared-for, wandered 
up and down, carrying their miserable offspring, 
talking, laughing, jesting, or scowling. 

There, were children of various ages—poor, 
diseased-looking children. One we noticed crying 
with the pain of her inflamed eyes, without any one 
to pity her, no one to apply any soothing remedy ! 
No one to whisper a word of kindness te the 
miserable little creature. 

And in that place the Missionary opened the 
Word of God. It seemed, indeed, casting pearls 
to swine. He read, he prayed, and after that he 
distributed hymn-books, oe es all to join him 
in singing to the praise of the Great Master to 
whose words they had been listening, 

And as thus he proceeded, those who had been 
laughing, and talking, and jesting, turned an atten- 
tiveear tohim. They heard him, if not “ gladly,’ 
(for who shall say what was in those poor dark- 
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ened hearts ?) at least respectfully. One woman— 

she was young and handsome, and had ap 

one of the most careless and defiant, crept up 

timidly behind him, and fixing her eyes on the 

Bible held up by him, seemed to forget herself in 
j rhe brought so near to her. And the 


the 9 
untuned voices were raised in chorus with his, and | 


the rough hands were stretched out eagerly for the 
tracts he gave them. It may be that no great 
profit resulted from the reading—still, they were 
taken eagerly and gratefully, and that was some- 
thing. The good seed was scattered, though per- 
haps it fell but on stony places. 

And when the Missionary left, there was not one 
voice that did not utter a cordial and respectful 
“ Good night, sir.” 

And a blessing has rested on these missionary 
labours. Many a sinking soul has grasped the 
outstretched hand and been saved. One or two of 
these instances we may name. 

A young woman of humble but honest parentage 
had been led astray — by what process matters 
little. She fell; and going on from bad to worse, 
came to be the companion of thieves and wantons, 
and the inhabitant of one of these lodging-houses. 

And many and many an hour of deep shame and 
sorrow she spent there. Many and many a night 
she wept bitterly at the thought of a kind old 
father whose heart was breaking, and she the 
cause. 

Many and many a time through the ribald 
laughter, and the obscene jest, and the drunken 
oaths, and cursings, and quarrellings, the memory 
of a sister’s dear face and her gentle homely voice 
would come, driving this miserable outcast almost 
to madness with the thought of her own guilt and 
folly, and of the flood of sin which kept the twain 
apart. ani 

' wed it may be that the incense of her tears went 
up to Him, carrying a prayer for help: it may be 
oa her bitter grief unconsciously cried to Him for 
aid. 

Then came the longing, the hopeless yearning 
for escape from her present fate ; and as she longed 
—it came to her—for the Missionary stood beside 
her. He saw and noticed, and spoke with her— 
he heard the sad tale—he listened to her broken 
sobs and her words of self-upbraiding, and he pro- 
mised to help her. 

He had to wait and watch for his opportunity, 
for many would have kept her back if they had got 
a suspicion of her intention. 

One night—one dark and moonless night, not 
long afterwards, the Missionary told her to be on 
the;look-out for him. At the appointed hour he 
had a cart waiting at the end of the street. Little 
did this wretched woman think as she erept timidly 
from her loathsome home, who was in that cab 
expecting her. 

She looked eagerly up and down the dark pave- 








haggard face was white with terror durine 
har anal of her flight. sh pore 
But she reached the cab in safety, and springing 
in, was clasped in the arms of her long lost and sti] 
loving sister. 
Since then she has done well. Such a tale needs 
no comment, it is a moral in itself. 
Again, another instance. A young man, a decent 
and skilful artisan, had, through bad companions 
failing in the little stalwart “No,” yielding to the 
temptations of the world, lost both place and cha. 


ee 


_racter, and running rapidly down the sliding scale 


of crime, found himself at the end in a thieves’ 
lodging-house. He lived here some time as others 
lived, by plunder. But, he hated the life: he 
longed to be honest once more, and to live among 
honest people, and he made up his mind to do so 
if he could. 

He went wisely to work, and appealed to the 
Missionary. “Sir,” he said, “ I want to get away 
from all this: I’m heart-sick of the life: I hate it, 
but what can I do? No one will take me without 
a character! Will you help me to get work and 
live honestly again ?” 

The Missionary promised that he would. It was 
a difficult promise to keep, but it was kept.‘ This 
artisan has also done well, and is now a decent and 
respectable member of society. 

Some of the dangers to which the Missionaries 
are subjected in the first instance, may be gathered 
from the following :— 

A Missionary had for some time been labouring 
in one of the least promising and most disorderly of 
the Jewish quarters, hoping to create a favourable 
impression, and so change the character of the 
neighbourhood ; but all his efforts were ineffectual, 
he met with nothing but insult and rough treat- 
ment. Hard words were showered at him ; threats, 
abuse, everything but personal violence, and even 
that he expected. One man in particular was ex- 
tremely offensive and derisive, and this man had 
received great kindness and attention from the 
Missionary. ) 

One day, a message was brought to the Mis- 
sionary, purporting to be from this man, to the 
effect that he wished much to see him immediately. 
Hoping and believing that his heart was touched at 
last, the Missionary accompanied the messenger 
gladly to the uppermost room of a filthy and dila- 

vidated looking house. Here the messenger left 
him, saying that the person who had sent for him 
would soon be with him. 

Some time clapsed, it might be half an hour, or 
more, and the man did not appear ; the Missionary 
began to suspect that all was not right, but that he 
had for some nefarious purpose been entrapped into 
this place. Determined to wait no longer, he tried 


| to open the door: to his utter consternation he 


found that it was locked from the outside. There 


was no longer any doubt about the fact of his 


ment. She felt that her intention must be known | having been decoyed into the place for some 


to those about her. Each one she met came to her 
as an enemy, who would drag her back from life to 


| revengeful purpose. 


This was a position to try a man’s courage. 


death "for life lay before, death behind her. Her | Here he was in the midst of those who were bis 
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open and avowed enemies, a single man against tent—for God’s sake—to do the work for the hire, 
hundreds, unarmed and unproteeted, completely at small though that hire be. 
their mercy. ; _ One of these disheartening cases is as follows :— 
But the Missionary’s courage did not fail under | there are many others, but we have only time and 
this severe test. He understood every bearing of space for one. 
his position, he knew that he was completely inthe | A man who had been reclaimed from the lodging- 
power of those who for months past had threatened houses, and provided with decent occupation, went 
and abused him; he saw the danger he was in and on go well for a time that he managed to save a 
bravely did he grapple with it. good sum of money, some twenty or thirty pounds. 
There was a small window at the end of the room With this he meant to emigrate. In an evil hour 
overlooking the street which by this time was filled he drew his little fund from the bank where it had 
by a noisy and clamouring crowd, who shouted and been deposited. The Missionary was not near him 
shrieked, and jeered at him as he looked down on — then, the poor man had other people and other cares 
them from his prison. Fierce, angry glances shot to occupy him, he had aJarge family of lost crea- 
from their eyes, fierce words of hate were on their tures (about three thousand fell to his share) under 
tongues. “The Christian dog was caged at last!’’ | his charge, and it was impossible for him to devote 
“He would come where he wasn’t wanted—would | himself exclusively to one. 
he ?” and then followed some horrid blasphemy. | The temptations of evil companions proved irre- 
The Missionary threw up the window and tried | sistible, the intended emigrant yielded to the allure- 
to speak to them, bis words were drowned by yells | ments of these false friends, who clustered round 
and execrations. He opened his Bible and read in him with flattering words and professions of friend- 


aloud, unfaltering voice. Probably not one word ship, now they knew he had a considerable sum of | 


reached the noisy crowd below, but the act proved money in hand! And he—poor idiot—listened 
his high unflinching Christian courage. Lither to, and was led away by, these specious hypocrites ! 
while he was reading, or soon after he had ceased Within a few days every farthing of his money was 
there was a low knock at the door of the room,— | gone. The labours of years had been frittered 
“Come out,” whispered a cautious voice; “come away in folly and dissipation, and the wretched 
out; I’ve unlocked the door; you'll get away now man returned to his worthless mode of life a heart- 
if you mind not to let ’em get a sight of you; broken and reckless creature. 

don’t for your life let °em see your face ; creep The following anecdote will illustrate the extra- 
through the crowd and make for your home as fast ordinary influence which the Missionary exercises 
as ever you can. Take care as you go down the over these reckless people. It proves, moreover, 
stairs, they've put broken glass in the darkest part that bad as they are, they are still capable of some 
to trip you.” worthy feeling of gratitude and affection. 

The Missionary left the room and walked care- One evening, a Missionary was robbed of his 
fully down the stairs ; so far he obeyed hisunknown watch, a half sovereign, and some loose silver. Not 
adviser, and no farther, for he did not “creep having the slightest clue to the thief, or the least 
through the crowd,” he did not play the coward hope of recovering his property, he resigned him- 


and sneak away as if he had been the guilty party ; | self to his loss with the philosophy of the “ inevi- 
he walked boldly among them, he spoke to and table.” 


reasoned with them, and his high, indomitable, A short time elapsed, when one day a man came 
Christian courage met with its reward; it won the | up to the Missionary, and accosted him. “ You 
respect of that lawless rabble. lost your watch, sir,”’ he said, “on such a night, 


He reached his home in safety. Many and many | and in such a place?” “TI did,” replied the Mis- 
atime has he visited the same locality since that | sionary. “Here it is,” rejoined the thief, pro- 
memorable day, and never again has he been met | ducing it. “I took it;—but I didn’t know it was 
with insult or threatened with personal violence. | you, sir, or I wouldn’t have done it. I can’t give 

But to return from Judea to the thieves’ quarters. | you back the half sovereign and the silver— 

We have said that many have been reclaimed because my pal sloped off with it.” 
from their lost condition and have done well after- | Now, here was a thief absolutely giving back his 
wards. There is a reverse side to the shield how- | lawful gain, not through fear of detection—for he 
ever. The change’ for the better is not always | knew that he was safe—but simply by the force of 
lasting. Disheartening cases occur sometimes. | his gratitude to, and respect for, the Missionary. 
The fact is that more Missionaries are wanted for| As we have before remarked, it is not only the 


the work—to watch over those who have been | duty but the policy of the better classes to assist 


reclaimed. How is it possible for these men to do | these missionary labours, and do what they can to 


their duty when each of them has perhaps the care | stem the rising flood of evil. That it is an eyil of 
of three thousand souls? The harvest truly is | gigantic proportions, no one can doubt. The crim- 
plenteous, but the labourers are few, aud no more | inal population of London at the present date, 
labourers can be provided until the funds be in- | numbers many thousands, and children are born 
creased, for these City Missionaries are almost all each day, adding to the numbers and promising a 
marnied men, with families, who cannot afford to fresh and inexhaustible supply as the present stock 
give their services for nothing. They are paid is draughted off by death or transportation. 


poorly enough for these services, still they are con- That the corruption, if allowed to spread, must 
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deteriorating effect on the lower classes 
is obvious; and that this extending through the 

will miiitate against the comfort and 
the upper ranks ia equally plain. | 
It is needless to advance the St ted plea. That 
must be apparent to all who think on the subject, 
or care “ how others live.” 


§S. CunnInGHAM. 








MAY. 


Here is May! Sweet month of flowers; ra- 
diant with sunshine, laden with a thousand per- 
fumes. The leafy trees pour forth from their 
emerald branches the many-toned voices of the 
birds, who now dwell amid the voluptuous bowers 
of Nature. All speak in that eloquent language 
which belongs only to May, of the genial summer- 
tide. Winter winds have passed away, and the 
earth comes forth, right royally, in her festive 
summer garb. The brooklet’s voice murmurs a 
welcome to the blithe and gladsome season, as it 
wanders through forests and fields, ever onward— 


“To join the brimming river.” 


The tempestuous storm-winds of March, and the 
ever-falling showers of April, are gone, and May 
ascends her vernal throne, a very queen, with her 
thousands of floweret attendants, many-hued and 
starry are they. Over us, likewise, May has a 
magnetic influence, although to some, perchance, it 
comes laden with many a mournful retrospect, and 


longings given us from the spectral voice of the 
phantom past. 


“What fond, strange yearnings, from the soul’s dee 


; (cell, 
Gush for the faces we no more may see, 


How are we haunted in thy wind’s low tone, 
By voices that are gone !” 


Yes! with some of us the May sun is dimmer 
than of yore; the flowers have lost somewhat of 
their radiancy, and the birds’ sweet songs are 
tinged with atone of sadness, for between them 
and us falls the shadow of a grave. Yet our 
sorrow is lightened by the music-toned, passionate 
voice of May, that speaks to us of that other world, 
where holiness, peace, and beauty, are fully realized 
and glorified, and we feel that there live our lost 
ones, who are “not lost, only gone before.” As 
we listen, surrounded by the gloriousness of earth, 
we hear angel voices whispering from afar, “ Salem, 
Salem !"” Then we feel and comprehend the lessons 
which have been given unto us by Him, in the 
great and many-paged book of Nature. ‘ 


LEILA. 


es 


TOM HARTLEY.—A LYRICAL BALLAD, 


(Drawn FRoM THE LiFE,*) 





Wuo knows not Hartley !—day by day 
Through every thorpe and town, 

His busy wheel must work its way 
And hold its old renown. 


Nor surer round accustomed eaves 
The wheeling swallow sings, 

When first the cuckoo wakes the year, 
And every woodland rings. 


But soon as summer scents the hay, 
Or autumn gilds the grain ; 

Full many a swain will think of Tom, 
And wish him round again. 


For none like he can burnish blade, 
Or trim the mower's pride, 

Through all the length of Westmoreland, 
With twenty shires beside. 


Small stock hath he at fortune’s hand, 
As many count their store ; 

Yet ne’er a lord in all the land 
Need ask his God for more. 


An honest hand that gets him bread, 
A heart that keeps content, 

These are his wealth—and in their stead, 
What better may be sent ? 


And here ofttime beside the road 
He at his task is seen ; 

Or yonder, where th’ old elm-tree shades 
The dappled village green. 


From dawn to dark his wheel is heard 
As blithesome.as a bee ; 

While here a word, and there a word, 
As gaily gossips he. 3 


To each he gives his golden chat, 
For all are known to him, 

From childhood bright as cherry bloom 
To old age hoar and dim. 


For think not toil and that fierce strife 
Which sometimes labour brings ; 

Hath blurred the beauty of his life, 
Or lost him happier things. 


But rather hath he ta’en a rest 
From this his hard employ ; 

As 'twere a whetstone at the heart 
To give an edge to joy. 


And often as the wheel whirs round, 
While yet he plies his trade ; 

His ear will woo a sweeter sound, 
His thoughts elsewhere have strayed. 


Perchance, his little homeside brook 
In fancy babbles by ; 

Then mark the spring-tide in his look ! 
Spring sunshine in his eye ! 


* To many of our north-country readers the hero of this 
simple ballad may be not ther unknown. ‘‘ Shear Tom, 
as he is familiarly called in Westmoreland, being a road-side 





prophet, by no means without honour in his own country. 
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Or, it may be he walks again A life that lights our common road, 
Beside some glorious flood, | Yet still is seen to shine, 
Where cataracts bellow down the glen, Unfailing in earth’s dust and din, 
And shake the echoing wood. I would such life were miue. 
For oft before the dawn is up Such. Hartle 
7 y, seem thy hand and heart, 
While stars bestrew the gray, And such thy life to me, 
With steps that chide the laggard sun So thank I God for what thou art 
He hastes upon his way. And what I yet would be. 
And ere the upland dew be dry, Avsagun Har Sirs. 
Or folded flower be out, 
His hazel rod will arch amain 
Above the plunging trout. : Prk wate me 
For well he loves each stately stream, 
And well the noisy rills, 
With every sullen tarn that sleeps 
Amid the brooding hills, 


Hence is he dear full far and near 
To every fisher’s heart, 

Another Izaac given to earth, 
True patriarch of his art. 


Yet sometimes thoughts of sterner trains 
Than rod or line suggest, 

Will drift across the busy brain, 
And harbour in the breast. 


Hence holds he truth as clear and good 
As ever fell from pen, 

Rare wisdom by the wayside learned, 
Ripe knowledge not of men. 


And often, while he jogs apace 
And weaves a simple song, 

Some wond’rous touch of happy grace 
Will flash upon the tongue. 


Some gleams athwart the memory fly, 
Some joy bis fancy fills, 

And he must sing, he knows not why, 
For all his nature thrills. 


So keepeth he for each and all 
What best may seem relief, 

In mirthful mood, good store of smiles, 
In sorrow, honest grief. 


Thus lives he in the fear of God, 
So will he die I ween, 

And braver heart beneath the sod 
Ne’er heaved the churchyard green. 


And henceforth when my youth is spent, 
Should Heaven yet grant me days, 

I know no better guide than he 
To shape my daily ways. 


A truthful heart that takes its lot, 
And dares not to repine, 
Whate’er. of ill it may have got, 
I would such heart were mine. 


A hand, it may, be rough with toil, 
Where gnarled veins entwine, 

Yet knows no soil of fraud or wrong, 
I would such hand were mine. 


An eye that hath the fire of youth, 
Yet keeps the ray divine, 
Awake to beauty and to truth, 
I would such eye were mine. 


| built with a view to this enema orb 


BRITISH POLICY IN JAPAN. 


Japan is the land of earthquakes. Scarcely a 
week passes without a shock, and every house is 
Sometimes, 
as in 1783, whole cities are suddenly overwhelmed 
by these terrible convulsions, and the work of the 
destroyer, when otherwise incomplete, is generally 





‘accomplished by fire. The Japanese believe that 
their beautiful country was originally raised from 
the waters by volcanic agency, and that some day 
it will sink again beneath the waves. It must be 
allowed that this tendency of the soil is a serious 
drawback to an Englishman’s igre of an ex- 
quisite climate, and of seenery which combines every 
charm that can win the love of artist or of poet. 
It is not pleasant to be aroused at night by a sudden 
clatter of chairs and tables, and a dancing move- 
ment of one’s bed, as though Jeffrey himself had 
found his way to the Far East, and was playing over 
again the tricks in which he indulged at the 
Epworth parsonage. But it is quite possible to 
become, if we may so speak, acclimatised to a dan- 

er of this kind, just as a colonist in the West 
indies becomes accustomed to yellow fever or to 
congestion of the liver. When Hong Kong was 
first ceded to Great Britain, it was perhaps one of 
the unhealthiest spots in a most unhealthy climate, 
but the dread of dying in a distant land, and of 
being buried in the “ Happy Valley,” did not, we 
will venture to say, deter a single merchant from 
opening a house on that island. It is strange how 
easily men will adapt themselves to circumstances, 
and how even the periodical shocks of earthquakes 
may come to be anticipated as calmly as the ordi- 
nary processes of nature. 

But there are other impediments to commerce 
with Japan of a far more serious character,— 
dangers which even the bravest men cannot anti- 
| cipate with equanimity. It has been truly said that 

every merchant who ventures to Japan goes with 
| his life in his hands. By day and by night a sword 
_is hanging over him, which may suddenly descend 
and cut him off without a moment’s warning. Ever 
| since Sir Rutherford Alcock established a legation 
at Yedo, as Her Majesty's Consul-General, he has 
_ had to record a series of murders, or attempts to 
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murder, and so extraordi 


to his successor, Colonel 


nary is the narrative as | followed by a rapid succession of blows or cuts, 
told by him, that the Blue Books containing “ Cor- 


ce respecting Affairs in Japan,” are as 
. exciting as a saison meet Since Sir Rutherford 
left his post in the spring of last year, for a visit 
eale, has con- 
- tinued the same strange and melancholy story. At 


each one of which the unfortunate man cried out with | 
anguish. What I have here recited was accomplished _ 
in less than two minutes. No further sound pro. | 
ceeded from this spot. In the same space of time 
I found my way across my drawing-room and — 
dining-room to the guard-room, which the wounded | 











the very time, indeed, when the Japanese Ambas- 
sadors were enjoying the hospitality of England, 
Colonel Neale wrote to inform Earl Russell of an 
attack on the Legation, which was happily frustrated 
by the vigilance of two British sentries, but not 
without the Joss of their lives. This happened last 
July, and as many features of the assault are simi- 
lar in character to other assaults which had pre- 
viously occurred, it will not be amiss to givea few 
of the details. They will serve asa fitting prelude 
to some observations we shall have to make here- 
after. Writing then from Yedo,on the 3rd of July, 
1862, Colonel Neale states that he had arrived at 
the capital from Yokuhama, on the 12th of June, 


with the other members of the Legation, and | attack, was missing. 


accompanied by a guard of thirty men of Her 


Majesty’s ship Renard, and that he had taken up 


his residence in the Temple of Tozengee, which Sir 


Rutherford Alcock had previously occupied, and has | he was found at one of the doors adjoining my 


so admirably described in his interesting work, The bed-room, which was always left partially open, in _ 


Capital of the Tycoon. A spot of greater loveliness 
it is difficult to conceive. There nature seems to 
have displayed all the charms which are sometimes 


surrounded the building, beautiful though they 


were, had been before then the resort of midnight — 


assassins, aud the knowledge that the 500 guards 


stationed around in their wooden huts, might be | 


the first to attack the Legation, must have effec- 
tually stifled any poetic sentiment which the sight 
of such a paradise would have otherwise inspired. 
These men, composed partly of the epboa's b 


parties, during the night, to the very doors of the 
residence, and to remain for a short time with the 


_— sentries, “ leaving behind them one man at | 
eac 


post, to aid in challenging persons approach- 
ing, and demanding the parole, which was in the 
Japanese language, and issued at sunset every 
evening. At midnight, on the 26th of June, the 
Japanese Guards, who approached the Temple for 
this purpose, were chalk 
British sentries. We shall, however, allow Colonel 
Neale to tell his own story :— 


* At half-an-hour after midnight,” he writes, “ the 


British sentry posted at the door of my bed-room, | from a month’s trip up the country. 


and from whom I was separated by light naps | 


pannellings, challenged some approaching object in 
my hearing (for 1 was awake, though in bed), and 
received in answer the right parole ; but the sentry 


sharply challenged again, in an anxious and eager | 


manner, as if some circumstance excited his great 
suspicion. He then hastily stepped down from the 
platform on which he stood, and went quickly three 


or four steps towards the person approaching ; this 
was eacceed 
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ody- 
guard, were accustomed to come down in smail: 


ed by a loud exclamation from the sentry, | 


sentry had reached the instant before me. I found | 
him lying on the floor, dying from the desperate | 


lance and sword-cuts he had received. The whole | 


ftenard, followed me to the dining-room, being in- 
mediately joined by the ten men of the escort, 


under the command of Lieutenant Applin. The 
other members of the Legation, who reside within | 
this building, assembled in the same room, and we | 
remained thus on the defensive, not knowing the 


number of our assailants. In a few minutes it was 


guard, now roused, and under the command of | 
Lieutenant Edwardes, of Her Majesty’s ship | 


reported that Corporal Crimp, R.M., who was on | 
his rounds to visit the sentries at the moment of | 


having found him; further search was made, and 


order that the sentry might call me in case of need. 


The corporal was dead, and lying in a pool of blood — 


across the threshold of the door, which he had torn 
bestowed on her by art, while preserving her own 


freshness and variety ; but those grounds which 


in trying to open. His body was conveyed into the 
room in which we were assembled, and was found 


to have received no less. than sixteen desperate — 


sword and lance wounds. The wounded sentry was 


also on the floor of the room, dying fast from nine — 
wounds. This man, by name Charles Sweet, died 
the following morning ; but during the night I re- | 
quested Drs. Jenkins and Willis, attached to this _ 
_ Legation, who attended him, to question the unfor- | 
tunate man as far as practicable ; and the substance — 
of what they learnt from him was, that the assassin | 
had approached him creeping on hands and feet; | 
and that the Japanese guard with him had fled the | 
moment he (Sweet) was attacked. . . . We | 
erson had | 
been arrested by the Japanese guards ; the assassin — 
or assassins had passed through their lines, and — 
escaped as easily as they had entered.” 

iN cal 

ynged, as usual, by the 


remained under arms till daylight. No 


regret at what had occurred. 
Exactly one year before, Sir Rutherford Alcock 


had to record a similar attack on the Legation. He 


had retired very early to rest, having just returned 
At half-past 


ten a loud knocking was heard at the door; the | 
assassins rushed in, and Messrs. Oliphant and 
Morrison were severely wounded, as well as many | 


of the Japanese guard, who it appears fought 
bravely. On this occasion, also, the Ministers 


token of sympathy sent our Consul-General 4 
basket of ducks and jar of sugar. He’ returned 
them immediately, saying that he desired justice 


and redress at the hands of the Government—not | 


a a a — ee 








Lieutenant Applin, with | 
some of the men of his escort, went in search of | 
him outside the building, and returned without 


Colonel — 
e adds that the Ministers expressed great 


affected to be grieved at what had occurred, and in | 
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rand ducks! Justice, however, was not so 
to obtain, and for these two murderous attacks 


directed against Her Majesty’s representatives, we 


- have been compelled to accept a pecuniary com- 

_ pensation. 

Add to these assaults, the murder of the lin- 
ist attached to the Legation; the murder of Mr. 
ichardson last September, of three Russian officers, 

who were the first victims; of Mr. Heuskin, the 
American secretary ; the successful attempt, of 
which we have recently heard, to blow up the new 

tion buildings at Yedo ;—remember, too, that 
all these diabolical outrages have occurred within 
the brief space of four years—and we must surely 


_ own that there is ground enough for serious dis- 


quietude as to our future relations with the “ Land 
of the Rising Sun.” 

We do not pretend to understand, still less can 
we attempt to explain, all the reasons which render 
the presence of the foreigner so hateful to the great 
Daimios, or princes of the country. From the very 
first they have expressed this hostility in a decided 
manner. When in 1853 the Americans proposed 
a treaty, the Prince of Kago exclaimed that it 
would be better to die fighting ; and when four years 
later, Mr. Harris, the American minister, pe ser 
them into a treaty by urging that the victorious 
forees of England and France were at the mouth 
of the Peiho, and that it would be for their interest 
to make a friendly treaty with his country, instead 
of being compelled into a treaty by the allies, they 
yielded to the pressure with the full intention, as 
Sir Rutherford Alcock thinks, of accepting the 
treaties, while ignoring all the conditions they 
involved, “solely with the view of gaining the time 
necessary to put their coasts in a state of defence 
and make preparations for resistance.’ The policy 
of the Japanese government seems to be to prevent 
our gaining any advantage from the opening of the 
ports, and, while professing friendship, to deceive 
and obstruct us in every conceivable way. Their 
code of honour has no similarity with our own. The 
mendacity of the great ministers of state almost 
exceeds belief. It excites indeed no shame, and is 
rather looked upon as a proof of smartness. Yet, 
after their own fashion, these men are keenly sen- 
sible of disgrace, and they will invite their friends 
to dinner,and rip themselves up afterwards, for rea- 
sons which to us would appear trivial. The one aim 
ofthe feudal princes, then,is to expel the foreigner, 
either by making his position as uncomfortable and 
perilousas possible,—and to this end they encourage 
the murderous attacks of their followers,—or if 
there be no other remedy, by force of arms. Let 
us try and look at this invasion of the foreigner 
from the Japanese stand-point, and see why they 
are so bitterly opposed to intercourse and commerce 
With foreign countries. It is not difficult to per- 
ceive some of the grounds for this hostile feeling. 
A Japanese conservative looks back on the former 
intercourse of Japan with the nations of Christen- 
dom in the 17th century. He remembers the 
treachery of the Portuguese, the cringing servility 
of the Dutch, and how the mutual animosities of 





the Christians and their attempted innovations led 
Gongen Sama to make a law, which is still in force, 
and which even the Tycoon has not power to abro- 
gate, declaring that no foreigner shall touch the 
soil of Japan and live. He asks, too, what good has 
been effected for his country during the last few 
years of foreign intercourse, and replies by sum- 
ming up the evils which he imagines that inter- 
course has produced. He will tell you that the 
treaties have cost the lives of two Tycoons, and the 
murder of a Regent ; that shortly after the advent 
of Europeans, the capital city of the empire was 
decimated by cholera; that prices have risen, and 
silver has depreciated in value to one-third of its 
former rate; that any profits which he might have 
realized have been intercepted and absorbed by the 
government officials; that Japan supplies all the 
wants of its inhabitants, who have no regard for the 
luxuries which Europeans deem so essential ; that 
his countrymen, therefore, do not require foreign 
commerce, that they have never sought it, and 
ought not to have it thrust upon them; and he 
will point to our wars with China, with all the 
details of which he is perfectly familiar, and ask 
whether that empire has been benefited by inter- 
course with the barbarian ? 

It may seem easy to reply to some of these 
arguments, but it would not be so easy to satisfy the 
objector. A Japanese has never studied political 
economy ; he knows nothing of the wealth of nations; 
but, on the other sso g if he be one of the 
Daimios, he does know that the foreign element, if 
once established in the country, would greatly modify, 
if not destroy, his authority as a feudal lord. 

“In trade, especially foreign trade,” writes Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, ‘ the Daimios see the elements 
of wealth, and the growth of a middle class, which 
could not long be retained in a state of serfdom. 
What took place in Europe by the same development 
of wealth and intelligence, among the mercantile 
classes, enabling these to break the lines of a feudal 
tenure and create free cities as centres of resist- 
ance, would follow here. Foreign trade and com- 
merce do carry with them inevitably the germs of 
a social revolution to these eastern states; and 
whether by instinct, or by a higher exercise of 
reason, aided by some fragments of historical know- 
ledge, they know and feel the danger to existing 
institutions and all their class privileges by which 
the Daimios are sole lords of the soil, and the 
whole of the population’ but labourers to till it, 
with shopkeepers to distribute the produce, neither 
having voice in the government nor any preten- 
sions to take part in the administration.”” And 
again, the Consul-general writes :—* These feudal 
classes, with more or less intelligence as to cause 
and effect, but a true instinct, see the destruction 
of their privileges, and the subversion of their power, 
in the progress of foreign relations and the full 
development of commerce. They see that we not 
only bring goods for sale, the purchase of which 
they believe will impoverish the nation, but new 
religions—new ideas of social order, liberty, and 
political rights,—new customs and habits,—all sub- 
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ve of those now existing, and hostile to them 
Such is the feeling, evinced by a thousand acts 
which are derogatory to the honour of England, 
and perilous to the safety of Englishmen, with which 
our government has to grapple. And in order 
y to understand the difficulties of the position, 

it is nye that we should comprehend to some 
extent the character of the people with whom we 
are thus brought into antagonism. Whatever 
civilization the Japanese possess is entirely material. 
They are an extremely clever people, apt to learn 
and eager for kriowledge, ready to gather up any 
suggestions which may reach them from Europe ; 
and such adepts in imitation that they can copy a 
Chubb’s lock with the utmost exactness, or make 
a steam-boiler by the help of plans. The Japanese 
swords and cutlery are, it is well-known, unsur- 
d for excellence ; their macadamised roads are 
equal to the finest in Europe, and in many of the 
mechanical arts they can produce works which we are 
unable to excel. “ Wherever,” says Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, “in the fields or the workshops, nature 
oR a force, the Japanese is sure to lay it 
under contribution and make it do his work with 
the least expense to himself of time, money, and 
labour.” In their readiness to learn from others 
they differ in a marked degree from their neigh- 
bours, the Chinese. Their great aim at the present 
time is, to put themselves into a thorough condi- 
tion of defence, and they are consequently casting 
cannon, erecting batteries, building manufactories 
for revolvers, and. buying steam-ships, which they 
know how to man, in order, if need be, to try their 
strength with the nations of Europe. Mr. Fon- 
blanque tells the following story, which is only one 
of a score which might be mentioned, similar in 
character.—* When Count Eulenburg introduced 


2B 


represented, to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Yedo, that functionary appeared struck by the 
name of one of these. ‘Brandt! Brandt! Are you 
the author of a work on military tactics?’ M. de 
Brandt replied, that his father had written such a 
work. ‘Qh,’ said the minister, ‘it is very good, I 
had it translated from the Dutch into Japanese. 
I will give you a copy;’ and on the follow- 
ing day a Japanese translation of General de 
Brandt’s “ Treatise on the Three Arms” reached 
the Prussinn Embassy.” In some respects, the 
Japanese character is represented to us in a very 
favourable light. Their love of flowers amounts 
almost to a passion, and every cottage has its tiny 
garden, laid out with all the art and skill which its 
owner can bestow upon it. The cottage homes and 
gardens of Japan—the bright merry faces of the 
children—the affection lavished on them by their 
parents—the Spartan simplicity of their habits— 
the primitive innocence evinced, as some imagine, 
by the promiscuous use of the bath, and their 
hearty appreciation of fun and merriment—have 
indeed so captivated certain travellers, that they 
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it were an “Eden Minor.” But still is it as trye 

as in Apostolic days, that the “dark places of the 
earth are full of the habitations of cruelty,” ang 
that their heathen inhabitants “ practise ‘all un. 
cleanness with greediness,” Mr. Fortune, who had 
no occasion, and ee no wish, to look below the 
surface, speaks of Japan as a “ happy and peaceful 
land ;” but the Bishop of Victoria and Sir Ruther. 
ford Alcock hold very different, and far more cor. 
rect, views. We have no wish to discuss the social 
evil as it exists in Japan. But we would merely 
say that, as an institution sanctioned by law, and iy 
support of which a father can sell his daughter for 
aterm of years without incurring disgrace, it can- 
not but exercise a most debasing influence on the 
country. Truly has it been said, the Japanese are 
“depraved, sensual, and obscene in every sense,” 
and their criminal code is not only so severe, that 
he who steals a trifling sum of money, is doomed 
to suffer death by decapitation; but for higher 
offences, lingering deaths are inflicted, accompanied 
in some cases by various modes of torture. Sir 
Rutherford Aleock, indeed, considers that the 
Japanese code is probably the bloodiest in the 
world. With regard to religion, and the belief in 
a future state, the Japanese are much upon a par 
with other heathen nations who are far below them 
in material civilisation, As old Kempfer said, 
“the more immediate end which they propose to 
themselves, is a state of happiness in this world.” 
Whatever belief they have in a Supreme Being, is 
extremely vague and uncertain. Many of their re- 
ligious rites are closely allied to obscenity; and 
their particular respect and worship is paid to foxes, 
as being the incarnation of the Evil One. Crafty, 
untruthful, vindictive, courteous in manners, but 
utterly untrustworthy, full of shrewdness and 


ability, and keenly alive to their own interests, 
the members of the Prussian embassy, which he | thoroughly courageous, with that low kind of | 


courage which springs from animal organization— | 


such, in a word, are the more obvious characteristics 
of this strange people, with whom it is not im- 
probable we shall soon be brought into rough con- 
tact. 

Hitherto, it must be confessed, the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government has been marked by 
considerable forbearance. Froin the very first, we 
have been the patient victims of Japanese duplicity ; 
and Mr. Oliphant, in his amusing account of the 


signing of the Treaty of Yedo, tells us how the 
Tyeoon sent Lord Elgin “a great many civil 


speeches, expressed in the warmest terms his regret 
at never having been able to receive him, and wished 
him a brilliant career, and future success and 
prosperity.’’ All this, doubtless, appeared like an 
encouraging commencement of our relations with 
the Court of the Tycoon; but it transpired after- 
wards that that high personage was not in existence 
at the time this friendly message, purporting to 
come from him, was delivered to the British Am- 
bassador. And this is just a specimen of the treat- 
ment we have since received from the Government 


have almost failed to note the dark side of the | of the Tycoon. The Parliamentary papers to which 
picture, and have written of the country as though | we have already referred teem with instances of the 
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most barefaced mendacity on the part of Japanese | for shipbuilding, and even in hardy seamen. The 

Again and again they have tried to in- | means of attack these would supply to Russia, in 
timidate us ; and thus to prevent our demanding the | the event of any designs against the commerce of 
fulfilment of our Treaty rights, and when this has | Great Britain, both in the China seas and the 








_ failed, they have adopted another policy, and endea- | Pacific, from the shores of Australia to those of 


- youred to allure us into concessions. 


On the Ist | America, give us a pressing and momentous in- 


_ of January, 1863, had the terms of the Treaty been | terest in any question of annexation or conquest in 


carried out, the port of Hiogo and the cities of | the Japanese seas,—the only link wanted to com- 
Osaca and Yedo would have been thrown open to | plete her chain of empire round the world.”” Then, 
British subjects; but in consequence of the earnest | again, it must not be overlooked, that France has 
representations of the Ambassadors sent last year | designs in the Far East, which, in case of any un- 
to England by the Tycoon, Earl Russell consented | friendly feeling arising, would prove inimical to the 
to defer the fulfilment of these conditions for a | interests of this country; while both America and 

riod of five years. But our Foreign Minister | Holland, in their relations with Japan, have all 
stated, at the same time, that since Her Majesty’s | along pursued a separate line of policy from that 
Government had made these large concessions, all | adopted by Great Britain. For these and other 
the other stipulations of the Treaty must be strictly | reasons, on which we cannot now dwell, we hold 
executed. The Japanese willingly accepted the con- | that to withdraw from Japan would be to destroy 
cession thus yielded to them ; but up to the present | our prestige in the Far East, and to risk the loss of 
date, we believe that not one of the restrictions, for | all we have won in China at the expense of so much 
the removal of which Earl Russell stipulated, has | blood and treasure. But if, for political considera- 
been withdrawn. This is not all. The periodical tions, we are bound to remain in Japan, and to 
assassinations, or attempts to assassinate, are fatal exact the fulfilment of the rights awarded us by 
to the continuance of friendly relations with the | Treaty, it must be owned, at the same time, that a 
country. The lives of Englishmen are too precious | war with that empire would be an evil of dire magni- 
to be atoned for by a money compensation. Large | tude; that it could not be successfully concluded 
sums have been demanded and paid; but this has | without far greater efforts than we have been com- 
not added one jot to the security of our country- | pelled to put forth in China, and that it would make 
men in Japan. The time has come now for a | us hated not only by the Daimios, but by the people 
different course of action; and it almost appears | in general, who, unless influenced by their chiefs, 
that we are reduced to the alternative of withdraw- | do not seem to be unfriendly. But is there no 
ing from Japan altogether, or of retaining our | middle course to be adopted which might carry us 
position by force of arms. Yet the first course | safely and honourably through our present diffi- 
seems impossible, the latter unjustifiable. To leave | culties? We have discovered of late, that the 
Japan, would be to renounce all the commercial | Tycoon is not, as we had formerly supposed, the 
advantages, present or prospective, which we now | chief authority in the country. Indeed, his Gorogio, 
receive or anticipate. It is true, that our trade at | or Council of State, has again and again pleaded 
present is comparatively of small account; but if | the want of power when urged by us to eg 
we could have free intercourse with the people,— | assassins, or to fulfil the obligations of the Treaty. 
if there were no restrictions on the class of persons | We do not yet understand the full meaning of the 





_ permitted to trade with foreigners, and no obstruc- | late revolution in Yedo, and of the exodus of the 


tions thrown in the way on the part of custom- | Daimios from the capital; but it is a notable fact, 
house officials, there can be little doubt that it | that official papers, which for three centuries have 
would extensively increase. But there are other, | been issued in the name of the Tycoon, now bear 
and, as some may think, higher reasons why we | that of the Mikado or spiritual emperor, while the 
should maintain our position in Japan. It is | customs’ duties at Yokuhama, hitherto coliected for 
certain, that if we withdraw from the country, other | the Tycoon, have been ordered to be accounted for 
nations would immediately take possession of what | to the Emperor at Miako. It seems indeed that 
we had renounced. Russia has a large squadron in | our Treaty having been made with the Tycoon 
the Japanese waters, and is bent upon conquest; | alone, is invalid, and that if we would secure a firm 
from which, however, she has hitherto been re- | footing on Japanese soil, we must carry our claims 
strained by the presence of England. On this sub- | to the court of the Mikado, and have our Treaty 
ject let us hear again Sir Rutherford Alcock, than | ratified by that august personage himself. Earl 
whom no one is better qualified to form a judgment. | Russell writes, that “ It would be better that the 
After stating that Russia appears to be seeking a | Tycoon’s palace should be destroyed, than that our 
military predominance in all the seas between the | rightful position by treaty should be weakened or 
coast of China and Manchouria on the one side, | impaired.” But before we endeavour to frighten 
with the Japanese islands as a fringe, and the | the Japanese into good faith by the exercise of 
eastern coasts of America on the other, he adds:— | military power, it would surely be better to try 
“The possession of Corea and Japan, or portions of | whether we cannot obtain the consideration due to 
them, would give to any aggressive maritime power | us in the country, by an appeal to its most power- 
almost inexhaustible resources in coal, the precious ful monarch. Such an appeal would indeed have 
metals, in iron, lead, and sulphur—in harbours of to be made with every demonstration of strength, 
refuge and fortified depdts—in timber and labour : for thus alone can we obtain the respect and 
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attention of an Oriental potentate ; but it 


would probably avert the frightful alternative of 
war.* 
J. D. 


® Since writing the above, news has been received, that in 
of hostilities in Japan, Admiral Kuper had been 
despatched to that country from China, with a considerable 
naval force. So then war, instead of being imminent, as we 
had believed, may already have broken out. In that case, 
there is, we fear, no longer any occasion to discusss our treaty 
rights. When once the sword is drawn, the time for argument 
isover. Yet we cannot but hope, that a war, in which, how- 
ever successful, we can gain no honour, and must suffer serious 
lows, will even yet be averted. 





WHAT CUNLIFFE LOCKHART DID FOR 
AMY AUDELEYE. 


(Continued from page 269.) 





Two good reasons had Mrs. Grimsley for this. 
First, “She could not be too intimate with the 
Audeleyes,” and of course “gentlemen are often 
asked where the ladies of the family are not re- 
ceived.” Secondly, It suited her to have the 
brothers, because the stock of young men in Mum- 
bles was small, and as these two young men were 
both ornamental and useful, she was fain to sacri- 
fice thereunto her dislike to be known to know such 
people. And so Amy was, as it were, isolated from 
every one, and every thing. And this—little as she 
knew it, for she was too brave and too proud to let 
herself feel it—was one of many things that con- 
tributed to her apathy, her discontent, and bitter- 
ness. For surely it is well to mix with our fellows. 
It is not good to be shut out from all recreation. 
Human beings are like flowers, which if deprived 
of light, grow prematurely, and then quickly pine 
away. 

But then you see, of course, Mrs. Grimsley had 
gy to do with this. Was she to turn herself 
into a airy, and go hunting about for Cinderellas ? 
Of course if Cinderella married the prince, it would 
be a different thing, and none would be more ready 
to pay homage than Mrs. Grimsley, but whilst 
Cinderella is merely Cinderella, it is quite another 


affair. Who knows anything of her merits until | 


the glass shoe is found to fit her ? 


But although we have treated of The Set gene- | 


rally, we must not forget to mention, that there 
was still an inner circle which radiated round Mrs. 
Grimsley ; a few who were all intimate together, 
and met often in the Grimsley Temple. These 
consisted of Mr. and Miss Reynolds, one of the 
young curates, hight Parnell, and a Miss Cyril, a 
ady of talent, and of a stamp far above any of the 
Mumbles set, and whom it pleased Mrs. Grimsley 
to cultivate, to be particularly affable to, and finally 
to elevate into the exalted rank of her chosen 


Re Ratha 





ee 


| friend. Lastly, a Miss McFarlane, the re | 
daughter and heiress of a rich old retired physi. | 


cian. To this young lady, Mr. Grimsley was‘, 


called upon to model herself as near as possible 
to the female Grimsley ideas and manners, the 
more especially as her father regarded that lady as 
the very acme of perfection, innocence, and good- 
ness. But, alas! even a set with two clergymen in 
it, and a person of such saintly attributes as Mrs, 
Grimsley, were not infallible, and, lo and behold, 
(hush! softly be it spoken), this inner circle of The 
Set “fell out.’’ The veil of the temple was rent in 
twain. Discordia, fiery goddess, appeared with pale, 
ghastly look, malevolently in the foreground, and 
pointed her finger, now at one, now at the other of 
the Grimsleyites. And ah! sad to relate, Cupid, in 


bottom of it all. 

First of all he was an object of admiration, 
speculation, and, if possible, of possession, to Miss 
Reynolds, who saw in him a probable husband, if 
she could catch him, when suddenly he bethought 
himself of an object of admiration, speculation, and 
possible possession, in the person of Miss McFar- 
lane, and her money-bags. (Given a plain young 
lady, set in a very handsomely gilded frame—to find 
which is most admired, the plain young lady, or 
the gilding ?) 

h, ye gods! what creature in the feminine 
gender could let a curate slip through her fingers, 
and not feel spiteful both towards the man, and the 
rival lady? And so Miss Reynolds, taking care 
to give out just a few disagreeable hints relative to 
Mr. Parnell and Miss McFarlane, high words took 
place between the trio. And then Miss McFarlane 
must, as was natural, have her little bit of revenge, 
and so says—innocently enough, of course,—by way 
of consolation to a young lady friend of hers, who is 
bewailing an absent and musical lover,—‘ Oh, I 
dare say he is only playing duets with Miss Rey- 
nolds ;” upon the hearing of which speech great 
commotion is raised in the breasts of the neglected, 
the lover, and the lady so cruelly accused of de- 
taining the absentee. But the grand crash was 
when old McFarlane found out that his daughter 
was really in love with the curate—a poor curate! 
a race of men to whom he had always vowed his 
daughter should never be allied —and a race who had 
come and gone in Mumbles till Miss McFarlane 
‘had attained her twenty-third birthday without so 








/much as daring to lift up their eyes unto her. 
Here was a blow. His Cecilia, whom he had 
always thought of, and spoken of, and looked upon, 
as a child, to have dared to love a poor curate. 
Aha! old man, didn’t Acrisius lock up Danie in 
a brazen tower, and didn’t Jupiter get in? And 
_pray do you imagine that Cupid can’t shoot an 
| arrow through the keyhole of any lock that was 
_ ever invented ? Bramah patent, or Chubb’s, to boot’ 
Frantically he rushed to. Mr. Grimsley, and de- 
'manded account of him. Wrathfully he asked of 
Mrs. Grimsley, ‘“ Was this the care she had taken 
,of his ewe lamb?” And then quickly protested 


pointed guardian, and she therefore felt ie. , 


the person of the young curate, was at the top and | 
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_ that was thy basest stab, that thy most enveuomed 
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the Grimsleys both, “ Nought have we had to do 
with it. We knew it not, nor saw it until now.” 
And then they appeased the old man, and enrolled 
themselves under his flag, and Mr. Grimsley 
« wondered that Cecilia could have been so deceit- | 
ful,” and protested that he could never think of 
her as he had done. And Mrs. Grimsley, not 
liking any blame to fall upon her good shoulders, | 
uickly “ supposed it must have been at Miss Cyril’s | 
that they met.” 

Ah! Discordia, with thy twining serpents, and 
thy dagger concealed in thy treacherous bosom, 





sting. Wherefore didst thou whisper with thy 
hateful voice in Mrs. Grimsley’s ear, and cause her 
to cast a reproach upon the friend of her bosom ? 
To call down wrath upon an unoffending head, and, 
finally, to turn upon her heel because she saw that 
her interest lay rather with the rich old man. 

Ob, no! good Mrs. Grimsley, you had not known 
what the whole town had been talkirg of openly for | 





months. Your innocent eyes had never noticed | 
_ how frequently the young curate appeared at your | 


house when Miss McI‘arlane was to be found there, 
nor had seen the many a time and oft, that the | 
garden walks were paced by those two young 
people. 

Very innocent eyes are thine, good Mrs. Grims- | 
ley, with only the least tinge of Satan lurking in| 
their corners. Very unsuspicious thy seraphic 
nature, with just only the least shade of worldliness 
therein. Oh, no! not at thy house was the mis- 
> et done; no naughty love speeches were uttered | 

ere. | 


Sweet Home.” He 


dunce’s cap on to-night, sir, certainly.” The 
dunce’s cap seemed to resolve itself into a medita- 
tion cap, however, for after taking a turn or two 
across the room, he sat down again at the table, 
which was littered and strewn with books, sheets of 
paper, pens, and ink, and sat some minutes with his 


head in his hands, and was only roused by a little 


musical clock on the mantelpiece striking twelve, 
and then playing, in a serio-lively strain, “ Home, 
got up at this sound, and 
slowly walking towards the window, drew aside the 
curtains, and leaned out with his arms upon the 
sill, softly humming to himself in unison with the 
clock,— 


“Thro” palaces and cottages tho’ we may roam, 
Be it e’er so humble there’s no place like home ;” 


and the deep voice sounded well, to that low sweet 
music, “ There’s no place like home,’’ which he sang 
again in refrain. 

“ Ah, did that poor child I met to-day upon the 


bridge think so, 1 wonder? Poor thing! hat a 


sorrowful state of mind to be in, and how painfully 


sorrowful, too, were her words—‘ nothing to live 
for ;) the same weary monotony day after day. I 
never heard such words before from one so young ; 
and her whole air was almost hopelessly apathetic. 
And yet her eyes had something so pure, so noble 


in their gaze, that Tam sure there 1s a grand na- 


ture hidden somewhere, notwithstanding the un- 
healthy state of mind that she’s in, and——but 
Cunlitfe Lockhart, you are departing from your 
rule; you seem to be thinking a great deal of 


And thus shivered that innermost temple of the | this young lady. What affair is it of yours, m 


Grimsley set,—thus was dethroned Concordia,— | friend ? 


Ay, what affair of yours ?”’ he continued, 


thus were her fair garlands trampled in the dust, | walking up and down with rapid strides, and arms 
—thus turbulently gave she up the ghost, and | folded across the chest ; “and yet am I to stand by 


Discordia reigned in her stead. 

And all the subsequent acts of this set within 
set, are they not known, how that Miss McFarlane 
became very ill, and how papa grew alarmed, and 
relented, and sent off post haste for the young 


curate, and how they were subsequently married ? | 


and make no effort to save? Shall I pass by on 


the other side, and refuse to pour oil into her 


wounds, merely because, forsooth, 1 have made a 
rule? ‘He’ does wickedly that does not show the 
right to one who is in the wrong.’ Surely, most 
surely, ’tis so; and am I afraid of myself, that I 





the lady, according to some, having well-nigh | need cavil so with myself about a plain thing? Did 
starved herself in the effort to get up a sufliciently | 1 see her body drowning, should I hesitate ?—and 


disconsolate appearance ; and how the duet-playing 


lover married his betrothed, and went elsewhere to | 


settle himself in the holy estate of matrimony. 


And how Miss Reynolds remained Miss Reynolds, | 


aud how Mrs. Grimsley manifested her centrifugal 
force to Miss Cyril, although, of course, she was 
still graciously polite, such politeness, however, 
being but a very penumbra of the former radiant 
ight of her countenance. 





CHAPTER IV. 
BEGUN. 


“Cunliffe Lockhart, Cunliffe Lockhart, are you 
tired to-night, or lazy to-night ? or what is the 
matter with you to-night?” said that same Cun- 
liffe Lockhart to himself, throwing down the pen 
with which he had been writing. “ You've your 


here, then, is her soul in danger of shipwreck. 
Then away to the rescue. Throw out a rope at 
' least. 

“Ah! me!” and, with a sigh, the window was 
shut, and he prepared to go to his bed-chamber; 
and seeking first a few words of comfort in the 
Book of books, his eye, as he turned the pages, 
lighted upon the words—* W hatsoever thou takest 
in hand, remember the end, and thou shalt never 
‘do amiss.” Amen, he murmured, and shut the 
holy book. 

Jn far off centuries, in years rolled by well-nigh 
past remembrance, those words had been written, 
and now remaining as they ever will remain, till 
time itself shall be no more, they had served to 
determine this man to the doing of a righteous 
deed. 

It was that chance meeting upon the bridge 
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with Amy Audeleye, which was spoken of in our 
first chapter, that induced him to depart from a 
rule which he had laid down for himself of never 
visiting, and to go, as we have seen him do, to pla 
at chess with Mr. Audeleye. It was this departure, 
when he had already refused Miss Reynolds’s soli- 
citations more than once, which caused that lady to 
feel both angry and astonished. She little knew 
the reasons that he had, little guessed what an in- 
ward conference he had held with himself, before 
his resolution was taken. 

Sitting under the shade of a tree, where he was 
not seen by Amy, he had heard that sad soliloquy 
with strangely moved feelings; and afterwards, 
during the evening, her face had haunted him, and 
her words had sounded in his ears, till a strange 
force seemed to impel him to seek to do something 
in her behalf. It appeared to him to be a direct call 
of duty, and a voice within him urged him to have 
pity, and succour her in her need. It whispered— 
“Thou art God’s agent, and this is a work required 
of thee.” And surely there are others of us who 
have heard that voice whispering within us. Surely 
some of us have seen faces which plainly asked for 
help. Have we read them aright ? Have we come 
to the rescue ? 

Cunliffe Lockart was a grave, quiet, almost 
austere man, who lived always to himself. Upright, 
and true as the unerring day and night, whenever 
duty called he forthwith buckled on his armour, 
and straightway was ready for combat, however 
severe. In the school, though seldom joining in 
any of the sports, there was scarcely a boy who did 
not respect, and revere him. Grave and almost un- 
approachable as he was, still beneath ran an ever 
gushing stream of deep feeling, and when the waters 
were stirred it was no slight dam that would pre- 
vent their mighty rush. 

It was with a determination to show to Amy, if 
possible, that right which she evidently did not see, 
and to endeavour to make her perceive that all life, 
however humble it may be, is worth living for, and 
that all life, and every station of life, has its duties, 
and its pleasures too, if we would but own it, that 
he sought to make her acquaintance. Chance—if 
there is such a thing—gave him the opportunity of 
doing so sooner than he had expected, in the meeting 
with, and introduction to, Mr. Audeleye. He was 
not slow to take advantage of the latter’s invite to 
break a lance at chess, but little as Amy thought it, 
it was for her sake that he did so. Not for her sake 


as Amy Audeleye, and because she was in any way | 


—, dear to him or interesting, except as 
er state of distress rendered her so; he would 
have gone to the aid of any one else just as willingly, 


guided by the same spirit of responsibility that moved 
within him. 











tie 
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found him sitting at Mr. Audeleye’s table, playing 
ever at the unsociable chess, and still no word’ had 
he spoken to Amy beyond a mere common 


, place, 
y | “ How do youdo®r” and “ Good-by,” but his 


keen, 
penetrating eyes saw that she was still unha 


making good the saying, “A mill-stone and th: 
human heart are ever driven round; if they have 


nothing else to grind they must themselves be 
ground.” 


It was at the close of one of these evenings, 
when the chess was done, and he had remained—ag 
was not his usual habit—to partake of supper, that 
Mrs. Audeleye was regretting that Amy should have 
left school as early in life as she had done, and it 
then struck him that he might, perhaps, enable 
her to improve herself, and he thought that if he 
could broach the subject without hurting Mrs. 
Audeleye’s feelings, be might give Amy some 
lessons in French and Italian, and even in music, 
for he was himself a good musician. After pon- 
dering a little time within himself, he said,— 

“ Mrs. Audeleye, your two boys seem very intelli- 
gent, and I think it a pity they do not study harder 


than they do; now, if you wouldallow me, I could 


give them an hour or two in the evening once or 
twice a week, and perhaps you would permit Miss 
Amy to join them? I think it would be a great 
advantage to her.” 

“Oh! Mr. Lockhart,” replied Mrs. Audeleye, 
“vou are too kind. I could not permit myself 
thus to take up your time.” 

“T assure you, my dear madam,” said he, “it 
would be a real pleasure to me, and now that the 
winter evenings are coming, it would be really giving 
me a little recreation in my solitude. So it is settled, 
I think, is it not ? and to-morrow evening we begin, 
if you please, Miss Amy and boys.” 

Amy was nervous to a degree on that first even- 
ing when they began. She had already learned to 
look up to Mr. Lockhart, and yet she hardly knew 
whether she liked him or not. Sometimes he 
seemed so kind, so good ; and then, again, he would 
relapse into such a cold silence, and frigidity of 
manner, that he repulsed all feeling of admiration. 
As to him, he looked upon her as a child to whom 
he must seem as some kind elder brother, and yet 
it was the sense of her growing womanhood, which 
made him sometimes relapse into that almost stern 
severity. 

However, they began. The first evening was 
rather short because they were new to the work, 
and in all such cases there is one, if not more stiles 
to get over. 

‘* Miss Amy, you will please do this piece of French 
translation,” said Cunliffe, “whilst Frank and 


| Hervey construe this piece of Latin ?”’ 
At Mr. Audeleye’s } | , 
At Mr. Audeleye’s he soon became.a | 


All too quickly for poor Amy’s nerves was this 


constant visitor, but chess is not a game condu- | finished, and her portion of translation was require 


cive to conversation, and except by silent observa- 
tion of Amy, he had made but little, if any, progress 


of her. ‘She came slowly and sat down next him, 


‘ and fidgeted with her fingers, in nervous bashful- 
towards the attainment of his object, but he knew | ness dreading to begin. 


For some time he took 


that to be too abrupt might be fatal, and that he | no notice, thinking that it would pass, but finding 
must wait until the growth of his intimacy gave | that she did not begin, he said, “ Well, I am 


him the opportunity he desired. 


Many evenings | waiting.”’ 


— 
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ng | Oh, Mr, Lockhart, may I not write it out for | word ‘ Pleasure.’ And a pleasant, a very pleasant 
lad you? It would save you so much trouble.” road, did it seem, It was wide. Its paths were 
ce, | * «Oh dear me, no, I could not think of such a| straight. It was adorned with many exquisite 
en, | thing indeed. Come I will read a little to you, and | flowers. Lively strains of music were heard above 
Dy, | then you will not mind.” the hum of the gay multitude, who thronged its 
‘he Glad of any relief, Amy willingly consented, and | sun-lit streets. All were going onward, ever on- 
ive the deep voice began, and read on, and still on, | ward,as the waters ofthe flowing stream,upon whose 
be - till Amy became enthralled with intense delight, | grassy borders I lay. And as I still slept, a band 
and when he stopped it was asif she had awoke | of maidens approached me, chanting a sweet im- 
g8, - from some heavenly dream, such music did he make. | passioned melody. One seeing me lying motionless 
“as | ‘The piece of translation which he had picked | and unmoved, left her sister sirens, and came near 
lat out was a little French fewilleton, which, translated, | and still nearer to me, ever singing the same rap- 
ve | yan thus :-— | turous strain. Soon she ceased. She came yet 
it | “a. DREAM. closer to me. Joyous was her air, and dainty vest- 
ble | ments covered her lovely form. She spoke, ‘O 
he “JT was young, I was alone in the world. I | youth,’ she said, ‘why liest thou here? Why 
rs, thirsted for fame—I was ambitious, 1 was poocr—I | comest thou not to taste of the cup of pleasure? 
me envied the wealthy their riches, and the great their | Why stayest thou away from the gay throng in 
Ic, greatness. I envied the powerful their power—I | yon noble avenue? Why pluckest thou not the 
n- envied the poor their happiness. I envied the lovely flowers that are there in the sunshine ?” 
; lover his maiden, as I saw them linked together, “ Her voice was as a spell unto me. I moved not. 
li- their eyes speaking their inward bliss. But far Ianswered not. Still nearer she came. She knelt 
ler above all these, ay, far as the blue heavens above | at my side. Her shining hair softly swept my cheek. 
ild us are removed from the earth, I envied the poet | Her balmy breath gently fanned my glowing temples. 
or his words of rhyme, his flowing thought, his beauti- Her white fingers twined themselves in my hair, and 
188 ful imagery, his liquid words of love. _disported with my locks. Her azure eyes met mine 
vat “T wandered forth in my restless moodand strayed | with impassioned glances. Softly 1 drew her to me. | 
through the quiet village, ‘Twas a bright after- I pressed her full lips to mine. She whispered | 
ye, noon of a pleasant Autumn day. ‘The birds | ‘ Come,’ and I went. | 
elf carolled gently from their leafy hiding-places, in| ‘ Gaily she led me into that brilliant throng, but | 
harmony with the sweet repose of the spot. Soft soon, methought, ’twas not so brilliant as it had | 
‘it and balmy was the air, and I uncovered my head | seemed from my grassy couch. Methought their | 
he that the gentle breezes might cool my throbbing gay apparel was duller; their air less joyous; but | 
ng temples. The murmur of a running brook fell | still 1 went onward, ever onward, with the pressing | 
od, sweetly on mine ear as I sat me down to rest by its throng, with the lovely maiden hand-in-hand. She | 
in, side, under the shade of an overhanging tree. led me through many different ways, and I said, | 
Sheep were grazing quietly in the green fields |‘ Maiden, 1 would fain rest awhile,’ and she | 
n- hard by. The low murmur of their tinkling bells, | ‘ Nay, there is no resting-place.’ | 
to with the sweet sound of the ever-running water-| “Again we went onward, ever onward. I plucked | 
ow fall, soothed my troubled spirit. I rested my head | the flowers that grew by the way. They withered | 
he against the gnarled tree. More sweetly sang the in my hand. No gladdening perfume had they, | 
ld birds; more hushed were their rich notes. More | and [ said, ‘O maiden, thy flowers are but as | 
of gently the cooling breeze fanned my aching brow, | ashes in my hand.’ Sill onward, ever onward, we | 
n. and I slept; I dreamt. Would you hear my| went. I grew weary. ler voice, methought, | 
m dream ? : was less sweet. ‘I thirst,’ I said. She offered | 
et “ Methought, I was lying upon the borders of a | me drink from a golden chalice. I tasted. Bitter | 
ch large river, that ever flowed onward and onward. | was the draught, and I flung down the vessel. It | 
mn Clear as crystal were its waters, but deep, ah! so | shivered to a thousand piecess. ‘Go, deceiver,’ I | 
deep, that none could penetrate its depths, no | uttered inmyfury. ‘Thy flowers haveno perfume, | 
as mortal eye pierce its fathomless bottom. And over | thy nectar is as gall.” Still she followed. Lturned | 
k, the river was a wide arching bridge; and the | to strike her to my feet. She shricked, and fled, | 
es bridge led to two different roads. High above the “Once again I was upon the bridge. ‘O | 
simple gateway leading to the one, was written | stream, thy waters flow deep. I am weary, receive 
ch ‘The path that leads to Lasting Peace.’ It | me into thy calm bosom. Cover me with thy 
id seemed a road that was but little used. Winding | voiceless waves. Peace, perchance, is there.’ I . 
and narrow were its ways. The grass was growing | would have plunged into the silent waters. I felt 
18 


upon it, and many a huge stone obstructed its | a slight touchupon myarm. I turned. A maiden 
od pathway. Few there were walking there. Here, | whose garments were spotless white had Jaid her 
aD, perchance, an aged man with oaken staff, and white | holy touch upon me. The pure gaze of her celes- 
1. locks flowing in the breeze. There, a maiden in | tial eyes subdued my disquieted soul. LI listened 
rk the bloom of youth. Here, a mother leading by | eagerly to her words:—‘ Youth, spend not thy a) 
is the hand a little child. time in vain longings. Thither is the path that | ; 

m _ “ Over the massive portals of the other road, was | thou shouldst tread. Thither, only, shalt thou find ; 

inscribed in letters of glittering gold, the single | Peace.” 


a 
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“She pointed with outstretched arm to the almost 
forsaken road. At her words a holy calm pervaded 
my soul. I followed her footsteps. Her finger 
ever pointed to that one ; ever towards a great 


= light, shining afar off. ’Twas ever before 
me as | walked, and——I awoke.” 

A little sigh escaped from Amy, and her heart 
beat faster as she wondered whether he had picked 


out that story on purpose, so significant did it 
seem. 


“Ah, Mr. Lockhart,” she said, “ that road is hard 
to find, and it is so difficult vl age re one can 
find peace anywhere, especially if one has never 
smelt the rss and land ‘om perfumeless, 
never tasted the nectar and found it gall.” 

“ Believe me, Miss Audeleye,” replied he, ‘peace 
of mind, and the happiness it includes, cannot be 
found elsewhere than in the one path of duty which 
every one has marked out for him; and every flower 
which grows not by that hedge-side, must and will 
turn to nought but ashes when plucked—the ashes 
of vexation, weariness of spirit, and disappoint- 
ment.” 

‘Yes, that is all very weil,” she broke in im- 
petuously, “but are we, then, to go through life with 
a backboard for our backs, and our feet walking 
upon peas? Are we to be continually doing 
penance, and never having any pleasure ?” 

He smiled, in spite of himself, and yet gravely, 
too ; for he saw how her poor young heart was 
doubtful and heavy, and then said— “ No, not so; 
but remember that every one’s task is his life, and 
that it is necessary to have courage to be what we 
are, and not only so, but courage to do what we 
have to do; ‘to do our duty in that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to call us,’ to use the 
homely words of the Catechism. If we do not see 
our duty, alas! for us. It is always there plainly 
enough, and we must set to work to find it. Be- 
lieve me, there is no pleasure like the pleasure of 
feeling that we have done right, especially when 
wrong has been close to us, whispering in our ears, 
clinging to us with tendril arms; and when we 
have overcome and cried out Avaunt. Our happi- 
nesses will grow from tender plants to shady oaks, 
under which we may find repose and shelter from 
the scorching blast, and the driving hurricane, if we 
will but plant acorns, and plant them in time.” 

As he ceased to speak, he laid his hand with 
gentle touch upon one of hers, and felt that she 








“Mr. Lockhart going to Mr. Audeleye’s again, | 
suppose,” said Miss Reynolds, as he passed in the 
dusk of the evening. Yes, he was going, for the 
evening had come round again when he was to study 
with the boys. Amy already looked for his coming, 
and she had even now lost something of the despon- 
dency which had possessed her. She had an object 
now—a desire to please him, and to do well the 
work that he set her. 

She often wished to renew the conversation 
that they had had upon the memorable evening of 
the first lesson, but he repulsed all her efforts to 
bring it into such a channel as should reopen it. 
He wished to cure her, if possible, by applying 
simple homeopathic treatment, without lancing the 
wound, unwilling to believe that it was a sore which 
must discharge before it could heal. He saw before 
him a generous, enthusiastic, loving nature, and he 
dreaded lest he might be the trellis-work upon 
which the young shoots should climb. This danger 
was vividly present to him, and often did he pace 
his room, in doubt as to whether he was doing 
wisely in the matter, but ever there came to his 
mind, “ Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remember 
the end, and thou shalt never do amiss,”’—as it were 
speaking to him in answer to his doubts. _ 

“TI do remember ‘the end,’” he said, “it is ‘the 
end’ for which Iam working. I dare say she thinks 


| me some cross-grained, disagreeable meddler. And 


| 
| 


} 
| 
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‘ 


are you a man, think you, Cunliffe Lockhart,” he 
added, pausing before the looking-glass, “ that a 
girl would pick out to——Pshaw, it’s lucky that 
you stopped in time. Heigho! the word has had 
scarce any meaning for me these ten years or more. 

This was the evening for going to the Audeleyes’. 
He took up his hat and went out, with a sadness 
at his heart which had been called up by old recollec- 
tions, and for the first time he was struck with a 
feeling of the desolateness of his room, and, who 
shall say ? perhaps his life. 

He was very kind to Amy that evening, and 
relaxed a little in his usual formality. When the 
lesson was over, she trembled and hesitated, and 
finally put a small packet into his hand. 

‘1s this for me?” he said. 

Here then, after all, was the discharge he 


had wished to avoid. Foolish endeavour! As if any 





sore ever did heal without it. 
He read it by the light of his night-lamp, in the 
chill room, which looked gloomy indeed with its 


was trembling violently. A chord within her heart | empty grate, out of which the last sparks of the 
had been touched by his kindness, and as he with- | fire bad long since faded, and left but their black 


drew his clasp he felt a hot tear upon his hsnd. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHERE IS HE GOING? 


| 


remains to show where once had been the brightly 
burning flame. | 

He sat some time without opening it, but at last 
broke the seal. It was a passionate outburst of 


the long pent-up feelings of a sore heart, which 


“ ‘Wherever can Mr. Lockhart be going to ?”’ said | needed some one to whom it might unbosom itself. 


his landlady, a woman rather disposed to be curious 
in the affairs of her neighbours ; “ he as used to be 
so quiet, and always at home, and now he’s out two 
or three times in the week.” 


The floodgates were up, and out rushed the waters 


_which had been washing with suppressed resistance 
and chafing sorely, for many a long day. Whither 


(it is a very remarkable thing, but nobody can | 


do anything, without some one wondering why.) 


will they flow ? 
He drew his desk towards him, and prepared to 


| write a reply. Her letter had commenced by taking 
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a conversation they had previously had together, | remain when time has withered and faded the most 


_ and he answered her thus :— 


«“ My pear Miss Amy, | 

“ A pretty task you have given me, verily ; and | 

how am I to deal with those closely-hugged crude | 
notions of yours, about there not being eternal punish- | 


ment! When we spoke on the subject the other even- | 
ing, I thought I had reasoned away all difficulties. In_ 
the first place, why foster your own vague and unde- 

fined notions, rather than base them on scriptural | 
facts? It is most plainly put before us, that tliere is a | 
heaven above, a hell beneath, into one of which will 

enter the good and faithful servants, and into the | 
other the wicked. Our Lord himself declares there is | 
such a place prepared for the devil and his angels. | 
How can you disbelieve what He himself has declared | 
to exist? Put away your own imaginings, and try 
and think—* Though how can it be ? yet Iam bound to | 
believe it, for He says it’ In these matters we should | 
be as little children, believing, but not seeing. As to 

the final and eternal misery of the wicked in any way | 
marring the happiness of the good and pure, that can- | 
not be, or their blessedness would not be complete ; for | 
surely it is the greatest grief, and the most poignant | 
sorrow to a sensitive heart, to know that a beloved one > 
cannot, and does not, partake of one’s own pleasure and 

happiness, No, don’t put off thinking. Think more, | 
but think differently. Read the parable of the rich 


man and Lazarus over attentively, and there you will | 


see it clearly put before you. I cannot imagine what 
you find so dreadful. What can be more simple and 
beautiful than our religious faith ? If you have sinned, 
repent—you have but to keep God’s commandments 
and believe in Him and His word. What is there in 
this that you cannot do? 

“¢ Unhappiness, discontent, and apathy,’ three most 
untoward and disagreeable companions, each and every 
one of which was plainly traced upon your brow, my 
poor, young thing. I saw them and wondered if I 
could come to the rescue. If I have in any the least 
degree helped to shake you out of them, and change the 
morbid and unhealthy frame of mind you were in, God 
be thanked. Don’t thank me, and remember once for 
all, that I don’t require thanks for anything I may do, 
or have done for you. I don’t want you to fancy that 
you are under any obligation to me—it’s a horrid idea, 
Shake off your dull companions as much as possible, 
and let your aim and endeavour be, to render those 
who are around you, and have a natural claim to you, 
happy. Your own satisfaction and happiness will fol- 
low as a matter of course. Take an interest in all going 
on around you, and you will feel more confidence and 
be more loved. 

“And you think I look down with a ‘ lofty compas- 





sion upon people. Alas! what an imputation. No, 


elegant form ; besides, the wisdom of the heart gives 


beauty to the countenance, and converts the commonest 
face to one that may be loved. Pray do not give that 
a second thought, it is not worthy of you, nor let it for 
one moment embitter your existence. 

“T can easily understand that you have felt rebellious 
and disappointed at the ‘unfortunate circumstances’ 
to which you allude, as having happened to your father, 
when you were yet young; but do not forget, my dear 
child, that everything that happens is fur our good, 
here, or hereafter, though we may not be sensible of it. 
It is our duty to bow and bless the hand that smites, 
and thank God that the chastisement is no more. It is 
hard, no doubt, but it must be done. Look around you ; 
can you find none ina worse plight than yourself? Ay, 
indeed, scores. Then cease to be unhappy, and endea- 
vour to cheer and comfort others. Become a happy, 
bright beam, smiling where erst you scowled, praising 
where once you blamed. 

‘**T trust it has been a relief to you to pour out your 
heart to me thus, and never will I betray your confi- 
dence. But if I ask you not to repeat it in this same 
way, will you think me very unkind? ‘I think ill of 
you.” No! I must be unworthy the name of man, a 
mean, soulless, creature indeed ; but there are others 
who would have done—who might. 

“* Ridicule ;’ hateful word! ‘ Pity,’ almost as bad— 
that’s not a flattering speech. Much you must think 
of any one who could ‘ pity’ and, ridicule you, while 
you were turning your very heart inside out to them. 
Horrible idea! You surely did not think so of me! 

“TI think now I have done as you wished, and have 
touched upon every point in your volwme, and can only 
add, God bless you and change your heart, and make 
you to know and serve Him better, and happiness and 
a healthful mind will be the sure and certain results. 

“ Yours most earnestly, 
“Coniirre Locknart.” 


Wondrously had he been affected at the reading 
of that outpouring of her innermost heart, that 
outburst of bitter sorrow and vexation of spirit. 

“Will you be your own postman?’ he said to 
Amy, when next he saw ber, and had an oppor- 


tunity to deliver to her his answer. 


He was obliged to give her that hint which he had 
done in his letter, not to write to him again, for 
there was a species of clandestinism about it, which 
did not please him ; besides, he did not wish her 
to think too well of the physician, or to lean too 
heavily upon him, but rather to trust to his physics, 
and have faith in his instruments. But, then, all 
physic is nasty, and what is to be done? The 
patient must first be taught to believe in its efficacy, 


indeed, that 1 do not; and believe me you estimate my | and if it is necessary that “rebukes should not 


powers too highly. A really clever mind can contract | 
and dilate itself, according to circumstances. You have | 


a good share of intellect, and what’s to hinder you from 
cultivating it? Any one may make what he likes of 
himself. You are perfectly well able to make up any 
deficiencies that you think are wanting, by reading, 
observation, and reflection. Educate and train your 
heart, and the graces of the mind will follow. 


“A person is seldom loved on account of his high | 


intellectual attainments. He may be admired, looked 


up to, and esteemed, but he does not always move the | French verbs, for you seem sadly hazy about them,” 


aifections ; and so do not distress yourself about that. 
“ * Beauty and elegance,’ alas! for them. How often 


they prove bitter snares and temptations, A good | 
heart is of infinitely greater value and worth, and wiil 


have one grain more salt than sugar,” they must, 
like pills, often be wrapped in silver paper. 
Amy read his letter with a tear starting to her 


_eyes, and a sense of relief she had not long felt. 


All that evening, before he had given it to her, 
she felt that he was more than usually kind, and a 


_bond of friendship was established between them. 


Strange that that very night be should have said, 
“Ah, Miss Amy, I must hear you repeat some 


and strange that tae ry tag in the book, in the 
first conjugation, should be, “ Aimer, to love.”’ 


( To be continued.) 
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OUR WAYSIDE POETS. 


JAMES REYNOLDS WITHERS. 





Ir has been said that every man is naturally a poet. 
This may or may not be true, but it appears certain 
that a love of the “ gift divine” is inherent to 
us all, and that there exist few hearts whose 

thies can remain long untouched when the 
skilful fingers of the poet-teacher sweep across the 
silvery chords of song. But although the hearers 
are many, the real ape grr are few, so few that the 
world can remember all their names, yet the avenues 
which lead to the Temple of the Muses are 
thronged with individuals of all ages and conditions, 
who crowd and jostle each other as they eagerly 
press forward in the vain hope of securing for 
themselves the glittering and coveted prizes which 
sparkle on the altar of song. Soulless rhymesters, 
illiterate doggre|-mongers, and plagiarist versifiers 
commingle together in one rude chaotic mass, the 
noise and din of which silences many a soft and 
exquisite strain, which, once heard, would remain 
in our hearts for ever. Pretenders to the crown of 
poesy not unfrequently start up for the purpose of 
seizing the thrice glorious prize, and sometimes 
they succeed in decking themselves with the sacred 
laurel ; but sooner or later the imposture is detected, 
and the culprits are dragged down with scorn and 
contumely from the pedestal which they so unwor- 
thily occupied. 

How often are we bored with solicitations to 
purchase volumes of poetry, merely because the 
author occupies a humble station in life, and not 
that they contain any glimpses of the divine inspi- 
ration. To encourage such productions is to check 
the development of true genius, and to foster 
hopes which can but lead to disappointment. 

A little more care and discrimination on the part 
of the patronising public would prevent many of 
the repeated instances of successful mediocrity and 
blighted genius. The weeds ought to be destroyed 
before they have stifled the growth of the favourites 
of the field and garden. Nothing has proved more 
fatal to the dreams of many a poor but gifted 
poet than the state-patronage of such doggrel- 
mongers as Close, because it tends to drive the 
outside world from the extreme of a blind confi- 
dence to that of unfounded and ungenerous mistrust 
of all who may not have attained the well-deserved 
prestige of a Tennyson or a Browning. Because 
the tall, rank grasses overshadow the wayside pool 
that is no reason for neglecting the tiny but graceful 
flowers which nestle on its margin, The beauty of 
the rose, and the gorgeousness of the tulip, influence 
our hearts less than do the simple purity of the 
snowdrop or the modesty of the violet; nor do we 
despise the harebell merely because it may be found 
in the vicinity of noxious fungi. So with our poets. 
The songsters of rural life may not possess the 
studied ease of an Aytoun, or the voluptuous 


imagery of an Alexander Smith, but they own in| 


an eminent degree the simplicity and natural 


REGEN 





beauty which impart such an indescribable charm | 


to the pastorals of the Elizabethan poets, Th, 
muse of Capern, Withers, Wingate, and other 
lowly members of the gifted fraternity, can Jeqq 
our thoughts away from the artificialities of jjf, 
unto the calm, soothing influences of nature, ynti] 
we can almost imagine that we are pacing the soft 
velvety grass of the meadows, or listening to the 
low musical murmur of the streamlets as they flow 
through the woodlands. For instance, who can 
resist the naive beauty of the following lines p— 


“ T know a rill, a little rill, 
Gliding round the sloping hill, 
Creeping under hollow hedges, 
Playing be-peep in the sedges ; 
Now rushing swiftly out of sight, 
Now laughing in the sunny light, 
Now hiding darkly under bushes, 
Now leaping over tufts of rushes ; 
And dancing o’er the shining stones 
To music of its silver tones. 

Little rill, merry rill, 

Ever springing, little rill, 

Ever singing, never still, 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle ; 
Sprinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle ; 

Never still, never still, 

Glancing, gliding, 
Skipping, sliding, 

Little rill, little rill, 

Sporting in thy wayward will. 

penn still, never still, 

Childhood is a little rill.” 


Yet these are the composition of a poor rural 
labourer, innocent of academic learning, and more 
versed in the art of digging than, of studying 
spondees or iambics James Reynolds Withers is 
really a diamond ina rough state, and few of our 
drawing-room poets ever penned prettier verses 
than his “ Song of the Butterfly :’— 


**T come from bowers of lilac gay, 
With honeysuckles blending ; 


And many a spray of willows gray, 
Above the waters bending. 


I flutter by the river side, 
Where laves the swan his bosom, 
And o'er the open common wide, 
Where yellow ragworts blossom. 


Away, on downy pinions borne, 
With many a happy rover, 

I skim above the rustling corn, 
And revel in the clover. 


[ laugh to see the frugal bee 
For others hoard her treasure : 
From morn till night a toiler she, 
But mine’s a life of pleasure. 


I gem my head with pollen dust 
From out the waxen lilies ; 

And in the stream my plume adjust 
Swinging on daffodillies. 


I drink the sweets the violet yields, 
On banks of emerald mosses ; 

Then flaunt away to trefoil fields, 
Hung thick with golden bosses, 
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I banquet on the hawthorn’s breath, 
Where lady-birds assemble ; 


And dance upon the open heath, 
Where fairy_blue-bells tremble. 
ca = * * + 


I kiss the wild clematis vine, 
On tangled hedgerows creeping ; 
I seek the tubes of sweet woodbine, 
In cottage windows peeping. 


And then I haunt the meadow scene, 
With polish’d king-cups flooded ; 

And round the park’s broad belt of green, 
With bright laburnums studded. 


Away—away, through valleys fair, 
Where flames the mustard bloomy, 
As if the sun was shining there, 
When all around is gloomy.” 


Miss Muloch was one of the first to introduce 
Withers to the notice of the public, and in her 
article, which appeared in Macmillian’s Magazine, 
will be found several interesting details of the 
poet’s career ; but apart from this, his verses contain 
the sure evidence of an amount of poetic ability 
which only needs cultivating to secure for him a 
place in the mighty heart of the nation, Yet much 
of Withers’ pathetic and religious turn of feeling 
may be traced to the chequered events of his life. 
“T have been a shepherd boy,” says he, “a pig- 
keeping boy, a bird-scaring boy, and a stone-picking 
boy.” After such an apprenticeship we are not 


surprised to learn that our poet has experienced all | 


the bitter hardships and privations of rural life, or 
that he has been compelled to eat the tear-stained 
bread of charity, or to enter the workhouse. It is 
merely the old tale. Poverty has ever proved a 
stern bridle to Pegasus, and the poets of modern 
times are not more fortunate than the bards of old. 
Yet Withers possessed a stout heart, and refused 
to weep his soul away in melancholy. The hard 
fare and harsh discipline of the workhouse failed to 
crush his spirits, and even from the recesses of his 
stony cage, he could, like Lovelace, sing forth in 
strains which bid us mingle laughter with our tears. 
Here is his description of life in the Newmarket 
Workhouse :-— 


‘We've skilly for breakfast; at night bread and 
cheese, 
And we eat it, and then go to bed if we please. 
Two days in the week we’ve puddings for dinner, 


John Fitches, you'll say, well, pray who was he ? 

Why, one of the fattest men I ever did see. 

To be well understood, dear, they ought to be 
seen, 

Neither breeches nor trousers, but something be- 
tween ; 

And though they’re so large, you’d remember I 


That they are low in the waist, and high on the 
leg. : 

And no braces allowed me, oh dear, oh dear ! 

We are each other’s glass, so 1 know | look qiteer.” 


But even the hardships of scanty fare and un- 
suitable attire are as nothing to the unlucky bard, 
in comparison with the misery occasioned by his 
seclusion from the fields and woodlands wherein he 
was wont to roam :— 


“ T sometimes look up to the bit of blue sky 
High over my head, with a tear in ey eye, 
Surrounded by walls that are too high to climb, 
Confined as a felon without any crime ; 

Not a field, not a house, not a hedge can I see,— 
Not a plant, not a flower, not a bush, nor a tree, 
Except a geranium or two that appear 

At the governor’s window, to smile even here.” 


Fortunately for Withers, his case was brought 
under the notice of Lord Palmerston, who bestowed 
upon him a gift of £40 from the Royal Bounty 
Fund, which assisted in placing him in a compara- 
tively comfortable position; and never was aid 
more worthily granted. It was nobly earned and 
richly merited ; for few persons have had greater 
difficulties to contend with than Mr. Withers. 
Working for the scanty pittance of a labourer, de- 
prived by his poverty of the means of purchasing 
books, and, until recently, possessing few friends 
out of his own sphere, he has manfully struggled 
onwards, maintaining his wife and children by the 
fruits of his toil, and winning the respect and 
esteem of all acquainted with him. Withers belongs 
to the peerage of poverty, whose coronets are bor- 
dered with thorns instead of strawberry leaves, and 
whose robes are made of fustian instead of velvet. 
There is much of true philosophy to be found in the 
effusions of the Fordham poet; and whenever our 
hearts are wearied with the cold and senseless 
vanities of the world, we have but to peruse his 
simple and artless songs, and straightways the hot 
fever of pain and passion will succumb to their 
soothing influence, and our natures become re- 





And two we’ve broth so like water, but thinner ; 

Two, meat and potatoes, of this none to spare ; 

One day, bread and cheese, and this is our fare, 

And now then my clothes I will try to portray : 

They are made of coarse cloth, and the colour is 
gray ; 

My jacket and waistcoat don’t fit me at all; 

My shirt is too short, or else I’m too tall ; 

My shoes are not pairs, though, of course, I have 
two ; 


They are down at the heel, and my stockings are | 


blue, . 
But what shall I say of the things they call 
breeches ? 
Why, mine are so large, they have fitted John 
Fitches. 


freshed, even as the parched fields acquire renewed 
beauty and strength from the cooling summer 
rain, 


j 
j 
| Joun PLUMMER. 
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Wuey Allston died, he left many pictures which were 
mostly sketches, yet with here and there a part finished 
up with wonderful beauty. So 1 think Christians go to 
| heaven with their virtues mostly in outline, only here 
| and there a part completed. But “that which is in 
| part shall be done away,” and God shall finish the pic- 
| tures in His own forms and colours. 
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HOW MY FRIEND JONES OBTAINED 
HIS WIFE. 





My friend Tom Jones was a fine young man, 
well-featured, well-mannered, tall, and well-made. 
He was, moreover, well bronzed by an Australian 
sun, and his pockets were tolerably well lined with 
Australian gold. But Tom Jones was unhappy ; 
he had come to England to provide himself with a 





wife. He had not been long in making his selec- 
tion, the day was fixed, the trousseau prepared, | 
when suddenly the poor young bride in prospect | 
sickened, and, sad to relate—died. 

Tom, though a kind-hearted fellow, was not very 
sentimental ; he deplored the untimely death of the 
fair young creature. Yet still more, he deplored | 
the sad necessity of returning wifeless and solitary 
to his southern home. We were sitting at “ The 
Queen’s Hotel,” sipping our wine together, for, 
probably, the last time; on the morrow he was to 
sail for Melbourne. | 

“ Jack,” said he, “it will be fearfully dull to 
return without a wife to the ‘bush ;’ such a loss of 
time, too; for, you see,.1 came to England on pur- 
pose.” 

“ Well, yes, to be sure, Tom, but why go alone? | 
there are lots of nice girls to be had, my dear fel- 
low ; downright sweet creatures, well taught, and 
well conducted—ay, and well tempered, too, into | 
the bargain.” 

“ Exactly so, but I have no time to look out, you | 
know, I told you I must sail to-morrow night.” | 

“ Well, you’ve all this evening and the rest part | 
of to-morrow for the job, and I'll engage to get you 


as good a wife as ever was had, in less than that 
time.” 


“ Nonsense !”’ 

“Truth, only trust to me, and I'll do even as I 
said,” 

“ You're joking?” 

“ Never more serious in my life.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“I mean that if you will trust implicitly to me, 
you shall have a very nice wife all ready and wiiling 
not only to be your bride, but actually to go out 
with you as Mrs. T. Jones to-morrow morning ?” 

“ Agreed.” 

So we called a cab, and drove with all speed to the 
house of my cousin Edward Smith, at St. John’s 
Wood. Now, Ned had five charming daughters, all 
marriageable, and all unmarried. As good luck 
would have it, they were all in excellent health 
and spirits, and all at home. There was Clara, the 
eldest, tall and fair, like her mother, somewhat 
sedate, stately of manner, and just twenty-six 
years of age. Next, Julia Jane, small, dark-eyed, and 











merry, like her father, not = twenty-four years 
of age. Then Martha, the plain one, with a muddy 


complexion, a bad figure, and grey eyes, aged | 


twenty-two years. Laura Louisa, with a perfect 
figure, fair shape, the smallest possible waist, and an 
exquisite nez retrouss¢é; very vivacious, and aged 


twenty. And, lastly, Lydia Sophia, a regy] 
beauty, with a decided dash of the Tomboy, a 
eighteen. Now, thought I, he has choico at any 
rate, and, judging by appearances, I should say 
he’d fix on one of the younger ones, but most cer. 
tainly he’d never fix on plain Patty, though I do 
really believe she’s the best of the bunch. 

Of course I did my best to bring them all out, J] 
made Clara talk of books, and Julia sing, she’d 
lovely voice ; and Patty, what could I do for Patty ? 
Patty was no fool, far from it, but then she had but 
little to show. Well, I made Patty confess as she 
a out the tea with quiet assiduity, that she 

ad made the delicious marmalade and dainty little 
cakes we were so much enjoying. 


“Oh, yes,” said frolicsome Lyd, “ our sister 


Patty is by far the most industrious; for my part, 


I hate meddling in the kitchen, and minding the 
house-work. We all hate it but Patty, she’s a regu- 
lar old stay-at-home.” 


“Yes, a sort of Cinderella on a small scale,” 


| added Julia. 


I saw Tom wink, as much as to say, That’s the 
girl for me, but I could not quite believe my senses, 


for poor Patty never seemed of any account among 


her clever sisters. Well, as J said, I showed them 
all off as well as I could; made Laura come out 


| with her fun, and Lydia with her tricks. Next I 


took Ned aside, and told him exactly how matters 
stood. Ned was a kind, easy-tempered man, and a 
good husband for one of his five girls was a chance 
not to be overlooked. 

We stayed till a quarter to one, chatting, laugh- 
ing, and singing, alternately. I could not quite 
find out which had the preference, but I really 
fancied it was Patty. As we came away he said, 
“ Jack, my boy, Patty’s the girl.” And sure enough 
Patty was the girl—little, quiet, unassuming, plain 
Patty, was the girl. 

Next morning saw Tom at St. John’s Wood, and, 
for aught I know, at Patty’s knees. Patty, in ber 
astonishment, referred him to papa. Papa agreed, 
provided Patty agreed. Patty agreed, provided 
mamma agreed. Mamma came, stammering some- 
thing which nobody heeded, about shortness of 
acquaintance, painful parting, unheard-of speed. 
She was overruled, sisters consulted, license ob- 
tained, and before twelve that day Patty Smith 
became’ Mrs. ‘om Jones. How her goods and 
chattels were packed; how the happy pair, with 
mamma and sundry sisters, started for Southamp- 
ton; how the outfit was procured, how packed, 
and shipped, remains a theme and a marvel in 
the Smith family to this day. Nevertheless, the 
astounding fact is clear to every mind, that quiet 
Patty Smith was wooed and wedded and had set off 
for her distant home in little more than twenty- 
four hours. There was but little space for grief 
and tears, for, as they all said—‘“ it was just like a 
dream.” 

It proved, however, a blessed reality, and she a 
most noble, excellent, and devoted wife. 


M. H. D. 
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THE MONTHLY MIRROR 
OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 





Sprina, liberal in her gracious promise, is early with 
ns, and we welcome her gladly, determinedly ignoring 
the dismal prophets who are presaging many frosts, as 
surely heralded by the fogs of March. 

The past month has been marked by events of a 
varied nature. On the 5th,at Windsor Castle, a young 
princess was born to the second daughter of our Queen, 
by marriage the Princess of Hesse. Prince Alfred has 
returned home convalescent, and her Majesty has given 
the first sign of rallying from the deep depression con- 
sequent upon her irreparable bereavement, by receiving 
in person a congratulatory deputation from the City, 
upon the marriage of the Prince of Wales. It is confi- 
dently asserted that her Majesty will pass some time this 
summer at the Castle at Roseneau, in Germany, the 
birthplace of the late Prince Consort. Since our last, the 
remains of the gallant hero, Sir James Outram, have 
been laid to rest in Westminster Abbey, with a cere- 
monial not actually public, but marked by the con- 
course of old comrades and illustrions mourners who 
followed the great soldier to his last home. 

The death of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Secretary- 
of-State for War, which occurred on the 14th ult., at 


void that will not be easily filled. An able and pro- 
found statesman, an eminent scholar,and a most amiable, 
accomplished and honourable man, Sir George had few 
equals ; it is to be feared that a too incessant applica- 
tion to the duties of his position may have accelerated 
the catastrophe so universally deplored. 

In theatrical circles, we note with regret the decease 
of two actors well-known to fame. Mr. Charles Selby, 
likewise the author of several successful pieces, died at 
his residence near Covent Garden, in the sixty-second 
year of his age. The death of Mr. James Rogers 
occurred on the 15th ult.; he had long suffered from 
painful indisposition, and sustained his part in a popular 
piece the night precediug his death. 

A fine Easter is invariably the signal fora claim upon | 
London hospitality, and the influx of country cousins 
seems in proportion to the rare geniality of the season, 
which everybody is so bent upon making the most of, 
that, in certain quarters, pleasure alone might be 
thought the whole end and aim of existence. And cer- 
tainly it is not often that a more varied and attractive 
programme is presented to the eager eyes of sight- 
seers, than that which now claims the attention of the 
residents and visitors of the metropolis. The theatres 
seem to vie ‘one with the other in the production of 
thrilling novelties ; while a host of entertainers starts 
fresh, each intent on shining in his own particular field 
of talent, putting old established professors upon their 
mettle to sustain a well-earned reputation, while 
hothing less than pure originality can serve the turn of 
those daring innovators upon well-founded precedent, 
who, disdaining all change of costume and surroundings, 
confide in the strength of their own versatile powers to 
secure patronage and approbation. 

Foremost among these new aspirants for public favour, 
With no disparagement to older campaigners, we must 
place Mr. Arthur Sketchley, a gentleman who reminds 
a3 in no small degree of the late Mr. Albert Smith, 
and of whom we have no hesitation in prophecying we 
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—— on a 


title, and which the literary student is supposed to be 
anxious of ome | Without any change of dress, 
scarcely of attitude, Mr. Sketchley brings us acquainted 
in his own person with the voluble landlady, the incor- 
rigible “‘servant gal,” the French singing master, his 
spoilt pupil, her sententious mamma, and a host of ill- 
timed visitors, disturbers of his “quiet morning.” The 
wedding-breakfast, with the various specialities of 
cuest thereunto belonging is inimitable—the John Blunt 
guest who, in his boasted bonhomie enlarges upon 
certain family reminiscences more accurate than plea- 
sant—the hysterical bridesmaid--the affectionate and 
lachrymose relatives—all are introduced, sketched, and 
dismissed, with a rapidity, lightness, yet faithfulness, 
which constitute the charm of the entertainment. One 
of Mr. Sketchley’s best and most original characters is 
the young Frenchman who has come to England with 
the express object of enlightening the natives on the 
true comprehension of Shakespeare, and whose render- 
ing of certain passages must be heard—as faithfully 
detailed by Mr. Sketchley—to be appreciated. But 
the gem of the whole is “ Mrs. Brown.” The history 
of that good lady's visit to the play, her misadventures 
and the result thereof, as related by herself, is some- 
thing so unique in its way, so utterly unapproachable 
in ordinary language, so unlike anything ‘of the kind 
extant, that we must needs refrain from attempting its 
description. Suffice to say that anything more intensely 
ludicrous, yet so little Sctenaiae nature (cockney 
nature) it would be difficult to conceive ; all who wish 
for the enjoyment of a merry evening may safely com- 
mit themselves to the society of Mr. Sketchley at the 
St. James’s Hall, in a Quiet Morning. 

Under the title of Facts and Fancies Musically and 
Dramatically Illustrated, Mr. David Fisher (well 
known to all theatre-goers as a member of the dramatic 
profession) has brought out, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, an entertainment which bids fair to meet with 
deserved popularity, It differs from that above-named, 
inasmuch as Mr. Fisher dresses for the characters which 
he enacts, for the most part, with extreme fidelity and 
good taste. Among the best of these must be named 
Sally Sunflower, a Norfolk girl with a capital old 
ballad and inimitable dialect, and Richard Smasher, 
also with a song, written and composed by Mr. Fisher. 
But the great feature of the evening is the Sensation 
Drama, a capital satire upon the style of composition 
now in vogue, entitled the “ Mysterious Malediction,” 
in three tableaux. In the character of the playwright 
indignant at the rejection of his piece by all the man- 
agers, Mr. Fisher favours his audience with an exposi- 
tion of this remarkable production, illustrated with 
musical and dramatic effects of the most original de- 
scription. Piled-up agony, remorseless vengeance, 
illimitable alliteration, climaxes the most unforeseen, 
and combinations wholly unaccountable, go to make up 
the sum of this most stupendous whole. The sublime 
and the ridiculous have met at that point where the 
dramatist towers to heights of tragic delineation, 
meanwhile his audience is convulsed with laughter. 


|The entertainment is most agreeably varied by the 


posbenenens on the piano of Miss Kilpack, and some 
allads very prettily sung by Miss Kate Mellon, a 
young lady new to London Ba. Famorg but for whom we 
venture to prophecy a fair amount of success when 
reaper shall have given confidence to natural ca 
ility of no mean order. Altogether, Mr. David Fisher's 





siall yet receive even much better than he has given | 
us, good as that is. A Quiet Morning is the title of | 
Mr. Sketchley’s entertainment, and, as may be antici- 
pated, the elements of which it is composed constitute 


the very reverse of that desideratum whic! gives the | prestige attaching to their names. The characters are, 


entertainment promises well to become one of the 
leading facts in the season’s programme. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, with Mr. John Parry, in 
their new entertainment, fully sustain the well-earned 
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as ever, hay conceived, and inimitably sustained ; | which may have previously filled the canine ar ery 
Mrs. They ed never, save, pe bette, ex- | the soft pacing kitten, and the visit of congratulation 


rhaps, in 
celled her Miss Tabitha Griffin. Miss Cecilia Somerset 
is ion, till we have seen—and heard—/Sally 
Skinner. In Daddy Dodd Mr. Reed s all his 
former efforts, while nothing could be more effective 
than the Scotch disguise adopted by the hospitable 
Crotchets with the poe of avoiding their unwel- 
come Mr. P: ooked to perfection in the part 
of Captain Horatio bow Crotchet. The songs are 
sparkling, apt, and, it is needless to say, well sung. The 
entertainment needs not the addition of Mrs. Roseleaf’s 
Evening Party, to hold its own among all the rival at- 
tractions of London, though the latter inimitable little 
satire, the whole of which is sustained by Mr. Parry 
alone, is a bonne bouche with which it is incumbent 
upon all lovers of imitative talent to make themselves 
uainted. 

rs. Fanny Kemble’s Readings of Shakespeare at 
the Dudley Gallery have been a great success, and 
continue to attract crowded audiences. Nor less so 
Mr. Charles Dickens, whose readings of the immortal 
“ Little Dombey,” “ David Copperfield,” and “ Bob 
Sawyer,” rather gain in popularity by repetition, to 
successive announcements favour. 

The Polytechnic ‘proffers no unattractive bill of fare 
to its visitants, r. Pepper continues to mystify 
whole audiences with his wonderful ghostly display ; 
while, as a set-off to the apparently supernatural, we 
are treated to a course of conjuring made easy by 
another professor. A humorous version of Der 
Freischutz, expounded by Mr. Lionel Brough, the 
fairy romance of Cinderella, and the wonders of the 
Pneumatic Despatch, are among the most prominent 
items, not forgetting a practical illustration of the re- 





medy against British sutteeism which during the past | 
winter became so fearfully common. In fact, we can | 
point to no more varied and entertaining a list of | 
amusements, than is to be found at the Polytechnic 
both day and evening. | 

At the Polygraph Hall, King William Street, | 
Strand, Mr. Henri Drayton continues with success his | 
amusing and agreeable entertainment, descriptive, anec- | 


dotal, historical, and musical ; illustrated by pictorial | 
ry of a lively and interesting nature. We trust to | 
a continued maintenance of these public relations with | 


scene 
Federals and Confederates. 


now open in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. One great feature 


of this collection, and almost a distinctive one, is its | 


variety. Nowhere, perhaps, do we find less of that 


disposed to note the lapse of time, or count that 
time which we are perforce induced to expend on the 


Variety has certainly its charms, and nowhere are 
these more appreciated than in an exhibition of the 
kind we are now considering. Our present space will 
not permit more than a cursory remark upon a few 
of the works more especially worthy of note. The 
Approaching Storm in Autumn, (31) by G. Cole, is au 
example of effert, the sunset rays strugglin 


the lowering clouds, which will soon enve op them ; 


the visible hurry of the departing reapers, the anxious | lower rooms of Exeter Hall, where they may revive a0 
looks east by the women gleaners, the straining teem, | old, or form a new, acquaintance with the works of the 
and the firelight glancing through the darkening cot- | 


tage-window, at once claim the attentive eye, and | 


bespeak interest in the tale they tell. 

Doubtful Reception, (77) E. Physick, jun, is a capi- 
tal bit of natural history; the anxiety of the newly- 
made mother threatens to overpower the friendship 











E from out | 


may not improbably end ill, if the visitor be not 
warned in time. 

Fern Gatherers, (122) J. B. Pyne, has some features 
in common with the last but one named. The shadows 
of evening fall athwart the purple heath, its departing 
rays shedding a yellow lustre here and there upon the 
rosy faces and hair of the barefoot youngsters ; a life. 
like group and full of simple naturalness. 

Beyond all praise is Mr. Cole’s picture, Crossing the 
Swale, near Eillerton Abbey, Yorkshire (373), as is the 
Dairy-Farm, Swaledale (647), by the same painter, 
Mr. Hallyar has two equally attractive, though not 
perhaps of quite equal merits, Fresh Eqs (294), in which 
the execution of the old woman’s face is a study in 
itself. Sugar (163) is a simple and natural work, the 
face and figure not too exquisite for every-day life, 
yet lovely enough to make one long to meet the origi- 
nal, and to wish that the painter had bestowed upon it 
the same amount of care and finish which the before- 
mentioned work has received. We propose returning 
in a future number to this interesting exhibition. 

The “ Institute of Painters in Water-Colours,” is the 
title by which will in future be distinguished the New 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, as the association 
has been called for upwards of thirty years, during 
which time it has never perhaps afforded a better 
exhibition than that which now appears on the walls of 
the commodious gallery constructed on the site of the 
old premises in Pall-Mall. Our limited space prevents 
more than the most cursory notice of the most promi- 
nent pictures, for the list of those which attain to 
thorough excellence would be formidable. Mr. Edward 
Corbould has three, one of which will doubtless become 
the centre of attraction to most visitors. 

A Memorial Design (233) represents the Prince Con- 
sort in all the prime of youthful vigour, and arrayed 
in the full pomp and splendour of a state occasion. The 
high finish and elaborate detail of this picture are in the 
artist’s best style. Those who love this laboured stip- 
pling of minuteness will find its perfection in the 
picture by Mr. Edmund Warren—an illustration o! 
Thomson’s Seasons describing a corn-field, in which 
each ear is depicted with a faithfulness to nature which 
defies imitation. 


Andrea Dandolo leaving the Church of St. Mark after 


we taking the Cross, (62) one of Mr. L. Haghe’s, is a marvel 
The Exhibition of the Society of British Artists is | 


of | gwren o The rich glow, the solemn magnificence, 
an reel eplendour of the scene, grow upon the 
beholder, till he may well believe himself one of the 


‘ worshipping crowd, and listen involuntarily for the 
sameness in the subject-matter ; nowhere are we less | 


chaunt of the choir and the soft swell of the organ. 
Mr. Henry Tidey has achieved a signal triumph in 


; } his Scriptural piece (245), illustrating the verses from 
contemplation of the productions of art it contains. | the 19th Chapter of Mark : the children, which form the 


tage a group in the scene are especially beautiful. 
e purpose devoting a more considerable space in an 
early number to a longer notice of the Water-Colout 
Exhibition, which we cordially recommend to the at- 
tention of all true lovers of art in this its most graceful 
aspect. 

Our country friends should by no means omit to pay 
a visit to the Cruikshank Gallery, now open in the 


satirist, and where we seem at a step to have retro 
graded some half century, so strange the customs, 8° 


_absurd the fashions, so laughable appear the topics 


which form the subject of the pictorial satires, and 
have been immortalised by the ready pencil of this 


_ great caricaturist. 
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In music there are not wanting sufiicient oppor- 
tunities for the indulgence of all tastes. The Monday 
Uoncerts at St. James’s Hall, Mr. Russell’s Grand Con- 
eerts at that new, and as yet uncertain ground, the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, Mr. Blaumer’s Soirées at 
Hanover Square Rooms, and the Promenade Concerts, 
with the immortal name of Jullien to their front, offer 
a variety to select from: while both opera houses are 
rich in rival attractions. 

Mr. Mapleson has inaugurated the season at Her 
Majesty’s by the TZvovatore, with a powerful cast, 


unequalled. That a ‘quartet formed by Titiens, 


Alboni, Giuglini, and Santley should call forth a furore 
of enthusiastic applause is not to be wondered at. To 
Madlle. Titiens an especial ovation was awarded, and 
it is satisfactory to be assured that her recent triumphs 
on Neapolitan ground have in no way impaired her 
marvellous powers. Covent Garden Theatre has been 
the scene of a double debit, so to speak; for the 
assumption of a character such as that of Vorma, to 
which the prestige of one name attaches with an almost 


: legendary fame, must be viewed as a trial to which a 


first appearance might be light in comparison. Madlle. 
Fricci has, however, come satisfactorily out of the 





ordeal, and if her impersoaations as yet can scarce 
ogee to eclipse the glory with which a former name 
ias clothed the character, we may confidently indulge 
the expectation of seeing, at no distant day, our ideal 
as nearly attained asit is permitted ideals to be. 
Madlle. Carlotta Patti, the sister of the sweet warbler 
of that name, with whose voice most of us are happily 
familiar, made her first appearance on the same night 
at Covent Garden Theatre in a concert which followed 
the opera. 
her voice being of a scope truly surprising, and equalled 
by its power and quality. The slight lameness with 
which this young lady is afflicted renders her, it is 
said, averse to a ypearing on the stage, and to this cir- 
cumstance is owing the fact of her making her first 
appearance in a concert. 

At Drury Lane no greater attraction has been found 
needful than a revival of that most attractive piece, 
Peep-o’-Day, which astonished the world by a continuous 


Her success was complete, the compass of | 
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existence from one Lord Mayor’s Day to another. It | 


is followed by the farce of Magie Toys, of which Miss 
Lydia Thompson is the hero, and dances a hornpipe 
“as such.” A more liberal bill of fare than that pro- 
vided by Mr. Buckstone for his patrons, it would be 
difficult to conceive. She Stoops to Conquer, with Miss 


Louisa Angel as the chief character; that piece of | 


inimitable drollery, Mr. Buckstone at Home, and the 
farce of Borrowing a Husband, with over and above the 
series oS peeeeite and wonderful scenes in panorama, 
of the Prince of Wales’ Tour in the East, painted by 
the Messrs. Telbin, to whom be it said, a perfect ovation 
was offered on the first night of his beautifully-executed 
tableaux. 

At the New Adelphi, Aurora Floyd is the stock 
piece, thrilling enough for the most sensation-loving 
of audiences, The farce of the Z'rial of Tompkins fol- 
lows, agreeably to relieve the mysterious horrors which 
precede it ; and black indeed must be the gloom which 


dispel. 
f 


he Duke's Motto, at the Lyceum, continues in all the 
orce of its first attraction. At the Princess’s, Miss 





| 





The St. James’s boasts the treble attractions of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Matthews, Miss Herbert, and the famous 
Lady 7 with Under the lose, and the Great Sen- 
sation Trial, to make up the list. After so much, no 
assurance of ours can be needed as to the quality of the 
entertainment which is to be furnished at this popular 
little theatre. 

At the Olympic, 7'aming the Truant is followed by 
one of the most exquisite of extravaganzas which the 
modern stage has ever beheld—Acis and Galatea, _ The 
scenery and stage effects introduced in this delightful 
burlesque are beyond all praise, and must be seen to be 
appreciated. Galatea is played by Miss Hughes, so 
long one of the most charming members of the Olympic 
company. 

The piéce de résistance at the Strand is Ali Baba, or 
the Forty Thieves. This is followed by the Dancing 
Barber, in which Mr. Rice is comical and unique as 
ever. Miss Charlotte Saunders makes a capital Mor- 
giana, Miss Ada Swanborough as charming an Abdallah 
as ever assuredly was seen. We miss the genial 
humours of the lamented Mr, Rogers, and his able co- 
andjutor, Mr. Clarke, while the piquant visage of Miss 
Marie Wilton is not to be compensated for by ever so 
large an amount of talent as this little house never 
fails to combine, and which will ensure our friends 
against disappointment whenever their visit be paid. 

At the Westminster Theatre—John. Jones, the trial 
of Effie Deans, and My Neighbour’s Wife form asuflicient 
attraction, if we may judge by the crowded audiences 
and increased popularity of the house. By the way, 
we have barely made ourselves familiar with this 
theatre and its “ proximity to the parks” when we are 
startled by the announcement that we are to havea 


| new one on the western side of the Haymarket ; under 


the auspices, it should seem, of a New Theatre Company. 
Mr. Dion Boucicault having, as he tells us in an adver- 
tisement, offered himself to be the manager of the 

roposed house, which is to rival the theatres lately 
built in Paris, which are deseribed as “ providing for 
the safety and comfort of the people by wide entrances, 
convenient roomy seats, and ready access to every part 
of the house. A grateful boon to the public, a success- 


ful progressive step in the architectural ornaments of 


the city, and a credit to the intellectual taste of the 
people! Assuredly there is much to be done ere s0 
desirable a consummation be attained within the walls 
of our London theatres. We shouldbe guilty of a 
great omission did we forget to name one exhibition 
which needs no recommendation of ours to be approved 
of by all to whom it may be known, and to whom is it 
not known? We will not say how many years it is 
since we rewember Burford’s Panorama in the Strand, 
in the building which is now the Strand Theatre. 
Transferred to the locality of Leicester Square, it has 
sustained its well earned fame and name, and in the 
present season puts in its claim for a share of the 
public favour. Rome, Athens, and Mexico, form the 


subjects of the present series, to each of which attaches ° 


a peculiar interest, which adds a fresh attraction to the 
scenes, beautiful no less by the skill which has yoy 


them than the loveliness of the originals which they so 
the united talents of Messrs. Toole and Bedford fail to | 


faithfully depict. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the wedding 
presents made to the Prince and Princess on their 
marriage have been collected at the South Kensington 


Amy Sedgwick, in defiance of the original authority, | Museum, for the inspection of the public. The collection 


and her fair hair, makes a very charming Aurora. 


: .| isa valuable and interesting one, and attracts many 
elmore’s Softy earning for him laurels innumerable. | a loyal crowd. 


Numerous as are the gifts, they 


© amusing comedietta, Killing Time, follows; the | are not all here; the silver table manufactured by 
whole concluded with an Easter extravaganza, entitled | Messrs. Elkington, which the townspeople of Birming- 


| ham have had the good taste to select for their offering, 


Beautiful Haidée. 
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not here ; the Paisley shawl too, being selected by the 
for her own wear is of course missing, as is 
the exceptional terrier accepted by the Princess a 
few days since. 

There is to be a memorial of the arrival of the Princess 
Alexandra in the Margate Roads, erected somewhere 
near the Margate pier. Its nature is, however, as yet 
undecided upon. 

It is true as ever, that “to the making of books there 
is no end,” but the introduction of a single little adjec- 
tive would materially alter the truth of the sentence. 
The making of “ good” books continues a rarity, even 
thoughassuming for the word no higher quality than that 
of interesting, or at once naturalandamusing. There are, 
of course, a few notable exceptions to the mass of crude 
and vapid sentimentalities, or over-drawn highly- 
spiced narratives, which make up the sum of produe- 
tions in fiction ; and we hail these with a double relish 
perhaps from the contrast. We have within our reach 
at this moment, three recently published novels, vary- 
ing in merit and in interest, more in style, but, to our 
thinking, much of a class, and which claim a large 
amount of praise, as great exceptions to a sorry rule. 

Verner’s ride, by Mrs. Henry Wood, known best, 
perhaps, as the authoress of East Lynne, we place first 
on the list ; though its great feature, the perfect de- 
lineation and sustaining of character, it shares in com- 
mon with the next we shall name, but the feature is 
more extensively called into play; and herein we find 
the chief charm of this writer. She is never at a loss 
for materials, however numerous may be the person- 
ages she has called into being ; however varied their 
peculiarities, and diverse their natures, she never lacks 
the colours which are to set forth upon her canvas 
some new type. The exigencies of her tale demands 
one, and straightway he is sketched, filled in, stands 
before us distinctive, life-like, yet wholly apart from 
each and all with whom he has to take his place, and 
whose idiosyncracies, opinions, and habits of speech 
and action, will stand out each in relief against the 
other, never confused or jostling, be they numberless ; 
each acting his or her part, be it ever so small and in- 
significant, with an aptitude and nicety as great as if 
that one particular conception had been the author’s 
chief thought. But while to this nice finish and dove- 
tailing, as it were, of incident and dialogue, we owe so 
much of the pleasure we derive in the perusal of Mrs. 
Wood's writings, neither is she wanting at all in that 
dramatic skill which, especially now-a-day, goes so far 
to make up the perfect novel. The plot of her book is 
not one, but manifold ; she luxuriates in mystery. The 
opening chapter raises the question of suicide or mur- 
der. That of seduction follows, ere the first is re- 
solved. A disappointed heir, and a lover jilted, misun- 
derstanding, and sudden deaths ; codicils vanish inex- 
plicably ; the ownership of an estate tossed to and fro ; 
the first lover winning the desire of his heart to prove 


the curse of his existence; doubts and difficulties, 


naturally raised, and as simply solved, yet none the less 
apparently insurmountable or intolerabie to be borne. 
And withal, a vein of chaste handling and cool judg- 
ment, which assures one that the author is master of 


the situation, and holds the reins of imagination in too | 
firm a grasp ever to let the fiery steed get the better of | 


the guiding hand. 

No fear hee that the tale will come to an unsatisfac- 
tory ending, that this episode will be left unexplained, 
that circumstance unaccounted for ; no unfrequent oc- 
currence in these days of spasmodic serial novel writing. 


The character of Lucy Tempest, only. to name one in- | the aaey ia i Meek ice, ealdl wed told ; 6° hee Wome 


f the | 
— and has passed with honours. 


stance of which the book is full, whata gem itis! How 
little of the stereotyped heroine about it, less 


| aside, 





sentimental “ gushing thing,” but how cool, an 

and pure, and lovable! oa Verner, too, ri dwelt 
in the memory like some rare old porcelain figure, which 
one must prize highly, and sets apart from all Charen 
clay. Decidedly, “ Verner’s Pride, is a better book, and 
filled with a more delicate and healthy atmosphere thes 
that which made the name of its talented author. 

Salem Chapel forms one entire portion of the Chron. 
nicles of Carlingford which are, we believe, still appear- 
ing in a monthly pesotien!. In this very capital tale 
the portraying of character is most excellent, thouch 
perhaps the slightest in the world overdone, just to the 
extent that some portrait painters exaggerate by a 
hair’s-breadth a prominent feature to ensure 4 
“striking likeness.” But on the whole, this is littje 
felt, and the main personages are in fact devoid of it. 
Arthur Vincent and his good mother are neither more 
nor less than actual !life; and if Lady Western be a 
t of a not very satisfactory or estimable class, stil] 
she is a type and a very correct one. The plan of the 
tale, for it can scarcely be called a plot, is exciting, and 
carries the reader on, perforce. The vivid picture 
drawn of the struggle in the mind of the young minister 
between duties abhorrent to, and the natural inclination 
of, asensitive nature, is admirable, as is the description 
of the petty cabals and vulgar jealousies of the “ con- 
nection.” The story has but one failing, which it shares 
in common with most of those appearing in serials— 
the conclusion somehow fails to give satisfaction. We 
are left in the dark as to what becomes of the would-be 
seducer, and the strange history of the dark vindictive 
Mrs. Hillyard—both before her marriage and after the 
fearful deed which renders her an object of horror to 
herself — needs some enlightening. After so deter. 
mined and strenuous an assertion of her maternal rights, 
it does i go scarcely probable that she would so 
easily yield up the guardianship of her child. The 
attempted assassination of Colonel Mildmay, too, is 
hardly explained—how and where it took place, and 
what share the ill-used wife had in the liberation of 
Susan Vincent. We are left rather in the dark upon 
these matters, and the story is sufficiently interesting 
to make us wish for more light on some portions. As 
the tale stands, however, it is a very admirable per- 
formance, and will induce an anxious desire in those 
who peruse it to hear more of the “Chronicles of 
Carlingford.” 

The third to which we refer is Sylvia’s Lovers, by 
the author of Mary Barton. Comparisons are odious, 
yet we cannot but confess that had we read the latter 
work before coming upon the preceding, we should have 
been less disposed to view with a critical eye certain 
matters which obtrude themselves, and will not be put 
The plan of the story is most simple, the 
characters for the most part life-like, the incidents and 
dialogue easy and pleasant—always excepting the 
North-country dialect, in which the latter are held. 
The nature and disposition of the “lovers” are capl- 
tally contrasted, and the mental wavering and incon- 
sistencies truthfully drawn. As we recal each excel- 
lency of the book, our objection seems fading away, 
and we almost lose the perception of what constituted 
it—yet it is there, as we turn again to the volumes, 4 
chill something, a harshness, a want of feminimity, so to 
speak, in the heroine; a something unlovable and 
repellant—did it only come by contrast with the 
caressing gentleness of Lucy Tempest, the melting 
softness of Lady Western—perhaps so—we cannot 
more nearly define our bugbear, yet feel we have failed 
altogether to define it. But the tale is none the worse ; 


already tried at the rigid tribunal of public opinion, 
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PERSONAL AND RELATIVE BEAUTY. 


Br Tnoomas Woo.3tnorn. 





Ir has been a commonly-received notion, that our 
ideas of Beauty are vague and undefined,—different 
in different minds, and diversified by time and place: 
it will be our endeavour to show, on the contrary, 
that Beauty is subject to the most definite and un- 
erring rules ; and so to inquire into the nature and 
cause of the spontaneous delight it affords, as shall 
not only tend to remove all mistakes about it, but 
assist in establishing its principles. We might as 
well doubt of the existence of Beauty itself, as to 
consider it irrespectively of the rules which confirm 
it; since this would be making an exception in this 
case which was never admitted in any other, and 
thereby supposing an effect without a cause. In 
speaking of Beauty in the abstract of the term, we 
must not confine our ideas to any particular class 
of objects, but suppose it to be the perfection of 
each class: thus, (as it has been justly observed,) 
“we speak as appropriately when we speak of a 
beautiful child as of a beautiful woman,—of a beau- 
tiful cottage as of a beautiful palace,—of a beautiful 
red as of a beautiful white rose :” and so of every- 
thing else superlatively after its kind. 

As linear or geometrical Beauty comes so ex- 
pressly within the rules of art, it should be shown 
that its principles are first laid down in the general 
design of Nature, and from which we are too fre- 
quently diverted by being directed to the finest 
examples of antiquity, where the question of Beauty 
is so far settled between the Grecian models of old 
and the living models of the present day that a lady 
cannot receive a more flattering compliment than to 
be told she has a regular Grecian face: by this we 
are supposed to understand—a round, unobtrusive 
forehead, arched eyebrows, large eyes, straight nose, 
full and undulating mouth, round chin, and oval 
face. These are the facial characteristics of beauty 
which prevail in the States even to this day; and 
that European taste which is so in accordance 
with it, may arise more out of a native approxima- 
tion to the supposed test than from any predilection 
it has received in its favour. Few persons make 
more mistakes about Beauty than those who are 
instructed to look out of our own country for it : 
Grecian authorities should, therefore, be looked upon 
with caution as well as respect, as it is not the in- 
tention to detract from their admitted excellence, but 
rather to detach from their devoted admirers some 
of those prejudices which arise out of this species of 
idolatry. It must have been observed that they are 
marked with this unvarying peculiarity—one con- 
tinued straight line from the top of the forehead to 
the bottom of the nose, without that undulating 
medium which so expressively separates between the 
two; forming them into one, without any sensible 

vantage to either, as the nose gains no additional 





beauty, nor has the forehead any accession of intel- 
lect, by.this classical arrangement. These straight 
lines, which are supposed by some to denote sim- 
plicity, and by others the affectation of it, have been 
carried into their draperies in a manner that has 
been so much admired, and so stiffly imitated as to 
make the propriety of it a questionable point, even 
with artists themselves. Hogarth, in his“ Analysis 
of Beauty,”’ contends roundly against the straight 
line, to which he opposes the serpentine, and, with 
his usual continuity, exhibits it on his palette, at 
one end of his portrait, and his favourite pug dog on 
the other, who is dwelling upon it with a dumb in- 
telligence which seems to say, “I believe my master 
is right, notwithstanding ; and whatever mistakes 
men may make about the Line of Beauty, I am 
certain J can perfectly understand it.”’ 

To show to what extent this prejudice may be 
carried is simply to be referred to the Elgin Marbles 
for some of the most admired but incomplete ex- 
amples of this order of excellence. Beautiful as 
they undoubtedly are, they cannot be perfectly so, 
as the eye is expected to judge of the whole by 
parts, and to dwell upon interesting fragments, 
beauteous fractures, headless trunks, and armless 
bodies, where there is ag a figure without 
some deficiency, and some where everything is 
wanting. It is in such a collection the spectator 
must understand he is to be as much astonished 
at the beauty he misses as at that which he finds ; 
and this is perhaps what may be called “ the Plea- 
sures of Imagination ;” for what cannot fall out 
with his taste may yet fall in with his conceit, and 
as every one has the liberty of filling up the loss in 
his own way, it may partly account for why they 
give such general satisfaction. We may cease to 
wonder at the prepossession of the common eye, 
since artists themselves are kept in such a state of 
mental dependence upon Grecian models as to be 
taught from their earliest practice they are ever to 
be imitated and never to be surpassed; and thus, 
losing all confidence in their natural abilities, they 
commence a course of imitation which frequently 
ends in a total want of design, not in the least 
aware by such an exhausting process what a capital 
they are sinking, and that, too, for a miserable rate 
of interest, should they even get any returns at all. 
It is Necessity, that “‘ Mother of Invention,” espe- 
cially in art, which drives the labouring student 
into the store-house of Nature to satisfy his ima- 

inary wants, and gives an impetus to his creative 

aculties, if such they may be called,—faculties that 

are co-extensive with the objects presented for 

imitation ; which increase and multiply with the 

means of observation, and are attended with fresh 

facilities in proportion to every new accession to 
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this kind of wealth. But, apart from every other 
consideration, and conceding to Grecian forms their 
undoubted excellence, it is by taking the mean 
between these and those of our handsome country- 
women we find in the sculptured examples of each 
a positive and impressive beauty, although contend- 
. ing against Nature, with all the lifeless disadvan- 

of want of colour. When poets and orators 
would give us the highest idea of Beauty, they in- 
variably refer us to the statuary: this may be 
because we have no pictorial Beauty descending to 
us that corresponds with our sculptured ideas of it, 
unless we take a few of Raphael’s divinities upon 
credit ; as some of the Italian, and nearly all of the 
Flemish school, furnish us with little better notions 
of Beauty than may be found at our fish-markets 
and flower-stands. 

In order to find the right standard of Beauty, 
we must come to:the right place, and look for it 
amongst the most refined of the European states ; 
for if we consult the notions of different nations 
about it, there will be no infallible way of telling 
which is right: for instance,—on the coast of 
Guinea, thick lips, flat noses, and tawny complexions, 
are reckoned beauties; in China, a lady’s foot 
should not be large enough to walk upon; the 
North American savages board their children’s 
heads to squeeze them into square dimensions ; 
and a thousand other contrivances which could get 
no countenance from the civilized world, but in the 
approaches it makes to them by the confinement of 
small shoes and the refined distortion of tight and 
modish lacing. We cannot, therefore, revert to 
foreign Beauty without feeling it is a pity to go so 
far out of the way for reasons that might be found 
at home. 

In endeavouring to trace this quality, in its re- 
finement, to its natural source, a living illustration 
may be sufficient to show how far Nature will pre- 
vail over the prejudices of art; for it must have 
been observed, that when a female of transcendant 
beauty shall enter an assembly, all eyes will be 
fixed upon her, and she becomes at once a beaut 
by consent. Now, if this acknowledged excellence 
may be reduced to rule, what is it we perceive but 
a compound or collection of what we admire in all 
united to one in particular ? in other words, it con- 
sists in the presence of generalities, or, which is the 
same thing, the absence of peculiarities ; making it | 
a paradox but no contradiction to say, that nothing 
is ordinary that is in the ordinary way. | 

A great authority tells us, however, that if a per- 
son born blind were suddenly to receive his sight, 
and the first objects he beheld were two females, 
the one of the greatest Beauty and the other as 
greatly in want of it, he would be at a loss to know 
whether he should give the preference to Beauty or | 
Deformity. This is just supposing that a taste for | 
Beauty is not natural, but acquired, and that such | 
a growing attachment to Beauty would follow in | 
the course of years as to give Cupid his greatest | 
— among old men and women. In all such | 
calamitous cases the mind's eye is the more busily at | 
workin the absence of the natural one, and acquires a 
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feeling and self-consciousness of form, such as those 
who have never been deprived of that faculty can 
scarcely conceive : first appearances to such persons 
would be more astonishing than unanticipated; and 
it would be with sight as it would be with sound,— 
they would have a natural sympathy with either 
the moment one should break upon the eye or the 
other burst upon the ear. It is certain the sensi. 
bilities cannot get in advance of the perceptions, 
but that they follow them as rapidly as light, and 
that we are more instantaneously struck with the 
sight of Beauty than with any other object, is a 
point as little in dispute. It would seem, then, to 
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require no maturity to come to the full meaning of | 


the word Beauty; but, even admitting it to be a 
matter of preference or native taste, still it does 
not alter the determined position that Beauty is 
subject to rule, inasmuch as there must be a rule 
for everything. This fact may be maintained by 
the consideration that we are primarily and insensi- 
bly operated upon by feelings and sensations which 
we are left afterwards to account for; and that 
whatever elements this irresistible quality, Beauty, 
may have in itself, its principles will be found very 
much out of it. This two-fold question of sight 
and sense was very briefly and erroneously disposed 
of by a Greek philosopher, who being asked, 
“ What was Beauty?” answered, “This is the 
question of a blind man:’ though, really, if we 
notice the uses which some persons make of their 
eyes after they have got them, and the optical de- 
ceptions they allow to pass before them, we need 
not wonder at the conclusive statement, that 
Beauty is— Beauty ! 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


All constructed upon ore form of face, which in 
order to be better understood, is drawn, as much 
‘as possible, after the fashion of the Grecian model. 

In Abstract Beauty, where Intellect or Expres- 
sion is wanting, an indefinite something is wanting 
which is supplied by the other two. 


Generally attended by a weakness in the neigh- | 


bourhood of each feature, leaving each (if separately 
explained) unsupported and alone to make its own 
impression, giving the whole a look for which there 
seems to be no better term than that of—‘a 
pleasing void.” 


BEAUTY, WITH EXPRESSION. 


Based upon the same outline, but all the features 
receiving contributions from their adjuncts, the 
surrounding muscles. 

The outline of the eyelid more distinctly marked 
to keep the eye in balance, and more in its right 
place or keeping. 

The nose, with the same kind of muscular attend- 
ance, and not standing alone, as in Abstract 
Beauty. The mouth participating in this, with 
more determined forms. The whole gathering 
strength from the pleasing combination. 


BEAUTY, WITH EXPRESSION AND INTELLECT. 


The same accompaniments and auxiliaries 48 
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in Expressive Beauty. The upper eyelids still 
ie , and inclined to droop, as though more 
thoughtful and contemplative. 

The same feeling conveyed through every feature; 
the undulating line of the mouth especially sym- 

hizing with them; possessing more fixedness 
and decision of character, and giving the expression 
of the face its full meaning and intention. 

The forehead inclined to be elevated; and the 
general outline of the whole not to be regarded as 
s deviation from the lines of Abstract Beauty, but 
rather (as though by an effort of the mind) more 
fully developed, and expanding, in the same pro- 
portion, by a greater power of Intellect. 








DEMAS SNARL. 





Who would be courteous, brave, and true, 
Alike to rival, friend, or foe ? 

Who would his words with love imbue, 
Nor envy’s fiery passion know ? 

Who would refuse his path to stain 

With quibble base, or coward lie ? 

Who would an honest man remain ? 

“ Not I,” says Demas Snarl, “ Not I.” 


Who nobly would refuse to hurl 

The shafts of malice in the dark ? 

Who would truth’s banner dare unfurl, 
And spurn the curs that yelp and bark ? 
Who would be faithful to the cause 

Of honour, nor his creed belie, 

For sake of silly fools’ applause ? 

* Not I,” says Demas Snarl, “ Not 1.” 


Who would the meanest action scorn, 

But let his friends and foemen see 

His principles were not forsworn ; 

That double-faced he could not be ? 

Who would maintain that truth and right 
Were things which gold might never buy 
Who would in probity delight ? 

* Not I,” says Demas Snarl, “ Not 1.” 


Who would refuse to cringe and kneel 
With fawning air, to haughty Dives ? 
Who would his words with practice seal, 
Nor yield when hate for victory strives ? 
Who, to be noble, good, and wise, 
With hero-heart, would ever try, 
And dare o'er petty spites to rise ? 
“ Not 1,” says Demas Snarl, “ Not [.” 
JouHn PLUMMER. 


“Tam the way.” As aroad is that along which men 


g0 to their daily avocations, God chooses it to repre- | 


sent Himself in this universal use, this underlying sup- 
port of all things. Who would dare to say this of God 
but God! Some beasts eacry their young, and some 


birds carry their young, and mothers carry their child- | 


dren ; but who but God could say, “I am the road ; 

Press Me with your feet.” This is the highway cast up ; 

and on it the ransomed of the Lord shall return and 

es to Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
eads, 





THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
By Cartrary Mayne Rem. 
(Continued from p 12.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Only too happy to escape from the disagreeable 
companionship—into which he had been sv un- 
ceremoniously, as well as unwillingly, drawn—the 
young courtier had taken advantage of the con- 
fusion, and trotted quietly away. 

On rounding « corner—beyond which the road 
was not visible from the inn—he clapped spurs to 
his horse, and urged the animal into a guick gallop. 

Though he had given no offence, he was not 
without apprehension, that he might be followed 
and summoned back: for the brace of bullies from 
whom he had just parted appeared quite capable of 
committing further outrage; and Walter knew 
that, in the name of the king, excesses were of 
every-day commission. The monarch’s minions 
had become accustomed to insult the people with 
impunity. The soldiers in particular Sonn them- 
selves offensively—more especially those hungry 
troopers, who, returning unpaid from the Northern 
campaign, were thrown idle upon the country. 
The disgrace they had fairly earned—by fleeing 
before the Scots, from the ford of Newburn—had 
deprived them of the sympathies of their own 
countrymen ; as a natural consequence provoking 
towards the latter a sort of swaggering and reckless 
hostility. 

The incident which had just occurred, and in 
which young Wade had been an involuntary actor, 
inspired him with some emotions that were new 
to him; and, as he slackened his pace ufter a 
sharp gallop, he fell into a train of reflections very 
different from those hitherto engaging his thoughts. 

He was still too much of a stripling to have 
entered into the politics of the time. He knew 
that there was trouble between the king and his 
people; but, breathing only the atmosphere of the 
‘‘ presence,” he could have no other belief, than that 
right was on the side of royalty. 

He knew that the king, after an interregnum of 
eleven years, had summoned a Parliament to settle 
the differences between himself and his subjects. He 


knew this from having been officially present at its 


opening. He knew, moreover, that this Parliament, 
after sitting only a few short weeks, had been 
summarily dismissed: for he had been also present 
at its prorogation. 

What should the young courtier care for such 
incidents as these, however significant they might 
be to the patriot and politician ? 

To do him justice, however, Walter Wade, 
young as he was, was not altogether indifferent 
to what was passing. The spirit of his ancestr 
—that love of liberty, that had displayed itself 
at Runnymede—was not absent from his bosom, 
It was there, though hitherto shadowed by the 
sophistries surrounding him. He had witnessed 
the punishments of the pillory—by summary sen- 
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tence of Star Chamber and High Commission Court 
—he had been t at fe spectacles, of ear- 
croppings and other mutilations; and, although 
among companions who beheld such scenes with 
indifference, or more often regarded them as 
sources of amusement, more than once had he been 
profoundly affected by them. Stripling though he 
was, more than once had he reflected upon such 
royal wrongs. Circumstances, however, had placed 
him among the ranks of those to whom the smiles of a 
tyrant were sweet ; and he was still too boyish and 
unreflecting, to give other than a passing thought 
to the theme of liberty. 

That the enemies of the king suffered justly, was 
the belief that was breathed around him. He 
heard the statement on all sides, and from pretty 
lips—from the lips of a queen! How could he 
question its truth ? 

The encounter with the cuirassiers had produced 
an impression upon him, calculated to shake his 
political sentiments—almost to change them. 

“A scandal!’ muttered'he to himself. ‘ That 
these military bullies should be allowed to act as 
they please. I wonder the king permits them. 
Perhaps it may be true what that wicked Pym, 
as the queen calls him, said in the Parliament 
House :—that his Majesty rather encourages them. 
Ah! if I had thought so, I should have joined that 
brave fellow, who drank just now to the people. 
By-the-bye, who can he be ? He’s gone up the road, 
as if he lived our way. A splendid rider, and a 
horse worthy of him. I never saw either before. 
If he is of our neighbourhood, he must have come 
into it since my time. “ Perhaps a traveller only ; 
and yet his horse looked fresh, as if he had just 
stepped out of the stable. He could not have 
ridden him farther than from Uxbridge ? 

“I should think those fellows were preparing to 
pursue him,” continued he, glancing back over his 
shoulder. “They must have given up the idea: else 
I should hear them behind me ere this. If they come 
on I shall slip aside among the trees, and let them 
pass. I don’t want any more converse with such 
companions as Captain Scarthe-—that’s what his 
cornet called him, I think; nor yet with Master 
Cornet Stubbs himself. Stubbs indeed! Surely, 
there must be something in names ?”’ ‘ 


On finishing this series of reftections, the young | 





horseman drew bridle, and halted for the purpose | 


of listening. 
inn—-a chorus of rough voices in loud vocifera- 


tion. It was the “hip hurrah,’ of the troopers 
responding to the toast of The King. 


He could hear voices behind at the | 


since. They stopped a lady’s coach and 
it; though they did no hurt to the la 
stripping her of her jewels—even to the rin 
her ears! Only one of them—the Captain | 
suppose, came near the coach—the rest stood b 
but said not a word. How very funny in the fellows 
toact so. Well, if it be my ill-fortune to encounter 
robbers, I hope it may mB be my good fortune 
to find them equally considerate. I don’t mind 
giving them all I’ve got,—it’s not much—if they’|] 
only let me pass on, unmolested like the lady. © |’ 
faith, I’ve been a fool to leave London so late; 
and that unlucky adventure at the inn has made it 
later. It’s quite night. There’s a beautiful moon, to 
be sure; but what of that, in this lonely place? 
It would only help to light the rascals to their 
work ; and enable them all the more easily to strip 
me of my trappings.” 

Notwithstanding the apparent indifference to an 
encounter with robbers, which these reflections 
might indicate, the young wayfarer was not with- 
out some apprehension. At the time, the roads 
of England were infested both with highwaymen 
and footpads. Robberies were incidents of daily 
occurrence—even on the very skirts of the me- 
tropolis; and, on both highways, and byeways, 
the demand for your purse was almost as common 
as the modern solicitation. 

In general, the gentlemen of the road were not 
sanguinary in their dispositions. Some were even 
courteous. In truth, many of them were men who, 
by the tyrannous exactions of the king, had been 
beggared in fortune, and forced to this illegal mode 
of replenishing their exchequer. They were not all 
ruflians by instinct. Still there were some with 
whom “ Stand and deliver,’ meant “ Death if you 
do not.” | 

It was not without a considerable degree of 
apprehension that the young courtier scanned the 


es 


plundered 


long slope of road extending towards the top of 


Red Hill—at the bottom of which he had now 
arrived. It was on the face of this very hill—as 


stated in the correspondence of his sister —that the 


coach had been stopped, and the lady rifled of her 
ear-rings. 

The road running up the steep declivity was of 
no great width — nothing resembling the broad 
macadamised “ turnpike” of modern days. It was 
a mere track, just wide enough for wheels, bordered 
by a beechen forest, through which the path wound 


_upward—with the trees standing close along each 


There were | 


no other sounds—at least none to indicate that | 


the pursuit was being continued. 


I should say: for if he has kept on as he started 
he will be many miles off by this.” 

“There’s no chance of my overtaking him,” 
continued the young traveller, once more head- 
ing his horse to the road. “My faith! I wish 
I could. Now that I remember the circum- 
eo I've heard there are robbers on this 
road. 


wee A 


side, and in some places forming arcades over it. 
He had arrived near the bottom of the hill, 
without encountering a creature. He might have 


ridden miles along a country road, without meeting 
“ Good! they are not following him. Wise of them 


Sister wrote me about them, not long | have preferred hearing them. 


with a human being at that hour of the night. It 
was after sunset, when the fear of the footpad 


kept the wayfarer to his inn; and then, as now, 
the rustics of the shire were accustomed to go early 


to bed. 

The young traveller once more reined up, and 
listened. The voices from behind were no longer 
heard—not even in distant murmur. He would 
He almost wished 
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that the pursuit had been continued. Little as he | 


might have relished the companionship of the 
pers, it would have been preferable to falling 
into that of highwaymen or footpads. 


He bent forward to catch any sound that might | 


come from the road before him. He could hear none 
—at least, none of a character to make him uneasy. 
The soft monotone of the goatsucker fell upon his 
ear, mingling with the sharper note of the partridge 
calling her young through the stubble. He heard, 
also, the distant barking of the watch-dog, and the 
sheep-bell tinkling from the fold; but these sounds, 
though characteristic of tranquil country life, and 
sweet to the ear of the young courtier—so long 
bindered from hearing them—were not incon- 
sistent with the presence either of footpad or 
highwayman, who, lurking concealed among the 
trees, might not interrupt their utterance. 

Walter Wade was far from being of a timid dis- 
position ; but no youth of eighteen could be accused 
of cowardice, simply because he did not desire an 
encounter with robbers. 

It did not, therefore, prove poltroonery on his 
ah when, advancing along the road, his heart 

t slightly with apprehension,—no more, that, 
on perceiving the figure of a horseman dimly 
outlined under the shadow of the trees, he suddenly 
reined up his steed and hesitated to proceed. 

The horseman was about a score of paces in 
advance of him—moving neither one way nor the 
other, but motionless in the middle of the road. 

“A robber—a highwayman!” thought Walter, 
undecided whether to advance or ride back. 

“But no—a robber would not take stand so con- 
spicuously. He would be more likely to conceal 
himself behind the trees—at least until—”’ 

The traveller was interrupted before he could 
complete the conjecture. A voice fell upon his 
ear, which he at once recognised as the same he 
had heard so emphatically pronouncing “ Zhe 
People!” , 

It came from the solitary horseman, whom Walter 
perceived could be no other than he who had so 
defiantly bearded Captain Scarthe, and his half- 
intoxicated troopers. 

Reassured by the voice, the young traveller deter- 
mined to advance. He had no scruples about making 
the acquaintance of- the individual who had given 
utterance to it, and whose appearance had produced 
upon him an impression something more than agree- 
able. A man of such mien as he who rode the black 
steed, and actuated by such sentiments, as that he 
had so boldly announced, could scarcely be a dis- 
reputable person—much less a highwayman. Walter 
did not wrong him by the suspicion. 

’ If mistake not,” said the stranger, after a 
preliminary hail, “you are the young gentleman I 
saw a short while ago in rather scurvy company ?”’ 

“You are not mistaken. I am.” 

“Come on, then! If you are my only pursuer, I 
fancy I shall be in no danger, by permitting you to 
Overtake me? Come on, good sir! Perhaps on 


” ce 


Thus: frankly solicited, the young courtier hesi- 
tated no longer; but pricking his horse with the 
spur, rode briskly forward. 

Together the horsemen continued the ascent of 
the hill. 

Half way up the road turned towards the south- 
west. Fora short distance the track was clear of 
trees, so that the moonlight fell full upon it. Here 
the two travellers, for the first time, obtained a 
distinct view of one another. 

The stranger—who still retained his incognito— 
merely glanced towards his younger companion ; 
and, seemingly satisfied with that slight inspection, 
allowed his eyes to wander elsewhere. 

Perhaps during his halt before the hostelry, he 
had made a more elaborate examination of the 
courtier, 

Walter, on the other hand, had there only caught 
a cursory glance of the stranger. Now, though out 
of courtesy, looking furtively and askaunce, he pro- 
ceeded to examine him more minutely. 

The personal appearance of the black horseman 
was striking enough to court examination. Not 
from any picturesqueness in his dress—for at the 
time of which we write, this ‘was but the common 
character of a gentleman’s costume ; and even the 
rustic was picturesquely robed. 

It was not that which had made the pleasing im- 
pression on the mind of the young courtier ; but a 
certain tout ensemble—form, features, and costume 
all combined—which proclaimed the stranger a 
person of perfect parts. There were the additional 
circumstances of a magnificent mount, and an 
elegant style of equitation, declaring him a cavalier 
of the first quality. His political inclinings—even 
supposing them to be in accordance with the sen- 
timent he had so boldly avowed—would not disen- 
title him to the appeilation. The cavalier of the 
time was simply a gentleman; and it is a fallacy to 
suppose that such were only to be found in the 
ranks of the royalists, . 

’ In equal numbers there were hands as gentle, 
and hearts far more true, on the side of the people. 
The phrase Cavaliers and ltoundheads—as applied to 
the respective partisans of King and Parliament, was 
false in its significaion—an impertinent conceit of 
the base and truculent scribblers of the Restoration. 

In the eyes of Walter Wade the political pro- 
clivities of the stranger signified nothing. He 
knew that among his own acquaintances—though 
not those of the Court—were some, who were far 
from friendly to the king. Some who were for the 
people, though, perhaps, not of them. The stranger 
might be neither loyal nor royal in his leaning, and 
yet be a high-born gentleman. 

The voung courtier gave but slight thought to 
these things. It was the personal appearance of 
his travelling companion that, just then, occupied 
his attention ; and with this was he impressed, even 
to admiration. 

He saw beside him, not a youth like himself, but 
aman in the full prime and vigour of manhood— 


these roads it may be safer for both of us, if we perhaps over thirty years of age. He saw a figure 


ride in company.” 


of medium size, and perfect shape—its members 
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knittud together with a terseness that indicated 
great strength. He saw shoulders of elegant 


tournure ; & breast of swelling prominence ; a full 
round throat, with jaws that by their breadth pro- 
claimed firmness and decision. He saw dark brown 
hair, curling around a countenance, that in youth 
might have appeared under a fairer complexion, 
but was now slightly bronzed, as if stained with 
the tan of travel. He saw eyes of dark hazel hue— 
in the moonlight shining softly and mildly as those 
ofadove. But Waiter knew that those same eyes 
could flash like an eagle’s: for he had seen them so 
fired, on his first beholding them. 

In short the young courtier saw by his side a 
man that reminded fim of a hero of Middle Age 
romance—one of which he had been lately reading, 
and whose character had made a deep impression 
upon his youthful fancy. 


The dress of the cavalier was in perfect 
keeping with his fine figure and face. It was 
simple, yet of the costliest materials. Cloak, 


doublet, and trunks were of silk velvet of dark 
marron colour. The boots were russet of the finest 
buff leather ; and his hat was a beaver—the brim in 
front coquettishly turned up with a jewelled clasp 
holding a black ostrich feather that swept backward 
upon his shoulder. A scarlet sash of China crape, 
looped around the waist—an embroidered shoulder- 
belt crossing the breast, from which dangled a 
rapier in richly-chased sheath; buff- coloured 
gloves, with gauntlets attached ; cuffs of white lawn 
covering the sleeves of the doublet; and broad 
collar of the same extending half across the shoulders. 
Fancy all these articles of costume, of costly fabric, 
and fitted in the fashion of the time to a faultless 
manly figure, and you have a portrait of the cavalier 
who, along with Walter Wade, was ascending that 
spur of the Chilterns known as the Red Hill. 

The horse was in keeping with the rider—a steed 
of large size and perfect proportions—such as an 
ancient paladin might have chosen to carry him 
upon a crusade. He was of the true colour—a 
deep, a black—all except his muzzle, and upon it 
the velvet-like epidermis was tinged with yellowish 
red, presenting the hueof umber. Had his tail been 
suffered to droop, its tip would have touched the 
| oad, but even while going in a walk it swung 

iagonally outward, oscillating at each step. When 
in the gallop, it floated upon the air spread and 
horizoi ital. 

The spotted skin of a South American jaguar, 
with hi musings of scarlet cloth, covered the saddle ; 
over the peak of which hung a pair of holsters, 
screened by the thick glossy fur of the North 
American beaver. 

The bit was a powerful mameluke—about that 
time introduced from the Spanish peninsula— 
which, clanking between the teeth of the horse, 
constantly kept bis mouth in a state of foam. 

This beautiful steed had a name. Walter had 
heard it pronounced. As the young courtier rode 
up, the horse was standing—his muzzle almost in 
contact with the road—and pawing the dust with 
impatience. The short gallop had roused his fiery 











spirit. To tranquillize it, his rider was caressin 


him—as he drew his gloved hand over the soft skin 


of his neck, calling to him, as if he had been q 


comrade, and repeating his name. It was “gt. 
Hubert.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


After the first salutation, the two horsemen 
rode side by side for some moments, without ex. 
changing further speech. It was the silence con- 


sequent upon such an informal introduction. The | 


rider of the black horse was the first to break it. 


* You are Walter Wade—son to Sir Marmaduke, 
of Bulstrode Park ?” said he, less by way of inter. | 
rogative than as a means of resuming the conver- | 


sation. 

“T am,” answered the young courtier, showing 
a slight surprise. 
sir?” 

“From your own lips.” 

“ From my own lips! 
quired Walter, with a fresh scrutiny of the stranger's 


“How learnt you my name, | 


When, may I ask ?”’ in- 


countenance. “ I don’t remember having had the | 


honour of meeting you before.” 

“Only within the last half-hour. You forget, 
young sir, having given your name in my hearing.” 

“Oh! true—you overheard then—you were 
present a 

“TI rode up just as you were declaring your 
identity. The son of Sir Marmaduke Wade has no 
reason to conceal his name. It is one to be proud 
of.” 

“In my father’s name I thank you. 
him, sir ?”’ 





You know 


“Only by sight and reputation,’ answered the | 


stranger, musingly. 
Court ?’’ he continued, after a pause. 

‘No longer now. I took leave of it this very 
morning.” 

“ Resigned ¢” 

“It was my father’s wish I should return 
home.” 

“ Indeed ! 
freedom in asking the question.” 

“Oh!” replied the young courtier, with an 


air of naiveté, “I should make you free to the | 


reason, if I only knew it myself. But in truth, sir, 
I am ignorant of it. I only know that my father 
has written to the king, asking permission for me 
to return home; that the king has granted it; 
though I have reason to think with an ill grace: 


“ You are in the service of the | 


And for what reason? Pardon my | 


since his Majesty road angry with me at part- | 


ing; or, perhaps, 
father.” 


should say, angry with Dy © 


The intelligence thus communicated by the | 


ci-devant courtier, instead of eliciting any expression 
of regret from his companion, seemed rather t 
gratify him. 

“So far good!” muttered he to himself. 
upon our side. That will secure him.” 


‘+ Safe 


Walter partially overheard the soliloquized | 


phrases, but without comprehending their import. 


“Your father,” continued the stranger, “18 
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" } | likely to have good reasons for what he has done. | to put, may appear rather trivial after so elaborate 
is H No doubt, Master Walter, he has acted for your | an introduction. I merely wished to ask, whether 
5 Hl best interests ; though it may be rather unpleasant | you are the only member of your father’s family ?” | 
| | for you, to exchange the gay pleasures of the Court “Oh ! dear no,” frankly responded the youth ; “I || 
| for a quiet life in the country.’ have a sister—sister Marion.” 1) 
| _ On the contrary,” replied the youth, “itis just | ‘ Grown up, like yourself?” 1 
H | what Iwas desiring. I am fond of hawking and| “She should be by this. She wasn’t quite || 
| bunting; not in the grand ceremonious fashion | grown, when I saw her last; but that will be three ! 
pn || | we've been accustomed to at Court—with a crowd | years come Christmas. She’s older than I; and, | 
x. | _ of squalling women to fright away the game—but | 1’faith I shouldn’t wonder if she be taller too. I’ve | 
as Ii | by myself on the quiet, among the hills here, or | heard say she’s a great, big girl—nearly the head | 
he | _ with a friend or two to take part. That’s the sport | taller than Lora.” 





| for me. 

“Ho! ho! Master Wade,” said the strange 
| horseman, smiling as he spoke. “These are hetere- 
dox sentiments for a courtier? It’s rather odd to 
| hear one of your calling speak disparagingly of 
| the sex, and especially the ladies of the Court. 
| The maids of honour are very interesting, are they 
| not? Ihave understood that our French queen 
| affects being surrounded by beauties. She has a 
| long train, it is said ?”’ 

| “Painted dolls!’ scornfully rejoined the ex- 
- courtier, “ tricked in French fashions. Give mea 
| genuine English girl—above all one who keeps to 


“ Lora ?”’ 

“Lora Lovelace—my cousin, sir.” 

“?Tis his sister—'tis Marion. I thought as much. 
Marion Wade! A noble name. It has a bold 
clarion sound—in keeping with the character of her 
who bears it. Marion! Now know I the name of 
her who for weeks I have been worshipping! Who 
for weeks——” 

* My cousin,’ continued the candid young 
courtier, interrupting the silent reflections of his 
travelling companion, “is also a member of my 
father’s family. She has been staying at Bulstrode 
Park now for many years ; and will remain, I sup- 


” 


| the country, and’s got some colour. And some 


pose, until—— 
_ conscience besides ; for, by my troth, sir, there’s not 


The heir of Bulstrode hesitated—as if not very 


re || | much of either about the Court—except what’s | certain of the time at which the protracted stay 
| artificial.” of his cousin was to terminate. | 
or | _ “Bravo!” exclaimed the stranger, “a Court | “Until,” interrogated the cavalier, with a signi- || 
10 | | satirist rather than a courtier. Well! I’m glad | ficant smile, “ until when ?”’ | 
id | | to hear my own sentiments so eloquently expressed. | “Really, sir,’ said Walter, speaking rather || 
} _ Give me also the genuine English girl who breathes | confusedly, “1 can’t say how long our cousin may | 
wo | only the pure air of the country !” choose to remain with us. When she comes tobe | 


“That’s the style for me!” echoed Walter, in the 
_ warmth of youthful enthusiasm. 
| “Well! there are many such to be met with 
| among these fair Chiltern Hills. No doubt, Master 
| Wade, you know some; and perhaps you have one 
| in particular before your mind’s eye at this very 
| moment? Ha! ha! ha!” 

The colour came to Walter’s cheeks as he stam- 
mered out a reply, only partially repudiating the 


of age I dare say her guardian will claim her. Papa 
is not her guardian.” 

“Ah! Master Walter Wade, I'd lay a wager, 
that before Mistress Lora Lovelace be of age, she’ll 
choose her own guardian—one who will not object 
to her staying at Bulstrode for the remainder of her 
life. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Instead of feeling indignant, the cousin of Lora 
Lovelace joined in the laugh. There was some- 





| insinuation. 

“Your pardon!” cried the cavalier, suddenly 
checking his laughter. “I don’t wish to confess 
you. I have no right to do so. I have given you 
reason to think me unmannerly.” ; 

“Oh! not at all,” said Walter, himself too free 
of speech to be offended by that quality in another. 


thing in the insinuation that soothed and gratified 
him. 

Conversing in this jocular vein, the two tra- 
vellers reached the summit of the sloping declivity - 
to this day known as the Red Hill. Technically 
speaking it is not a hill: only the promontory of 
a high plaip abutting upon the valley of the Colne. 

“Perhaps you will excuse the curiosity of a| Of these high plains or plateaux, many may be 
stranger,” continued the black horseman. “I have | found among the Chilterns—some of them having 
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La been only a short time resident in this part of the | a su verficial extent of several square miles. i 
y |i | Country; and one is naturally curious to know | The one in question, commencing at the brow of || 
| | something of one’s neighbours. If you promise | the Red Hill, extends westward for a distance of | 
e |i || not to be offended, I shall make bold to ask you | many miles—flanked right and left by the romantic |, 
n ' another question..”’ valleys of Chalfont and Fulmere. | 
0 | | “TI shall not be offended at any question one At that time only the adjoining valleys showed 
_ §entleman may ask of another. You are a gentle- | signs of habitation. In the former stood the noble | 
@ | | man, sir ?”’ .mansion of Chalfont House, with its synonymous || 
“T have been brought up as one; and, though I | village; while on the other side, quaintly embow- 
d | have parted, or rather been deprived of, the fortune | ered amid ancient trees, was the manorial residence 
| that attaches to such a title, I hope I have not of Fulmere. About two miles farther to the west- 
P | | forfeited the character. The question I am about | ward, the plateau is broken by the undulating 
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outlines of that splendid pe Temple Bulstrode, 
then the resi of Sir Marmaduke Wade. 

The elevated plain, lying. between the above- 
named lordships, bore scarce a trace of human oc- 
cupancy. Its name, Jarret’s Heath, would indicate 
the condition of its culture. It was a waste—upon 
which the plough had never broken ground— 
thickly covered with high gorse and heather. Here 
and there appeared s ing “spinnies” and 
copses, composed chiefly of black and white birch 
trees, in with juniper and holly; while 
on each side towards the valleys, it was flanked by 
a dense forest of the indigenous: beech. 

Lengthwise through this waste ran the king's 
highway—the London and Oxford road—beyond 
it impinging upon the Park of Bulstrode, and 
sciiidls Sand the edge of the latter towards the 
old town of Beaconsfield. 

In the traverse of Jarret’s Heath the main road 
was intersected by two others—one passing from the 
manor house of Fulmere to the village of Chalfont 
St. Peter's; the other forming the communication 
between Chalfont and the country towards Stoke 
and Windsor. These were but bridle or packhorse 
paths, tracked out irregularly among the trees, and 
meandering through the gorse wherever it grew 
thinnest. That running from Stoke to Chalfont 
was the most frequented; and an old inn—the 
Packhorse-—standing upon the Chalfont side of the 
waste, betokened traffic and travel. There was not 
much of either; and the hostelry bore only a 
questionable character. 

Such as it was, however, it was the only sign of 
habitation upon Jarret’s Heath—if we except the 
remains of a rude hovel, standing by the side of the 
London road, just at the point where, trending 
westward from Red Hill, it debouched upon the 
waste. 

This hovel had been long untenanted. Part of 
the roof had fallen in. It was a ruin. An open 
space in front, through which ran the road, might 
once have been a garden; but it was now overrun 
with gorse, and other indigenous shrubbery—onl 
distinguishable from the surrounding thicket by its 
lower growth. 

It was a singular spot to have been selected as a 
_ residence, since it stood more than a mile from 
any other habitation, the nearest being the sus- 
pected hostelry of the Packhorse. Perhaps it 
was this very remoteness from companionship that 
had influenced its original owner in the choice of 
a site for his dwelling. 

Whether or no, it had been at best but a 
miserable tenement. Even with smoke issuing 
out of its clay chimney, it would have looked 
cheerless. But in ruins, with its roof falling piece- 
meal upon the floor, tall weeds standing close be its 
walls, gorse over-growing its garden, and black 
birches clustering thickly around, it presented an 
aspect of wild and gloomy desolation ; the very 


spot where one might expect to be robbed, or even 
murdered. 











CHAPTER X. 


Conversing, as we have described them, the two | 
travellers had arrived near the edge of the opening 
in which stood the ruined hut. The moon was 
still shining brightly ; and through the break inthe | 
brushwood, formed roe cleared avenue of the road, 
they could distinguish—though still at the distance _ 
of a mile or more—the tops of the magnificent trees _ 
—oaks, elms, and chestnuts—that crowned the — 
undulating ridges of Bulstrode Park. They could 
even see a portion of the noble mansion of Norman | 
architecture, gleaming red and white under the | 
silvery sheen of the moonlight. 3 
: In ten minutes more Walter Wade would be at _ 

ome, 

It was a pleasant anticipation for the young 
courtier to indulge in. ome, after such long 
absence—home, that promised the sweet inter. | 
change of natural affection, and—something more, | 

The cavalier—whose journey extended farther up — 
the road—was about congratulating him on the | 
delightful prospect ; when a rustling noise, heard to 
the right of the path, suddenly interrupted their | 
conversation. At the same instant a_ harsh 
voice sounded in their ears, pronouncing the sig- | 
nificant summons— | 

“STAND AND DELIVER!” | 

The two travellers had already ridden into the | 
open ground, in front of the ruined hut, out of | 
which the voice appeared to proceed. But they 
had no time to speculate as to whence it came: 
for on the instant of its utterance, a man was seen 
rushing out into the middle of the road, and 


placing himself in a position to intercept their | 
advance. 


His threatening attitude, combined with the | 
mode in which he manipulated a long-handled | 
pike—the point of which he held close to the heads | 
of their horses—left no doubt upon the minds of the | 
travellers that to stop them was his determination. | 


Before either could make reply to his challenge, 
it was repronounced in the same loud tone, and 


with a fresh gesture of menace, in which the | 


pike played an important part. 

“Stand and deliver?’’ said the cavalier, slowly 
repeating the stereotyped phrase. “ That's your 
wish, is it, my worthy fellow ?” 


“Tt is!” growled the challenger, “an’ be quick | 


if ye’ve any consarn for yer skins.” 


“Well,” continued the cavalier, preserving the | 
most perfect sang froid, “ you can’t say but that | 
uick enough in obeying your first | 

ou see we have both come to & | 
stand? As for your second, that requires con- | 


we've been 
command ? 


sideration. Before delivering, we must know the 
why and the wherefore—above all, to whom we 
are to unburden ourselves. You won’t object, to 
obliging us with your name, as also your reason for 
making the request ?” 

“ Curse your palaver!" vociferated the man, with 
an impatient flourish of his pike. “There be no 
names given on the road, nor reasons neyther. Yer 
money or yer blood! Itbe no use yer tryin’ to get 
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Look thear! Ye see there be a dozen o’ us! 
What's the good o’ ye o’ resistin’? Ye’re sur- 
rounded.” 

And as he said this, the robber with a sweep of 
his tall weapon indicated the circle of shrubbery— 
near the centre of which the scene was being 
enacted. 

The eyes of the two travellers involuntarily 
followed the pointing of the pike. 

Sure enough they were surrounded. Six or 
seven fierce-looking men all apparently armed with | 
the same sort of F 
weapon as that in : 
the hands of their 
leader — stood at 
equal distances from 
each other around 
the opening—their 
forms half concealed 
behind the trees and 
gorse. They were 
all standing perfect- 
ly motionless. Not 
even their weapons 
seemed to stir ; and 
not one of them 
had as yet spoken 
or stepped forward, 
though it might 
have been expected 
they would have 
done so, if only to 
strengthen the de- 
mand made by their 
chief. 

“ Keep your pla- 
ces, comrades !”’ 
commanded the lat- 
ter. “There’s no 
need for any 0’ ye 
to stir. These are 
civilish gentlemen. 
We don’t want to 
hurt them. They 
beant agoin’ to re- 
sist,” 

_ “But they de,” 
interrupted the ca- 
valier, in a mocking, 
but determined 
tone, at the same 
time whipping a pis- 

tol from its holster. “ J am—to the death, and so , 
will the gallant youth by my side.”’ 

Walter had drawn his slender rapier, the only 
weapon he possessed. 

“What! Yield toa pack of cowardly footpads ?’ 
continued the cavalier, cocking his pistol, as he 
spoke. “ No—sooner——”’ 

“ Your blood on your own heads then!”’ shouted 
the robber, at the same time rushing forward upon 
the road, and holding his pike, so that its steel 
point was almost in contact with the breast of the 
cavalier’s horse, 
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The moonlight shone full upon his face. A face 
of fierce aspect, features of wild expression, black 
beard and whiskers, a thick shock of dark hair 
matted and tangled, eyes bloodshot, and gleaming 
with a lurid light! 

It was fortunate for their owner that the moon- 
light favoured the identification of those fear- 
inspiring features—else that moment might have 
been his last. 

The cavalier had levelled his shining pistol. His 


finger was upon the trigger. In another instant 
the shot would have 


been discharged ; 
and in all likelihood 
his assailant would 
have been lying life- 
less among the feet 
of his horse. 

All at once, the 
outstretched arm 
was seen to drop, 
while at the same 
moment from his 
lips issued an excla- 
mation of singular 
import. 

“ Gregory Garth!” 
cried he, “you a 
highwayman 
robber! About to 
rob—to murder—” 

“My old master!” 
exclaimed the man, 
suddenly lowering 
the point of his pike. 
“ Be it you? Par- 
don! O pardon, Sir 
Henry! I didn’t 
know ’twas you.” 

And as the rob- 
ber gave utterance 
to the last words, 
he dashed his wea- 
pon to the ground, 
and stood over it in 
a cowering and con- 
trite attitude—not 
daring to raise his 
eyes to the face of 
himwho had brought 
the affair to such 

' an unexpected end- 
ing. “ O Master Henry!” he again cried, “ will 
you forgive me? Brute as I am, ’twould ha’ 
broken my heart to a hurted a hair o’ your head. 
Cees the crooked luck that’s brought me to 
this !”’ 

For some moments there was a profound silence 
—unbroken by any voice. Even the companions 
of the robber appeared to respect the situation : 
since not one of them either moved or made re- 
mark of any kind! Their humiliated chief was 





himself the first to put a period to the interval of 


embarrassment. 
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“ © Master Henry!” he exclaimed, apparently in 

& paroxysm of chagrin. “Shoot me! Kill me if 
e like ? After what’s passed, I doant desarve no 
etter than to die. There’s my breast! Send yer 

bullet through it; an’ put an end to the miserable 
life o’ Greg’ry Garth ! 

While speaking the footpad pulled open the 
flap of his doublet, laying bare before the moonlight 
a broad sinewy breast, thickly covered with shining 
biack hair. 

Advancing close to the cavalier’s horse he pre- 
sented his bosom, thus exposed, as if to tempt the 
death he had so strangely solicited. His words, 
his looks, his whole attitude, proclaimed him to be 
in earnest. 

“Come, come, Garth!’’ said the cavalier, in a 
soothing tone—at the same time returning his pis- 
tol to its holster. “You're too good a man—at 
least you were once—to be shot down in that off- 
hand fashion.” 

“Ah! once Master Henry. Maybe that be true 
enough. But now I desarve it—I desarve it.” 

“ Spare your self-recrimination, Gregory. Your 
life, like my own, has been a hard one. 1 know it, 
and can therefore look more leniently on what has 
happened now. Let us be thankful it’s no worse ; 
and hope it may be the means of bringing about a 
change in you for the better.” 

“Tt will, Master Henry, it will! I promise that.” 

“I'm glad to hear you say so; and doubt not 
but that you'll keep your word. Meanwhile give 
orders to your trusty followers—by the way a well- 
behaved band —not to molest us. To-morrow 
morning there will be travellers along this way 
upon whom I have not the slightest objection that 
both you and yours should praetise your peculiar 
avocation to your heart’s content. Please desire 
these gentlemen to keep their distance. I don’t 
wish them to make any nearer approach, lest I 
might have the misfortune to identify among their 

s some other old acquaintance, who like your- 
self has fallen from the paths of virtue.” 

As the footpad stood listening to the request, a 
singular expression was observed to steal over his 
fierce features—which as the speaker ended had 
gathered into a broad comical grin. 

“ Ah! Master Henry,” he rejoined. “ T may order 
‘em, to obleege ye, but they woant obey. Yer need’nt 
be afeerd o’ ‘em for all that. You may go as near 
’em as you like, éhey an’t a goin’ to molest you. 
You may run your sword through and throug: ’em 
one never @ one 0’ ’em’s goin’ to cry out he be 

urt.”’ 

“ Well they seem patient fellows in all sincerity. 
But enough—what do you mean, Gregory ?”’ 

“That they be Nt Master Henry—regular 
nobodies. They be only dummies—a lot 0’ old coats 
and hats, that’s no doubt done good sarvice to their 
wearers ‘fore they fell into the hands o’ Gregory 
Garth—aye, andthey ha’ done some good sarvice 
since—o’ a very different kind as ye see.” 

“So these fellows are only scaro-crows? I had 
my suspicions.” 


“Nothing more, Sir Henry.” Harmless as I once | 








was myself, but since that time—you know—when 
the old hall was taken from you, and you went 
abroad—since then I’ve been—”’ 

“T don’t want to hear your history, Garth,” said 
his former master, interrupting him, “ at least not 
since then. Let the past be of the past, if you will 
only promise me to forsake your present profession 
for the future. Sooner or later it will bring you to 
the block.” 

“But what am I to do, Sir Henry?” inquired 
the footpad, in a tone of humble expostulation. 

“Do? Anything, but what you have been doing, 
Get work—honest work.” 

“AsI live, I’ve tried wi’ all my might. Ah! 
Sir Henry, you’ve been away from the country a 
tidyish time. 
To be honest are to starve. Honesty ain’t no 
longer o’ any account in England.” 

“Some day,” said the cavalier, as he sate reflec. 
tingly in his saddle. ‘Some day it may be more 
valued—and that day not distant. Gregory Garth!” 
he continued, appealing to the footpad in a more 
serious and earnest tone of voice, “ You have a bold 
heart andastrong arm. Iknowit. I have no doubt, 
too, that despite the outlawed life you've been 
leading, your sympathies are still on the right side. 
They have reason: for you too have suffered in your 
way. You know what I mean ?” 

**I1 do Sir Henry, I do,” eagerly answered the 
man. “Yere right. Brute as I may be, and 
robber as I am, I has my inclining in that ere, 
Ha! it’s it that’s made me what I be !”” 

“ Hear me then,” said the cavalier, bending down 
in his saddle, and speaking still more confidentially. 
“The time is not distant—perhaps nearer than 
most people think—when a stout heart and a strong 
arm—such as yours, Gregory Garth—may be worthy 
of a better occupation than that of a footpad.” 

“ Dy’e say so, Sir Henry ?”’ 

“T do—so take my advice. Disband these trusty 
followers of yours, whose staunchness ought to re- 
commend them for better service. Make the best 
market you can of their cast-off wardrobes. Retire 
for a time into private life; and wait till you hear 
shouted those sacred words— 

“ Gop aND THE Proriz!” 

“Bless ye, Sir Henry!” cried the robber, 
rushing up, and, with a show of rude affection, 
clutching the hand of his former master. “TI had 
heard of your comin’ to live at the old house in 
the forest up theer ; but I didn’t expect to meet 
you in this way. You’ll let me coom an’ see ye. 


I promise ye that ye’ll never meet me as a robber | 
again. This night Gregory Garth takes his leaveo’ | 


the road.” 

“ A good resolve!” ‘rejoined the cavalier, warmly 
returning the pressure of the outlaw’s hand. “ I’m 
glad you have made it. Good night, Gregory!” he 


You don’t know how things be now. | 


continued, moving onward along the road; “ Come | 


and see me whenever you please. 


Good night, | 


gentlemen!” and at the words he lifted the plumed | 


beaver from his head, and, in a style of mock cour- 
tesy, waved the dummies an adieu. ‘ Good night, 
worthy friends!” he laughingly repeated, as he rode 
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through their midst. “ Don’t trouble yourselves 
to return my salutation. Ha! ha! ha!’ 
The young courtier, moving after, joined in the 
‘ocular leave-taking; and both rode merrily away, 
ing the footpad in the companionship of his 
speechless “ pals.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


the fancy of the young courtier; and bring his risible 
faculties into full play. It produced this effect ; 
and to such a degree that for some minutes he could 
do nothing but laugh—loud enough to have been 
heard to the remotest confines of the heath. 

“T shouldn’t wonder’’—said he, recalling to mind 
the contents of his sister’s letter; “not a bit 
should I wonder, if this fellow isn’t the same who 
stopped the lady’s coach. You've heard of it ?”’ 

“{ have,” laughingly replied the cavalier. ‘‘ No 
doubt Gregory Garth and the coach-robber are one 
and the same individual.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! to think of the six attendants !— 
there was that number, I believe, escorting the 
coach—to think of all six running away ; and from 
one man!” 

“You forget the band? Ha! ha! ha! It is to 
be presumed that Gregory had his six scarecrows 
rigged up for that occasion also. Truer men, by my 
troth! than the cavaliers who accompanied the lady. 
Ha! ha! But for the immorality of the act it’s 
an artifice worthy of my old instructor in the art of 
venerie. After all, I should have expected better of 
the ex-forester than finding him thus transformed 
into a footpad. Poor devil! who knows what may 
have been his trials and temptations? There are 
wrongs daily done upon England’s people, in the 
name—aye, and with the knowledge—of England’s 
king, that would make a criminal of the meekest 
Christian; and Gregory Garth was never par- 
ticularly distinguished for the virtue of meekness. 
Something may have been done to madden and 
drive him to this desperate life. I shall know anon.” 

“One thing in his favour,” suggested the young 
courtier, who notwithstanding the rude introduc- 
tion, appeared to be favourably inclined towards the 
footpad. ‘He did not ill-treat the lady—though 
left alone with her. ‘True, he stripped her of her 
jewelry ; but beyond that he behaved gently enough. 
I have just heard the sequel of the story as I came 
through Uxbridge. Ha! ha! odd as the rest of 
the affair. It appears that before leaving her, he 
caught one of her remaining attendants ; forced him 
back upon the box ; and, putting the whip and reins 
into the varlet’s hands, compelled him to continue 
the journey !”” 

“All as you say, Master Wade. I heard the 
sequel myself ; though little suspecting that the face- 
tious footpad was my old henchman Gregory Garth. 
That part of his performance was natural enough. 
The rogue had always a dash of gallantry in his 
composition. I’m pleased to think it’s not all gone 
out of him.” 

“He appears very repentant after-———” 
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An incident so ludicrous could not fail to tickle. 
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“ After having been within an inch of taking tho 
life of one, who—rather should I say of losing his own. 
It was a lucky turn that brought the moonlight on 
that bearded visage of his: else he might now have 
been lying in the middle of the road, silent as his 
ajpuschless companions. By my troth! I should 
have felt sorry to have been his executioner. Iam 
glad it has turned out as it has—more especially 
since he has promised, if not actual repentance, at 
least some sort of reformation. It may not be too 
late. There’s good in him—or was—if his evil 
courses have not caused its complete eradication. 
Well! Iam likely to see him soon, when I shall 
submit his soul to the test, and find whether there 
is still in it enough of the old honesty to give hope 
of his regeneration. The entrance to your father’s 

ark !” 

. The speaker nodded towards a sombre pile of ivy- 
grown mason-work, in the centre of which could be 
seen a massive gate the serried rails of which 
were just discernible under the tall chestnuts, that 
in double row shadowed the avenue beyond. 

The heir of Bulstrode did not need to be thus 
reminded. Three years of absence was not enough 
to have effaced from his memory the topographic 
details of scenes so much loved, so long enjoyed. 
Well remembered he the ways that led towards 
the paternal mansion; and already, ere his fellow 
traveller ceased speaking, he had pulled up opposite 
the oft-used entrance. 

“ My journey extends farther up the road,” con- 
tinued the cavalier, without having made more 
than a2 momentary pause in his speech. “I am 
sorry, Master Wade, to lose your agreeable company ; 
but we must part.” 

“ Not sir,”’ said Walter, looking earnestly towards 
him, “not, I trust, till you Ha given me an 
opportunity of thanking you for the service you 
have rendered me. But for your companicn- 
ship, the adventure, as well as my day’s jour- 
ney, might have had a very different termination. 
I should certainly have been plundered—perhaps 
impaled on the long pike of your quondam servitor. 
Thanks to you, that I am to reach home in safety. 
1 hope, therefore, you will not object to my knowin 
the name of one, who has done me such an porta», 
service.” 

“T have but slight claim to your gratitude,” 
replied the cavalier. “In truth not any, Master 
Wade. By the merest accident have we been 
thrown together as compagnons de voyage. To that 
only are you indebted. for any protection I may 
have afforded you against Gregory Garth and his 
redoubtable footpads.”’ 

_ “Your modesty, sir,” rejoined the young cour- 
tier, as he spoke bending gracefully towards his 
companion, “claims my admiration equally with 
that courage, of which i have now witnessed more 
than one display. But you cannot hinder me from 
feeling gratitude, nor hae from expressing it. If 
you deny me the privilege of knowing your name, 
I can at least tell my friends, how much I am 
indebted to Sir Henry the Unknown.” 

“Sir Henry! Oh! Garth styled me so. My old 
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forester is fond of bestowing titles. My father was 
so called, and honest Gregory in his luck of 
heraldic skill thinks the title must be hereditary, 
It is not so, however. 
honour of knighthood from tle sword of sacred 


majesty. What's more, it’s not likely I ever shall. 
Ha! ha!” 


The words that concluded this speech—as well as _ 


the laugh that followed—were uttered in a tone of 
defiant bitterness: as if the speaker held such 
royal honours in but slight estimation. 

The young courtier thus baulked in obtaining 
the name of his protector, remained for a moment 
without making rejoinder. He was thinking whe- 
ther in the matter of names he could not claim a 
fair exchange of confidence—since he had freely 
given his own,—when the cavalier, as if divining 
his thoughts, again accosted him 

“ Pardon me,’’ resumed the latter, in a tone of 
apology. “ Pardon me, Master Wade, for my appa- 
reut want of courtesy. You honour me by asking 
4 name ; and, since you have treated me so frankly, 
I have neither the right nor the wish to conceal it 
from you. It is plain Henry Holtspur—not Sir 
Henry, as you have just heard me designated. Fur- 
thermore, Master Wade; if you know anything 
of a rather dialpidated fades yclept ‘Stone 
Dean,’—situated in the heart of the forest, some 
three miles from here—and think you could find 
your | thither, I can promise you a welcome, a 
mouthful of venison, a cup of Canary to wash it down; 
and+not much more, I fear. During most mornings 
I am at home, if you will take your chance of 
riding over.” 

“ Nay, you must visit me first,’’ rejoined the ex- 
courtier, “1 should ask you in now; but from the 
lateness of the hour, 1 fear our people have 
retired for the night. You will come again, and 
permit me to introduce you to my father. I am 
sure he would like to thank you for the service 
you have done me, and sister Marion too.”’ 

A thrill of sweet secret pleasure shot through 
the heart of Henry Holtspur as he listened to the 
last words. Thanks from Marion! A_ thought 
from her—even though it were only given in 
gratitude ! 

Love! love! sweet art thou in the enjoyment ; 
but far more delicious is the dream of thy antici- 
pation ! 

Had the young courtier been closely observ- 
ing, he might at that moment have detected upon 
the countenance of Henry Holtspur a_ peculiar 
expression—one which he appeared endeavouring to 
conceal, 

The brother of his mistress is the last man to 
whom a lover cares to confide the secret of his 
bosom. It may not be a welcome tale; even 
when the fortunes are equal, the introduction 
en régle, and the intentions seater Cy But if in 
any of these circumstances there chance to be 
informality, then becomes the brother the béte noire 
of the situation. 

Was some thought of this kind causing Henry 
Holtspur a peculiar emotion—prompting him to 


I have not received the | 





eT 


repress, or conceal it from the brother of Marion 
Wade? On returning thanks for the promised 
introduction, why did he speak with an air of 
embarrassment ? Why upon his countenance, of 
open manly character, was there an expression al. 
most furtive ? 

The young courtier, without taking note of it, 
continued to urge his request. 

“ Well—you promise to come ?” 

“ Sometime—with pleasure.” 

“Nay, Master Holtspur, “sometime” is too 
indefinite ; but, indeed, so has been my invitation. 
I shall alter it. You will come to-morrow ? Father 
gives a féte in our park. “Tis my birthday ; and 
the sports, I believe, have been arranged on an 
extensive scale. Say, you will be one of our 
guests ?” 

“ With all my heart, if ’tis your birthday féte. 
I shall be most happy to come.” 

After exchanging a mutual good-night, the two 
travellers parted— Walter entering the gate of the 
park, while the cavalier continued along the high- 
way, that ran parallel to its palings. 





CHAPTER XII. 


After seeing the two travellers ride off, the disap- 
pointed footpad stood listening till the hoof-strokes 
of their horses died upon the distant road. 


having assumed a sitting posture, with his elbows 
resting upon his knees, and his bearded chin reposing 


some moments silent as the Sphinx, and equally 
motionless. 

His features betrayed a strange compound of 
expressions—not to be interpreted by any one igno- 
rant of his history, or of the adventure that had 
just transpired. The shadow of a contrite sadness 
was visible upon his brow; while in his dark grey 


thought of the pair of purses so unexpectedly ex- 
tricated from his grasp. - 

Plainly was a struggle passing within his bosom. 
Conscience and cupidity had quarrelled—their first 
outfall for a long period of time. 
emotions prevented speech. 
say, that his companions respected his silence. 


there were lines indicative of honesty. 
by the roadside—that roadside by which he had so 


fined—until the criminal had completely disappeared 
from his features, leaving only in its place an ex- 
pression of profound melancholy. But for the 


mistaken him for an honest man, suffering from 
some grave and recent misfortune. 


But as no one passed, he was left free to indulge 
both his sorrow and his silence. 








— - = ee + —_— 


Then, flinging himself upon a bank of earth, and, } 


between the palms of his hands, he remained for | 


eye could be detected a twinkle of chagrin: as he | 


The contending | 
It is superfluous to | 


In the countenance of Gregory Garth, despite | 
his criminal calling—even in his worst moments— | 
As he sate | 


often skulked—with the moon shining full upon his || 
face, these lines gradually became more distinctly de- | 


mise en scene, and the dramatis persone surrounding || 
him, any one passing at the moment might have- | 


At length the latter came toan end. The voice 
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of the penitent footpad—no longer in the stern 





apology to his well-behaved audience, turned his 


rion accents of menace and command, but in soft sub- | face away from them, and stood listening. 

~ | dued tones—once more interrupted the stillness of | “A solitary horseman,” muttered he to himself, 

of | the night. “crawlin’ along at snail pace? A farmer maybe, 

ee | “Qh lor—oh lor!” muttered he, ‘who'd a) who's tuk a drap too much at the Saracen’s Head, 
i believed I shud hae held my pike to the breast o’ | an’ ’s falled asleep in his saddle ? Now I think o’t, 

P it young master Henry? Niver a thought had I to | it be market-day in Uxbridge.” 
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The instincts of the footpad, which had for the 
moment yielded before the moral shock of that 
humiliating encounter with his old master, began 


» | use it. Only bluster to make ’em yield up; but 
he'll think as how I intended it all the same. 
Oh lor—oh lor! he’ll niver forgi’ me! 
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bee “Well, it can’t a’ be h’lp now s an’ here go to | to resume dominion over him. 
ion, || keep the promise I've made him. No more touchin’| ‘ Wonder,” continued he, in a muttered tone, 
io o’ purses, or riflin ° fine ladies on this road. | “ Wonder ifthe chaw-bacon’s got any cash wi’ him? 
and. | | That game be all over. ; Or have he been and drunk it all at the inn? Pish! 
on | | For a moment the dark shadow upon his brow | what do it matter whether he have or no? Ha'nt 
sun | | appeared to partake slightly of chagrin—as if there | | gone an’ promised to Master Henry ‘twould be 
| | still lingered some regret, for the promise he had | my last night ? Dang it! I must keep my word. || 
| | made, and the step he was about to take. The | “Stay!” he continued, after reflecting a moment, bet 
"| | strife between conscience and cupidity seemed not | “I sayed that it shud be “my last night? That's . Wogk 
two |i _ yet definitively decided. | ‘zactly wot you sayed, an’ nothin’ else, Gregory M 
the | _ ‘There was auother interval of silence, and then | Garth! It wouldn’t be breakin’ no promise if “a 
gh. | came the decision, Jt was in favour of virtue—  1—— ‘on 
| | conscience had triumphed. | ©The night be young yet! ‘Taint much after ae 
| | Tl keep my word to him,” cried he, springing | eleven o’ the clock? I’ve just heard Chaffont bells |, Bij» 
| to his feet,as if to give emphasis to the resolve. | strikin’ eleven. A might arn’t over till twelve. | , 
| | “I'll keep it, if I shud starve.” ; That's the ‘law o’ the land.’ | - 
ap- | _“Disband!” he continued, addressing himself to| ‘* What’s the use o’ talkin? Things can’t be | : 
kes | the silent circle, and speaking in a tone of mock | wuss wi’ me than they is arready. I've stole the || i 
| command. “ Disband, ye beggars! Your Captain, sheep; an’if I’m to swing for’t, | moat as well goo } e) 
nd, | | Gregory Garth, ha’nt no longer any need o’ your sar- | in for the hul flock. After all, Master Henry ha'nt | a 
wa |i | viees. “ Dang it me-ats !” added he, still preserving | lane to keep me; an’ 1 may starve for my |, apt 
ing | | histone of mock seriousness, “ I be sorry to part wi’ | honest intentions. I ha’nt enough silver left to | $i). 
for ! | ye. Ye’ve been as true as steel tome; an’ ne’er a kiver a spittle with ; an’ as for these rags, they r. 
lly | | angry word has iver passed atween us. Well, it | arnt goin’ to fetch me afortune. Dashit! I'll stop |, at 
\ | can't be holp, boys—that it can’t. The best o’ | chaw-bacon; an’ see whether he ha’nt been a sellin’ || AY 
of || | friends must part sometime or other ; but afore we | his beasts. | i 
ii H sepperates, I’m a goin to purvide for one an’ allon| “ Keep yeer places, lads!’ continued he, turning | f 
ad || | ye. I’ve got a friend over theer in Uxbridge, who | once more to his dummies, and addressing them as | y 
oat | | keeps a biggish trade goin’ on—they call it pan- | if he really believed them to be “lads.” “Keep || ref 
rey || | prokin’. It’samoney-making business. I daresay he | yeer places ; and behave jest the same, as if nuthin’ || # 
he || _ can find places for all o’ ye. Ye be sure o’ doin’ | had been sayed about our separatin’ !’’ | H 
ate | well wi? him. Ye'll be in good company, an’ | Concluding his speech with this cautionary pero- || | 
| plenty o’ goold and jeweltry all around ye. Don’t | ration, the footpad glided back under the shadow of - || P 
wm, | _ beafeerd o’ what’ll happen to ye. I’ll take dupple- | the hovel; and silently placed himself in a position || 
“— ickets for yer security, so that in case o’ my needin’ | to pounce upon the unwary wayfarer whose ill luck || 
ng | | yer again——” was conducting him to the crossing of Jarret’s Heath 
to | _ Atthis crisis the fantastic valedictory of the retir- | at that late hour of the night. 
| ing footpad was brought toa sudden termination, by | site 
oe his hearing a sound, similar to those for which his | CHAPTER XIII 
ear had been but too well trained tolisten. It was | : ; 
| 





the footfall of a horse, denoting the approach of a The robber had not long to wait for his victim. 





























| 
” 1 horseman a traveller. It was neither of those who | The necessary preparations for receiving the latter || 
his |i had just passed over the Heath: for it came from | occupied some time—just enough for the slow- | 
2 the direction opposite to that in which they had | paced traveller to get forward upon the ground ; | 
to gone—up the road from Red-hill and Uxbridge. which he succeeded in doing, just as Gregory Garth 
ea \ :. There was but one horseman, as the hoof-stroke | had placed himself in position under the shadow 
he || | Indicated ; and from the same index it could be told | of the hovel, where he stood in the attitude of a | 
ng | | that he was coming on at a slow pace—a walk in | hound in leash, straining upon the spring. | 
eq | fact—as if ignorant of the road, or afraid of pro-| When the horseman, emerging from under the | 
a ceeding at a rapid rate along the path, which was areade of the trees, rode out into the open ground, 
far from being a smooth one. and the moonlight fell full upon him and his horse, 
ge On hearing the hoof-stroke, Gregory Garth in- | the footpad was ef ‘dias by surprise. In- 
stinctively, as instantly, desisted from his farcical stead of a farmer, fuddled with cheap tipple obtained | 
- | apostrophe ; and, without offering the slightest at the “Saracen’s Head,” Garth saw before himan_ || 
aa a ee ee ” ee va 
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elegant cavalier, mounted upon a smoking but 
handsome steed, and dressed in a full suit of shining 
satin | 

x. Though rised, Gregory was neither dismayed 
nor concent, On ‘the contrary, he was all 
the better satisfied at seeing—in the stead of 
a drunken clodhopper, perchance with an empty 
wallets —a gentleman whose appearance gave 
every promise of a plethoric purse; and one 
also, whose aspect declared to the practised eye of 
the + that compelling him to part with it, 
would an achievement neither difficult nor 
dangerous. 

ithout losing an instant, after making this 
observation, the robber rushed out from under 
the shadow of the hut; and, just as he had hailed 
the two horsemen half-an-hour before, did he salute 
the satin-clad cavalier. 

Very different, however, was the response which 
he now received in return to the stereotyped 
demand, ‘‘ Stand and deliver!’’ Such travellers as 
the black horseman were rare upon the road ; and 
he of the smoking steed and satin vestments, instead 
of drawing a pistol from his holsters, or a sword 
from its 8 nA a threw up both his hands, in token 
of surrender; and, in a trembling voice, piteously 
appealed for mercy. 

‘Hang it, Master!’ cried Garth, still keeping 
his pike pointed at the breast of the frightened 
traveller. “ Doant be so skeeart ! They woant hurt 
ye, man. Nee’r a one o’ em’s goin’ to lay a finger on 
ye—that be, if ye doant make a fool o’ yerself by 
showin’ resistance. Keep yeer ground, boys! The 
gentlemen han’t no intention to gie trouble.”’ 

‘‘ No—lI assure you, no!’’ eagerly ejaculated the 
traveller. ‘‘I mean no harm to anybody. Believe 
me,*friends! I don’t, indeed. You're weleome 
to what money I’ve got. It isn’t much: I’m only 
a poor messenger of the king.”’ 

“ A messenger of the king!’’ echoed the captain 
of the robbers, showing a new interest in the 
announcement. 

“ And, if Imay ask the question,” proceeded he, 
drawing nearer to the traveller, and clutching 
hold of his bridle-rein, “ Whither be ye bound, 
good Master ?” 

“ sir,” replied the trembling courtier, ‘“ I am 
glad I’ve met with some one who, perhaps, can tell 
me the way. Iam the bearer of a message from 
his gracious Majesty to Captain Scarthe, of the 


King’s Cuirassiers ; who is, or should be, by this | 
time, quartered with Sir Marmaduke Wade, of | 


Bulstrode Park—somewhere in this part of the 
county of Buckingham.” 

“ Ho, ho!’ muttered Gregory Garth, speaking 
to himself, “ message from his Majesty to Captain 
Scarthe !—Sir Marmaduke Wade ! Bulstrode Park! 
What the ole Nick be all this about ?” 

“You know Sir Marmaduke Wade, do you not, 
good friend ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, Master Silk-and-Satin,” scornfully 








drawled the footpad, “ without havin’ the plea- | 


sure o’ knowing you, or the honour o’ being your 





that I does know somethin’ o’ that very gent! 
Sir Marmaduke Wade; though it eye a 


that theer be such a individable as Captain Scarthe, _ 


eyther in the county o’ Bucks or in the kingdom 
o’ England—to say nothin’ o’ a troop o’ King’s 
Cuirassiers being quartered at Bulstrode Park, Ajj 
o’ that there be Greek to Gregory Garth,” 


“Good friend! I assure you it’s nothing but the | 


truth. Captain Scarthe and his troop have certainly | 


arrived at Bulstrode Park by this time ; and if you 


will only conduct me thither—”’ 
“Bah! that arnt my bizness. 


Conduct yer- 
self. Bulstrode Park aint a step from here. Ag _ 


to Captain Scarthe, or the King’s Cuirassiers, _ 


I shud n’t know eyther one nor t’other from a side 
o’ sole leather. 


Fork out !”’ 


“Oh! sir; to my money you're weleome—my | 


watch also and the chain. But as you love our 
good king let me ride on upon the errand on which 
he has despatched me !” 

“ Maybe I don’t love “our good King,” so much 
as ye think for, ye spangled flunkey! Come! out 
wi all ye’ve got, or them fellows ’1l strip ye to the 
skin. Ne’er mind, boys! Keep yer ground; he 
han’t agoin’ to be troublesome.”’ 

“No, no, good friends. 
not. I yield up everything. Here’s my purse. 
For your sakes I’m sorry there is not much in it. 
Here’s my watch. 
most gracious Queen. 
valuable ?” 


If ye’ve got e’er a message, ye | 
ean hand it over to me, an’ along wi’ it whatever | 
loose cash ye be a carryin’ on your fine-clad carcass, 


I promise you I shall | 


I had it a present from our 
You see, sir, it’s very | 


The footpad eagerly clutched at the time-piece; | 


and, holding it between.his great horny fingers, 
examined it under the light of the moon. 

“ It must be valleyable,”’ said he, turning it over 
and over. “ It appears to be kivered all over wi’ 
precious stones. A present from the Queen, ye 
say?” 

“ 1 had it from her majesty’s own hands.” 

“ Dang her for a French This be the way 
she spends our English money. She be a bigger 
robber than Gregory Garth—that she be—and ye 
can tell her I sayed so, the next time you ha’ the 
chance o’ palaverin’ to her. Goon! Emp’y yow 
pockets o’ everything.” 

“I’ve only this penknife, these tablets, and 
pencil—that’s all, I assure you.” 

“ What's that glitterin’ thing,”’asked the footpad, 
pointing to something the courtier appeared 
anxious to conceal, “hanging about yer neck? 
Let’s have a squint at it ?”’ 

“ That, sir,—that is a—a—a locket.”’ 

“ A locket; what be that ?”’ 

“ Well, it’s—it’s—” 

“ It be wonderful like a bit o’ a watch. 
be inside o’ it.”’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothin’. Then, what do ye carry it for?” 

‘* Oh, there is something inside ; nothing of value, 





W hat 


| however ; it’s only a lock of hair.’ 
good friend eyther, I think as how I mout say, as | 


* Only hair. <A love-lock I s’pose ? Well, that 
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| an’t o’ much yally—leastwise to me it an’t—and ye 


may keep the hair. But I'll trouble ye for the 


case. It look like it mout pawn for somethin’. 


+ Quick, off wi it! 9 


The terrified courtier instantly complied with 
the demand—in his fright not even taking advantage 
of the permission granted him to preserve the 
recious love token; but delivering both jewel and 


- locket into the ready fingers of the robber. 


« Q sir,” said he, in a supplicating tone, “ that is 


| everything—everything !” 


A A LE GE: "ACCT 


“ No it arnt,” grufily rejoined the robber, “ you’ve 
a niceish doublet theear—satin spick-span— 
trunks to match; boots an’ spurs o’ the first quality ; 
a tidyish hat and feathers; an’ a sharp, leetle toad- 
sticker by yer side. I doant partickler want any 0’ 
these things for myself; but I’ve got a friend that 
I'd like to make ’em a present to. So, strip!” 
“ What, sir! would you send me naked on my 
errand? You forget that 1’m the bearer of a 


| message from the king ?” 


| too! That ere’s potery for ye. 


“No, daang me if I do; and daang the king, 
‘ l’ve heerd ye be 
fond o’ it at Court. I like prose better; and my 
prose be, dismount an’ strip!” 

Notwithstanding the tone of raillery in which 
the footpad was pleased to speak, the unfortunate 


| courtier saw that he was all the while in serious 
| earnest, and that there would be danger in refusing 


his demands. 

Spite of his reluctance therefore, he was com- 
pelled to slide down from his saddle, and disrobe 
himself in the middle of the road. 

Not until he stood stark naked did the relent- 
less robber suffer him to desist—leaving him with 
little else than his stockings! 

“O sir! you will not mount me thus ?” said the 


_ wretched man, appealing with upheld hands to the 


footpad. “Surely you will not send me in this guise, 
the bearer of a royal message? What a figure I 
should cut on horseback, without my boots, without 
my hat or doubiet, without—— ” 

“Stash yer palaver!’’ cried Garth, who was 
busied making the cast-off clothes into a bundle. 
“Who said ye war goin’ to cut a figger a-horse- 
back? Whar’s yer horse, I sh’d like to know ?” 

The courtier gave a doubting nod towards his 
steed. 

“Oh!” responded the footpad, coolly continuing 
his task, “moat a been your horse ten minutes 
agone. He be myen now. I’ve been afoot long 
enough, while you an’ yours ha’ been ridin’. It 

my time to mount for a bit. 
turn an’ turn, arnt it ?”’ 
_The dismounted messenger made no reply. 
Though surprise and terror had by this time well- 
nigh deprived him of his senses, he had enough left 


to admonish him that all remonstrance would be | 


idle. He said nothing, therefore, but stood with 
shivering frame and teeth chattering like castanets : 
for it chanced to be one of those dewy summer 
hights, when the cold is felt almost as sensibly as 
in December. 


he had completed the binding of his bundle. Then 
straightening himself up face to face with his vic- 
tim, he surveyed him from head to foot with a half- 
quizzical, half serious look. 

The latter at length predominated, as if strength- 
ened by some suspicion that had arisen in his mind. 

“ Cowardly as ye be, ye king’s minion,” said he, 
addressing the trembling messenger in a tone of 


mischief in ye. I'll take care that ye doant go 
furder this night. Come along into the. house 
here. Ye woant object to that—seein’ as ye’re 
so starved-like outside. Come along!” 

And without waiting for either the assent or 
refusal of him addressed, the robber seized him by 
the wrist, and half led, half dragged, him over the 
threshold of the hovel. 

Once inside the ruin, he proceeded to bind his 
unresisting victim with cords which he had carried 
in along with him. He had plenty of light for his 
purpose: for a portion of the roof had fallen in, 
and the moonlight shone brightly upon the thatch- 
strewn floor. Expert in the handling of ropes, his 
task was soon performed; and in a few minutes, 
the Court messenger stood with his arms bound 
behind his back, and his ankles lashed as tightly 
together as if he had been a dangerous felon. 

“ Now,” said the robber, after securing the last 
loop, apparently to his satisfaction, “‘ you woant 
come loose till somebody lets ye; and that arnt 
goin’ to be me. I ha’nt no wish to be cruel to ye— 
tho’ ye are a king’s flunkey—an’ as ye’ll be easier 
lyin’ down than stannin’ up, I'll put ye in that 
position.” 

As he said this, he at the same time let go his 
hold of him, and permitted the unfortunate man to 





That’s only fair | 


fall heavily upon the floor. 
“Lie thear, Master Messenger, till somebody 

lifts ye. J’ll see to the deliverin’ o’ yer message. 
| Good night!” 
| And with a mocking laugh he strode back over 
| the threshold—abandoning the astounded courtier 
_ to reflections that were neither very lucid nor very 
| pleasant. 
| After passing out of the hut, the footpad has- 
tened to take his departure from the spot. 

He led the steed of the messenger out into the 
middle of the road, and tied the bridle he had made 
to the cantle of the saddle. He then glided up to 
the near side of the horse, and caught hold of the 
| withers—as if about to mount. 
| Something, however, caused him to hesitate ; and 
an interval elapsed without his making any effort to 
| get on horseback. 
| “Paang it, old partners !’’ cried he, at length, 





addressing himself to his band of dummies, 
whom he had been for some time neglecting, 
‘**twon’t do for us to part this fashion. If Gregory 
Garth are promoted to be a highwayman, he arnt 
goin’ to look down on his pals o’ the path. No! 
Ye shall go long wi’ me, one an’ all. Though the 
hul o' ye put thegither arnt worth this shinin’ 
ticker I’ve got in my fob; for all that I can make 





The footpad took no further notice of him until | better use o’ ye than leavin’ ye here to scare the 


scornful bitterness, ‘‘theer mout be eunnin’ an’ 
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be able to carry the hul on us, an’ not think it 
much o’ a looad neyther. I'll find room for all o’ 
ye, some on the crupper, and the rest on the 
withers. Come along then!” 

Without waiting for any reply to his proposal, 
he glided around the edge of the opening; and, 
rapidly dismantling the dummies one after the 
aon he returned towards the horse with their 
ravished vestments. 

Hanging the “old clo’” men across both 
croup and withers, and there attaching them b 
strings, he at length climbed into the saddle, lately 
occupied by the king’s messenger, and rode glee- 
fully away. 

Just as he cleared the crossing of the roads, the 
clock of Chalfont St. Peter’s tolled the hour of 
midnight ! 

“ Exact twelve!’ exclaimed he, in a tone of 
congratulation. ‘ Well! ’twur a close shave ; but 
I've kep my word to Master Henry! If 1 had 
broke that, I could niver a looked him in the face 
again. Ha! Hear them old church bells! How 
sweet they sound on the air o’ the night! They 
mind me o’ the time when I wur an innocent child. 
Ring on! ring on! ye bells o’ Peter’s Chalfont! 





Ring on, an’ tell the world that Gregory Garth is | 


biddin’ good-bye to the road !”’ 





KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Ze 


Kensington Gardens flowerless seem, 
But their flowers are trees : 

He who peacefully would dream, 
Favours flowers like these. 


Il, 


Pleasing shadows he affects, 
Daylight strong will shun ; 

For the castles, he erects, 
Build not in the sun. 


Ill. 


Early here, mid birds in song, 
Roams he with the sheep, 

While the future seems one long 
Jubilee to keep. 


Iv. 


And, when dewy eve descends 
Rosy in the west, 

Here his day of Labour ends 
In a dream of rest, 


v. 


Oh, for shades where we might rove, 
And fond fancies weave ! 
And the fancies, that we wove 
Might unfooled believe ! 
Hrsrer West. 
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64 
crows o’ Jarret’s Heath. Come along, my boys! 
Ise boun’, this stout charger from the royal stables CUSTOMS OF CALABAR. 





A FEW years onl 
steamer was tidied 


African possessions from Fernando Po and Came. 


have elapsed since 4 mai] | 
on the line of our West | 


roons on the South, to Sierra Leone and Bathurst 


on the North. Formerly information concerning 


these settlements was obtained at rare intervals | 
and in wonderfully homa@opatkic doses, by means _ 


of the palm oil ships or casual traders; but now 


; 


the press supplies us as regularly with what trans. _ 


pires at Lagos, at Cape Coast Castle, or Sierra 
Leone, as it does with the news from India, or 
America. An active trade is prosecuted betwixt 


_ Liverpool and these settlements in palm oil, gold 


dust, and ivory, which are exchanged for English 


manufactures, affording at once a more lucrative } 


and more honourable commerce than the sn 
pressed slave-trade. 


and the extended commerce, we certainly do no 


injustice to our readers in assuming that few of | 


them, apart from a limited commercial circle in 
London and Liverpool, know much about the settle- 
ments, the natives, or the nature of their relations 
with the white inhabitants. We read occasionally 
of British officers bombarding towns to teach the 
people to keep the peace, or making raids upon 
some tribe with unfamiliar name, to adjust internal 


quarrels, and to compel them to trade with British | 
doubting the | 
asing of consuls | 


supercargoes; but while gravely 
expediency of all this racing and ¢ 
and commodores, we take no further notice, and 


leave it to the Foreign or Colonial Secretary to | 
One of the mail | 


manage matters as best he can. 
stations is Old Calabar, with regard to which most 
interesting information has recently been published 
by Mr. Waddel, the pioneer of a band of Scottish 
missionaries, who gallantly resolved to brave all 


ing the gospel among the dense population of the 

country, and from his narrative we proceed to re- 

produce the more interesting facts and incidents. 
When the missionary arrived in 1846, he found 


that the work of civilising the natives had been | 


begun by the traders. The kings and chiefs were 
sharp business fellows, who had a smattering of 
English, and knew the value of a puncheon of palm 
oil as well as a Liverpool merchant. 


hoped to obtain by this means education enough to 
make them still more proficient in business. 


temporal affairs. The old superstitions of the 
country were losing their hold upon the upper 
classes, while the worship of mammon was being 
vigorously prosecuted. Neither bank-notes nor 


sovereigns were in fashion, — and brass rods | 


being the circulating medium ; but difference in the 
form of currency makes no alteration in the intensity 
of the favour with which money is regarded. These 


sable brothers have as deep a respect for wealth irre- | 


spective of moral character, as any unscrupulous 

















Notwithstanding the mail 


the dangers of the climate, with the view of spread- — 


They eagerly — 
consented to the advent of missionaries, as they | 


They | 
had confused ideas of theology, but a very clear | 
perception of what would benefit themselves 10 | 
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London tradesman, and maintain the pursuit of | mansions. King Eyo’s house was crowded with good 
gain with an unflagging zeal which would do no | furniture of all kinds—tables, side-boards, sofas, 
dishonour to en Court. “ The richest man is | chairs, chests of drawers, clocks all going, barrel- 
king, now,” exclaimed the Chief of Creek Town, | organ, chinaware, pictures, chandeliers and mirrors 
and the truth of his remark had been exhibited in | of all shapes and sizes. King Eyamba received his 
his own experience. Certain emissaries came from | visitors in a large and elegant apartment, hand- 


— _— ~ 





| a neighbouring potentate to call upon him to pay | somely furnished. He sat in an arm-chair of solid 
homage, but king Eyo walked from his palace to | brass, under a handsome canopy, meant for a throne. 


the ale house on boxes of copper rods without | Four sofas were wheeled round in front for the 
touching the ground, and the astounded ambassadors | company, and a small table placed in the centre for 


_ departed, acknowledging the futility of contending | a Bible which had been given to him. At Eyamba’s 
with one so well provided with the sinews of war. | dinner-table the native guests used their fingers in 


Eyo had acquired the whole philosophy of gold-| place of forks; at Eyo’s there was more ceremony 
worship, for he thus discoursed on one occasion to | and less indecorum. At Eyamba’s the dishes were 
the missionary :—“ If a king be rich, whatever he | brought in by girls in native undress, although 
say, people cry, ‘It be true, yes, yes, it must be | what that may have been, considering the limited 
so,’ and whatever he want them to do, to kill man | nature of full dress, we are at a loss to conjecture: 
or anything, they run go do it. But if he turn} at Eyo’s youths took the place of girls. At 
poor; hi! then his word be same as lie, no man | Eyamba’s the waiters and onlookers scrambled for 
mind him.”” That, we imagine, is about the true | the half-empty plates ; at Eyo’s there was no crowd. 
code for all men, white or black, if we substitute | ing, no gazing, and no scrambling. The dishes at 
for the more civilised white some less atrocious | both feasts were much the same, and by no means 
form of iniquity than “to kill man” simply by | enticing to Europeans—yams and fish stewed with 
request. The same love of filthy lucre seems also | palm-oil, vegetables, and pepper, and yams and 
to have distinguished King Peppel, of Bonny— | goat-flesh similarly dressed forming the picces de 
with whom Mr. Waddel came in contact on one | resistance. A dish called fufu, formed of pounded 
or two occasions during his wanderings—the illus- | yams, required some dexterity in its management. 
trious patron, it may be remembered, of Poet Close. | It was not chewed, but swallowed. Each guest 
That king was told of the £20,000,000 paid by this | hewed a lump from the mass for his own use, then 
country for the liberation of the slaves, and that it | rolling a piece between his hands into a ball, nearly 
was more than he could count in a year. “ Count | as large as a hen’s egg, he stuck the middle finger 
it!” Peppel replied with a greedy laugh, “I would | of his right hand lightly into it, dipped it into 
soon count it, if ever so much; J would never be | a sauce of black soup, slipped it into his mouth, 
done counting it.” Indoctrinating the natives with | and down his throat instantly without chewing. We 
a keen desire for gain was about all that trade had | can well believe that foreigners tried in vain to 
done for them. It transformed the violent and | imitate the dexterity with which the natives per- 
unscrupulous savage, into a hard, cunning, and | formed this gastronomical feat. The drink was 
grovelling savage, whose debased customs and rites | nimbo—a J gf liquor—fresh drawn from 
remained as vile as ever. Some of the chiefs had | a species of palm-tree, of agreeable taste and unin- 
got the length of giving dinner parties, but the | toxicating nature. ‘The natives took it from quart 
costumes which they wore, and the dishes presented | mugs, the foreigners from tumblers. There seems 
to their European guests were scarcely en régle. | to be degrees in the excellence of nimbo just as in 
When Mr. Waddel first saw King Eyo in his canoe | wine, for King Eyo’s was thought to be the best in 
on the river delivering oil to the ships, his only | the country, the test of excellence being the sweet- 
garment was a few yards of broad fancy-coloured | ness and mildness. That potentate had champagne 
silk around his loins descending to the ankles, with | at his feast in honour of the late Governor Beecroft, 
a white beaver hat. When the greatest and richest | who was present, but little of it was drunk. Eyo 
chief was so attired, we can well imagine that the | had the good sense never to taste wine or spirits, 
general population would be rather scanty in their | and when one of the captains of the trading vessels 
apparel. King Eyamba, another dignitary, when | asked him the reason, he was quickly answered— 
receiving the missionaries, had a black hat and | “If I begin to drink wine, what will become of my 
feathers, with waist cloth, and loads of beads and | trade, and of yours too?” One of the chiefs, a 
brass rings about his person. The absence of gar- | little less abstemious, was reminded of his duty by 
ments which we think indispensable, did not | the king telling him, “ It was not fit for a man who 
prevent Eyamba from being a vain old fool—just | had to settle palavers in the town to spoil his head 
as much as any of the Major Pendennises, whose | with rum.” Might not some of our highly civilized 
lacqueys set them up with stays, false hair, | British citizens take an example from this African 
and false teeth for exhibition in Pall Mall | king, whose white beaver evidently covered a shrewd 
Clubs, or at West End dinner parties. He | head? 

paraded before the large mirrors in his apart-| While dining strangers, and trading in palm-oil, 
ment, turning and admiring himself in every | learning the English language, and living in houses 
attitude. Large mirrors would seem to be out of | handsomely furnished, these chiefs still permitted, 
place in a country of primitive fashions, but the | at the time of Mr. Waddel’s first visit, many 
rich men evidently desire to have richly-furnished : atrocious customs, some of which have happily since 
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been discontinued, mainly by the exertions of the | as the savage and heathen African, this “deeper : 
missionaries. The government of Calabar was, and | wrong”’ could not exist. When a slave concubine | 
is, of the patriarchal form. The head of every family | has a child by her master in Calabar, both become ) 
governed it by his own sole authority ; but as this | free; but we will venture to say, that were jt | 
was found insufficient when foreign trade became | possible for such a proposition to be laid on 
large, an association was formed among the heads of | the table of the Southern Congress, it would be 
families called egbo, a kind of committee of the | unanimously rejected. The missionaries in Calabar. 
__ whole of the upper classes, although, to give sanction | after a very few years of exertion, were enabled 
_ to the decisions pronounced, the chiefs pretended to | most effectually to ameliorate the condition of the 
| the people that the presiding genius was a super- | slaves; but the large force of so-called Christian 
_ natural being, who could not be seen by mortal | ministers in the South, who have the impudence to 
_ eyes. The egbo institution was formed with grades | send to this country to beg for Bibles, immediately 
_ | like free-masonry, and members passed from one to | after proclaiming that abolition is a heresy and sin, 
| another by payment of certain fees, ensuring that | have not even attempted to bring up their slave- 
_ the rich man could reach the highest honours, | holding members to the platform of the African 
| and effectually excluding the poor. With this | savage in the particular we have indicated. Legal 
_ association in full working order, it can readily be | emancipation does not exist in Calabar, but slaves 
_ imagined that the kingship of such men as Eyo and | being employed in various avocations, may by good 
_ Eyamba was of a very limited kind. They were, in | conduct reach to a position almost approaching to 
_ short, merely the most prominent chiefs of the dis- | that of freedom, although the cases of those so 
| trict; the one (Kyo) presiding over Creek Town, | working out their deliverance, must necessarily be 
| the other (Eyamba) over Duke Town; but when | far from numerous. Whipping, chaining, and even 
| coercive measures were to be applied, or laws | more severe punishments, are in constant use, and 
changed, they were under the control of egbo. In| occasionally one perfectly incorrigible is tossed into 
a civilised country this would have been an ad- | the river, or driven from his master’s home, as an 
vantage, but in Calabar it only prevented the higher | outcast, when his condition becomes pitiable indeed. 
chiefs, who came more under the direct influence of | The bodies of dead slaves were not honoured with 
the foreigners, from abolishing, so quickly as they | burial, but thrown into the river, or carried to the 
desired, many of the inhuman practices. Society | nearest thicket. On clearing away the wood for 
consists of nobles and slaves,—just such a society | the mission-house, many bodies in different stages 
| as the leaders of the Southern Confederacy desire | of decomposition were found, until even the 
to establish in the seceded states of America, but | Kroomen, who had been hired to do the work, 
with some redeeming features which Messieurs | shrank aghast from the task. The slaves were 
Jefferson Davis, Mason, and Co. would reject with subject to a worse evil, however, than any suffer- 
disdain. In Africa, master and slave belong to the | ings they might endure at the hands of harsh 
same race, and the nature of the relationship in | taskmasters. All were subject to the common 
which they stand to each other is well indicated by | doom of death when their master died, and death 
the words used to express the relation. In place of | not unfrequently in the most horrible of all 
master and mistress, the terms father and mother | shapes, by being buried alive. Wives also were 
are alone used. The children of both sections grow | under this dreadful penalty, and it continued to be 
_. up together as playmates, and equally regard the | inflicted for several years after Mr. Waddel and his 
head of the house as their father. In the mission | coadjutors had arrived inthe country. John Duke, 
| 
| 
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schools they sat side by side, and in the same! son of an old chief, well known to the English 
classes, and were treated according to their merits | traders, called Duke Ephraim, died unexpectedly, 
or demerits, and not according to their relative | and immediately his slaves, well knowing what 
social positions. In the Southern Confederacy, if a | would be their fate, broke from the yard, and fled 
slave concubine has a child or children to her master, | to the bush. A number of women and girls were, 
neither she nor her offspring thereby become free. | however, secured, and ruthlessly massacred. A 
On the contrary, she remains a slave and the’ carpenter connected with the mission saw five girls 
offspring become slaves, and may be sold like any | dragged along, shrieking, to be murdered or buried 
others of a pure negro breed. Not only may they | alive. Not only were the deceased's own slaves 80 
be so disposed of, but nota day passes in that sacrificed, but several of the other chiefs, out of 
hideous oligarchy but this crime is openly per- compliment to the deceased, who was a great gentle- 
petrated, many Virginian planters, especially, man, slew some of their domestics, and sent off to 
making a regular trade of selling their own children their plantations for more. The mother of the 
by slave mothers. It is this which accounts for dead man had exclaimed, “ He has left no children; 
the numerous white slaves in the Southern States, kill the half of his slaves ; what use he leave them 
men and women in whom by frequent ititermixture behind?” On this occasion alone above a hundred 
with the white blood, the shade of colour has become wretched victims were put to death. Mr. Waddel 
quite mperceptible, and yet mothers and children had exerted himself vigorously to prevent the sacri- 
have passed as slaves from generation to generation, fice, and to stop it, when at length he learned the 
and are consequently: still subject to the inhuman killing had begun. Old Eyamba, in whose town it 
laws of bondage. Were those civilised Christian was, had endeavoured to blind the missionaries by 
gentlemen, as they call themselves, to be as humane representing that the practice was extinct. Now, 
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when he could not give such an answer, the mas- | ance of this savage custom. ‘Two other chiefs of 
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acre having already commenced, he excused him- | Duke Town had died, and their slaves and wives 
elf from stopping it, by pleading his want of power. 


Shaken, however, by Mr. Waddel’s solemn and 


- yehement remonstrances, he at last gave orders to 


prevent others being killed. He said, “ God man 


- make too much palaver about it this morning.” At 


| length, while Mr. Waddel was in England, in 1847, 


Eyamba himself died. Then began a horrible out- 
burst of the savage rites of sepulture. The slaves 
Jed in all directions, but the king’s brothers and 
nephews, followed by trusty attendants, were able 
to seize sufficient numbers for the holocaust. The 
inmates of the house enclosures were strangled, 
armed men guarded the outlets of the town, that 
none might escape to the farms to give the alarm, 
while others were 2 phages to seize or slay all 
taey could find by road or river, in house or field. 
A great pit was dug, wide and deep, within a house, 
and on one side of it a chamber was excavated, 
on which were placed two sofas for the body of 
the king, dressed in its ornaments, and with a 
crown on the head. His umbrella, sword, and 
snuff-box bearers were suddenly killed, and thrown 
in with their insignia. 
attendants shared the same fate; and also, it was 


said, living virgins were added before the huge | 
charnel-house was filled up. The place of the grave | 


was concealed lest any of the townspeople should 
be tempted to desecrate it by the knowledge that it 
contained hidden treasures. The burial of the 
chief did not stay the work of death among his 
wretched dependents. Every night it went on, the 
screams of the victims being heard both in the 
ships and at the mission house. Some were bound 
and thrown into the river ; others, returning home 
in their canoes from distant markets, were waylaid 
and siain, Corpses and trunks floated up and down 
with the tide, until the seamen sickened at the 
ghastly sights and had to fire into them to sink 
them. Old and young, male and female, were 
equally the prey ot the ruffians who had been hired 
to do the work of slaughter. The number of the 
slain was never actually ascertained. But it was 
not slaves alone who were thus sent ruthlessly into 
the silent land after their king and master. ‘There 
was no further use for his wife and concubines, and 
they too must go. Thirty died the first day, many 
more were subjected to the poison ordeal which we 
shall afterwards explain, and thus perished. “ King 
calls you,” was the fatal signal to the doomed ones ; 
80, adorning themselves, and quaffing off a mug of 
Tum, they followed the messenger, and were quickly 
strangled with a silk handkerchief. A sister of 
King Eyo’s was one of the first of Eyamba’s wives 
thus disposed of, but he would not interpose, as he 


_ Said he had no authority in Duke Town, and the 


leading men there were deaf to the entreaties of the 


Others of his personal | 











had been killed according to fashion. The traders 
and missionaries arranged a common course of 
action, and so remonstrated with the chiefs of Duke 
Town that they agreed to abolish the custom if 
King Eyo and the Creek Town notabilities would 
also agree. This they did, and an egbo law was 
passed, prohibiting the practice in future. Buta 
number of the more conservative of the great men 
were indignant at the change, and it was not until 
the slaves on the farms had entered into a covenant 
among themselves of mutual defence and resistance 
to the tyrannical will of their masters, that the 
practice was completely abolished. In 1858, Eyo 
himself died, and the slaves assembled in armed 
bands in order to protect themselves against any 
attempt to immolate them. They did not distrust 
the King’s sons, they said, two or three of whom 
had been under missionary instruction for many 
years, his successor, young Eyo Honesty having 
been baptised, although struck off from Church 
membership, on account of some of those sins to 
which masters with unlimited authority over their 
slaves are so much exposed, but they were afraid of 
Eyo’s brothers, who belonged to the old generation 
and were wedded to bad customs. They accordingly 
remained in arms until these parties came forward 
to make solemn oath that they meditated no evil, 
and the same oath was also exacted from the late 
King’s daughter, Jnyang, who had been heard to 
lament the tameness of her father’s burial, and who 
it was reported had two women chained in her yard 
for sacrifice. On obtaining the assurances required, 
the slaves quietly dispersed. Young Eyo did not 
long survive, and shortly after his death the slaves 
again assembled, and slew one of the old King’s 
brothers, Egbo Eyo, who was understood to be a 
man of blood, and to have perpetrated many iniqui- 
ties as egbo executioner. They also doomed 
Inyang to “chop nut,” and she died under the 
ordeal. Were these slaves wrong in rushing to 
arms to protect themselves against the inhuman 
butcheries to which they were subjected? Would 
it be wrong in them to appeal once more to arms 
to assert tueir freedom, and if not, why have we so 
many maudlin expressions of apprehension lest the 
slaves in the Southern States of America should be 
stimulated by President Lincoln’s Emancipation 
proclamation to assert ‘heir freedom ? 

The practice of ‘“ chopping nut” was another of 
those inexplicable savage customs, by which many 
of the people of Calabar perished annually. When 
any man of consequence died, or suffered from ill- 
ness or serious calamities, it was assumed that 
some one had thrown a spell of witchcraft over him. 
Like our own ancestors, the people of Calabar had 
an ordeal to detect innocence from guilt. They 


missionaries to stay the slaughter. But great as it | steeped a few poisonous beans in water, and re- 
Was,it did not please Eyamba’s daughter, who | quired all those suspected to drink of the decoc- 
bitterly upbraided the leaders that they had not | tion. If they survived, they were innocent ; if they 
shown sufficient respect to her father’s memory. | died, they were held to be guilty. When Duke 
This occurred in 1847, but in 1850 a resolute stand | Ephraim, the predecessor of Eyamba, died, some 
was made by the white people against the continu- | fifty persons of his household were made to “ chop 
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nut,” and of these forty died. One very sad in- 
stance is given by Mr. Waddel, where the son of one 
of the chiefs of Creek Town, Antica Cobham, died, 
to the great grief of his father, who was found by 
Mr. Waddel, when he went to comfort him, and to 
beg that no one might be put to death in conse- 
quence, leaning against a pillar in an inner court of 
his house, and weeping bitterly. The old chief 
had a younger sin, another wife, and some one 
insinuated that the ghost of the dead brother had 
been seen, and heard to declare that his death was 
owing to his younger brother. Upon this coming 
to the ears of the latter, he at once peremptorily ex- 

ressed his determination to “chop nut,” to prove 

is innocence, and quaffed off the requisite portion 
of the deadly mixture. When Mr. Waddel heard of 
the rash deed, he hurried to Antica Cobham’s 
house, taking with him a surgeon to administer 
remedies, if not too late. When they arrived they 
found the young man lying in the last stages of life, 
on the floor of the dwelling. He was unable to 
swallow the counter-irritants sought to be ad- 
ministered, and in a short time was no more, leaving 
the unhappy father to mourn over another calamity 
to his house. The entreaties and appeals of the 
missionaries began to drive this evil fashion to the 
wall, When the chiefs indulged in it, or permitted 
it, they denied the fact to the missionaries: it was 
perpetrated in secret, lest the knowledge should 
come to the ears of the white men, and gradually 
the practice became more and more rare, until it 
was believed to have almost entirely died out. 
The missionaries were also instrumental in putting 
an end to another strange delusion which had taken 
firm hold of those poor people. They regarded the 
birth of twins as an unnatural monstrosity, and 
the custom was to destroy both of the poor inno- 
cents. It is worthy of remark that the old 
gentlewomen were the most bitter supporters of 
this unnatural antipathy, and the missionaries had 
more trouble to obtain its abolition on that account. 
After many years of protests and appeals, King Eyo 
at last consented to set apart a portion of his farms 
as an asylum for these mothers and children, and the 
missionaries resolved, in addition, to make the mis- 
sion premises a house of refuge for the unfor- 
tunates. In 1852 twins were born in the mission- 
house at Old Town, and the poor mother wished to 
kill them with her own hands, but the wife of the mis- 
sionary saved them. ‘This so alarmed and irritated 
the old chief, that he retired from the town, ex- 
pecting that some judgment would speedily fall 
a the place. 





trict. 


But two of the chiefs of Creek | 


own went to see the little wonders, took them in | 


their arms, and gave them gifts, and the school 
children were delighted with the babes. 
instance occurred at Creek Town about the same 
time, and the ladies of the mission-house at once 
made arrangements for bringing them to the 
friendly shelter of their habitation. The people of 
the neighbourhood had fled screaming to the woods; 
but when they found one of the ladies nursing the 
children, they acquired confidence, and drawing 
near, were astounded to find that the children were 


like other babies. They were carried in a basket 
by one of the school children, the son of a gentle. 
man of the town, through the market-place to the 
mission-house. Several of the notabilities came to 
see the prodigy, and the spell which had so long led 
to the sacrifice of many hundreds of these innocents 
was well-nigh broken for ever. 

While the exertions of the missionaries, backed 
by those of the traders in some cases, were thus 
successful in obtaining the removal or mitigation 
of these enormous evils, they have as yet been un. 
able to make much impression upon many other 
customs equally opposed to the doctrines and prac. 
tice of Christian nations. Polygamy flourishes 
over the whole of that portion of Africa, and a 
strange jumble of religion continues to maintain 
its hold over the people. Very few genuine con. 
verts have been added to the church, but eve 
year increases the hold of Christianity upon the 
population. The civilising influence of trade, while 
powerfully contributing to aid in the abolition of 
many unchristian and barbarous practices, fails, of 
course, to assist the missionary in his further pro- 
gress in that higher region of spiritual reformation, 
The benefits, however, derived by the people from 
the progress of foreign trade, powerfully contribute 
to give the missionary a stand-point and an in- 
fluence, without which he might have been unable 
to obtain so much as a hearing. We rejoice in 
every step which raises the African sea-board into 
importance in a commercial point of view, not only 
for the benefits which are thereby conferred upon 
our own country, but, looking to the ultimate civi- 
lization and Christianisation of the sable millions 
of that vast portion of the globe. The present trade 
is a comparatively restricted one, but Mr. Waddel 
points out, just as Dr. Livingston has done, that 
no country offers better promise for the successful 
prosecution of the growth of cotton. The plant is 
indigenous to the soil. It is not a branch of in- 
dustry utterly unknown or unheard of ; on the con- 
trary, native products actually compete with Man- 
chester goods in the country itself. One of the 
tributaries of the great Calabar river, upon which 
the towns of Duke Town and Creek Town are 
situated, is the Qua river. Mr. Waddel made an 
excursion some distance up this tributary, and his 
testimony is, that the cultivation of cotton could be 
easily and advantageously introduced in that dis- 
The article already grows wild, and exten- 
sive tracts of land can easily be obtained for its 
culture. There is a large idle population, who 
have no oil trade to benefit them, and the opening, 
accordingly, of another branch of industry would 


not excite the jealousy of any of the neighbouring 
Another | 


tribes. In the present condition of the cotton in- 


dustry, every suggestion of this kind is worthy of 


attentive consideration, and as the experience of 
the missionaries has proved that white men can 
quite safely reside in the country, with ordinary 
care of their health, it might not be an unprofitable 
speculation to add cotton to the exports of this 
portion of the African continent. 
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_ beware how you 
| in its present tense—wretched in its past. 

 self,as he strode homewards, “if it’s only for the 
| out of my shell a little, besides » 


_ said Amy’s voice, behind him, breaking in upon his 
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WHAT CUNLIFFE LOCKHART DID FOR 
AMY AUDELEYE. 
(Continued from page 41.) 





Oh, why is that dangerous verb of all others 
picked out to be put in grammars? I love, I may 
or can love, I shall love, I could love; the pleading, 
Let me love, the passionate, Let us love. The 
bitter, I was loved; the final summing up, To 
Love, Loving, Loved. 

Surely, it is a dangerous verb. Beware of it, ye 
teachers—ye pastors and masters. 

Ah, Amy, pause, and beware, ere you say, I love ; 
lead, Let me love; beware lest 
ou have to utter bitterly, I was loved. Delicious 


“Tam glad I went there,” said Cunliffe to him- 


boys’ sake; and I think it does me good to come 





‘Mr. Lockhart, you have forgotten your gloves,” 


reverie. 

“And am I to thank you for mending them in 
this fairy-like manner ?” said he, as, drawing them 
on, he perceived that the rents which had been, 
were no longer. 

“Oh, no—do not thank me. 
thank you for, that " 

“Ah, well; we will discuss that another time; 
“but you must not be staying out here without 
your bonnet, or you will be catching cold, and then 
a will be making all sorts of excuses at our next 
esson time.” 

i a excuses to you, oh! never; you are so 
in ‘ 

_ “That you think you may do as you please, with 
indemnity. There—go in. Good night, my little 
fairy ;’’ and her fingers lingered just one moment 


in his, and his eyes looked pleasantly into hers in 
the starlight. 


I have so much to 





CHAPTER VI. 


BEWARE. 


“Wanted, for a first-class school in the country, 
4 young man as usher, who would be competent to 
take the management of the lower division of the 
school, subject to the superintendence of the 
master. He would be required to reside in the 
house. One who has had a college education pre- 
ferred. Apply to the Rey. R., M.A., Post Office, 
Mumbles.” | 

Such was an advertisement which appeared in | 
the Times newspaper about this time, emanat- | 
ing from the Rey. Mr. Reynolds. | 

The young man, Mr. Compton, who had been | 
Mr. Lockhart’s colleague up to this time, had 
broken a blood-vessel, and his health had, in con- | 
rs er been so much impaired, that he was 
ordered by his medical adviser to give up his scho- | 





eS ee 


lastic duties immediately, and go to a warmer 
climate. Thus Mr. Reynolds had been suddenly 
deprived of his services as usher, and in order to 
fill up the vacancy as soon as possible, he adver- 
tised in the way we have seen. 

To this advertisement there answered, amongst 
others, a young man, whose age was about eight- 
and-twenty, but who appeared much younger. He 
wore his fair Saxon hair long and straight. His 
light blue eye had a fierce, vindictive, haggard look, 
peculiar to that particular shade of colour; and 
this, together with a slight halt he had in his walk, 
did not prepossess one greatly in his favour. 

This young man, however, presented high testi- 
monials as to character and capability, and besides, 
he had had a college education, which was another 
recommendation in Mr. Reynolds’ eyes: so, that 
gentleman, having first met him by appointment 
in London, engaged him to come forthwith to 
Mumbles. 

It was a wet, murky, disagreeable day when he 
made his appearance there for the first time. 

Just as afternoon school was over, a friend 
dropped in to see Mr. Reynolds, and the two 
walked off together, Mr. Reynolds saying as he 
went out— 

“Oh, by-the-by! Mr. Lockhart, would you mind 
going down to the five o’clock train to meet our 
new pedagogue—you will be sure to know him by 
his long lank hair.”’ 

“What’s his name, I wonder?” said one boy to 
another, in an audible whisper. 

“ You'll know soon enough, young fellow,” re- 
plied the other. ‘Some common name, like Jones, 
I dare say,” added he, by way of aggravating the 
other, whose own name was Jones. 

‘‘ Quite as good as your Smith, although you do 
put a y and an e to it, and call it Smythe,” bawled 
Jones. 

Mr. Lockhart smiled at this boyish passage of 
arms, and thought to himself, “ 1t was stupid of 
me not to ask his name, though.” 

Soon after he put on his trencher cap, and strode 
through the mud to the railway station, his thoughts 
intent just then on an abstruse book he had been 
studying. The train was drawing up to the plat- 
form as he stepped on to it, and the first person to 
get out of the carriage directly in front of him was 
the man he had come to meet, and whom he would 
be “ sure to know by his long lank hair.”’ 

Their eyes met, and for a moment Cunliffe 
Lockhart turned pale, and clenched firm hold of the 
carriage door, as if for support; whilst the other 
limpe up to him, and, with his face full of hate, 
and his light blue eye gleaming with a cat-like ex- 
pression, said— 

“You here, Cunliffe Lockhart !"’ 

“Yes, | am,” replied Lockhart, apparently re- 
covering his self-possession, and folding his arms 
across his chest, whilst he looked the other full in 
the face—* Do your worst.” 

The other seemed subdued by that firm detiant 
gaze, and rejoined, 

“ Be sure I will have my revenge—the revenge 
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I swore to have; but I can wait—wait, as 1 have 
been doing all these years.’ 

“JT should have thought you had been revenged 
enough, Heaven knows,” returned Cunliffe. 

‘‘Enough!” said the other, “It will never be 
enough whilst you have a roof to shelter you, or a 
crust to eat.” } 

“ Fiend-like as ever,’ muttered Lockhart ; but, 
he added again, aloud, and with flashing eye, “ Do 
fe worst,” and then turned on his heel and left 

im. 


He of the long lank hair now collected his lug- 
gage, and, having inquired the way, limped off to 
the School House. 

“Mr. Henry Eden,” presently announced Mr. 
Reynolds’ man-servant, at the door of the room in 
which sat Miss Reynolds, reading the last new 
novel. Now Miss Reynolds, be it known, was a 
lady who delighted in the use of fine words, which 
may, perhaps, be more correctly rendered uncom- 
mon words,—that is to say, she delighted in the use 
of words which are certainly to be found in a dic- 
tionary, but are not familiar in common daily talk. 


This, she thought, had a good effect, and caused | 
her to be considered quite »8uperior sort of person. | 


She gave up much of her time to the studying 
various dictionaries, in order to get up an extensive 
répertoire ; and as she had already devoted several 
ears to the subject with tolerable assiduity, she 
had contrived to make herself pretty perfect in an art 
which, though peculiar, was not a little difficult. 

When, therefore, the servant announced “ Mr. 
Henry Eden,” she thought it a capital opportunity 
to show off her voluble powers, and create an effect 
on his unbiassed mind; and with this object in 
view, she gave herself unbounded freedom (or put 
on extra steam—to talk slang) and, to her own great 
satisfaction, almost outdid herself. To a nervous 
man this would have been overpowering ;—to Mr. 
Henry Eden it was the key to her weak point, and, 
inwardly smiling at it, outwardly he appeared to be 
deeply impressed by it. 

No go back to the announcement. 
Eden.” 

“How do you do? Pray be seated,” said she, 
as the new usher entered the room. 

“Mr. Reynolds is not at present at home, I 
learnt from the servant,” said Mr. Eden, in a very 
different tone to the one he had used to Cunliffe 
Lockhart so short a time before. 

“No, I believe not,” rejoined she, in answer. 
“T was not in nescience of your coming, however, 
and am only sorry that the day you have chosen to 


come amongst us for the first time should be so 
pluvious.” 


“Mr. Henry 

















He made a guitable reply, and she continued — 

‘You must know that it is rather a canorous 
town, so I hope you will be able to help us a little 
in that way.” 

If he had not been well up in his Latin he 
would have been nonplused here; but he quietly 
answered,— . 

“T sing a little.”’ 

“Oh, 1 am so glad; but all this time I am keep. 
ing you here, fatigued and wet as you must be. 
I will ring and see if your malets have been taken 
to your room ;”’ and she rose as she spoke. 

‘“‘ Permit me,” said he, as he politely interposed 
to prevent her crossing the room to accomplish her 
purpose. | 

“ How different to Mr. Lockhart,” was her soli- 
loquy, as the door closed upon him—* and yet,’— 


here a pause ensued, and ultimately she filled up 


the blank, by saying, “ What a pity for him, poor 
fellow, that he has such a claudication, ’—even in 
reverie true to herself, or rather to the art she had 
assumed. 

The days and weeks passed on. Mr. Lockhart 
and Mr. Eden were very little seen together, and 
as each had his own work marked out for him, their 
intercourse was always brief, and relating entirely 
to the business of the school, whilst each seemed to 
avoid a collision. Mr. Reynolds observed that 
there was little friendship between them, but this 
he attributed to Mr. Lockhart’s somewhat stiff and 
retiring manners. All that Mr. Eden ever said 
about it was, that “he had known Mr. Lockhart 
before at College.”’ 

Spring had now begun. The sun shone, and the 
birds began to sing ; faintly, indeed, and far away 
in the woods as yet, but still with cheerful note 
and happy looking-forward-to of the coming green 


leaves and genial summer. The rooks cawed from 


the lofty tree-tops, and already the lark had com- 
menced its carol high up in the blue sky. 

It was on an afternoon of a bright day in this 
early spring-time, that Amy, with her two younger 
brothers (it being half-holiday at the school), and 
her little sisters, set off on an excursion into a 
neighbouring wood, the boys to look if the birds had 
begun to build their nests yet, and Amy to seck 
for early violets. 

In going along they met Mr. Lockhart, and the 
boys immediately made a rush at him, and begged 
of him to accompany them, as he had promised 
them once he would go with them to get some 


hazel sticks to make fishing-rods of, and ‘ what 
|time,” they asked, “could be better than the 


present ?”’ 
“ Well,” said Cunliffe ; “ I will go. I suppose you 


“ Ah! yes; but one looks all the more for sun-| will not have any objection, Miss Amy?” he 


shine from the ladies, you know.” 


Miss Reynolds smiled. She was gratified, for 
she thought she had already made an impression on 


| asked. 


“Oh, no; notall,” was the response ; and away 
they went,—the boys careering about, madly enjoy- 


the new arrival—a thing she by no means disliked | ing the lovely day, rushing up every bank, and 


to do. 


| peering into every hedge, and the little girls trying 


“TI hope you will like Mumbles,” she said ; “ but | to keep pace with them. 


you must not decide before you have taken a per- | 


lustration.”’ 


At length 2 | reached the outskirts of the 


_ wood, and crossed, by means of a plank, the little 
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 geent around, were there, making it seem like’a fairy 


: ing fields. 


_¢an lift up his heart and say, “These are Thy 


brook which separated them from it. _When they | 
entered, Amy exclaimed, “ Oh! how lovely !” | 

It was indeed lovely. Myriads of waving white 
wood anemones, in their delicate and simple love- 
liness, intermingled with thousands of primroses, 
and whole banks of violets, which shed a delicious 


land after the dusty high road they had left, whilst 
the silence was unbroken, save by the faint cooing 
of a dove, or the rush of a startled fawn, and the 
tinkle, tinkle of the sheep-bells in the neighbour- 





Who has not felt his heart expand and grow 
cheerful, when spring in all its loveliness sets in ? | 
Who has not, as he gazed on the intense, first | 

n of the fields, been refreshed by their verdure, | 
and, as he listened to the running stream, over | 
which the silver ripples play anew, and which seems | 
to have acquired a smoother flow with the returning 
sunshine, felt soothed and calmed ? 

What are the fascinations of the busy city, that 
ean compensate for these peaceful country sights | 
and sounds? Jlow can the mighty palaces reared 
by man’s art compare with nature’s beauties, and 
how can he who is daily hemmed in by bricks and | 
mortar, and surrounded ever by rush and turmoil, | 
experience God’s lovingkindness, as does he, who, 
amidst green fields and leafy trees, with the blue 
sky stretching far away above him and beyond him, 


works, O God.” 

Alas! for those who live always in the city! It 
may give a man a more courtly mien, or a more | 
polished exterior, to pass his life always in the gay | 
crowd. Fashion may set its impress there upon | 
the maiden’s brow, and teach her its tricks and arts, | 
its lures and wiles ; but her heart can never be like | 

| 


the heart of the country girl, who has revelled in 
the daisies and buttercups, the green leaves, and 
waving forests, whose feet have wandered amidst | 
wildernesses of wild flowers, and whose thanks- | 
givings have been offered, not alone in temples | 
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talked a little, their voices were low, and in accord- 
ance with the gentle murmuring of the brook which 
ran below them. 

Amy was the first to break the silence, as she 
said with a timid hesitation— 

‘Do you not feel that if the influences of these 
scenes and sounds could be with us always, we 
should never be very unhappy or discontented ?”’ 

“ Alas! my dear child, (he used the epithet un- 
consciously, but a faint red tinge mounted to Amy's 
cheek,) I fear that with our ever-changeable tempera- 
ments we should never be always happy saraions. 
You forget that this sylvan retreat would scarcely 
be pleasant in winter.” 

“Ah! no,” she replied. 
then again she spoke. 

‘“ How sweet the music of the birds is !” 

“ Yes, indeed—but we too, we have each of us 
within us, an instrument of music, of one kind or 
other, often perhaps out of tune, and giving forth 
many discordant notes; but at all events it is our 
duty to learn to play upon it in the best manner 
possible, and whether it be a sweet-sounding lute, 
or merely a little three-holed piccolo, we ought to 
blow the most dulcet sounds possible out of it.” 

She sighed. It was the first time for a long 
while that he had speken to her so. Had he just 
then had present to his mind how he first found 
her on the bridge ? 

And then, after along pause, he said, as if he had 
been all the while meditating upon her, 

“ And so you think you would like to be a second 
maid Marian, and return to the old Sherwood Forest 
days ?” 

“¢ Indeed, indeed, it would be glorious ; but where 
should I find Robin Hood ?” 

‘Robin Hood,” cried out the boys, who just then 

assed by them, and heard Amy’s last words. 
“ Robin Hood was a jolly fellow, and Little John, 
and Friar Tuck and the quarter staves, too, we 
know all about them.”’ 

And soon they got up and joined the children, 


A pause ensued, and 


built by man’s hand, but in harmonious concert | and Amy picked a nosegay of the wild flowers, and 
with the thousand songs of the birds, and wafted | tastily arranged them with moss and leaves; and 
heavenward by the gentle breezes which play | then Mr. Lockhart cut the hazel sticks for the boys’ 


amidst the trees. 

_ He of the city, what knoweth he of the glorious | 
rising of the sun over hills yet covered with the | 
morning mist, or the sweet odours of the new-mown | 
kay, and the golden crowned fields of harvest-time ? 
And she who dwelleth therein, what knoweth she 
of the gentle approach of spring-tide, or the glories 
of the mid-sumnier? What knoweth she of the 
silvery morning dew, of the sweet cadence of the | 
nightingale coming through the stilly night? 

Nhat knoweth she of the loving message whis- | 
pered by the wind as it lingers midst the flowers, or 
the peaceful life which is found in the village cot ? 

It was with a sense of this peace and tranquillity 
stealing over them, that Cunliffe Lockhart and 

Amy found themselves together in the wood. It 
Was little they spoke at first, as they seated them- 
selves on the trunk of a tree, for silence seemed 
well befitting such a solitude ; and when at last they 


fishing-rods, and they all came back to the little 
brook, where he, to the boys’ wonderment and 
delight, fixed a little water-wheel, which turned 
round and round, as the stream eddied and gurgled 
about it. And Amy found a few early spring 
Forget-me-nots, and joined them to her bouquet, 
and then home again they went, she feeling she had 
never been so happy. 
They bad just reached a turn in the road, when 
angry voices met their ear, and soon they saw nearly 
the whole of the school-boys divided into two parties, 
et a little distance from each other, whilst, with 
flashing eyes and furious words, each boy was 
selecting the largest stone he could find, to throw 
at his opponents. Some quarrel had arisen, and a 
stone having been thrown by one of them, it had 
soon become a general mélée, and they were literally 
going back to the Israclitish times, and stoning each 
other, if not to death, at least at the risk of it. 
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On afence, out of harm’s way, sat Mr. Eden, with 
a sardonic ex ion in his light blue eye, as if he 
took a demoniac delight in the scene, whilst eve 
moment was fraught with danger to the eyes and 
heads of the boys. When he saw Mr. Lockhart 

roaching, he made a show of getting off the 
ings, and called out to the boys to desist. 

“ Heavens !” said Cunliffe, as he quickened 
his pace. “ Why does not that fiendish cur part 
them ?” 

Ere they had gone many paces, a stone struck 
Amy on the side of the head, grazing her 
temple, and she reeled, and would have fallen, but 
for Lockhart, who quickly caught her in his arms, and 
carried her to the hedge-side, where he gently laid 
her down on the grass, and then rushing into the 
midst of the boys, he seized the foremost, and, bi 


top, say ing— 

“ You young villain, I should like—” 

“ Like to kill him, I dare say,” said Mr, Eden’s 
voice, close in his ear. 

These words seemed to have a strange effect upon 
Lockhart, who let go his hold of the boy, and 
turned with a fierce look upon Mr. Eden, seeming 








with difficulty to — himself from laying violent | 
n 


hands upon him. e moment’s restraint, how- 
ever, sufliced him, and then Eden who saw, not- 
withstanding his quivering lip and inflated nostril, 
that he would go no farther, said with a sneer, 

“Well, perhaps you would prefer to have me for 
a victim ?” 

Lockhart, who had already turned to go back to 
Amy, scarcely heard what he said, or hearing, heeded 
him not, for he quickly knelt down by Amy, and 
wiped the blood from her cheek, with his hand- 
kerchief, 

“So, so,’’ muttered Eden to himself, as he saw 
the action, “ there is your vulnerable point, eh, my 
friend.” 

The boys who had stopped their fight directly 
Lockhart rushed in amongst them, now slunk 
quietly away, accompanied by Eden. 

“ You are not hurt, my dear cbild, I trust,” said 
Cunliffe, for the second time using that appellation. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Lockhart, I am better now,” replied 
Amy, as she felt a quick thrill go through her, 
as he knelt by her side, and tenderly raised her, 
with his arm supporting her. 

After a little she got up, and walked home, 
leaning upon him, and an they reached his 
lodgings, he insisted upon her going in to rest, and 
bathe her forehead. 

He fetched eau-de-Cologne and bathed her 
temples, and gently undid her shawl; whilst his 
landlady searched for salts, and the children were 
roaming round the room. 

And then when they were ready to go, and she 
had nearly forgotten the flowers,—which he had 
taken from her, and laid upon his table,—and was 
returning for them, he said— 

“ Ob, you would not deprive me of these? They 
would make my old bachelor rooms look quite gay.” 

What need to say they were left. 


a — 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


And so the flowers were left, and bloomed many 
days in his rooms, and he, pacing up and down with 
unquiet spirit,—for he was chafed and uneasy at 
Eden’s words of the day of the stone fight—seemed 
to see Amy’s face in them whenever he looked upon 
them, and yet they didnot reveal to him what that 
spirit really was which was fast taking possession of 
him; no utterance could their voiceless beauty 
give of the new phase which was dawning upon 
him, and even when they drooped and died, no 
warning did they give. 

No, he seemed to have exorcised, so to speak, the 
likelihood of that wonderful power falling upon 


g| them, which is so mysterious and so sweet—so 
as he was, he spun him round as if he had been a | 


ainfully sweet in its extremest sense, when he 

eld that little conversation with himself in chap- 
ter five, when he paused in the middle of the sen- 
tence, which he only took up again, to finish with 
a sigh of regret, which he felt—he did not know 
himself—how deeply. 

It was fear that she might perhaps come to look 
upon him with eyes in which love had a place, that 
had argued with him, against any interference in 
her cause; no fear did he entertain or dream of, 
that he might look upon her with favour ; that he 
might find in her a household angel, a ministering 
spirit, a quiet haven where he might perchance take 
rest, after many lonely years of anxiety and trial, 
a lovely rosebud which would blow into full beauty 


'in his bosom. And all unconscious was he that 


Time was hurrying him on to an end of which he 
little thought, or that his feet were already stand- 
ing on the shore of the mighty river of love. _ 

Evidently Eden had some hold over him, and just 
as evident was it to him, that notwithstanding the 
apparent truce that there had between them since 
Eden’s arrival at Mumbles, that it would continue 
no longer than the time when the latter should find 
the means to injure him most deeply. 

His sneering words (which seemed to have such 
a mortal effect on Lockhart) had conveyed this 
much to his mind, and notwithstanding that he had 
said to Eden on that day of his arrival, “* Do your 
worst,” and had meant it too; yet the thought of 
what that worst could be did Eden so choose, was 
now agitating him violently. 

“He has hunted me from place to place,” was 
Cunliffe’s soliloquy, “ and every time I have baffled 
him. Here I had hoped that I was safe from his hate- 
ful presence ; but he comes just now, now when I 
seem to be doing so much good to that poor child, 
to worry and torment me again. Least of all could 
I bear to have it all over again here ; here, where I 
was becoming, if not happy, at least reconciled. I 
must go,—but to leave my work undone, not yet 
complete—to have to flee before him, as if I were 
really the wretch he would make me out. 0 
God how long?” he breathed out, as he sank 
down in a chair, and covered his face with bis 
hands. 

And while this conflict was passing within him, 
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and whilst day by day he had to preserve an out-— 


gard calmness, and an invincible front to Eden and 
the school, what were the feelings which possessed 
Ainy’s breast ? 

ery happy was she, and lightly went her feet 


now. Her life and her duties looked much brighter | 


than before, and she made pleasure to herself in 
thinking how she could best please him. The sun 
seemed to shine more brilliantly, the fields to look 


more gay, and the sights and sounds of daily life | 


had acquired for her a new interest; just as when 


we have been in some dark cavern and issue forth | 


again, we feel a glowing warmth pervading us, and 
all things seem possessed of an added beauty. 


On the day of the walk in the woods, his kind | 
words, and his tenderness to her when she was | 


hurt by the stone, had enveloped her in a soft halo 
of happiness, through which she gazed with glad- 
dened eyes upon all things that surrounded her. 

Meanwhile, Eden took the greatest pains to 
ingratiate himself with Mr. and Miss Reynolds. 
He had certain powers of pleasing, which he could 
exercise to advantage when he chose, and added 
to these was a familiar acquaintance with several 
foreign countries through which he had travelled. 
Whenever opportunity arose, he would infer, with- 
out seeming even to hint, that there was some 
dark mystery connected with Mr. Lockhart, and 
that it would be just as well that Mr. Reynolds 
should change his usher. 

To Miss Reynolds he would artfully suggest that 
Mr. Lockhart paid great attention to Miss Audeleye, 
and so created in both her mind and that of her 
brother’s, a certain distrust and suspicion of Mr. 
Lockhart ; for Miss Reynolds, it must be told, had 
conceived a fancy for Mr. Lockhart, “ for was he 
not like a hero of romance, with his tender melan- 
choly eyes, and his sweetly-tuned voice.” 

To fan this fancy into the flame of jealousy, 
seemed to be Henry Eden’s wish, as he betook 
himself now very often to the private sitting-room 
of Mr. and Miss Reynolds. 

“And so you think Mr. Lockhart has really 
been quite—quite facinorous ?” said Miss Reynolds 
to him one evening. 

“T am quite sure that he is one whom Miss 
Reynolds would not hold in honour if she knew 
all,” returned he. “ He is not worthy to be called 
her friend.” 


“Ah! now Mr. Eden, you must not be a 
glaverer.”’ 


! 

_many misdeeds which unhappily the order had been 

guilty of, and drew Mr. Audeleye on to ask of 

Lockhart point blank, 

“By the way, Mr. Lockhart, are you not a 

clergyman ?” 

Mr. Lockhart hastily rose, and pressing his hand 

on his forehead, stammered, “ 1—I do not feel well, 
pray excuse me. Good evening,” whilst all the 

time Eden’s eyes were fixed upon him with the 

same cold-blooded fiend- like expression. 

“ Evidently there is some mystery about him,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Audeleye, when he had gone. 

_ “Ah, my dear madam,” sneered Eden, “ one 
need be very carefulin these days whom one admits 
into one’s house.”’ 

And going from the house with a flush on his 
_brow, Cunliffe wandered down through the green 
meadows so quiet and still in the evening haze, 
and there he strove hard with himself, and with 
many mighty throbs and struggles, to subdue the 
hate that he then felt for Eden, and the burning 
desire of revenge which was rising within him. 

And coming back again, he wandered by the 
-river-side, and kneeling down on its banks, he 
_laved his temples with the cool water, and its soft 
flow in the silent twilight spoke peace to his 
heart; and there with the new moon above him, 
and myriads of stars shining down upon him, he 
was enabled to put by his hate. 

And presently there came gliding along a white 
figure which gave a start when it saw him standing 
with uncovered head on the banks of the river, but 
it went up to him, nevertheless, being so near. 
And the thought came into his head, that it was 
the Angel of Peace come unto him. And the pair 
stood side by side, and again the trees “ waved 
their long arms to and fro,” as they had done when 
those two had first stood there together. And the 
wind sighed gently through the dark pines and 
lifted the drooping branches of the willow, but they 
knew not what said its whispering voice; and the 
nightingale sang and trilled out its sweet notes, 
but what could its song reveal to them ? 

‘Oh! Amy, will you ever come to think badly 
of me ? 

“1 ?—never.”’ 

“Tf once distrust enters your mind, alas! it is 
the little rift within the lute, which by-and-by will 
make the music mute.’’ 
| And thus they stood upon the bridge gazing 
| down into the water, but what could its murmurs 








And soon he found means to introduce himself | tell them ? 


at Mr. Audeleye’s ; and there, too, he gradually 
imparted the same suspicions and distrust of Mr. 
Lockhart to Mr. and Mrs. Audeleye, so that they 
asked him less to the house, whilst Mr. Eden was 
constantly invited. And gradually, too, they came 
to think Jess and less of Lockhart's kindness in 
coming to give Amy and the boys private lessons, 
for as Mr. Eden said, “It was very likely he had 


some motive or other of his own which they did not 
see through.” 


And one evening when Eden was there, he | 


turned the conversation upon clergymen and the 


| By the river side, the clear-flowing, deep, calm 
current, wemurmur dreamily, unconsciously, “ Flow 
on, thou shining river ;” and e’en as we speak, the 
waters that we addressed are gone on their silent 
_way, leaving no sign or mark that they have been, 
or where they were, or how the stream that was 
behind joined them. Making no sound, noiselessly 
gliding on, save where perhaps a little eddying 
| spring comes bubbling up, as if it would say, “ See, 
I too have life.’’ 

Who has not loved to stand by the river side, 
with folded arms upon its bridge, and there wan- 
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dered off into vague dreams and listless fancies, 
and longed to plunge in and float calmly away, 
borne gently on 
we know not — perchance to be washed into some 
glistening grotto, inhabited by the Nereides, with 
the sweet murmur of the sea shells for ever in our 
ears. 
By the river side of life, we played as children, 
before we were judged fit to take a passage in one 
of the many boats that crowd its surface, or before 
we had will, courage, or resolution, to plunge 
bravely in, and fearlessly battle with the waves by 
ourselves. We played there happily, joyfully, as 
children will play, all unconscious of its deceitful 
depths, all unconscious of its shoals and quick- 
sands, never dreaming of its rocks, never asking, 
“Whither flows it?” Never inquiring, “How 
came I ?’’ Feebly throwing in our stones, delighted 
with the splash and the little ripple they made; 
or our bits of stick, and may be our flowers, watch- 
ing them with a half pleased, half sorrowful wonder, 
as they float, floated away farther and farther, now 
pe dim, now unseen, and then forgotten; not 
nowing that one day we should find them all 
gathered together at the Great Landing Place at 
the End. 

As youths we sailed our little ships upon it, 
ballasting them, as best we might with our imper- 
fect knowledge—proud of our handicraft in making 
them, and if they broke from the cord by which 
we held them, and were whirled faster and faster 
away from our sight; or if they sank down in the 
sunshine when we said, “ Ah! see how gloriously she 
sails,’’ we wept bitter tears over them as we mur- 
mured, “‘ Oh, thou cruel, cold, deceitful river, ’twas 
my best prized plaything ; with my own hands I 
fashioned it—I loved its white sails.” 

Alas! it received our hot tears, and made no 
answer. The sun shone o’er its ripples brightly 
as ever,—as slowly as ever rolled on its voiceless 
waves. Other things came to soothe us, and soon 
we forgot the little ship. We ceased to think of 
the thing we loved. It faded from our memory as 
it had faded from our view, and after a time we 
wondered in what lay the pleasure we had found in 
it; and then we smiled in pity for our folly. We 
laughed a little laugh of scorn for our delusion ; 
nor heard the mocking echo, or the voice which said, 
“ Yet a few years, and you will sigh o’er the memory 
of those joyous days, when so merrily sailed your 
little ship ; will sigh o’er the memory of its going 
down, and look, with a vague yearning, to meeting 
it at the Great Landing Place.’’ 

As men, ay, as men, what have we done? What 
do we? Some sail away in the Boat of Pleasure, 
with its gay flag streaming to the wind; with its 
merry crew laughing, singing, and jesting, careless 
of the rocks as when they were children; careless 
whither they are steering ; now slowly floating, now 
borne on quick by the freshening breeze, till at last 
down, down sinks the boat far away from the landing 

lace, and the sun shines gaily as before, and other 
reves come sailing on, taking no heed of the one 


which has gone before. 


_ being wrecked, strive in vain to land agai 
y the gliding current — whither | 





i 


Some take passage in the Barque of Love, ang 
n 
banks. Some are borne off in the Boat of A 
which capsizing, they are picked up by the good 
ship Hope. Others sit dreamily on the banks 
as the irrevocable waters flow on, not having pur. 
pose or energy to sail under any flag, not heedino 
the earnest voices that say, “ Come with us ere it 
be too late, ere the river o’erflows, and, hurryin 
you on its heaving tide, dashes you to pieces among 
the breakers.”’ F 

Few, ah! how very few, have courage boldly to 
plunge in and gallantly breasting the waves, manfully 
swim for the “ Great Landing Place,” now almost 
washed away by the billows, now almost sinking 
with exhaustion, panting, gasping, breathlessly 
striking out again with renewed vigour, seeing the 
great silken flag unfurled at the end, dimly con. 
scious of cheering voices from the great ‘wharf 
encouraging, stimulating to yet one more stroke, 
till at the last the Life Boat puts off, and we are 
saved—we form one of the shadowy group on the 
Great Bridge of Eternity. 


_—_—_—-- — 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOMO HOMINI LUPUS 


A white stone house standing back from the 
road, in grounds of its own, and rather lonely. 
Nothing peculiar about it, perhaps, except that, 
upon a near examination, one could see that the 
windows at the sides and back were closely barred. 
Flowers blooming around, exhaling their sweet 
breath; and a green lawn, than which no velvet was 
softer or smoother; stone steps—the ascent toa 
door rather massive—but then the place is lonely. 

Upon these steps standing a dark man, with very 
black whiskers and beard, talking to one younger 
by a good many years than himself, and with long 
lank hair, and a cold light blue eye. 

“ Well, then, you consent?” said he of the long 
lank hair. 

‘“* Now you see,” began the other, somewhat ner- 
vously as it seemed ; “* Now you see it is a great 
risk that I shallrun. If I let her out, who can say 
what mischief she may do ?” 

‘Pooh! I tell you I'll have an eye upon her.” 

* Yes ; but if she sees him she will be almost 
sure to be violent—awfully violent. He has not 
seen her these five years; for the last time he 
attempted it, she raved and tore her hair, and 
foamed at the mouth till it was dreadful to !ook at 
her.” 

“What do I care! I tell you, you must and 
shall do it, or pay me to-morrow the money that 
you owe me.” 

He of the black hair grew red at this last speech ; 
but then, after a pause, replied and answered,— 
‘* Well; you will bear me scathless through it, and 
promise, on your soul, to bring her back here safely, 
without any mischief being odne ?” 

“1 tell you once again that I will: that I do not 
want her to do any mischief, or what you mean by 
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_ And pray who is to know, or find fault 
gon bp geod-by, and be careful you send 
her to the right place.” 

And then this man, with his long lank hair, and 
cold blue eye, and the halt in his walk, passed over 
the smooth lawn, and took his wayamong the flowers 


to the road ; and in him has any one any difficulty 


in recognizing Mr. Henry Eden ? 

mind the man with the black whiskers walked 
nervously up and down, and seemed particularly 
uneasy in his mind: but is there anything in him 


go very unlike other men ? 


And the house that the man with the black 
whiskers lived in—except for its barred windows and 


high walls—is it so very unlike other houses? The 
gun shines there upon tree top and hedge-row, and 
the flowers bloom, and the birds sing ; and yet— 
and yet this is a madhouse, and the man in the black 
_ whiskers is the mad-doctor, and proprietor of the 
establishment. : 


Imagine for one moment living all day and every 


_ day with, say sixty, or perhaps a hundred, fellow- 


creatures, who have lost that gracious gift—reason. 
Just fancy having to hear the wildest ravings, the 
most senseless jabber; and perhaps one day, sitting 
in an easy chair, taking an after-dinner nap, to be 
aroused by feeling a hand at the throat ; or, in the 
dead of night (when some door has been less care- 
fully locked than usual) to awake up, and find the 
glittering eye of a maniac upon you, and then to 
have to struggle in the deadly stillness for bare life. 

* Mais revenons !” 

The days passed on as usual, till one evening, 
about a week after Mr. Henry Eden had talked to 
the mad-doctor upon the steps of the madhouse, 


Cunliffe Lockhart, after having in vain tried to | 


overcome a sort of weary desponding feeling which 
possessed him, be knew not why, put on his hat 
and went down to Mr. Audeleye’s. Arrived there, 
he found Amy seated at the piano, playing the 
accompaniment to a song for Mr. Eden; who, half 
sitting, half kneeling upon another chair, leant over 
her as if better to see the words. 

His attitude displeased Lockhart, who felt a pang 
dart through him, but attributed it to his personal 
dislike of the man. As he spoke to Amy—who 
blushed violently when she saw him—a stern frown 
was upon his countenance ; whilst his manner, un- 
known to himself, was more coldly severe than 
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said some words to her in a low tone, and finally 
Lockhart saw him place the flower in his coat. Their 
eyes met, and Eden smiled ironically. Again 
Lockhart felt that angry feeling arise within him, 
and he rose to go. Amy had left the room. 

He passed from the house, and stood for a 
moment in the garden, when Amy appeared, hold- 
ing in her hand a beautiful little bouquet of white 
rosebuds and forget-me-nots. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then in a 
tremulous voice said,—‘.Mr. Lockhart, would 
you like this little nosegzy ? You seem so fond of 
flowers, and I fear by this time your others are 
faded.” 

It was dusk, and he did not perceive that she was 
trembling violently. His angry feeling was gone, 
and he took the flowers with a simple “ thank 
you ;’’but as his hand touched hers an electric shock 
passed through him; he suddenly felt as if an angel 
had descended upon him, and filled him with an 
ineffable sense of delight. For one moment he kept 
her hand in his, and leant over her as if he would 
have pressed her to his heart; then a violent 
shivering passed over him, and, dropping her hand, 
he was gone without a word. 

“Our friend is Jrusgue in his manners, is he 
not?” said Eden’s voice, close behind her; but 
secing that she did not reply, he merely said “ Good 
night,” and went out. 

To Amy it did indeed seem that he was brusque, 
nay, even unkind. She spent many hours revolving 
in her mind whether she had displeased him, Did 
he think ill of her for giving him those flowers? 
She had acted on the impulse of the moment in 
doing so; for, although they were tied up, and, it is 
true, meant for him, still she had not intended 
giving them personally, as from herself; but she had 
merely meant to send them by one of the boys when 
they went to school in the morning, and then they 





would have given them as their present. She felt 
very uncomfortable, and annoyed with herself, as 
we all do, when we think we have done a foolish 
action. But when, two days afterwards, she met 
Cunliffe in the street, and he hurriedly passed her 
with merely a bow, she felt positively unhappy. 

And Lockhart himself,—in what light had he 
taken those flowers ? 

When he had bent over her, and felt those deli- 
cious feelings coursing through him, then suddenly 





usual. As to Eden, self-possessed as ever, he merely | it was revealed to him that he loved her. He knew 
observed all that passed with a contemptuous curve | then that it was the spirit of love which had lighted 


of the lip. 


upon him, and that it was its glorious radiance 


Song succeeded song, and Eden appropriated | which encircled him. For one moment he had suc- 
Amy during the whole evening, whilst they were | cumbed to its sweet influence, and then summoning 


apparently enjoying (as it seemed to Lockhart, now | 


to his aid all the strength of his will, he had had 


paying at chess with Mr. Auderleye) a pleasant courage to flee; for well he knew that such bliss 
ittle flirtation. It appeared to Cunliffe that Amy | was not for him, and that he must put it far from 
avoided him, and he felt angry; though when he | him now and for ever. Well he knew tliat an im- 
asked himself why he should do so, he could find | measurable sea of circumstances divided them, and 


no answer. Mr. Audeleye found him rather an 
absent opponent that evening. 
At last he saw Amy drop a scarlet geranium, 


made all thought of such love worse than dishonour. 
As he strode along with rapid pace, Eden passed by, 
and without any preface came close to him, and 


which she was wearing in her dress, and Eden ) said with his demoniacal sneer,— 
stooped to pick it up ; but before he returned it, he | “So you love the girl, eh ?” 
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Lockhart, without pause or answer, took him by 
the collar of his coat and flung him out of his path, as 
he would have kicked a stone out of his way. On and 
on he walked, striving in vain to stem the mighty rush 
of his feelings. He could not go to his lodgings, for 
he felt that it was in the free air alone that he could 
thus battle with himself. It was where no human 
eye could witness the intensity of his agony, where 
no human ear could hear the bitter groans that 
would come from his throbbing heart, that he must 
strive to conquer, or at least to subdue, this mighty 
passion which possessed him. Little by little, and 
unawares, it had been creeping upon him, and now 
the barriers were down, the floodgates were up, 
and the torrent was pouring down in a mighty 
stream with a force and velocity, all the greater 
because it had been so longdammedup. He knew 
the need there was to control its boundless waves. 
He knew, alas! too well, what a fatal bar there was 
to his ever telling Amy that he loved her—that she 
had become dearer to him than life—prevented 
his ever taking her to his heart and guarding her 
with the shield of his love. 

At times as he thought of her earnest face, and 
‘sere eyes, and saw her once again, in fancy, in 


er simple dress offering him those delicate white | 


buds, not more pure and spotless than her heart, 
such a necessity did there seem for his protecting 
watchfulness, and such a vista of peaceful happiness 
disclosed itself to his view, that it almost appeared 
to him, that it would be right to give way to the 
instinctive cries of nature, and cast down as nought 
the barriers which society had set up. 

A sense of the ineffable bliss of loving and being 


loved, filled his whole soul, and all the more that he | 


was strong in will to subdue, just with so much the 
more strength did it assail him, and rob him, for a 
time at least, of his powers. To him who had lived 
nearly his whole life alone and solitary, uncheered 
by friendship, unblessed by ties of kindred, it fell 
like the refreshing dew upon the parched earth, 
and broke forth like the glorious sun from behind 
the darkened clouds. He only who has known what 
it is to live to himself, with the heart and emotions 
well-nigh imprisoned in his own breast, can tell 
how fraught with joy was the vision which passed 
before his eyes. But still he must resist its 
influence. An immovable barrier exists, and a still 








small voice keeps saying to him “ Thou mayest not.” | 
The night wind anegt through his hair, and | 


moaned and sighed, and died away in mournful 
cadence, and the fog rose thick around him, but he 
saw it not, nor felt it. 


The flowers, which he still | 


retained in his hand were crushed out of almost all | 


their beauty, by the nervous energy which con- 
tracted his whole frame. 


_have seen a peculiar 


At last the grey morning broke, and he put the | 
buds in his breast, whilst he had so far gained the | 
mastery over himself that he could murmur “ Thank a letter which he posted that night, directed to the 


God she knows it not, nor has she learnt to love 
me,” 
after a few hours of unquiet sleep, he woke with a 
heavy feeling of oppression upon him. 

Not yet had he gained the victory over himself. 


Then going home he laid himself down, and | 


| 
' 


He paced his room with unsteady steps, and then 
tired and worn out, he sat down and pressed his 
hands upon his aching brow, only to start up afresh 
as the comparative repose of his body but seryed 
to increase his mental irritation. 

“Why, oh, why may it not be?” exclaimed he, 
“ Why is fate so cruel to me? Is happiness never 
to be mine? Am TI never to know the sweetness 
of being loved, and is its ineffable bliss never to 
come near me? Am I never to experience the 
hallowed joy which rests upon two hearts that are 
one in all things, linked together by the silver cord 
of affection scarcely less than divine in its elements ? 
O God, it is more thanI can bear.” And the 
mocking words, “ So you love the girl, eh?” rang in 
his ear and added to his torments. And now the 
Sabbath bells chimed out their invite to the temple 
of God, for it was Sunday morning, and the first 
fury of his passion being spent he was calmed by 
their melodious and seaniol sound, and was able 
to kneel and say, “ Thy will be done.” 

That evening, pale and haggard, he went to Mr. 
Reynolds, and asked him if he could let him go at 
once from his duties as usher. 

Mr. Reynolds was taken by surprise, and begged 
him not to think of going. 

“ But I have urgent, very urgent reasons, I 
assure you,” was bis reply; “and as it is now but 
so short a time to the holidays, I am induced to 
nope you will spare me.” 

{r. Reynolds stood irresolute. 
tell me why ?” at length he asked. 

“ I cannot,” was Lockhart’s answer, and he was 
again the grave, impenetrable man, who did not 
choose to be questioned. 

Mr. Reynolds considered a moment, and then he 
did not know that he was so ill-pleased to be rid of 
him. It is true, be was invaluable as usher, and a 
man of far greater attainments than he would ever 
be likely to procure again; but those mysterious 
hints of Eden’s about him, which had that very 
evening deepened intoalmost dark accusations, made 
him, if not glad, at least not sorry, to be thus able to 
be quit of him, and, truth to say, Mr. Reynolds had 
always uncomfortably felt that he was far intellec- 
tually superior to himself, and one does not like that 
in one’s subordinates. So he had leave to go, and 
Mr. Reynolds went in and announced it at the 
supper-table, where sat his sister and Mr. Eden. 
Miss Reynolds, who was discussing the ap 


“Can you not 


of a sinapism for one of the boys, merely said— 


“Ah! well, I suppose we can suppeditate his 
place.”” You see she was much taken with Eden 
now. 

Eden did not speak, but a close observer might 
litter come into those cold, 
pale, blue eyes, and a look of hatred cross his face. 

“ To-morrow afternoon,” were the only words of 


keeper of the mad-house. 

On Monday morning the news circulated through 
the school that that was Mr. Lockhart’s last day, 
and Frank Audeleye rushing home, burst out 
with the news,—“‘ Oh! 


Amy, only think, Mr. 
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| dream. 

| "aad just at that time from out the doors of the 
mad-house but three short miles away, there came 
stealing a woman with the cunning of the mad in 
her eye, and the horrible smile of the lunatic upon 


- ference in the school-house with Mr. Reynolds. 
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Lockhart is going to-morrow!” Amy heard as | 


lips. 
sag just at that time, Mr. Eden held close con- 


« Tmpossible !” exclaimed that gentleman. 

«J tell you it is true, and I will prove it to you 
this day,” replied Eden, and the cold glitter was in 
his light blue eyes. 


(To be continued.) 











THE ROYAL ACADEMY ILLUSTRATED | 
BY THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 
No l. 


Tue Royal Academy is on its trial, and both the 
defenders and adversaries of that institution as 
now constituted, are mustering their forces. The 
commission of inquiry issued by Parliament is a 
shadow on the path cast by a cloud without silver 
lining to upholders of the statu quo. The recent 
gathering of princes, prelates, nobles, and gentle- 
men on that commission, was an evident effort to 
gild the old timbers with the lustre of royalty and 
rank, and to mollify those appointed to investigate 
by influences to which honourables and right 
honourables are considered most suseeptible. The 





Academy has played its part to admiration. By | 
clever management the “ Council’ have shown that | 
the Court, and many who live and move and have | 
their being therefrom, are at least ready to rally | 
round the annual dinner ; and the not unreasonable | 
inference is, that as in humble life men who accept 
such invitations may be looked on as “ friends 
in need” rather than as opponents in a season of 
adversity. Meanwhile the press, supposed to repre- 
sent the public and the outside artists, are not idle ; | 
and never has there been a season in which chronic | 
discontent has found such unequivocal expression, | 
or in which small pegs have been seized with such | 
avidity to hang up broad and general charges 
against the management and spirit of the present 
system. The hanging committee has been made | 
the scapegoat of the dissatisfied with great injustice 
to the hangers, because the exhibition is as free 
from such faults this year as in any previous season. | 
But public dissatisfaction is culminating to a_ 
point when it must find objective expression, and | 
the hanging committee happens to be the only | 
visible form of indulged or corporate responsibility | 
on which general discontent can fasten. As is not 

unusual, popular wrath is becoming more zealous 
than discriminating. From the Times down- 

wards, every “organ,” large or small, has blown 
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upon this hanging committee, as if the members 
had been sinners above their fellows ; and, not con- 
tent with pointing to sins of omission and com- 
mission, witless M.P.’s and hap-hazard critics have 
charged the hapless hangers with imaginary crimes, 
which, if true, ought rather to be esteemed as 
virtues, or which may reasonably be accounted for 
by less unworthy motives than those so freely im- 
puted. Members of Parliament should not display 
their ignorance of art by writing to the Zimes on 
behalf of sensation daubers, nor should the friends 
of really injured artists hazard charges of corrupt 
partiality which can never be proved, and which 
are so easily answered by allegations of accident 
or inability. Nothing gives the Academy such 
strength as these straw giants of its opponents. 
They are overthrown without effort; and the 
facility of defeat draws attention from the really 
weak points of its constitution. It is childish to 
rail at the hanging committee, even for bad hanging, 
as if they were free and independent, while within 
a huge circle they are bound by laws as in- 
flexible as self-interest can devise; and it is as 
unwise as it is ungenerous, to visit upon a mere 
executive evils for which a system is responsible, or 
crimes in which all the members morally participate. 
Nor are such methods of attack judicious or politic, 
although plausible and popular. It is not isolated 
instances, but current tendencies, that decide the 
fate of national institutions. If, instead of protest- 
ing against the hardships of their friends, critics 
would deal with the “ rights’’ claimed by Academies 
or with the Academy and its exhibits as they are, 
opposition might become what these critics mean to 
make it—terrible ; but until broad principles are ex- 
changed for isolated wrongs which can always be 
declared exceptional, the present system seems des- 
tined to endure almost without amelioration, and 
certainly without destruction. The Exhibition is the 
least important but it is also the most popular test 
of strength, and how do the members of the Academy 
stand in their own Exhibition? According to the 
catalogue there are forty Academicians, and of these 
twenty-eight send works for exhibition. This may 
be taken as an average year, and if so, it shows 
that one-third of the members may be looked on as 
sleeping partners in the responsibility of educating 
the national taste by means of annual exhibitions, 
From the twenty-eight exhibiting members some 
rebate must also be admitted; because, however 


eminent in their respective walks, it cannot be seri- 
‘ously pretended that the drawings of architectural 


members, or the exhibition of engravings, form 
points of strong attraction in Trafalgar Square, so 
the number of exhibitors is this year practically 
reduced by the public to twenty-four. These 
Academicians furnish altogether some seventy-eight 
works and although if all were choice specimens of 
art, that number might be sufficient to attract 
attention, it seems strangely disproportionate to the 
whole number exhibited, which is 1205. But from 
these seventy-cight works exhibited by members, a 
score of portraits on canvas, or in marble, “ eleva- 
tions” and engravings, may be deducted as without 
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interest to the public, or of much account, as works 
of art ; and if no further deductions required to be 
made, the public would have considerable value for 
the national privileges bestowed, and the outside 
artists for the bounties and honours of the pro- 
fession being confined to academicians. But 
what are the facts? With catalogue in hand, 
g° round and judge. Begin with the works of 

. R. Lee, R.A., not because this artist is more 
to blame than his brethren, or because his works 
are worse than theirs ; but because, being held in 
some esteem by many, and his pictures being found 
so near the beginning of the catalogue, his case not 
being an extreme one, illustrates the vices of the 
system more fully than a more extreme example. 
* Across the Ferry, and Over the Meadows,” (No. 
15); ‘Where the Trout Lie’ (No. 15); and 
three others, (Nos. 298), (322), and (728). Of 
“The Deserted Island,’’ the “ Pont du Gard,’ and 
the other, nothing requires to be said, because Mr. 
Lee’s fellow academicians have selected the two first 
as the best and most important. And what are the 
best of the bad, when compared with some others, 
but mechanical and soulless libels upon nature, 
compounded of dirty stone colours and washed-out 
greens? We shall put out of view extreme exam- 
ples on the other side. We shall say nothing of 
well-known and magnificent landscapes, which, 
have not been hung at all—“ rejected,” and, so 
far as the Academy has the power, thereby declared 
worthless—nor shall we point to such pictures as 
the “ Sheep in Sunset,” by the elder Linnell, thrust 
into an obscure corner of the worst room, although 
in open market it would fetch more money than all 
that Mr. Lee exhibits. But take the pictures of 
men such as Danby, Hulme, and their compeers, 
and sayif there is any reason why the works of such 
men should be hung up and out of sight, to make 
way for the worse works of Mr. Lee, except that he 
is an academician, and they are not? Compared with 
some of the landscapes rejected, and some of them 
exhibited in corners, or above the line, those of Mr. 
Lee have no single element of great landscape. 
Destitute of poetic thought, common-place in com- 
position, poor in drawing, and absolutely bad in 
colour, on the line, they are thrust in the face of 


visitors, not because they are good pictures, but | 


because they are painted by a member of the 
rower 5: who, in virtue of such membership, claims 
asa right the power of forcing his worse pictures 
into the most conspicuous places, to the exclusion 
of greatly superior landscapes—a right which the 
hanging committee are bound to recognize, and 
which the whole members sanction, because they 
have all an interest in defending the so-called 
claim. The plea that other societies do the same, 
is not in point, as private societies may do what 
they like with their own; but that a national, or 
even a Royal institution, shouldclaim the right, and 
be allowed to exercise it, of excluding better works, 
and thrusting worse ones on the public eye, under 


the pretence of promoting national taste, is one of | 
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by S. Hart, R.A., a gentleman who recently occu- 
pied the responsible position of Professor of 
Painting to the Royal Academy, but whose name 
appears in this year’s catalogue without that honour. 
able adjunct, while the office itself appears as vacant. 
And will any disinterested artist, will even Mr. 
Frith, who so valiantly championed his brethren 
at the British Institution, venture to assert that 


Mr. Hart’s pictures, as compared with others . 


rejected or accepted, are hung only according to 
their merits? True, the “ Music’ (No. 60) is not 
so bad as some of his former works. The figures are 
better in drawing, and less forcible in attitudinizing 
than in his “ Athaliah’sDismay,” &c., but the expres. 
sion and technical treatment are alike insipid, and 
the thin and raw quality of colour—or rather paint, 
for it never reaches colour—would have conspired to 
elevate it to the ceiling had it not been painted by 
an artist who could demand a place on the line, to 
the cruel sacrifice of better pictures. Mr. Hart 
has two other pictures, which only claim notice 
because of their position on the walls, and in his 
hands (No. 329), “ Desdemona’s dismay at the un- 
just accusation of Othello”’ is feeble indeed when 
compared with the dismay shown by those who 
note the unjust assumption which demands the line 
as aright for pictures like those, to the exclusion 
of hundreds of better works. Of Abraham Cooper 
and George Jones, W. F. Witherington, and Charles 
Landseer, it is more difficult to speak. ‘These have 
had their powers blunted by age, and men are ex- 
cusable for the lack of vigour incident to grey 
hairs ; but the greater the loss of power, the more is 


the iniquity of the present system made apparent, 


because the flickering efforts of these men also de- 
mand the line, and secure it, while the fine works 
of better artists than such were, at the best, are 
rejected and returned for want of space, to the great 
grief of the producer and the greater loss of the 
public. With such deductions from the “ exhibits” 
by Academicians, as must be fairly made for those 
who only occupy space, there are not two dozen of 
works by members which the public would take the 
trouble of going to see, and the artists who pro- 
duce them might be counted on your fingers. The 
fact, which we fully and cheerfully admit, that indi- 
vidually the members are all—and perhaps all 
equally—anxious to promote the interests of art, 
younger artists and the public—is nothing. Public 
questions must be argued upon public grounds, 
and while individually free from blame, it cannot 
be denied that the system under which the 
Academy, as a body, acts, reduces it to the level 
of a mere trades union, in which the dullard 
and the genius, the idle and the industrious, are en- 
titled to equal honour, encouragements, and reward, 
and in which “society men” have the power to 
dictate the terms on which “ non-society men” 
shall be permitted to show their labours in the na- 
tional market. Even the countenance of royalty 
cannot wrap up a wrong like this, and the members 
may well doubt whether the recent dinner will blin¢ 


those anomalies which only a vicious system could | the commissioners to the evidence offered by the 


have hatched and fostered. 
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Or take the pictures | walls of4he practical injustice of this preposterous 
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Among the works worth special notice, the | portrait pictures ever produced in this 


— _ - 





country. 


of honour has been conferred on Elmore’s | Curiously enough, however, Palmerston is the weakest 


« Lucrezia Borgia,” and nobly does it sustain the | 
artist's growing power and reputation. 
yoluptuous perversion of womanhood he has suc- | 
ceeded in depicting the depths of that defiant daring © 


| figure. 
In the has been already seen in Edinburgh. 


which only wanton and abandoned womanhood can | 


reach; and this abilit 


ion he has carried farther than any modern 


| competitor. Nor is the progress in mere technical 


to grapple with intense | 
| ness ; and while the deep feeling of the cirl who resists 


ualities less striking than in the higher elements | 
of this picture; for in colour as in handling—in © 
depth as in pearly clearness, it is far beyond any- | 


thing he has yet produced, except perhaps the head 
and hands of the watching mother-queen exhibited 
last season. Whether the drawing and action of the 
bravo’s limb be equal to the other parts of the 
picture may well admit of doubt ; but thatas a whole 
it is the most perfect work this artist has yet pro- 
duced will not be doubted by any capable of judging. 


Another important picture 1s the “House of. 


Commons,”’ by John Philip, R.A., and as we have 
no chance against Scotchmen, in the description of 
Scotch merits, it may amuse our readers to see how 
these zealous patriots magnify each other. Artists, 
like other Scotchmen, cross the border never to go 
back, and butter their bread with the delusion that 
they are the men, and wisdom will die with them. 
Ono of these northern critics preaches upon Mr. 


Philip and his countrymen ina Scotch paper, as | é ig 
: in art, is mot equalled by any young exhibitor. In 


follows :— 


It may be some comfort to those who go mourning 
over the loss to Scotland and its Academy of all the 


young men of mark who find their way southwards, | 


to know that never has the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy been more dependent upon Scottish artists 


| 





point in the picture, although he is the prominent’ 
i Philip exhibits another picture, which I think 
Q Next in import- 
ance is Mr. Thomas Faed, who has three pictures— 
works, at least two of them, which he has never 
surpassed, and in some qualities never equalled. In 
colour he has secured depth without verging on black- 


her mother’s urgency to buy 
‘A silken gown wi’ a puir broken heart” 


exhibits a growing power of grappling with the finer 
emotions of human story, the other picture—called 
“ Train up a Child,” &c.—a girl trying to sew a button 
on her father’s shirt sleeve— contains a style of handling 
and a mode of depicting details, and still life, which 
even his surpassing facility of pencil has never before 
reached. ‘The other picture, of an Irish orange girl, 
pleases the Cockney critics best ; and as they are all 
sold at high prices, we may say, with their own show- 
man,“ you pays your money and you takes your choice.” 
Another high-class picture is the portrait of worthy 
Mr. David Laing, by Wm. Douglas ; a work creditable 
to any school, and which has to-day attracted much 
attention from artists of eminence. Erskine Nicol has 
also made a long step forward, and has two or three 
pictures on the line, ** The Refusal to renew the Lease” 
being the most important, and far beyond anything he 
has heretofore achieved in elevation of thought and 
refinement of treatment. Alexander Burr has, in his 
illustrations of ‘ Dora,” stepped out into the first rank, 
and has produced a picture which, for sterling qualities 


character and colour it is a great work, much praised 
by the artists, although not likely to be popular with 
the multitude. “The Tinker,’ by John Burr, is not 
so successful, although it is also on the line, and keeps 


‘its place among those by -which it is surrounded. 


than now ; and never before did Scottish art stand out | 


80 prominently before the English public as in this 
present Exhibition. 
say that all the best pictures are by Scotchmen; but it 
will not be denied that if the works of Scotchmen were 
withdrawn, those left would make a very sorry exhi- 
bition. True, some of the English critics have some 
difficulty on the style of colour adopted by the Scottish 
school. The bonneted Blacksmith who described meta- 
physics to be one man speaking about what he did not 
clearly understand to another man who did not under- 
stand the subject at all, is a type of this class of critics ; 
and if your readers want to reach the depth of meta- 
physics on the Scottish school of colour, they may 
consult the Atheneum of Saturday (but printed and 
published this Friday afternoon) in connection with 
the pictures of Mr. T. Faed. In ‘spite, however, of 
such critics, the pictures by Scotchmen form the back- 
bone of the present Exhibition, a fact which the small 
sneerers at Scotland among Cockney scribes would 
rather not have pressed upon their attention; or if 
pressed, which they must find some means of depre- 


ciating ; but, like them, I have got away from the | 


subject, which was to note Philip’s picture of “The 
Table” in the House of Commons, where the Speaker 
sits surrounded by the celebrities of both sides, while 
Lord Palmerston ‘is addressing the gentlemen of Eng- 
land. The portraits in this picture are admirable, and 
the grouping is arranged with singular skill, while the 
painting is what only Philip can do, and it is in his 
est style. This will no doubt be the most popular 
Picture, as it is beyond all question one of the greatest 


| 


It might be thought uncivil to | 
| traiture. 


Orchardson has been successful beyond reasonable 
expectation. His large picture, three full-sized por- 
traits, is hung in a conspicuous position, and highly 
lauded by those artists who take an interest in por- 
It is remarkable for elegance of style, good 
colour, and artistic treatment. Pettie’s picture of 
“Street Musicians” is not quite up to his standard, 
chiefly because it is not finished, having the appearance 
of a sketch rather than a picture ; but the better ele- 
ments of thought and character are more visible than 
ever, and show that he, too, must achieve a London 
reputation, I forgot to mention a clever picture by 
John Faed, illustrating the olden time, in its proper 
place ; and also “Two Children,” by Thorburn, which 
show that he may yet do in oil much of what he did in 
water colours, for these children are really excellent in 
breadth of treatment as well as good in colour ; and as 
much may be said of Houston’s picture, although 
his strength was laid out on a large historical work, 
which the proprietor would not permit the artist to 
send for exhibition—a kind of wrong which no real 
lover or true encourager of art ought, or indeed would 
inflict upon artists. Mr. John Ballantyne, one of the 
latest imports, has three pictures, moderately well hung, 
and painted with considerable feeling. Unfortunately 
Archer’s large picture is on the sky line, in a bad 
place, and Drammond’s “King James at Edinburgh 
Cross,” is on the floor in the same room, although both 
are very fair pictures. W. Crawford's portraits are 
not specially attractive, and I am afraid Norman 
M‘Beth’s portrait of the late Principal Cunningham has 
been pronounced a failure, although that is more ex- 
pressed by shrugs of the shoulder than by words, 
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Not tired with this, the writer takes breath over | 


a doubtful looking joke, one of those which even a 
surgical operation would not insert, and then con- 
tinues :— : 


Among the younger men who exhibit from Scotland 
may be named Graham, now in London, Cassie, Aber- 
deen, Stirling, W. Paton, J. Clark, W. B. Brown, G. P. 
Chalmers, and many others—some of whom have come 
South, and others are coming. Although these have 
not yet made their mark upon the Art-world of Lon- 
don, they are not behind the young artists of England 
in any quality of Art, and far before them generally 
in the quality of colour, the metaphysicians of the 
Atheneum notwithstanding. When to these are added 
the men of made reputations in portraiture—for Sir 
John Watson Gordon still towers above all compeers 
in this walk, his portrait of Mr. Bennett being by far 
the strongest in the rooms—(why was Sir John not 

resent at the private view ?); when we further note 
Swinton and Tweedie and Napier—the three coming 
men in London, and the last is coming fastest, for his 
portraits this year are surprising—and that these are 
from the north side of the Tweed—there seems some 
truth in M‘Nee’s joke about the Royal Academy 
becoming a Scotch Academy in London, or at least 
that they bear a fair share of the burden of merits and 
responsibilities, Roberts, also, a genuine gutter blood, 
stands this year, where he has long stood, at the head 
of his walk, and this year he has painted a sunset on 
the Thames finer than anything he has done for many 
years. Calder Marshall has as usual the best figure 
exhibited in the sculpture rooms, and also one or two 
good busts; and in every department except history 
and landscape the Scotch artists are taking the leading 
ranks. To compete with men like Linnell in landscape 
is indeed hopeless ; but that the 


** Land of the mountain and the flood” 


should be unable to send either pictures or men able to 
compete with such artists as Lee, Creswick, or Wither- 
ington, is indeed humiliating, and ought to teach the 
dullest of our countrymen either the true depth of 
Scotland’s poverty in that department of Art, or the 
innate modesty and “ canny caution ” of her landscape 
painters, 


The modest assurance of such writing is remark- 
able, and although the opinions more modestly ex- 
pressed, might have been considered harmless, per- 
haps correct, respecting the majority of pictures 
named, and altogether so, when treating of Philip, 
Faed, Watson, Gordon, Nicol, Burr, and Pettie, 
the Scotch artists in the metropolis, if this is 
to continue, may well cry “Spare me from my 
friends!’ That men of world-wide reputation should 
be passed without recognition, while a multitude of 
northern unknowns should be cherished as making up 
the back-bone of the Exhibition, may be treated as 
a bad Scotch joke, on which the artists themselves 
ought to be the first to frown. 

The pictures of G. M. Ward, R.A., show a 
return to his first love, being better in colour, and 
at least equal in character and expression. The 
“ Charlotte Corday " (No. 124) is the more dash- 
ing of the two, although small in size, and almost 
painful in subject. It is full of a hearty vigour, 


which is better than the most perfect manipulation, | wisely preferred the better to the worse. 





| 


rae treme. 
and shadow is excellent, it would have lost noth; 
by a still greater departure from that wooden quali 
of drawing in which this artist is so apt to indules 
when dealing with the extremities of figures,  ° 

Mr. Ward knows full well the difference be. 
tween breadth of touch and breadth of style, and 
his smaller pictures would not be depreciated in 
value by keeping that distinction more before him 
In his larger work, ‘“ Hogarth’s Studio, 1793” 
(No. 199,) Mr. Ward has treated an interesting 
subject with his own distinguished and peculiar 
power. He has added to the clear telling of the 
story great force of colour, and much tersenegs of 
treatment, especially in some of the children and in 
Mrs. Hogarth. Indeed the whole picture, taken in 
its individual parts, is good, from the still life to 
the artist and Captain Coram; but what a shocking 
portrait painter Hogarth must have been ; for, so far 
as we can see, the head on the canvas has no re. 
semblance to that behind it, and we might be 
tempted to suppose that the little foundling visitors 
might be filled with demonstrative incredulity at 
that being shown them for their much-loved and 
well-known protector. That, however, is of small 
consequence, and Mr. Ward may fairly be congra- 
tulated in his great, although still partial, escape 
from a style of colour and a mode of handling, 
which, for some years past, has not been adding to 
his reputation as a painter of cabinet pictures. 

W. P. Frith, R.A., exhibits in his “ Juliet,” (No. 
100,) a beautiful woman, beautifully painted, showing 
a higher feeling for colour in its purer, although less 
showy, elements than he sometimes indulges in, and 
reminding one more of the pearly glories of Newton 
than any picture that has been exhibited for years. In 
proximity will be found “ Marguerite” by F’. Talford, 
a female head, radiant with the feeling, and not 
destitute of the colour, of Titian,—and (No. 92,) 
“ Crusoe teaching his Parrot,’ J. D. Watson, a smal! 
picture which indicates ripening capacity. 

The pictures exhibited by J. C. Hook, R.A, 
excite mingled sensations of admiration and regret. 
The charming freshness of his “ Sailor’s Wedding,” 
as genuine in the unaffected simplicity of the figures 
as in the intense realism of the seashore, makes this 
one of his most desirable pictures, and the work 
comes together as a whole ; but there are passages 
in his “ Leaving at Low Water,” (No. 335,) even 
finer than anything in the Wedding Party, such as 
the girl preparing to leave, a figure which for 
genuine elegance of form is not surpassed, if 
equalled, in the Exhibition ; but pictures must be 
units, not detached bits, to become great. Mr. Hook 
has, no doubt, a high contempt for the “ schools” 
and their absurd nonsense about rules; and the 
realistic school, of which he is so great an ornament, 
do well to be wiser than the ancients, and scorn 
conventional trammels; but somehow these fathers 
of art were not fools, and finding that certain com-. 
binations of lines and objects, which they called 


| composition, made pleasing aggregates, and other 


lines and combinations the reverse, they not un- 


W ould 


and while the general effect both of colour and light | that ‘Mr. Hook adopted some such specific— 
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modern if the old one is effete ; for if the quality | 
of unity were added to his pictures, they would | 
become as great as specimens of art as they are | 
now great as representations of nature in its frag- 
mentary forms. In all such matters C. Stan- 
field, R.A., is the antithesis of Hook. The greatest 
of our marine painters may get occasionally out in 
colour, or more properly in tone; his skies and 
clouds may occasionally be warmer than other por- | 
tions of the picture seem to warrant; but he is. 
never out in point of composition and arrange- 
ment, and by the art which hides his rules every- 
thing seemsnaturally to have dropped into its proper 
place. This season Stanfield has added the charm 
of unity in tone to that of perfect, because un- 
apparent, composition ; and the result is, works no 
way inferior, and in tone superior, to his earlier and | 
most vigorous efforts. P. F. Poole, R.A., exhibits | 
one picture, but, although less “sensational,” it has 
higher and more solid qualities than he usually 
produces. ‘The background is especially fine in| 
colour, but the drawing of the shepherd has just | 
those kinds of defects which in smaller ragged | 
urchins would pass unnoticed. R. Redgrave, R.A., | 
sends two pictures and an etching. “The Sun- 


shine” (No. 220) is careful in detail, although the ; ~~ 


other (No. 311) has breadth and subject sufficient | 
to make it the more attractive picture; but the | 
etching has in its way higher merits than either of | 
the pictures, and provokes regret that one who can 

etch so well practises that exquisite art so little. The | 
heavens seem too have rained a storm of city smuts 
over earth before T. Creswick, R.A., began the 
sketches for his pictures, and the painter has been 
unable to shut out from his vision the uninviting 
spectacle. 
seem strewed with them, while he must have been 


quoted, should have omitted Francis Grant, R.A., 
from the roll of his illustrious countrymen, is 
wonderful. Has our best female portrait painter 
thrown off allegiance to oatmeal and thistles, that 
his magnificent portraits have been passed in 


silence? or did the abundance of northern talent | 


80 dazzle the critic that he became unable to 
count up the real wealth of his countrymen in art? 
r hat is, of course, ihe true solution of the oversight ; 
for Mr. Ewing sculptor, and others, shared with 
Mr. Grant the honour of being “ overlooked.” High- 
class female portraits are so few that we cannot 
follow Scotch example, and Mr. Grant never did 


_Academicians. 


| and Faed, Goodall and Horsley, Millais and O’ Neil, 
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of the 1,200 exhibited, and for this the Academy 
demands exclusive possession of all the national 


_ honours, encouragements, and emoluments due to 


the profession! That the return is an equivalent 


for the claim even Academicians cannot seriously 
believe, however sweet the retention of privilege; 
and that the commissioners will endorse a claim 
so preposterously beyond value received is an all 


but impossible contingency. 
The twenty Associates produce above fifty works, 
and one glance at the walls shows, that taken toge- 


ther, this exhibition is more dependent on the 


labours of the Associates than on those of the 
Where Ansdell and Cooke, Frost 


Richmond and Sant, Sidney Cooper and John 
Lewis, are, there is strength of the kind that makes 
exhibitions popular, and yet these men have no more 
share in the management of the Academy than the 


_“ outsiders’? who make an equally important sec- 


tion of contributions; but the Associates, their 
anomalous position and important works, command 
a separate article. 











THE GYMNASTIC ART. 





Tue justice which the world renders to a great 


} . . . . 

principle is sometimes slow, but always sure and 
/ ample. 
refers is a significant illustration of this truth. 


Totally ignored, or totally misunderstood by those 
Even his “ Pleasant Paths’ (No. 647) | 


That beautiful art to which our caption 


who should have cherished it, the art of gymnastics 


_has slept for generations under the burden of the 
caught in the thickest of that storm in “Crossing the | 


Stream” (No. 86). How the zealous Scot already | 


world’s contempt. But the inevitable compensa- 
tions of Providence are at last being awarded ; and 


_a sweet revenge is being administered for all these 


years of depreciation and neglect. At this moment 
no subject is more interesting to the educator, or 
more attractive to all thinking people, than the 
great problem of phoney culture. Men are con- 
scious of having slighted it too long; and the zeal 


with which they now devote themselves to its con- 


sideration is both a confession of penitence and a 
promise of reform. ‘Tidings come to us from Ger- 


many, from France, from America, from many 


portions of Great Britain, which indicate a pro- 


found and general awakening throughout Christen- 
_dom upon this momentous theme. 


We shall offer 


anything finer, as a whole, than his full-length | no apology, therefore, for devoting a few pages of 
portrait of Lady Fife, while his head size of Miss | the National Magazine to a discussion of the sub- 
rant seems painted with a pencil steeped in ten- | ject of Gymnastics. We shall endeavour to ex- 
derness and love for art no less than for the sitter. | hibit the subject, first, in its historical aspects, by 
Works like these become as mile-stones on the road | giving a rapid sketch of the origin of the art, and 
to lasting reputation. These, with the portraits’of | of the vicissitudes which have attended its career in 
Knight and *ickersgill, and the small works by Cope | ancient and in modern times, and shall conclude 
and Webster, make up what Academicians have done | with a statement of its present condition in Great 
for this exhibition, and throughout for the public | Britain. 
gratification and enlightenment in art. Eight or'| Were we denied access to the pages of history, 
ten out of the forty Academicians have produced | we should readily infer the great antiquity of Gym- 
about twenty works, more or less interesting, out nastics, from the simple fact that some form of 
G 
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bodily discipline is absolutely necessary. Indeed, 
it may be said, in a certain sense, that we begin 
gymnastics before we begin volition or conscious- 
ness. The cradle is the primitive gymnasium ; 
and the mother’s arms, and the toy rattle, and the 
rounds of the nursery chairs, are the first appa- 
ratus; and the stretching and squirming of the 
babe beneath the quilts are but the expressions of 
a great edict of nature, proclaiming the absolute 
necessity of physical exercise. 

We are not compelled, however, to grope our 


way through this subject by the glimmering light | 


of abstract inferences alone. We find authentic 
traces of the gymnastic art at the very dawn of 
history. The Mosaic records indicate a species of 
athletic practice among the Hebrews; and the 
Father of History mentions corresponding cus- 
toms as subsisting in all the early Asiatic tribes. 
We are even told, that long before the keel of the 
Spaniard vexed the waters which wash the western 


continent, the wild Indian boy aspired to be mighty | 


in battle with bow and spear by first submitting to 
tasks which should develop his muscles and train 
his eye. 

But for the first regular cultivation of gymnas- 
tics upon systematic and scientific principles, we 
must go to ancient Greece—the wondrous land of 
science and of song. That brilliant race, whose 
very graves have left an immortal sacredness to the 
little Hellenic peninsula, attained, more than 3,000 
years ago, an excellence in physical culture, which 
continues to be unto all other nations both an 
amazement and a rebuke. We discover, from 


Homer, that the Pentathlon, or five famous gym- | 


nastic games of Greece, had been reduced to a 
system as early as the Trojan War; for it was cele- 


brated during that memorable siege by Achilles | 
and his glistening athletes along the sandy beach | 


of the A‘gean. 

The Greek gymnasiun, first instituted at Sparta, 
as a grim military school, was soon adopted at 
Athens; and by the beauty-loving genius of the 
Athenian citizens, it was at once transformed into 
a temple of the graces and of the muses. Hence- 
forth, gymnastics were honoured throughout Greece 
as an art worthy of the earliest and latest devotion 
of civilized man. It was recognized and sustained 
by the state. Solon introduced into his code a 
special series of laws for its protection. Soon 


every little city in Greece hadits gymnasium. The | 


great historic sects in Grecian philosophy took 
their titles from the gymnasia where they were 
first expounded. The art became consecrated by 
every sentiment, religious, literary, and domestic. 


Certain of the gods were regarded as the tutelary | 
The teachers of | 


divinities of the gymnasium. 
morals, who were the clergy of those ancient days, 
discoursed of attention to physical exercise as a 
distinct virtue. They called it a’per) yupracrunn — 
the gymnastic virtue. Moreover, he who should 
excel in gymnastics thereby won high personal dis- 


tinction, and the most honourable rewards of the | 


state. Plato, in his ideal picture of a republic, de- 
clared that no nation could be perfect in which 


— 


gymnastics were omitted us an essential part of the 
civic establishment: and both Plato and Aristotle 
made a course of muscular exercise an indispensable 


condition of access to their schools. No states. 
man, no poet, no artist, no orator, was too dignified 
to attend the gymnasium, and personally undertake 
its ritual. And, finally, that, every sentiment 
might be touched which could possibly affect the 
popular devotion to this art, it was decreed jy 
Sparta that no young woman should have permis. 
sion to marry, until she had first demonstrated her 
proficiency in gymnastics. 

But, in the progress of time, the Greek civiliza. 
tion became swallowed up in the all-devouring maw 
of the Roman; and among the Grecian arts which 
reappeared under the emperors was that of gym. 
nastics. The first gymnasium at Rome was built 
by Nero. Still the art never became naturalized 
and assimilated among the Roman people. It was 
| only a fair, unprosperous exotic ; and after serving 
a temporary purpose in the hands of scholars and 
gentlemen, it subsided into the brutality of pugi- 
lism and gladiatorship, and finally expired in the 
general wreck of the imperial state. 

For several centuries after the fall of Rome we 
can detect no traces of gymnastic culture. Then 
succeeded an epoch of dismal stupidity and supersti- 
| tion. It was the period of anchorites, and ascetics, 
and quibbles. It was the period in which the 
monkish saints, who were exceedingly plentiful and 
exceedingly unwashed, were ashamed that they had 
bodies, and maltreated them accordingly. 
| At last, however, in the 9th and 10th centuries, 
chivalry appeared on the earth, a serene and beauti- 
ful goddess, rising full-armed from the froth of this 





athletic power, and symmetry and beauty of form 
and graceful movement. The medieval gymnastics, 
therefore, rose with chivalry, and very naturally 
took their methods from the chivalric spirit. 
Fencing, wrestling, vaulting, - boxing, the sword 
| exercise, horsemanship, and the dance now held 
_ the place in men’s regard once occupied by the old 
| Greek Pentathlon; and these forms of gymnastics 
| revived the ancient credit of physical culture, and 
were accorded the universal devotion of princes, 
and noblemen, and poets, and artists. Dante, and 
| Da Vinci, and Albert Durer, were among the re- 
nowned gymnasts of this period. 

But again the pendulum oscillates upon its back- 
ward beat, and just as gymnastics had risen with 
the birth of chivalry, so gymnastics drooped 4s 
chivalry declined. The chief cause of this counter- 
revolution was the invention of gunpowder. We 
are often told that Cervantes laughed chivalry out 
'of Europe. This, however, is only partially true. 
_It was gunpowder that slew chivalry, and Cervantes 
' merely laughed Europe into the decency of burying 
| its rotting corpse. When gunpowder—that new- 
born mystery of the chemic science—stalked forth 
/upon the battle-field, and thundered out its tre- 
mendous accents, personal strength ceased to insure 
the victory, and therefore ceased to be the great 
object of cultivation. 
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sullen sea; and now, once more, men thought of 
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From the decline of chivalry onward through the | Germany, it was but natural that English educators 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, our art may be re- | should have looked to Germany for gymnastic 
ed as almost extinct. The first note of resur- | methods. This was actually the case. England 
rection was sounded by Rousseau in his Emile; and | sat at the feet of ota aga and was taught its 





the impassioned appeals of this eloquent philosopher lessons. The Germanic culture was transplanted 


excited the intellect and conscience of the world, | to British soil, and here has it remained until the 
and prepared the way for that enthusiastic revival | present moment. And this is nothing to be regretted. 
of gymnastics which took place at the beginning of | It is rather an occasion for gratitude and joy. The 
the present century, the impulse of which, so far | old gymnastics of Germany, cumbrous and faulty 
from subsiding as time passes. on, seems but to | as they are, have wrought among the Anglo-Saxons 
gather energy and volume with the flight of years. | of England and America, fruit that has been of 
May we not be permitted to hope that the art of | incalculable blessing. But it is time to remember 
mnastics, at last bottomed on the appreciative | that these German methods are by no means a 
judgment and the enlightened moral sense of the | finality. We accepted them as the best that were 
race, may now have waked to perish never! !to be had under the circumstances. They have 
We thus reach a point in the history of our art | done us good; and we are thankful. But we shall 
which is of immediate and special interest to all; do infinite injustice to ourselves if we receive these 
for at this time, the beginning of the present cen- | methods with passive and servile imitation, and fail 
tury, was originated that system of practice which | to use them simply as germs of higher and more 
for the past sixty years has been commonly under- | perfect conclusions. They should be to us stepping 
stood by the term gymnastics. It is the system | stones, and not dead weights. They should stimu- 
still maintained in our old-fashioned gymnasiums— | late us to independent enterprise in the same great 
the system of fixed beams, and bars, and ladders, | field ; rather than benumb us with that fatal com- 
and wooden quadrupeds, and swings, and heavy | placency which wraps the mind in torpor, even 
weights. We regard this system as containing | while it stands at the open gate of progress. 
many radical defects; yet with all its faults there; One of the earliest books on gymnastics published 
was immense gain to the world, that even a crude | in London during this century was entitled “ In- 
and preparatory system of physical culture should | structions in all kinds of Gymnastic Exercises. By 
be inaugurated. It was the work of earnest and | a Military Officer.” This was followed by a treatise 
able men—Jahn, Salzmann, Gutsmuth, and Ling. | designated “ An Elementary Course of Gymnastic 
Their devotion to this great reformatory movement | Exercises. By Capt. Clias.”’ This gentleman will 
amounted to a passion, and their names deserve to | be remembered as the founder of a gymnasium at 
be remembered and honoured as among the real | Chelsea, in the year 1826, in the Royal Military 
benefactors of the human race. Asylum; and among other good results of the volume 
This modern revival of gymnastics began in Ger- | which he published was that it occasioned a memor- 
many, but it soon spread into Denmark, France, | able article in Blackwood, from the genial pen 
Sweden, and England; and thence some ripples} of that most humane philosopher and beloved 
from the mighty wave rolled across the Atlantic, | “ muscular Christian,” Christopher North! In the 
and carried to America an impulse which has deve- | article to which we allude, the merry Christopher 
loped there into vast and beneficent results. gave to Capt. Clias’ book a most cordial reception, 
The English people were not tardy in recognising | and took it as his text for a glowing and cloquent 
the necessity of securing for themselves the advan- | discourse in advocacy of the completest physical 
tages of physical training. Merry England has | culture. It has long been our opinion, however, 
always been the abode of vigorous men and women, | that no book in English literature has done more to 
and the chosen seat of athletic sports in the open | brace the hearts of English and American youth, 
air. But the amazing advance made during the | and impel them to attain a robust development of 
last half-century in the arts of civilized life ; the | their bodily powers, than the neble little volume en- 
radical changes wrought in the habits of the work- | titled “ Walker's Manly Exercises.” We take great 
ing classes through the improvements of machinery ; | pleasure, also, while upon the topic of contributions 
and, finally, the effects upon health induced by the | made in England to the art of physical culture, in 
aggregation of immense masses of people within | referring to an elegant work on “ Calisthenies” by 
the limits of cities, have indicated to all penctrating | Mr. H. de Laspée. This book is a successful 
eyes that the old régime of out-door games would attempt to exhibit the application of Pestalozzian 
be inadequate to the wants of the new epoch. | principles to the education of the body. No one 
Physical culture needed to be reduced to a definite will dispute that Mr. de Laspée deserves the 
art,and based upon sound principles of physiolo- | eminent position he holds among physical educators, 
gical science, and adapted to the condition of men, | not only for the thoroughness shown in his publica- 
women, and children, compacted together under a | tion, but especially for the great good he has 
highly artificial mode of life, in these colossal | accomplished as a practical teacher of Calisthenics 
centres of existence. The end to be attained was among the people of England. 
obvious from the outset, but how to reach that end As we have already intimated, the English mind 











has been the sphinx’s riddle. had no sooner been aroused upon the subject of 


_ From the circumstance that the earliest quicken- | gymnastics, than the thrill of this awakening was 
ing of modern gymnastic interest had appeared in felt in America. The Atlantic rolls between us; 
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but stormy as it is, its heaving billows serve as a 
fine conductor of intellectual sympathies. Long 
before the submarine cable was laid, a telegraphic 
communication of souls had flashed backward and 
forward the winged messages of advancing thought 
or of sublime moral purpose. The politicians may 
wrangle as they will: the newspapers on both sides 
may hurl across the ocean their boulders of angry 
recrimination : but blood is blood: nature will have 
its way; and the nearest nation to England is 
America, and the nearest nation to America is Eng- 
land. Though severed by civic institutions, we are 
one by the fiat of spiritual contexture. Whom God 
hath joined together, man not only must not, but 
he cannot, put asunder. Our ties are not woven of 


cotton; neither can they be dissolved by tariffs. | 


Thought is king ; and no good thought can be born 
in either land which does not straightway look upon 
both empires as its rightful possession, and find in 
both its loyal subjects. 

Many years ago, therefore, American scholars 
caught from England this impulse in the direction 
of physical culture, and commenced in their own 
land, under very favourable auspices, the task of 
developing for their own needs the still crude and 
rudimental art. It will not be denied that they 
have met with brilliant success; and that the 
methods which have been wrought out among 
them, especially in very recent years by Dr. Dio 
Lewis, a-distinguished physician, and author of 
Boston, are the very finest, in their adaptation to 
the wants of our modern civilization, which have 
yet been attained anywhere in the world. 

The system of gymnastics which has been in- 
vented and published by Dio Lewis, is one of 
great novelty, beauty and value. We are confi- 
dent that when properly represented, it will excite 
the astonishment and admiration of every reflecting 
person; and by its inherent merits, it must inevi- 
tably supersede, for general use, all other methods 
which have been thus far devised. We have not 
space in our present number to give a full exposi- 
tion of the Dio Lewis gymnastics. That system 
requires and deserves the compass of an entire 
article to be devoted to itself. We must content 
ourselves for the present with merely describing it 
in the outline. 

Let it be said, then, in brief, that the Dio Lewis 
gymnastics differ from all preceding systems as 
regards the apparatus employed, the mode of em- 
ployment, and the results attending its employment. 
The system discards, at once and totally, the heavy 


complicated machinery of the old gymnasium, and | 


adopts alone light wooden rings, wooden rods, 
wooden dumb-bells, and wooden clubs. 
of these implements are attached to post, or 
wall, or ceiling ; 
hand when used. Furthermore, the 
which this simple apparatus involves are elaborated 
in the most ss llesenbiiesl anner, in distinct sets ; 
each exercise has its own invariable place in the 
series to which it belongs ; all are adapted to quick 
and stirring music; they combine almost infinite 
variety, with consummate simplicity and precision ; 


None | 


but each is merely held in the | 
exercises | 





and finally they admit of being executed in par 
or hall by ladies and gentlemen together, in a map. 
ner the most graceful, pleasing, and appropriate. 

Weare conscious that this statement is altogether 
too much generalized to render the subject clear. 
Indeed, the pen alone can give but a nebulous idea 
of a system so absolutely novel in al! its essential 
features. To appreciate it fully, one must witness 
the visible demonstrations of a living teacher. But 
even with this imperfect account of the Dio Lewis 
system, we may be justified in saying that, from 
our own experience and observation, this method 
of culture has the following extraordinary advan. 
tages :— 

1. The Dio Lewis gymnastics are always found 
to be an entertainment, an elaborate game of mental 
diversion, a fountain of ever fresh fascination and 
sport. To us this seems the very highest praise 
which could be given to any otherwise sound sys- 
tem of physical culture, that its disciples should 
really enjoy it, should be eager for it as for a dance, 
or for some exhilirating festivity in the open air. 
We have never seen in any of the most jubilant 
athletic games of young men more delight and 
enthusiasm manifested than we have beheld in 
hundreds of instances in Dr. Lewis’s classes. We 
shall not stop to insist upon the immense import- 
ance of this result; but shall leave it to every 
reader to estimate how great must be the blessing 
of any method which can lift physical exercise from 
the dreary level ofa forlorn task-work and drudgery 
to the rank of a positive exhilaration. How to 
make physical exercise a pleasure and not a penance, 
has been the problem for ages. It seems to us that 
Dio Lewis has solved it. 

2. A second great merit of the new system is 
that it induces a harmonious and symmetrical de- 
| velopment of the muscles of the whole body ; while 
it is notorious that the old German gymnastics, 
from their excessive employment of special sets of 
muscles to the neglect of the rest, tend to distort 
and disfigure the body, just in proportion as they 
develop it. The great effort of the ancient Greek 
culture was symmetry ; and it was due to this that 
'the Greeks became distinguished for that exquisite 
physical beauty which was made immortal in tran- 
| scripts from life by Apelles and Phidias. The Dio 

Lewis system deserves rank with this ancient 
| Grecian culture, for the prominence it gives to the 
| idea of harmonious development of the whole form. 
| 3. The new gymnastics are a means of very great 
' flexibility of body, instead of generating that rigid, 
‘unpliant, condition of the joints and muscles which 
|so commonly attends the gymnastics of heavy 
weights, and of muscular action prolonged in straight 
lines. 

4. We now mention a result of the new system 
which must be regarded as of the highest value. 
Dio Lewis has brought the benefits of gymnastics 


| a) 


our 





within the reach of all, by devising a system which 
is perfectly adapted to every condition of age oF 
health, and to both sexes alike, and is spontaneously 
graduated to the exact strength of each participant. 
lt will tax the herculean frame to its utmost cap? 
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tion to the weakness of the invalid. Nothing 
severer can be said of the old gymnastics than that 
they benefit those who least need their assistance, 
on | tically exclude those who are in greatest 
need of it, namely, the old and the very young, and 
the delicate of allages and both sexes. They seem 
to reverse the New Testament maxim. They are 
a physician unto those who are well, and not unto 
the sick; they are a gospel to those who, physiolo- 
gically, are not fallen from their first estate. 

5. Another very remarkable merit of the new 
system is that it is a portable one. Dr. Lewis has 
disenthralled us for ever from dependence on a 
special gymnastic building, with its ponderous, 
costly, and complicated apparatus. The old idea of 
a gymnasium is of something truly formidable, 
both in size and expensiveness. But under this 
new dispensation of gymnastic privilege, I can buy 
my gymnasium for a few shillings ; I can carry my 
gymnasium about with me; I can almost put it 
into my pocket. Certainly I can enclose it in my 
travelling-bag; and I can set it up in the hotel 
chamber, in the private parlour, or in the school- 
room among the crowded desks. 

6. We shall allude to but one other phase of 


the subject :—It seems to us that the moral influ- | 


ence of the new gymnastics must be very great and 
very good. The practice of gymnastics has hitherto 
been regarded as an affair to be thrust aside into a 
species of exclusion, away from the golden rim of 
domestic and social life. Men have gone to their 
athletic drill, and shut themselves in with the air 
of conspirators ; and they have executed their tasks 
as if they were performing orgies unfit for the gaze 


city, and it stoops with most’ benignant apprecia- | 





of wife, or sister, or female friend. But who does | 


not see that there is in all this a tendency essen- 
tially demoralizing. Whatsoever, as a settled habit, 
skulks away from the hallowing sunlight of social 
life, and especially from the refining influences of 
woman’s presence, is doomed to sink morally. 
Moreover, it is perfectly demonstrable that when 
lads and young men practise gymnastics alone, all 
the coarse, combative, and destructive qualities of 
their natures are evolved without restraint; and 


. . . | 
the results in so many instances are what might | 





be anticipated—roughness, pugnacity, rowdyismn, 
vulgarity. We suppose it to be owing to these causes 
that so much discredit has been brought upon the 
classic and honoured name of gymnast; for there 
are many, in whose minds the word gymnast is 
almost synonymous with pugilist or freebooter. It 
18 well known, also, that several governments of 
Europe have, at different times, been forced to sup- 
press the gymnasiums entirely, on account of the 
restless, ferocious, and revolutionary passions which 
they seemed to foster. But it is the very genius 


of the Dio Lewis gymnastics to strike these evils | 





—— 


at the root, by rendering the really beautiful and | 
sacred art of physical culture, one of the loveliest | 


forces in our social life, a captivating and appro- 
priate exercise for the drawing-room, the soirée, 
and boarding-school. And, therefore, the last word 


of praise we utter for this novel system, is also its 





crown of glory—the new gymnasium is to be 
through all the future, a temple, not only of health, 
but of courtesy, and purity, and generosity, and 
manly grace. 

We have thus taken a rapid, but we trust a faith- 
ful survey of the history of gymnastics. It would 
be gratifying were we able to conclude this article 
with such a presentation of the necessity of phy- 
sical culture as should induce all who have not yet 
known the ecstasy of superabounding health to 
adopt resolute action for the attainment of that 
experience. Exercise, in some form, must become 
a daily habit, not more to be omitted than the daily 
bath or the daily meals. A renowned physician 
has said, “I know not which is most indispensable 
for the frame, food or exercise.”’ 

We have spoken of the revival of the gymnastic 
art as occurring at the beginning of the present 
century. It must not be supposed, however, that 
there was absolutely no attention devoted to its 
practice during the centuries immediately prece- 
ding; or that the immense desirableness of bodily 
exercise was not appreciated by some. We find in 
our elder English literature, so rich in the treasures 
of thought and in the graces of style, abundant 
tokens that the men who have shed such enduring 
glory upon the English name, had even then con- 
ceived the vast importance of gymnastic culture, 
and that they failed not to stamp their convictions 
upon their undying works. How characteristic is 
this sentence from the sentimental Sterne :—“ The 


body and mind are like a jerkin and its lining. If 


you rumple the one you rumple the other.” And 
turning to the pages of Addison—that “ dear 
preacher without orders, that parson in the tye 
wig,” as Thackeray calls him,—we find the follow- 
ing pleasant passage:—‘‘ Gymnastics open the 


chest, exercise the limbs, and give a man all the 


pleasure of boxing without the blows. I could 
wish that several learned men would lay out that 
time which they employ in controversies and dis- 
putes about nothing, in this method of fighting 
with their own shadows. It might conduce very 
much to evaporate the spleen, which makes them 
uneasy to the public as to themselves.’ But no 
one has given expression upon this subject more 
pithily than Dryden :— 


“ The first physicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood : 
But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 
Are dwindled down to three score years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unhought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : 
God never made his work for man to mend,” 

M. C, Tyuer, M.A. 


Tue abettors of slavery are weaving the thread in the 
loom, but God is adjusting the pattern. They are asscs 
harnessed to the chariot of Liberty, and, whether they 


will or no, must draw it on. 
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OUR WAYSIDE POETS. 


Joun CLARE. 








Some forty years since, the literary world was | 
thrown into ecstasies by the advent of a true poet, | 
whose muse sang not the insipid strains so popular | 
in the fashionable drawing-rooms of that period, 
but blithely carolled aloud songs which breathed of 
grassy fields, sequestered dells, woodland scenes, and | 
the pleasures of a rural life. The artificial and | 
absurdly conventional “poetry” of that time had | 
sated the intellectual tastes of all possessing any | 
pretension to literary taste; and therefore it was 
not surprising that the unstudied and naive utter- | 
ances of the peasant poet should have been regar- | 
ded in the light of a new “ sensation.” For a while | 
John Clare was the poet of the hour, his songs | 
became fashionable in literary salons, and he was | 
“lionised”’ to an extent that would have turned 
the head of any weak-minded individual. As if | 
Fortune had resolved to play a trick on the theories | 
of pedantic philosophers, she sent John Clare forth | 


into the world, uneducated, unpolished, yet self- | 
reliant, and possessed of the true poetic inspiration ; | 
at a period when the works of Rogers, Campbell, | 
Byron, and other bards were at the zenith of their 
popularity. The diamond might be rough, but let | 
it be polished, and it would worthily occupy a place | 
amid the gallery of glittering jewels, which sparkle | 
on the shrine of our national literature. If ever | 
poet owed his fame solely to his own merits, John | 
Clare was that man. Tor years he had toiled on, | 
unknown, unencouraged, and all but hopeless, in his 
literary attempts, but the day came at last, when | 
his rustic friends found that John had become 
famous, and had won for himself a name in the hearts | 
of his countrymen. After enduring the spiteful 
sneers of ‘Selleun and sour-minded village critics, 
Clare suddenly burst the bonds which had so long | 
chained his spirits down, and—like the gladdened 
lark in the morning sunshine—joyously trilled forth 
his notes of melody, with all the vigour and fresh- 
ness of a newly-emancipated songster. And well 
he might, for his life had previously been burdened 
with no mean sorrow; and from his earliest child- 
hood, he had experienced all the hardships and bit- | 
terness attached to the condition of an agricultural 
labourer. 


John Clare was born at Helpstone, in North- | 


amptonshire, and was the only son of Parker and 
Anne Clare, who had themselves been born in the 
same village. Both the mother and father of Clare 
belonged to the poorest class of agricultural villa- 
gers, as did their ancestors before them. They had 
no well-to-do relations to appeal to in the hour of 
need—nothing but the labour of their hands, and 


when that failed, the workhouse. From the days | 


of his infancy, the poet was acquainted with hard- 


ships and suffering. His sky was never free from | 


clouds. The plainest fare and the hardest work 
were the conditions of his boyhood; his aspirations 


was not quite right in his mind. 


were crushed under the iron heel of poverty, and | 
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his strains were frequently evoked under the adit 
disheartening circumstances. Well might he 
sing :— 


“O! Poverty ! thy frowns were early dealt 

O’er him who mourned thee, not by fancy led 
To whine and wail o’er woes he never felt, 
Staining his rhymes with tears he never shed, 
And heaving sighs a mock-song only bred ; 
Alas! he knew too much of every pain, 

That shower’d full thick onThis unshelter’d head ; 
And as his tears and sighs did erst complain, 

His numbers took it up, and wept it o’er again.” 


With a fragile constitution and a sensitive mind, 
he stood alone in his native village. His child. 
neighbours could make nothing of him, and many 
of the older folks hazarded a charitable supposition 
that “it was his head,” or, in other words, that he 
Of course, he 
could not feel much interest in the rough, boister- 
ous games indulged in by his class ; he instinctively 


| withdrew from the gross and debasing pleasures 


which characterized rural life forty years since; aud 
thus he gained for himself the contempt of the 
simple-minded rustics :— 


“ A more uncouthly lout was hardly seen, 
Beneath the shroud of ignorance than he ; 
The sports of all the village he has been, 
Who with his simple looks oft jested free, 
And gossips, gabbling o’er their cake and tea, 
Time after time did prophecies repeat, 
How half a ninny * he was like to be, 
To go so soodling ¢ up and down the street, 
And shun the playing boys whene’er they chanced 
to meet.” 


The simple villagers could not comprehend the 
inward workings of the poet’s mind, but he heeded 
them not. He “roamed solitary in the fields,” 
where— 


“Nature looked on him with a witching eye, 
Her pleasing scenes were his delightful book, 
Where he, while other louts roamed heedless by, 
With wild enthusiasm used to look ; 
The king-cup vale, the gravel-paved brook, 
Were paradise with him to muse among ; 
yet haply sheltering in some lonely nook, 
He often sat to see it purl along, 
And, fired with what he saw, humm’d o’er his simple 
song.” 


So sings Clare, in his Village Minstrel, but his 
modesty forbade him to give to the world the real 
history of his later struggles, and how he became 
| fledged into poetical tife. The son of parents who 
_had never risen beyond a state of pauper depend- 
ence, he was continually engaged in attempting to 

keep the wolf of poverty from the door, and, more 
_ than once, he nearly broke down in the attempt a 
doing so. 

The history of poor Clare has yet to be written, 
but when it shall have been committed to paper, 1 


heroic self-denial, fraternal affection, and resigna- 


* Stupid. + Lingeringly. 


will present a record teeming with an amount of 
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tion rarely ever met with in the narrative of a 
t’s life. John was one of Nature’s true heroes ; 
fought his own battles, and disdained defeat. 

Victory came to him at last. His poems found 

their way into good hands, and were published ina 

collected shape. The Quarterly Review took the 

t by the hand, and, with a loud flourish, intro- 
duced him to the world. Henceforth, the clouds 
which had so long hung over the poet’s destiny, 





began to.disperse. Patrons gathered around him, | 
an annuity was purchased, and for a time he ap- | 
peared to be in a state of comparative happiness. | 
He married the “‘ Patty” of his poems, and furnished | 


the means of increasing the scanty comforts of his 


parents in their old age. Surely if ever poet did his — 
duty, it was John Clare; but, alas! in the midst. 


of his prosperity, when the future seemed bright 
and happy ; when his name had become famous 
among those of his fellow men, and when his muse 
was spreading her pinions for fresh flights, the flame 


of reason became extinguished, the rudder of the | 


mind was destroyed, the man found himself reduced 
to the level of the infant;—John Clare was insane! 

Twenty years have elapsed since the terrible 
calamity befell him, old friends have disappeared 
one by one; great changes have taken place in the 


] 
| 


history of the world; a new generation have arisen | 
who scarcely know the name of the poet, of whom | 


their fathers were so proud, yet all the while, the 
unfortunate songster has been lingering out his 
mortal existence amongst us. Within the walls of 
the Northampton County Lunatic Asylum, still ex- 
ists the living frame of him, who, more than forty 
years since, astonished and delighted the land with 
his beautiful and exquisitely conceived poems of 
rural life. It seems a terrible fate for any man to 
bear, yet poor Clare, happy in his mental uncon- 
sciousness, has been spared the misery of surviving 
his era. His works are too simplé and unexciting 
for this age of “ sensation ” novels and dramas. 


His was the spirit that loved Nature for herself 


alone, not for the applause of others. He was, and 
is, too ardent a lover of the pure and beautiful, ever to 
win more than a passing notice at the present time. 
when the artificial and spasmodic poets are regarded 


as the hierophants of their order; yet no true lover | 


of real poetry will ever allow the name of Clare to 
become effaced from his memory. 


He has imparted a charm to the humblest phase ' 
of rural labour; invested with unfading attractions | 


the details of rustic life; and found poetry in sub- 
jects which would have escaped the notice of the 
careless observer. 


simple lines, the source of his poetic power :— 


“0 rural life! what charms thy meanness hide ; 
What sweet descriptions bards disdain to sing ; 
What loves, what graces on thy plains abide. 

Oh, could I soar me on the Muses’ wing, 

What rifled charms should my researches bring ! 


Well has he expressed, in a few | 


, o ' 
Pleased would I wander where these charms reside ; 


Of rural sports and beauties would I sing ! 
picse beauties, wealth, which you in vain deride, 
“auties of richest bloom, superior to your pride.” 


Une peculiar characteristic of Clare’s poetry is its | crevices. 


extreme simplicity. ‘There are no fine words, no 
far-fetched metaphors, no straining after effect ; but 
simply pure and blissful thought, clothed in the 
language of Nature. For instance, take the fol- 
lowing song :+— 


* One gloomy eve I roam’d about 
*Neath Oxey’s hazel bowers ; 
While timid hares were darting out 
To crop the dewy flowers ; 

And soothing was the scene to me, 
Right pleaséd was my soul, 

My breast was calm as summer's sea, 
When waves forget to roll. 


“ But short was even’s placid smile 

My startled soul to charm, 

When Nelly lightly skipt the stile, 
With milk-pale on her arm. 

One careless look on me she flung, 
As bright as parting day ; 

And like a hawk from covert sprung, 
It pounced my peace away.” 


Could first-love have been described in fewer 
words, or more simple language? But it is in his 
rural descriptions that Clare shines the brightest, 
despite the dialectic difficulties which occasionally 
form a stumbling-block to his readers. 


EVENING. 


« Ah, even’s hour, the truce of toil, ’tis sweet 

The sons of labour at their ease to meet, 
On piléd bench, beside the cottage door, 
Made up of mud and stones and sodded o'er ; 
Where rustic taste at leisure kindly weaves 
The rose and struggling woodbine to the eaves,-— 
And on the crowded spot that pales enclose, 
The white and scarlet daisies rear in rows,— 
Training the trailing peas in bunches neat, 
Perfuming evening with a luscious sweet,— 
And sunflowers planting for their gilded show, 
That scale the window’s lattice ere they blow, 
Then sweet to habitants within the sheds, 
Peep through diamond panes their golden heads ; 
Or at the shop where ploughs and harrows lie, 
Well known to every child that passes by, 
From shining fragments littering on the floor, 
And branded letters burnt upon the door ; 
When meddling boys, the torment of the street, 
In hard-burnt cinders ready weapons meet, 
To pelt the martens ’neath the eaves at rest, 
That oft are waked to mourn a ruined nest ; 
Or sparrows that delight their nests to leave 

In dust to flutter at the cool of eve. 
For such-like scenes, the gossip leaves her home, 
And sons of labour light their pipes, and come 
To talk of wages, whether high or low, 
And mumble news that still as secrets go, 
When, heedless then to all the rest may say, 
The beckoning lover nods the maid away. 

And at a distance, many an hour they seem 

In jealous whisperings o'er their pleasing theme, 
While children round them teasing sports prolong, 
To twirl the top, or bounce the hoop along, 
Or shout across the street their “One catch all,” 
Or prog’ the hous’d bee from the cotter’s wall.” 


Poor, simple, guileless John Clare! Still, uncon- 


* “ Prog,” a sharp-pointed stick, used for poking into 
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scious of thy terrible affliction, continue to weave 
in fragmen verse the faint yet indelible recol- 
lections of thy early life ; still believe that the 
days of boyhood have not left thee—still indulge 
in thy fanciful day-dreams. Thou art, after all, 
happier than most,of us, and when thy spirit shall 
speed on its viewless flight from earth, its purity 
an impure thought or 
wrongful deed, but rendered more glorious by thy 
deep and earnest devotion to the God of Nature 
and of Love. 


JOHN PLUMMER. 





TTY 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


By tue Avruor or “Tue Sacririce or Dery.” 
(Continued from page 22.) 





There is a miserable drama acted in other homes 
than the Tuileries, when men have found a woman’s 
heart in their way to success, and trampled it down 
under an iron heel. 


throne, or in a mill. 


So many trifles that day roused the under- | 


current of old thoughts and old hopes that taunted 
him,—trifles, too, that he would not have heeded at 
another time. Pike came in on business, a bunch 
of bills in his hand. A wily, keen eye he had, look- 
ing over them,—a lean face, emphasized only by 
cunning. 
a “slippery customer,” and was cheated by him the 
next hour. 
out the bills, a little white-headed girl crept shyly 
in at the door, and came up to the table,—oddly 
dressed, in a frock fastened with great horn buttons, 
and with an old-fashioned anxious pair of eyes, the 
colour of blue delft. Holmes smoothed her hair, as 
she stood beside them; for he never could help 
caressing children or dogs. Pike looked up sharply, 
—then half smiled, as he went on counting. 

“ Ninety, ninety-five, and one hundred, all right,” 
—tying a bit of tape about the papers. 
Sophy, Mr. Holmes. Good girl, Sophy is. Bring 
her up to the mill sometimes,” he said, apologeti- 
cally, “on count of not leaving her alone. She 
gets lonesome at th’ house.” 

Holmes glanced at Pike's felt hat lying on the 
table: there was a rusty strip of crape on it. 

“ Yes,” said Pike, in a lower tone, “I’m father 
and mother, both, to Sophy now.” 

“T had not heard,”’ said Holmes, kindly. “How 
about the boys, now ?”’ , 

“Pete and John’s both gone West,” the man 
said, his eyes kindling eagerly. “’S fine boys as 
ever turned out of Indiana. Good eddications I 

ive em both. I’ve felt the want of that all my 

ife. Good eddications. Says I, ‘ Now, boys, 


roa got your fortunes, nothing to hinder your | 
Let’s see what stuff’s in ye,’ | 


ein’ President. 





a 


says 1. Sothey’re doing well. Wrote for me t, 
come out in the fall. But I'd rather scratch oy 
and gather up a little for Sophy here, before [ stop 
work.” 

He patted Sophy’s tanned little hand on thp 
table, as if beating some soft tune. Holmes folded 
up the bills. Even this man could spare time out 
of his hard, stingy life to love, and be loved, and to 
be generous! But then he had no higher aim, 
knew nothing better. 

“Well,” said Pipe, rising, ‘in case you take th’ 
mill, Mr. Holmes, I hope we’ll be agreeable. 1’ 
strive to do my best,’”’—in the old fawning manner, 
to which Holmes nodded a curt reply. 

The man stopped for Sophy to gather up her 
bits of broken “chayney’’ with which she was 
making a tea-party on the table, and went down. 
stairs. 

Towards evening Holmes went out,—not going 
through the narrow passage that led to the offices, 
but avoiding it by a circuitous route. If it cost 
him any pain to think why he did it, he showed 
none in his calm observant face. Buttoning up his 





Men like Napoleon must live | 
out the law of their natures, I suppose,—on a 


No wonder Dr. Knowles cursed him for | 


While he and Holmes were counting | 


“ec My 


coat as he went: the October sunset looked as if 
it ought to be warm, but he was deathly cold. On 
the street the young doctor beset him again with 
_ bows and news: Cox was his name, I believe ; thie 
one, you remember, who had such a Talleyrand 
nose for ferreting out successful men. He had to 
bear with him but for a few moments, however. 
|They met a crowd of workmen at the corner, one 
| of whom, an old man freshly washed, with honest 
-eyes looking out of horn spectacles, waited for 
‘them by a fire-plug. It was Polston, the coal- 
digger, — an acquaintance, a far-off kinsman of 
, Holmes, in fact. 
“ Curious person making signs to you, yonder,” 
said Cox; “hand, I presume.” 
{ “My cousin Polston. If you do not know hin, 
you ’ll excuse me ?”’ 
Cox sniffed the air down the street, and twirled 
| his rattan, as he went. The coal-digger was 
abrupt and distant in his greeting, going straight 
| to business. 
| “Twill keep yoh only a minute, Mr. Holmes’— 
“ Stephen,” corrected Holmes. 
| The old man’s face warmed. 
| “Stephen, then,” holding out his hand, “ sence 
| old times dawn’t shame yoh, Stephen. That's 
| hearty, now. It’s only a wured I want, but its 
|immediate. Concernin’ Joe Yare, Lois’s father, 
yoh know? He’s back.” 
_ “Back? I saw him to-day, following me in the 
mill. His hair is grey? I think it was he.” 
“No doubt. Yes, he’s aged fast, down in the 
lock-up ; goin’ fast to the end. Feeble, pore-like. 
| It’s a bad life, Joe Yare's ; I wish ’nt ’t would be 
better to the end”’ 
He stopped with a wistful look at Holmes, who 
stood outwardly attentive, but with little thought 
to waste on Joe Yare. The old coal-digger 
drummed on the fire-plug uneasily. 
“Myself, ’t was for Lois’s sake I thowt on it. 
To speak plain,—yoh ’]l mind that Stokes affair, th 
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note Yare forged? Yes? 
o’ that but yoh an’ me. 


Ther’s none knows | 
He’s safe, Yare is, only | think father and mother leave their souls fightin’ 


fur yoh an’ me. Yoh speak the wured an’ back he | 


tothe lock-up. Fur life. D’ yoh see?” 


“T see.” 

“ fIe’s tryin’ to do right, Yare is.”’ 

The old man went on, trying not to be eager, 
and watching Holmes’s face. 

“He’s tryin.”’ Sendin’ him back—yoh know 
how that *llend. Seems like as we ’d his soul in 
our hands. S’pose,—what d’ yoh think, if we give 
him achance? It’s yoh he fears. I see him a- 
watchin’ yoh; what d’ yoh think, if we give him a 
chance?” catching Holmes’s sleeve. “ He’s old, 
an’ he ’s tryin’. Heh ?”’ 

Holmes smiled. 

“We did n’t make the law he broke. 
before mercy. Have n’t I heard you talk to Sam 
in that way, long ago?” 

The old man loosened his hold of Holmes’s arin, 
looked up and down the street, uncertain, disap- 
pointed. 

“The law. Yes. 


That ’s right! Yoh ’re a 


just man, Stephen Holmes.” 


“ And yet ?’’——- 

“Yes. I dun’no’. 
a bad chance, an’ he ’s tryin’. 
him to hell. Somethin’’s wrong. But I think yoh 
‘re a just man,” looking keenly in Holmes’s face. 

“A hard one, people say,” said Holmes, after a 
pause, as they walked on. 

He had spoken half to himself, and received no 
answer. Some blacker shadow troubled him than 
old Yare’s fate. 

“My mother was a hard woman,—you knew 
her?” he said, abruptly. 

“She was just, like yoh. She was one o’ th’ 
elect, she said. Mercy ’s fur them,—an’ out- 
side, justice. It ’s a narrer showin’, I’m thinkin’.’’ 

“ My father was outside,” said Holmes, some old 
bitterness rising up in his tone, his grey eye light- 
ing with some unrevenged wrong. 

Polston did not speak for a moment. 

“ Dunnot bear malice agin her. ‘They ’re dead, 
now. It was n’t left fur her to judge him out yon- 
der, Yoh ’ve yer father’s eyes, Stephen, ’times. 
Hungry, pitiful, like women’s. His got desper’t’ 
't th’ last. Drunk hard,—died of ’t, yoh know. 


Law’s right, but Yare’s had | 
An’ we’re sendin’ 





Justice | 





“God help us, how can yoh? It’s harrd to 


in their children, cos th’ love was wantin’ to make 
them one here.” 

Something glittered along the street as he spoke: 
the silver mountings of a low-hung phatton, an 
by a pair of Mexican ponies. One or two gentlemen 
on horseback were alongside, attendant on a lady 
within, Miss Herne. She turned her fuir face, and 
pale, greedy eyes, as she passed, and lifted her hand 
languidly in recognition of Holmes. Polston’s face 
coloured. 

“]’ve heered,” he said, holding out his grimy 
hand. ‘I wish yoh well, Stephen, boy. So’ll the 
old ’oman. Yoh ’ll come an’ see us soon? Ye'r’ 
lookin’ fagged, an’ yer eyes is gettin’ more like yer 
father’s. L’m glad things is takin’ a good turn with 
yoh; an’ yoh ’ll never be like him, starvin’ fur th’ 
kind wured, an’ havin’ to die without it. I’m glad 
yoh ’ve got true love. She’d a fair face, I think, 
I wish yoh well, Stephen.” 

Holmes shook the grimy hand, and then stood a 


moment looking back to the mill, from which the 


| 


| 





hands were just coming, and then down at the 
phatten moving idly down the road. Jlow cold it 
was growing! People passing by had a sickly look, 
as if they were struck by the plague. Ile pushed 
the damp hair back, wiping his forehead, with 


another glance at the mill-women coming out of 


the gate, and then followed the phacton down the 
hill. 


CHAPTER VI. 


An hour after, the evening came on sultry, the 


air murky, opaque, with yellow trails of colour 


But she killed him.—th’ sin was writ down fur her. | 


Never was a boy I loved like him, when we was 
boys.” - 

There was a short silence. 

“ Yoh ’re like yer mother,” said Polston, striving 
fora lighter tone. “ Here,” motioning to the heavy 
iron jaws. “She never—let go. Somehow, too, 
she ’d the law on her side in outward showin’, an’ 
th’ right. But I hated religion, knowin’ her. Well, 
ther’ ’s a day of makin’ things clear, comin’.” 

They had reached the corner now, and Polston 
turned down the lane. 

“Yoh ’ll think o’ Yare’s case ?” he said. 

_“ Yes. But how can I help it 7’ Holmes said, 
lightly, ‘if I am like my mother, here ?’—putting 
his hand to his mouth. 


dragging in the west: a sullen stillness in the woods 
and farms; only, in fact, that dark, inexplicable 
hush that precedes a storm. But Lois, coming 
down the hill-road, singing to herself, and keeping 
time with her whip-end on the wooden measure, 
stopped when she grew conscious of it. It seemed 
to her blurred fancy more than a deadening sky: a 
something solemn and unknown, hinting of evil to 
come. ‘The dwarf-pines on the froad-side scowle| 
weakly at her through the grey; the very silver 
minnows in the pools she passed, flashed frightened 
away, and darkened into the muddy niches. There 
was a vague dread in the sullen silence. She called 
to the old donkey, and went faster down the hill, as 


if escaping frome some overhanging peril, unseen. 


| She saw Margret coming up the road. 


There was 


_a phaéton behind Lois, and some horsemen ; she 
jolted the cart off into the stones to let them pass, 


seeing Mr. Holmes’s face in the carriage as she dic 
so. He did not look at her; had his head turned 
towards the grey distance. Lois’s vivid eye caught 


the full meaning of the woman beside him. The 


face hurt her; uot fair, as Polston called it: vapid 
and cruel. She was dressed in yellow ; the colour 
seemed jeering and mocking to the girl’s sensitive 
instinct, keenly alive to every trifle. She did not 
know that it is the colour of shams, and that women 
like this are the most deadly of shams. As the 
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phaéton went slowly down, Margret came nearer, 


| _ — 


| Miss Herne was quite contented, sitting by him, 








meeting it on the roadside, the dust from the wheels | with herself, and the admiring world. She had no 
stifling the air. Lois saw her look up, and then | notion of trial nights in life. Not many tempta- 
suddenly stand still, holding to the fence, as they | tions pierced through her callous, flabby tempera. 


met her. 
the little dusty figure standing there, poor and de- 
spised. Polston called his eyes hungry: it was a 
savage hunger that sprang into them now; a grey 
shadow creeping over his set face, as he looked at 
her, in that flashing moment. The phaéton was 
gone in an instant, leaving her alone in the. road. 
One of the men looked back, and then whispered 
something to the lady with a laugh. She turned to 
Holmes, when he had finished, fixing her light, 


confusing eyes on his face, and softening her | 


voice, — 

“Fred swears that woman we passed was your 
first love. Were you, then, so chivalric? Was it 
to have been a second romaunt of ‘ King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid?’”’ 

Hie met her look, and saw the fierce demand 
through the softness and persiflage. He gave it no 
answer, but, turning to her, kindled into the man 
whom she was so proud to show as her capture,—a 


man far off from Stephen Holmes. Brilliant she | 


called him,—frank, winning, generous. She thought 
she knew him well ; held hima slave to her fluttering 


hand. 


flutter down now somehow with some flowers it | 


held until it touched his hard fingers, her cheek 
flushing into rose. ; 
what a death-grip it had on his life! He did not 
look back once at the motionless, dusty figure on 
the road. What was that Polston had said about 
starving to death for a kind word? Love? He 
was sick of the sickly talk,—crushed it out of his 
heart with a savage scorn. He remembered his 
father, the night he died, had said in his weak 
ravings that God was love. Was He? No wonder, 
then, He was the God of women, and children, and 
unsuccessful men. Tor him, he was done with it. 
He was here with stronger purpose than to yield to 
weaknesses of the flesh. He had made his choice,— 
a straight, hard path upwards; he was deaf now 
and for ever to any word of kindness or pity. As 
for this woman beside him, he would be just to her, 
in justice to himself: she never should know the 
loathing in his heart: just to her as to all living 
creatures. Some little, mean doubt kept up 
a sullen whisper of bought and sold,—sold,—but 
he laughed it down. He sat there with his head 
steadily turned towards her: a kingly face, she 
called it, and she was right,—it was a kingly face : 
with the same shallow, fixed smile on his mouth,— 
no weary cry went up to God that day so terrible 
in its pathos, I think: with the same dull conscious- 
ness that this was the trial night of his life —that 
with the homely figure on the road-side he had 
turned his back on love and kindly happiness and 
warmth, on all that was weak and useless in the 
world. He had made his choice; he would abide 
by it,—he would abide by it. He said that over 
and over again, dulling down the death-gnawing of 
his outraged heart. 


Being proud of her slave, she let the hand | 


The nerveless, spongy hand,— | 
» 3} ’ 


Holmes’s cold, wandering eye turned on | ment to sting her to defeat or triumph. There was 


for her no under-current of conflict, in these people 
whom she passed, between self and the unseen 
_power that Holmes sneered at, whose name was 
love; they were nothing but movables, pleasant or 
_ ugly to look at, well- or ill-dressed. There were no 
dark iron bars across her life for her soul to clutch 
and shake madly,—nothing “ in the world amiss, to 
be unriddled by-and-by.” Little Margret, sitting 
by tne muddy road, digging her fingers dully into 
the clover-roots, while she looked at the spot where 
the wheels had passed, looked at life differently, it 
may be;—or old Joe Yare by the furnace-fire, his 
black face and grey hair bent over a torn old spel- 
ling-book Lois had given him. The night, perhaps, 
was going to be more to them than so many rainy 
hours for sleeping,—the time to be looked back on 
through coming lives as the hour when good and ill 
| came to them, and they made their choice, and, as 
| Holmes said, did abide by it. 
It grew cool and darker. Holmes left the 
| phacton before they entered town, and turned back. 
_ He was going to see this Margaret Howth, tell her 
| what he meant to do. Because he was going to 
leave a clean record. No one should accuse him of 
want of honour. This girl alone of all living 
beings had a right to see him as he stood, justified 
to himself. Why she had this right I do not think 
he answered to himself. Besides, he must see her, 
if only on business. She must keep her place at 
the mill: he would not begin his new life by an act 
of injustice, taking the bread out of Margret’s mouth. 
Little Margret! We stopped suddenly, looking 
down into a deep pool of water by the road-side. 
What madness of weariness crossed his brain just 
then I do not know. He shook it off. Was he 
mad. Life was worth more to him than to other 
men, he thought; and perhaps he was right. He 
went slowly through the cool dusk, looking across 
the ‘street, up at the pale, frightened face of 
the moon hooded in clouds: he did not dare to look, 
with all his iron nerve, at the dark figure beyond 
him on the road. She was sitting there just where 
he had left her: he knew she would be. When he 
came closer, she got up, not looking towards him; 
but he saw her clasp her hands behind her, the 
fingers plucking weakly at each other. It was an 
old, childish fashion of hers, when she was frightened 
orhurt. It would only need a word, and he could be 
quiet and firm,—she was such a child compared to 
him; he always had thought of her so. He went 
on up to her slowly, and stopped; when she 
looked at him, he untied the linen bonnet that 
hid her face, and threw it back. How thin and 
tired the little face had grown! Poor child! He 
put his strong arm kindly about her, and stooped 
'to kiss her hand, but she drew it away- God! 
what did she do that for? Did not she know that 
he could put his head beneath her foot then, he was 
so mad with pity for the woman he had wronged ! 
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Not love, he thought, controlling himself,;—-it was 
only justice to be kind to her. 

“You have been ill, Margret, these two years, 
while I was gone ?”’ 

He could not hear her answer; only saw that 
she looked up with a white, pitiful smile. ; 
word it needed, he thought,—very kind and firm: 
and he must be quick,—he could not bear this long. 





Only ae 


But he held the little worn fingers, stroking them | 


with an unutterable tenderness. 

“You must let these fingers work for me, 
Margret,” he said, at last, “when I am master in 
the mill.” 

“It is true, then, Stephen ?” 

“It is true,-—yes.” 

She lifted her hand to her head, uncertainly: he 
held it tightly, and then let it go. What right had 
he to touch the dust upon her shoes,—-he, bought 
and sold? She did not speak fora time; when she 
did, it was a weak and sick voice. 

“Tam glad. 1 saw her, you know. 
beautiful.”’ 

The fingers were plucking at each other again; 


She is very 


you might be, not as you are,—not with those in- 


uman eyes. I do understand you,—I do. I 


know you for a better man than you know yourself 
this night.” 


She turned to go. He put his {hand on her 
arm; something we have never seen on his face 
struggled up,—the better soul that she knew. 

“ Come back,” he said, hoarsely; “don’t leave 
me with myself. Come back, Margret.” 

She did not come; stood leaning, her sudden 
strength gone, against the broken wall. There was 
a heavy silence. The night throbbed slow about 
them. Some late bird rose from the sedges of the 
pool, and with a frightened cry flapped its tired 
wings, and drifted into the dark. His eyes, through 
the gathering shadow, devoured the weak, trembling 
body, met the soul that looked at him, strong as his 
own. Was it because it knew and trusted him 
that all that was pure and strongest in his crushed 
nature struggled madly to be free? He thrust it 
down ; the self-learned lesson of years was not to be 


conquered in a moment. 


and a strange, vacant smile on her face, trying to. 


look glad. 

“ You love, her, Stephen ?”’ 

He was quiet and firm enough now. 

“Ido not. Her moncy will help me to become 
what I ought to be. She does not care for love. 
You want me to succeed, Margret? No one ever 


' me. 


understood me as you did, child though you were.” | 
| soul: hercraving eyes seeing him only. The strong, 


Her whole face glowed. 

“I know! I know! I did understand you!” 

ry said, lower, after a little while,— 

knew you did not love her.’ 

“There is no such thing as love in real life,” he 
said, in his steeled voice. “ You will know that, 
when you grow older. I used to believe in it once, 
myself,” 

She did not speak, only watched the slow motion 
of his lips, not looking into his eyes,—as she used 


IDS P ’ 
to do in the old time. Whatever secret account 


lay between the souls of this man and woman came | 


out now, and stood bare on their faces. 

_ “TL used to think that I, too, loved,’’ he went on, 
in his low, hard tone. 
Margret, and———” 

He was silent. 

“Tknow, Stephen. It kept you back 
; . And I put it away. I put it away to night, for 

ver, 

She did not speak ; stood quite quiet, her head bent 
on her breast. His conscience was clear now. But 
he almost wished he had not said it, she was such a 
weak, sickly thing. She sat down at last, burying 
fer face in her hands, with a shivering sob. He 
dared not trust himself to speak again. 

“I am not proud,—as a woman ought to be,” 
‘oa wearily, when he wiped her clammy fore- 

ead. 

“ You loved me, then ? ” he whispered. 

Her face flashed at the unmanly triumph; her 
puny frame started up, away from him. 

“I did love you, Stephen. I did love you,—as 


9 
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“But it kept me back, | 


“ There have been times,”’ he said, in a smothered, 
restless voice, “when I thought you belonged to 
Not here, but before this life. My soul and 
body thirst and hunger for you, then, Margret.” 

She did not answer; her hands worked feebly 
together, the dull blood fainting in her veins. 

Knowing only that the night yawned intolerable 
about her, that she was alone,—going mad with 
being alone. No thought of heaven or God in her 


living man that she loved: her tired-out heart 


_ goading, aching to lie down on his brawny breast 


a 


for one minute, and die there,—that was all. 

She did not move; underneath the pain there 
was power, as Knowles thought. 

He came nearer, and held up his arms to where 
she stood,—the heavy masterful face pale and wet. 

“T need you, Margret. I shall be nothing with- 
out you, now. Come, Margret, little Margret !"’ 

She came to him, then, and put her hands in his. 

“No, Stephen,”’ she said. 

If there were any pain in her tone, she kept it 
down, for his sake. 

“ Never, I could never help you,—as you are. 
It might have been, once. Good-by, Stephen.” 
Her childish way put him in mind of the old days 


_when this girl was dearer to him than his own soul. 


He held her close to his breast, 


She was so yet. 
She moved uneasily ; 


looking down into her eyes. 
she dared not trust herself. 
“You will come?” he said. 
been,—it shall be again.”’ 
‘Tt may be,’’ she said, humbly. “ God is good. 
And I believe in you, Stephen. I will be yours 


“It might have 


some time: we cannot help it, if we would: but 


not as you are.” 
“ You do not love me?” he said, flinging her off, 


his face whitening. 


She said nothing, gathered her damp shaw] around 
her, and turned to go. Just a moment they stood, 
looking at each other. If the dark square figure 
standing there had been an iron fate trampling her 
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young life down into hopeless wretchedness, she 
forgot it now. Women like Margret are apt to 
forget. His eye never abated in its fierce 
question. , 

“T will wait for you yonder, if I die first,” she 
whispered. 

He came closer, waiting for an answer. 

“ And—lI love you, Stephen.” 

He gathered her in his arms, and put his cold 
lips to hers, without a word ; then turned, and left 
her slowly. 

She made no sign, shed no tear, as she stood, 
watching him go. It was all over: she had willed 
it, herself, and yet—he could not go! God would 
not suffer it! Ob, he could not leave her,—he 
could not !—He went down the hill, slowly. If it 
were a trial of life and death for her, did he know 
or care ?—He did not look back. What if he did 
not? his heart was true; he suffered in going; 
even now he walked wearily. God forgive her, if 
she had wronged him!—-What did it matter, if he 
were hard in this life, and it hurt hera little? It 
would come right,—beyond, some time. But life 
was long.—She would not sit down, sick as she 
was: he might turn, and it would vex him to see 
her suffer.—He walked slowly ; once he stopped to 

ick up something. She saw the deep-cut face and 
fralf-shut eyes. How often those eyes had looked 
into her soul, and it had answered! They never 
would look so any more.—There was a tree by the 

lace where the road turned into town. If he came 
lade he would be sure to turn there—How tired 
he walked, and slow !—If he was sick, that beauti- 
ful woman could be near him,—help him.—She 
riever would touch his hand again,—never again, 
never,—unless he came back now.—He was near 
the tree: she closed her eyes, turning away. When 
she looked again, only the bare road lay there, 
yellow and wet. It was over, now. 

How long she sat there she did not know. She 
tried once or twice to go to the house, but the 
lights seemed so far off that she gave it up and sat 
quiet, unconscious, except of the damp stone-wall 
her head leaned on, and the stretch of muddy road. 
Some time, she knew not when, there was a heavy 
step beside her, and a rough band shook hers where 
she stooped, feebly tracing out the lines of mortar 
between the stones. Itwas Knowles. She looked 
up, bewildered. 

“ Hunting catarrhs, eh ?’’ he growled, eying her 
keenly. “ Got your father on the Bourbons, so 
took the chance to come and find you. He'll not 
miss me for an hour. That man has a natural 
hankering after treason against the people. Lord, 
Margret ! what a stiff old head he’d have carried to 
the guillotine! How he'd have looked at the 
canaille !” 

He helped her up gently enough. 

“ Your bonnet’s like a wet rag,’’—with a furtive 
glance at the worn-out face. A hungry face always, 


with her life unfed by its stingy few crumbs of 


good ; but to-night it was vacant with utter loss. 
She got up, trying to laugh cheerfully, and went 
beside him down the road. 





“You saw that painted Jezebel to-night and” 
stopping abruptly. aft 
She had not heard him, and he followed he 
| doggedly, with an occasional snort or grunt or thee 
inarticulate damn at the obstinate mud. Shp 
stopped at last, with a quick gasp. Looking at her 
he chafed her limp hands,—his huge, uncouth face 
growing pale. When she was better, he ggiq 
gravely ,— 


“T want you, Margret. 








Not at home, child 
I want to show you something.” | 
He turned with her suddenly off the main road 
‘into a by-path, helping her along, watching her 
| stealthily, but going on with his disjointed, bearis) 
growls. If it stung her from her pain, vexing her 
he did not care. ) 

“| want to show you a bit of hell: outskirt 
You're in a fit state: it'll do you good. I’m 
minister there. The clergy can’t attend to it just 
now: they’re too busy measuring God’s truth by 

the States’-Rights doctrine, or the Chicago Plat- 
| form. Consequence, religion yields to majorities. 
Are youable? It’s only a step.” 

She went on indifferently. The night was breath- 
less and dark. Black, wet gusts dragged now and 
then through the skyless fog, striking her face with 

a chill. The Doctor quit talking, hurrying her, 
watching her anxiously. They came at last to the 
railway-track, with long trains of empty freight-cars, 

‘We are nearly there,’ he whispered. “It’s time 
you knew your work, and forgot your weakness. 
The curse of pampered generations. ‘ High Nor- 
man blood,’—pah !” 

There was a broken gap in the fence. He led 
her through it into a muddy yard. Inside was one 
of those taverns you will find in the suburbs of 
large cities, haunts of the lowest vice. This one 
was a smoky frame, standing on piles over an open 
space where hogs were rooting. Half a dozen 
drunken Irishmen were playing poker with a pack 
of greasy cards in an out-house. He led her up 
the rickety ladder to the one room, where a flaring 
tallow-dip threw a saffron glare into the darkness. 
A putrid odour met them at the door. She drew 
back, trembling. 
“Come here!” he said, fiercely, clutching her 
hand. “ Women as fair and pure as you have come 
into dens like this,—and never gone away. Does 
it make your delicate breath faint? And you a 
follower of the meek and lowly Jesus! Look here! 
and here !”’ 

The room was swarming with human life. Women, 
idle trampers, whisky-bloated, filthy, lay halt- 
asleep, or smoking, on the floor, and set up a 
chorus of whining begging when they entered. 
Half-naked children crawled about in rags. On 
the damp, mildewed walls there was hung a picture 
of the Benicia Boy, and close by, Pio Nono, crook 
in hand, with the usual inscription, “Feed my 
sheep.”” The Doctor looked at it. 

“ Tu es Petrus, et super hane’’—— Good God! 
what zs truth ?”’ he muttered, bitterly. 

He dragged her closer to the women, through 
the darkness and foul smell. 
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‘Look in their faces,” he whispered. “There 
is not one of them that is not a living lie. Can 
they help it? Think of the centuries of serfdom 
and superstition through which their blood has | 
crawled. Come closer—here.”’ 

In the corner slept a heap of half-clothed blacks. 
Going on the underground railroad to Canada. | 
Stolid, sensual wretches, with here and there a) 
broad, melancholy brow, and desperate jaws. One | 
little pickaninny rubbed its sleepy eyes, and laughed | 
at them. | 

“So much flesh and blood out of the market, | 
unweighed !” 

Margret took up the child, kissing its brown | 
face. Knowles looked at her. 

“Would you touch her? I forgot you were 
born down South, Put it down, and come on.” | 

They went out of the door. Margret stopped, 
looking back. 

“Did I call it a bit of hell? It’s only a glimpse 
of the under-life of America,—God help us!— 
where all men are born free and equal.” 

The air in the passage grew fouler. 
back faint and shuddering. 





She leaned 
He did not heed her. | 
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The passion of the man, the terrible pity for these | 


people, came out of his soul now, writhing his face, | 
and dulling his eyes. 

“And you,” he said savagely, “you sit by the 
road-side, with help in your hands, and Christ in 


-your heart, and call your life lost, quarrel with your 


God, because that mass of selfishness has left you, | 
—because you ure balked in your puny hope! Look | 


at these women. What is their loss, do you think ? 
Go back, will you, and drone out your lite whimper- 
ing over your lost dream, and go to Shakespeare for 


tragedy when you want it ? Tragedy! Come here,— 


let me hear what you call this.” 

He led her through the passage, up a narrow 
flight of stairs. 
at the top, nodding,—wakening now and then, to 
rock herself to and fro, and give the shrill Irish 
keen. 

“You know that stoker who was killed in the 
milla monthago? Of course not,—what are such 
people to you? There was a girl who loved him,— 
you know what that is? She’s dead now, here. 
She drank herself to death,—a most unpicturesque 
suicide. JT want you to look at her. You need not 
blush for her life of shame, now; she’s dead.— 
Is Hetty here ?”’ 

The woman got up. 

“She is, Zur. She is, Mem. She is lookin’ 
foine in her Sunday suit. Shrouds is gone out, 
Mem, they say.” 

She went tipping over the floor to something 
white that lay on a board, a candle at the head, 
and drew off the sheet. A girl of fifteen, almost a 
child, lay underneath, dead,—her lithe, delicate 
figure decked out in a dirty plaid skirt, and stained 
velvet bodice,—her neck and arms bare. The 
small face was purely cut, haggard, patient in its 


forehead. 
pinning her hankerchief about the child’s dead neck. 


An old woman in a flaring cap sat | 





ryt soft, fair hair gathered off the tired | 
Margret leaned over her, shuddering, | 


4 


“How young she is!” muttered Knowles. 
“Merciful God, how young she is!’ What is 
that you say?” sharply, seeing Margret’s lips 
move. 

“*He that is without sin among you, let him 


| first cast a stone at her.’ ”’ 


“Ah, child, that is old-time philosophy. Put 
your hand here, on her dead face. 1s your loss 
like hers?” he said lower, looking into the dull 
pain in her eyes. Selfish pain he called it. 

“Let me go,” she said. ‘“ 1 am tired.” 

He took her out into the cool, open road, leading 
her tenderly enough,—for the girl suffered, he 
saw. 


“What will you do?” he asked her then. “ It 


is not too late,—will you help me save these 


people ?” 

She wrung her hands helplessly. 

“ What do you want with me?” she cried. “I 
have enough to bear.” 

The burly black figure before her seemed to 
tower and strengthen ; the man’s face in the wan 
light showed a terrible life-purpose coming out 
bare. 

“T want you to do your work. It is hard; it 
will wear out your strength and brain and heart. 
Give yourself to these people. God calls you to it. 
There is none to help them. Give up love, and 
the petty hopes of women. Help me. God calls 
you to the work.” | 

She went on blindly: he followed her. For 
years he had set apart this girl to help him in his 
scheme: he would not be balked now. He had 
great hones from his plan: he meant to give all he 
had: it was the noblest of aims. He thought some 
day it would work like leaven through the fester- 
ing mass under the country he loved so well, and 
raise it to a new life. If it failed,—if it failed, and 
saved one life, his work was not lost. But it could 
not fail. 

“Home!” he said, stopping her as she reached 
the stile ; “oh, Margret, what is home ? There is 
a cry going up night and day from homes like that 
den yonder, for help,—and no man listens.” 

She was weak; her brain faltered. 

“ Does God eall me to this work ? Does he call 
me ?’’ she moaned. 

He watched her eagerly. 

“He calls you. He waits for your answer. 
Swear to me that you will help His people. Give 


| up father and mother and love, and go down as 


Christ did. Help me to give liberty and truth and 
Jesus’ love to these wretches on the brink of hell. 
Live with them, raise them with you.” 

She looked up, white; she was a weak, weak 
woman, sick for her natural food of love. 

“Ts it my work?” 

“It is your work. Listen to me, Margret,’’ 
softly. “ Who cares for you? You stand alone 
to-night. There is not a single human heart that 
calls you nearest and best. Shiver, if you will,— 
it is true. The man you wasted your soul on left 
you in the night and cold to go to his bride,—is 
sitting by her now, holding her hand in his.” 
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He waited a moment, looking down at her, until 
she should understand. 

“ Do you think you deserved this of God? I 
know that yonder on the muddy road you looked 
up to Him, and knew it was not just ; that you had 
done right, and this was your reward. I know that 
for these two years you have trusted in the Christ 
= worship to make it right, to give you your 

eart’s desire. Did he doit? Did He hear your 
prayer? Does He care for your weak love, when 
the nations of the earth are going down? What is 
your poor hope to Him, when the very land you 
live in is a wine-press that will be trodden some 
day by the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God ? 
O Christ !—if there be a Christ,—help me to save 
it !”’ 

He looked up,—his face white with pain. After 
a time he said to her,— 

“Help me, Margret! Your prayer was selfish ; 
it was not heard. Give up your idle hope that 
Christ will aid you. Swear to me, this night when 
you have lost all, to give yourself to this work.” 

The storm had been dark and windy: it cleared 
now slowly, the warm summer rain falling softly, 
the fresh blue stealing broadly from behind the 


grey. It seemed to Margret like a blessing; for | 


her brain rose up stronger, more healthful. 
“T will not swear,” she said weakly. “I think 


He heard my prayer. I think He will answer it. | 
lle was a man, and loved as we do. My love is not | 


selfish; it is the best gift God has given me.” 
5 2 


Knowles went slowly with her to the house. | 


He was not baffled. He knew that the struggle 
was yet to come; that, when she was alone, her 
faith in the far-off Christ would falter; that she 
would grasp at this work, to fill her empty hands 
and starved heart, if for no other reason,—to stifle 
by asense of duty her unutterable feeling of loss. 
He was keenly read in woman’s heart, this Knowles. 
He left her silently, and she passed through the 
dark passage to her own room. 

Putting her damp shawl off, she sat down on the 
floor, leaning her head on a low chair,—one her 
father had given her for a Christmas gift when she 
was little. How fond Holmes and her father used 
to be of each other! Every Christmas he spent 


with them. She remembered them all now. “ He | 


was sitting by her now, holding her hand in his.” 
She said that over to herself, though it was not 
hard to understand. 


After a long time, her mother came with a candle | 


to the door. 


“ Good-night, Margret. Why, your hair is wet, | 


child!” 


For Margret, kissing her good-night, had laid | 


her head down a minute on her breast. She stroked 
the hair a moment, and then turned away. 
“ Mother, could you stay with me to-night ?”’ 


“Why, no Maggie; your father wants me to 


read to him.”’ 
“Oh, 1 know. 
father ?”’ 


“ Not much; we were talking old times over,— 


in Virginia, you know.” 
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“T know; good-night.”’ 

She went back to the chair. Tige was there 
for he used to spend half of his time on the farm. 
She put her arm about his head. God knows how 
lonely the poor child was when she drew the dog so 
warmly to her heart: not for his master’s sake 
alone ; but it was allshe had. He grew tired at 
last, and whined, trying to get out. 

“ Will you go, Tige?” she said, and opened the 
window. 

He jumped out, and she watched him going 
towards town. Such a little thing, it was! But 
not even a dog “ called her nearest and best.” 

Let us be silent; the story of the night is not 
for usto read. Do you think that He; who in the 
far, dim Life holds the worlds in his hand, knew or 
cared how alone the child was? What if she 
wrung her thin hands, grew sick with the slow, 
mad, solitary tears ?—was not the world to saye, 
as Knowles said ? 

Ile, too, had been alone ; He had come unto His 
own, and His own received Him not: so, while the 
struggling world rested, unconscious, in infinite 
calm of right, He came close to her with human 
eyes that had loved, and not been loved, and had 
suffered with that pain. And trusting Hin, she 
only said, “Show me my work! Thou that takest 
away the pain of the world, have mercy upon me!” 











CHAPTER VII. 


For that night, at least, Holmes swept his soul 
clean of doubt and indecision ; one of his natures 
was conquered,—finally, he thought. Polston, if 
he had seen his face as he paced the street slowly 
home to the mill, would have remembered his 
‘mother’s the day she died. How the stern old 
/ woman met death half-way! why should she fear ? 
she was as strong as he. Wherein had she failed 
of duty f her hands were clean: she was going to 
meet her just reward. 

It was different with Holmes, of course, with his 
self-existent soul. It was life he accepted to-night 
he thought,—a life of growth, labour, achievement, 
| —cternal, 
| “ Ohne Tast, aber ohne Rast,’—favourite words 
‘with him. He liked to study the nature of the 
/man who spoke them; because, 1 think, it was like 
| his own,—a Titan strength of endurance, an in- 
| 
{ 





finite capability of love, and hate, and suffering, and 
over all, (the peculiar identity of the man,) a cold, 
| speculative eye of reason, that looked down into 
ithe passion and depths of his growing self, and 
| calmly noted them, a lesson for all time. 

| “Ohne Hast.” Going slowly through the night, 
| he strengthened himself by marking how all things 
_in Nature accomplish a perfected life through slow, 
| narrow fixedness of purpose,—each life complete in 
| itself: why not his own, then? The windless grey, 


| the stars, the stone under his feet, stood alone in 


Did he miss me to-night— | the universe, each working out its own soul into 


deed. If there were any all-embracing harmony, 
one soul through all, he did not see it. Knowles 
—that old sceptic—believed in it, and called it 
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Love. Even Gothe himself, what was it he said? | had better claim to its old title, at least among the 
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« Der Allumfasser, der Allerhalter, fasst und erhiit | Upper Ten Thousand, where “merrie” have been the 


er nicht, dich, mich, sich selbst ?”’ 

There was @ curious power in the words, as he 
lingered over them, like half-comprehended music, 
as simple and tender as if they had come from the 
depths of a woman’s heart: it touched him deeper 
than his power of contro]. Pah! it was a dream 
of Faust’s; he, too, had his Margaret; he fell, 
through that love. 

He went on slowly to the mill. 
the words woke a subtile remorse or longing, he 
buried them under restful composure. Whether 
they should ever rise like angry ghosts of what 
might have been, to taunt the man, only the future 
could tell. 

Going through the gas-lit streets, Holmes met 
some cordial greeting at every turn. What a just, 
clever fellow he was! people said: one of those 
men improved by success: just to the defrauding 
of himself: saw the true worth of everybody, the 
very lowest: hadn’t one spark of self-esteem: 
despised all humbug and show, one could see, 
though he never said it: when he was a boy, he 
was moody, with passionate likes and dislikes; but 
success had improved him, vastly. So Holmes was 


popular, though the beggars shunned him, and thie’ 


lazy Italian organ-grinders never held their tam- 
bourines up to him. 

The mill street was dark ; the building threw its 
great shadow over the square. It was empty, he 
supposed; only one hand generally remained to 
keep in the furnace-fires. 
the lower passages, he heard voices, and turned 
aside to examine. The management was not strict, 
and in case of a fire the mill was not insured: like 
Knowles’s carelessness. 

It was Lois and her father,—-Joe Yare being 
feeder that night. They were in one of the great 
furnace-rooms in the cellar,—a very comfortable 
place that stormy night. Two or three doors of 
the wide brick ovens were open, and the fire threw 
a ruddy glow over the stone floor, and shimmered 
into the dark recesses of the shadows, very home- 
like after the rain and mud without. Lois seemed 
to think so, at any rate, for she had made a table 
of a store-box, put a white cloth on it, and was busy 
getting up a regular supper for her father,—down 
on her knees before the red coals, turning some- 
thing on an iron plate, while some slices of ham 
sent up a cloud of juicy, hungry smell. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MONTHLY MIRROR 


OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 

Tue reflections which we gather from our mirror for 
the past month, are of a nature which it is pleasant to 
contemplate, and of which the sunny aspect is che- 
quered by few shadows. The month of May has seldom 


If the name or | 


Going through one of 


| 
| 
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doings of each successive week. Drawing Rooms and 
Levées, presided over by the Princess Alexandra and 
the Prince of Wales; Balls, Operas, Fétes, Flower 
Shows, Dog Shows, and Philharmonics, to all of which 
the illustrious young couple have graciously accorded 
the honour of their presence, have kept the aristocratic 
quarters of London in a constant whirl of pleasurable 
excitement, and we hope have atoned to a considerable 
extent to the West-end traders for the much bemoaned 
depression of the past twelvemonth. 

Her Majesty has taken her departure for Balmoral, 
the Prince and Princess of Hesse, after a short visit to 
Marlborough House, have returned to Germany ; but 
the universal gaiety continues unabated, and it is to be 
anticipated, that with youth and beauty, and light- 
heartedness in the foremost rank, that pleasure should 
be the order of the day. 

The weather, which has been marvellous for the past 
two months—scarce a cloud having marred the bril- 
lianey of the skies since the advent of the fair Danish 
Princess to our country—has changed not unbeneticially 
for the expectant crops ; and as the season is now so far 
advanced, we may confidently anticipate a fruitful 
season. ‘Thus looking around us, we see enough at 
home to cause us to be heartily thankful, and to sym- 
pathize the more deeply with such of our neighbours on 
whom less peaceful and sun-shiny influences are at the 
present moment cast. But a surface unchequered is not 
allotted to any—a deep, dark shadow saddens our retro- 
spect, where even yet the fate of hundreds is not wholly 
decided, nor in the hearts of the survivors will the ter- 
rible certainty of their doom be ever received without 
some fond futile questioning, some yearning of hope 
unfulfilled—the loss of the Anglo-Saxon, olf Cape Race, 
with upwards of two hundred human lives, is now too 
well known in all its painfal details, to need further 
allusion here, beyond the utterance of a hope that so 
signal a calamity may move men of thought and action 
to the earnest consideration how such dire mishaps 
may in the future be guarded against, and, if not pre- 
vented, at least that eflicient means of succour and 
resource be provided. 

The arrangement between the authorities of Bethle- 
hem and St. Thomas’s Hospital is yet to be made ; any 
definite plan is still in abeyance ; meanwhile the dis- 
comfort appertaining to all things in the state known 
AS uusettled makes itself apparent in the temporary ana 
confined sphere of action which is at present the only 
local habitation of a charity so vast and beneficial in 
its agencies. Assuredly this is a question on which 
delay is inadmissible, and we can but hope that a 
speedy conclusion may be arrived at. ; 

With pleasure we note the fast increasing popularity 
of a question whose importance is equalled by the 
necessity which has given it birth. We allude to the 
Clubs for Working-men, which are now springing up 
in various quarters of London. Not only is the universal 
benefit of such institutions testified to by those more 
immediately connected with them, and familiar with 
their results, but the topic has been taken up and 
treated with earnestness aud good faith in many journals 
of standing and influence. The conversazione of the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union took place 
during the past month, at the Hanover Square Kiooms, 
at which Lord Lyttelton took the chair, in the absence 
of Lord Brougham, who had been expected to preside, 
Some very interesting facts were related in connection 
with the working of these institutes, and ample testi- 
mony was borne to their influence for good by many 
gentlemen of high social position. 
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In the matter of amusements, there now presents , boudoir, tray in hand, on which are a teajx 


~~ 


it, Cup, and 


itself an embarras de richesses,from which it would be as | a tiny vase with a single rose, true feminine delights 
56 Oy 


difficult as invidious to attempt a selection. 


delights, the 


balmy breezes and sunny skies tempt to out-of-door | 


While | and of the most ethereal, though in one hand the 
| Semme de chambre holds a three-cornered sealed, and 
parks of Bushy and Richmond, Hampton | doubtless, perfumed b7//et, which, let us h 


Ope in its 


Court and Twickenham a ag to name the ever- | substance may atone for the extremely unsubstantia] 


varying delights of Sydenham,) will carry the day over nature of the refection. 


most rivals within four walls. But in days less genial 
an apt compensation may be found in the several 
Picture Exhibitions, where,’amid presentments of green 
fields and leafy groves, and purling streams translucent, 
ennui may effectually be banished, and many an hour 
of cloud or shower be turned to golden account. 

Of the Royal Academy Exhibition it needs not that 
we speak here, more ample space is elsewhere devoted 
to its-claims. We take the occasion, however, to revert 
to that of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
of which we commenced the notice in a former number. 


' 
| 
} 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The painting of this }j 

trifle, the face, arch but duipls: this dress, the Prog 
the strip of carpet on the floor, are to the life and per- 
fection. After Vespers, (131,) James T. Jenkins. js 
another which ranks high on the same ground of un- 
pretending merit, but simple and touching in the 
extreme, with which we may also class Clearing Up, 
(157,) by the same artist; a capital bit of effect, the 
sun bursting through the retiring thunder -clouds 
and burnishing the corn-field, where the reapers, who 
have been cowering from the storm, now joyfully re- 
assemble. Our limits compel us unwillingly to finish 


Foremost =P our favourites stands one by C. H. | our notice, but our readers will find no lack of cause 
Weigall (103), depicting a scene from the Sentimental | for enthusiastic admiration in the very admirable ex- 
Journey, in which La Fleur displays himself to the | hibitions we have above referred to. 


amused eyes of his master, “ gallantly arranged” for 
the occasion of his lover’s visit. 
J. H. Mule has a beautiful little bit of truthful 


ainting (152), Near Coniston, Lancashire, while a | 
’ , , 


Quiet Nook (195), and Where the Deer Frequent (186), 
E. Warren, speak eloquently to the senses, and commu- 
nicate a tone of such tranquil serenity to the mind, as 
goes far to neutralise the effect of so meretricious and 
unpleasant a production as that which neighbours them, 
and which causes a regretful qualm that time and much 
painstaking should have been wasted on a subject so 
unattractive and treated so unpicturesquely, viz.— 
Kiss in the Ring on Hampstead Heath. But we can- 
not linger here, even though tempted by the melting 
skies and limpid lakes of Mr. Rowbotham, and the 


| 
| 
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} 





soft distances and tranquil lakes of Mr. Aaron Penley, | 


to forget that walls yet encompass us; scarcely more | 


tangible, however, than those born of the pencil of 
C. Werner, whose Entrance to the Llall of Justice at 
Jerusalem (276) deserves all the encomiums lavished on 
his other exquisite work before named, Of the tempting 
Apple Blossoms (305); of Mary Margetts; and the 
Peaches, (255,) and Wood Anemones, of Mrs. Harrison, 
we must reluctantly take leave, and turn our foot- 
steps towards the entrance of another and older es- 
tablished favourite, situate in Pall Mall East. 

The Exhibition of the Society in Water Colours, 


while it offers to our view less of the new blood, so to | 
speak, infused into the profession, fewer rivals in point | 


of style and subject, maintains most worthily the 
pretensions of those whose inimitable skill has made 
for its possessors a name and fame which must endure 
while Art continues to have admirers and patrons. 
John Gilbert is here, with his cool life-like tints, his 
figures that breathe, and faces that speak their own 
tale. Before one of these, (18,) Don Quivote’s Curious 
Discourse, the visitor will pause, to dwell with a growing 
delight upon the array of faces, each so full of life and 


animation, each expressing its own appreciation of the | 


wonders to which all listen—all so differently impressed. 
Frederick Taylor has a masterpiece in his //awking 
(140). A gallant cortége of high-born lords and ladies, 
or rather, one lady—and a group of wondering vil- 
lagers gathering round the Sviahion heron. 
Foster, and only he, is made visible in the Ferry (145) ; 
Riviére, Goodall, Harding, are great and good as 
ever each in his especial path; here and there an 
unobtrusive, but delicious little bit of Nature arrests 
the eye, and claims for its own a long and delighted 
contemplation. Such are Pour Madame, QO. Oakley, 
a single figure of a waiting-woman, about to enter a 


A new aspirant for public favour appears at the 
Dudley Gallery, in the person of M. Leverson, whose 
entertainment is entitled La Visite. Rumour speaks 
favourably of this gentleman’s performances. We learn, 
with regret, that Mr. Edmund Yates’ /nvitations have 
ceased, in consequence of his able coadjutor, Mr. Harold 
Power, having accepted an invitation to a colonial 
appointment, 

The book of the month is undoubtedly Lost and 
Saved, by Mrs. Norton, a work in which the author has 
even surpassed herself in elegance of style, in the sus. 
tained interest and excellent delineation of character 
little displayed. 

Gertrude Winn (W. Tweedie, London), the title of 
a volume which has recently appeared ; it deals with 
the evils of intemperance, and their remedy—total ab- 
stinence ; and is one of the most agreeably written tales 
of the kind we have met with. 

Nora, the Lost and the Redeemed (W. Tweedie, London), 
is another of the same class, but which we hesitate to 
place quite on an equality with the last named, the 
style being more inflated, and the dialogue occasionally 
overstrained and unnatural ; it has, however, consider- 
able merit, and both are caleulated to do good in the 
sphere of usefulness for which they are especially 
designed. 

Mr. S..W. Partridge has favoured his numerovs 
class of readers with some very excellent additions to 
their libraries in the shape of the following little volumes 


| got up in that style of simple elegance which distin- 


Birkett | 


guishes his publications. The Royal Marriage, by the 
Rev. J. H. Wilson. Little Jane, or the Boat Accident, 
by Alfred Mills, Dick and his Donkey. The two latter 
admirable little tales for children. Also //ints on Sef 
Help, a book for Young Women, by Jessie Boucheret, 
and the Sermon Remembrancer, the latter being 4 
volume of blank pages, arranged with headings for 
morning and evening service, designed for the entry of 
the text and any appropriate remarks upon the dis 
courses. We have also before us, A Defence of the 
Queen’s English, by G. W. Moore, F. R. 8S. L., being an 
answer to an article by the Dean of Canterbury. //o/me’s 
Magnetic Electric Light as Applicable to Light-Houses. 
The Book of Bible Prayers (London, Simplin Marshal! 
& Co.). DBullocks's History of Modern Europe (London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) ; and Bessy’s Money, by the 


_Author of Mary Powell (Arthur Hall & Co., Pater- 


noster-row). It would be impossible to speak too 
highly of the latter little work, than which no more 
simple, touching and life-like story do we remember 
have read. 
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COMPARATIVE BEAUTY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


By Tromas 


‘W ooLnortu. 


CompARATIVE Beauty does not consist in com- | 
ing one beauty or class of beauty with another, 
ut is rather marked in its approaches fo, or de- 
viations from, the proper standard; and is, therefore, 
only to be comprehended in its different bearings, 
or as a question of degrees. This may be illustrated 
by imagining a separating line between a chain of | 
heads reaching from the lowest stage of deformity 
to the highest point of beauty. In proportion as 
Nature shall pass the intermediate fine and rise 
above it we are supposed to trace it upward towards 
perfection ; while its comparative situation below 
the line will determine its degrees downwards by 
which its deformity may be compared. Now such 
as can loox out on the right side of the line are 
providentially, the mass, and are interested in all 
its comparative states ; while those whose fastidious 
tastes are only to be met with at the fairest extreme, 
and can scarcely find anything worth looking at 
between the poles, are only fit to converse with 
their own models, and bless themselves with the 
beau-ideal, whenever they can catch a glimpse of it 
in the glass. Comparatively speaking, persons 
pretty well understand that term of degraded Beau- 
ty called the “ passable ;”” but very few like to be 
passed off in that way, although there are not many 
of the “passable,” so called, who have not some 
redeeming feature, while not a few who flatter 
themselves they are the impassable will be found 
without some defect. Considerable beauty may be 
rendered inconsiderable by one obtrusive feature ; 
while an ordinary face may be surmounted or set 
off by one of such peculiar excellence as shall lend 
4 sweetness to all the rest, or make you insensible 
to its deficiencies. A pair of fine eyes will be 
capable of all this ; while a large nose over an other- | 
Wise handsome face may so prevail over the | 
prettiest companionship as to throw the whole out | 
of countenance. A fine pair of eyes may answer | 
the double purpose of looking at and looking | 
through : a good set of teeth may have more uses | 
than in mastication, contributing greatly to sweet- | 
hess of temper, by keeping the owner on laughing | 
terms with every body: the display of these has | 
n known to keep an ill-tempered person in | 
umour for hours together, when nothing else in | 
hature could make him so: nay, these beautiful | 
enamels will give a sort of interest to invective, by | 
tempting some females to scold with open mouth, | 
=. ow us that the “ Belle Sauvage’ is to be 
ound at other places besides Ludgate Hill. 
b panes may have good general proportions and 
ad individual forms, or they may as bad general 
Proportions and good individual forms ; the former 
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of these surprise you with an altogether appearance, 
while the latter contrive to break upon you in frag- 
ments,—it may be with a well-turned ankle, slender 
waist, little hand, round elbow, raven hair, alabaster 
neck, ivory forehead, Grecian nose, bow-and-arrow 


‘mouth, or dimpled cheek, either of which is to be 


taken separately, although they are never to be 
seen together. Thus it is they so often come in- 
dividually out with such flattering effect, when we 
hear it exclaimed—‘“ What a pretty foot for 
dancing ! What an exquisite hand and arm for the 
pianoforte! What asweet figure for the harp!’ and 
so forth. These little matters are sometimes set 
to music ; for Shakspere speaks of a lover writing 
sonnets “to his mistress’ eyebrows,’ without 
bestowing a single epithet on the orbs below. 

In trying the general proportions we take up a 
term in familiar use, that ‘‘ the figure should divide 
well.” The standard height of the sexes has been 
fixed by the Venus and the Apollo; from whence 
it may be generally observed that those who exceed 
the height of the statues will have the extra length 
in the legs, and those who fall below it will have 
the deficiency in the shortness of them. As a rid- 
iculous instance of this, Mr. Barrymore, the 
tragedian, was greatly upwards of six feet high, 
and his friend Mr. Smith very much under five feet: 
when meeting at the same convivial board, they 
were accustomed to sit side by side, and appeared 
while thus sitting like two gentlemen of equal size 
and consequence ! when it was necessary to rise in 
respect, as in drinking the King’s health, which 
they would both spontaneously do, little Mr. Smith, 
contrary to all order, would appear to keep his seat, 
while Barrymore would spring up like a spectre 
from the trap-door of the stage : this circumstance 
placed the two gentlemen in a serious predic- 
ament, as it was said of each of them, that the one 
ought never to get up and the other ought never 
to sit down! There is an opposite case which is 
still more strange, but not less true. Two persons 
shall be of the same height, and yet one shall be 
considered much taller than the other ; this may 
be the reason why statues are often described as 
not being so many feet, but somany heads high ; the 
size of the head in either will generally govern the 
rest of the body, and the two subjects will be dis- 
tinguished less by height than by tall or short 
proportions : upon the same principle, short or long 
faces command short or long limbs, and it may be 
comparatively said of each of them—they may be 
fair specimens of elegance and plumpness, of grace 
or of good condition. It is no contradiction to 
assert that a long and short face may be lineally of 
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the same length. To unravel this, taketwo profiles be known by admitting a straight line being drawn 
of each, let the projecting and undulating lines be drawn from the top of the forehead to the botto 
traced as in a map, then let each be elongated soas | of the chin without intersecting more . 
to form two straight lines, and they will be found | portion of the nose and a very small part 
to measure the same. The fact is, that the lines | upper lip. A line in like manner drawn down g 
of a short face will make up in projection what | convex face, from the top of the forehead to the lower 
they lose in length, and the lines of a long face | part of the chin, would intersect all the features 
will make up in length what they lose in projection. | leaving the forehead and chin behind, anj 
In like manner a short upper lip will not shorten _ throwing the nose forward to all appearance beyond 
the lower part of the face, as the deficiency may be | its natura] extremity. A line drawn down the cop. 
made“up by a larger space of chin ; the same may | cave face from the top of the forehead to the 
apply to a high forehead, to which some one or other bottom of the chin, would seem to shut in the 
of the features will yield the necessary room, that the | features and nearly escape them all. The convex 
uniform length may be preserved. There is, at | and concave face may be singularly described by 
least, Comparative Beauty where there is consist- | the features of them being oppositely drawn upon 
ency: it does not therefore follow. that because | the inside and outside of a crescent ; or, as it inay 
oval faces are beautiful that none but such can be | be whimsically observed, as the features of the con. 
so : a round face may be very pleasing when it has | cave face are frequently drawn within a crescent, 
what it is expected to have, that is,itsconcomitants. | to represent the mean in the first quarter,—or, in 
This order of Beauty is generally kept up by short- | reverse, as the convex face may be supposed to be 
ish features; possibly with a slight inclination of | drawn on the outer edge of the crescent. The fol- 
the nose upwards ; full and open expression ; ruby | lowing remark upon the convex and concave face 
lips, and cherry cheeks ; in short, with all the an- | may be especially noticed here, as comprehending 
imating etceteras of a pretty chub. When we look | rule without an exception. Convex faces, though 
at such an arrangement we can scarcely wish it | perhaps the least agreeable of the two, have this 
were otherwise ; tor example,—transfer these short | ulterior advantage, that they retain a youthful ap- 
graces to a long face, and they would look un- | pearance beyond the natural periods, and are found 
pleasant, because out of place ; while, in reverse, | by observation and experience to last much longer 
the longer features transferred to ashort face would | than the concave or straight. Concave faces, on 
look worse, for the same reasons. ‘To say that long | the contrary, which give young persons somewhat 
features could be placed upon a short face would | of an old-fashioned appearance, but frequently, 
be a mistake in terms ; there would be no room | withal, a something which is very interesting, from 
for them : or, if short features were as contrarily | the opposite cause, and most unfortunately, bring 
ylaced, the effect would be to leave a waste of fore- | the face too soon to its maturity. Of the numbers 
head, cheek, and chin, as ridiculous as rare. It is | who have so wonderfully gone off, as it is termed, 
only where the economy of the face and features | we may include all those whose faces have been 
is disturbed that they no longer come within the | fashioned after this concave manner. 
range of Beauty, and may be denominated plain.| There is one aspect of Nature quite perplexing: 
It follows, beyond this, that individual features | in instances where it must have been observed that 
should so partake of their own nature and character | when Nature seems just to have approached the 
as to admit of no comparison out of themselves ;| Line of Beauty, how very shy she is of the mark! 
for when, unfortunately, they may be compared to | Who has not observed that two persons may 4p- 
inferior things, vulgar expressions have been given , pear together of the same class of face and form of 
to ideas which the refined mind is unwilling to feature, and yet an undoubted preference shall be 
entertain ; such, probably, as—‘ He has eyes like | given to one without being able to discover in 
whitings,” “ mouth like a carp,’ “chin like the | what the difference consists ? To account for this 
drop of a lemon,’ &¢. Among other terms of it should be known that there are cases in which 4 
Beauty in familiar use we hear of “the fine open | great variation in some points will not affect the 
chest,”’ “the fine bend in the back,” and “ the fine | looks so much as a slight variation in others : the 
fall in the shoulders:” the first of these elegancies | discrepancy may lie in the last place we should 
may be acquired by carriage and deportment, but | think of looking for it; some little trespass may 
how the head should be fitted on the shoulders is | have been committed in the neighbourhood of the 
no such work of art ; this “ fall in the shoulders,” | eyes, nose, or mouth, the most sacred to expre® 
so miscalled, arises from a fulness of muscle which | sion; theseare the minor points of major importance, 
anatomists call the ¢rapezius, the line of which by | which have reference to such hair’s-breadth devit 
taking a fine sloping direction on each side of the | tions or additions as make a more sensible different 
neck relieves the long lize of a too long neck, and in the appearance of an individual than an inch 0 
adds grace to one of a moderate length ; and it is two in the general height. Now as it is almost 
from a scantiness of this muscle we get the vulgar as difficult to find out the place where the disturb- 
idea of square shoulders. ance lies as to give a reason for it when discovered, 
The general form and outline of all faces, espe- | the fact would seem to be left exclusively for the 
cially as they are seen in profile, are of three orders: development of true and tasteful art. And here, 
the straight, the convex, and the concave. The again, a practical distinction is necessary to be made 
straicht face is’considered the handsomest, and may between two persons of equal scientific knowledge 
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| but different perceptibilities: for example,—let Larger and more expressive balls to the eyes : 


each attempt to draw the figure, and it may serve to | more determined lids: the straightness of the eve- 
show how possible it is for the most correct of the | brows rather interrupted than arched. ; 

__ Each feature undergoing a modification of the 
the one shall draw it mechanically, the other feel- | lines, and supplied by the particular additions 
ingly; the one shall give you its character, the other | alluded to, which increase the expression and deter- 
its expression ; in other words, the one shall be /mine the character of the face in its different 
anatomically, the other naturally correct. What- | stages. 
ever may be the labour and pains bestowed upon | ; : ; ae 
the subject, it must be so felt before it is imitated | P'ATNNESS, WITH EXPRESSION AND INTELLECT. 
that the practice shall become as much an affair of , Considered probably in its intellectual advance- 
the head as the hand, and thus furnish the only ment as the connecting link between Plainness with 
ocular proof of that expression which could be in| Expression and Intellect, and Beauty without 
no other way eapressed. Or, again, if looked at, either. 
in reference to the common process of /racing, The general form of the face losing still more of 
where the original is seen through a transparent | its irregularity: the forehead rather higher: the 
medium, and the copy would seem to lie within | lower part of the face proportionably refined, and 
the compass of a pair of eyes and hands ;—let the | partaking more of the nature and character of 
same experiment be made by two persons of the | Beauty. 
same executive skill, but if unequal in taste, it will, The eyelids, as in this last stage of improvement, 
be seen to what an extent they will make the dif-| more full and determined, by an increase of the 
ference between the mere points and the intention; | muscular attendance alluded to: the rest of the 
between the spirit and meaning of the subject and | features equally balanced and sustained : the whole 
that which has no other distinction than that of | expression gathering strength by union and 
being mechanically correct ; the lines of one only | compact. 
appearing to be in perfect drawing, while the lines , Still making a stronger effort (as it were) to 
of neither shall be out of place. Or, as a more | approach the line of Beauty. 
familiar illustration : were two scientific persons to 
sit down to an instrument with equal mechanical 
powers, but differing, as aforesaid, in taste, the | 
same line might be drawn between the understand- 





ing and the ear: although they may strike the same THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
notes and in the same order, the one will give the | a. yr a 

feeling of the air, the other the notes only which | By Cartatn Mayne Re. 
should produce it ; the one will enter into the m/nd/ (Continued from p. 64.) 

of the composer, while the other will entertain you 

with what you have no mind to hear: they shall | CHAPTER XIV. 


also be strictly in time ; but how either may turn | ; 
that time to account will serve to mark the differ-| Were the Chiltern Hills stripped of the timber, 
ence between the use one makes of his time and the | which screens a considerable portion of their surface, 
manner in which the other throws histimeaway! | they would present a striking resemblance to those 
portions of the great North American Steppes, 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. /known in trapper-parlance as “ rolling prairies.” 
PLAIXNNESS. With equal truthfulness might they be likened to 
; ‘the ocean, after a great storm, when the waves no 
Instead of the arched eyebrows, the straight longer carry their foaming crests, and the undula- 
and contracted: for the full eye not unfrequently tions of the swell have, to a certain extent, lost their 


represented by the small, grey, with smaller pupil ; parallelism. If you can fancy the liquid element 


the lids weak and indistinct. then suddenly transformed into solid earth, you will 
_ Seldom or ever accompanied by a straight nose: | have a good idea of the shape of the “ Chilterns.” 

in this instance, irregular, large at bottom, and| From time immemorial have these hills enjoyed a 
narrow and contracted at top. peculiar reputation. in the forward march of 


_ The long upper lip, as opposed to the short: f£ngland’s agriculture it was long ere their sterile 
instead of the undulating line which separates the | soil tempted the touch of the plough; and even 
lips, remarkably straight, and tending to a point at | to this-day vast tracts of their surface lie unre- 
the extremes ; the muscles surrounding the mouth | ¢laimed—in “ commons” covered with heath, furze, 


elongating with it. Lal or forests of beechwood. 
The general form of the face inclined to the At various periods of our history, their fame 
square, in distinction from the oval. has not been of the fairest. Their wild woods, 


while giving shelter to the noble stag, and other 
creatures ot the chase, also served as a choice retreat 

General forms, as in the figure of Plainness; for the ontlaw andthe robber; and in those days, it 
the individuality approaching somewhat nearer to became necessary to appoint a “ steward,’’ with a 
Seauty. body of armed attendants, to give safe-conduct to the 
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traveller, passing through their limits. Hence the | 


origin of that noted office—now happily a sinecure 
—though, unhappily, not the only sinecure by thou- 
sands enjoyed in this heavily-taxed land. 
Near the eastern verge of the Chiltern country is 
situated the noble park of Bulstrode. It is one of 
the most ancient enclosures in England—older than 
the conquest of the Norman, perhaps as old as 
that of the Roman. During the later period, it 
was the scene of strife—as the remains of a Saxon 
encampment lying within the limits— with the 
singular legend attached to it—will testify. 
Extending over an area of a thousand acres, there 
is scarce a rood of it that could be called level 
ground—the camp enclosure, already mentioned, 
forming the single exception. The surface exhibits 
a series of smooth rounded hills, and undulating 
ridges, separated from each other by deep valley- 
like ravines—the concavities of the latter so resem- 
bling the convexities of the former, as to suggest 
the idea that the hills have been scooped out of the 
valleys, aud placed in an inverted position beside 
them. The park itself offers a true type of the 
scenery of the Chilterns—the ocean swell suddenly 
brought to a stand, the waves, and the “ troughs ”’ 


! 


ee 


— 


féte—old and young, fair and dark, comely and 
common-looking, all equally joyous and gleeful, 
At a later hour, along the same roads, and in 
somewhat similar fashion, would pass groups of 
higher quality—for in those days the féte cham. 
pétre was a popular mode of amusement; where 
rank was, for the moment, laid aside, as an incon- 
venieut incumbrance, and it was not considered 
altogether outre for high-born dames to mingle in 
the morris dance, or the squire to take a hand at 
single stick, or bowls, with his rustic retainers. 
Even royalty was accustomed to accede to such 
condescension. 
* # #* # - 
The great bell of Bulstrode is tolling the hour of 
ten. The guests begin to arrive within the limits. 
of the park. In twos and threes, or knots of 
larger numbers, are they seen mottling the grassy 


undulations, some wending their way towards the 





between, having lost their parallelism. The val-| 
leys traverse in different directions, here running | 


into each other — there shallowing upward or 
ending abruptly in deep romantic dells—thickly 
copsed with hawthorn, holly, or hazel, the favourite 
haunts of the nightingale. The ridges join each other 
ina similar fashion, or rise into isolated hills, so 
smoothly coped as to seem artificial. Belts of 
shrubbery, and clumps of gigantic trees—elm, oak, 
beech, and chestnut—mottle the slopes, or crown 
their summits ; while the spaces between exhibit a 





sward of that vivid verdure only to be seen on the | 


pastures and parks of Old England. Such was Bul- 
strode Park in the seventeenth century—such with 


but slight change, is it at the present day—a worthy | 


residence for the noblest family in the land. 
* * . * * 

It was the morning of the féte arranged by Sir 
Marmaduke Wade, to celebrate the anniversary of 
his son’s birthday, and at the same time to com- 
memorate his return to the paternal mansion. 

The red aurora of an autumnal sunrise had given 
promise of a brilliant day; and as if to keep that 
promise, a golden sun, already some degrees above 
the horizon, was gradually mounting into a canopy 
of cloudless blue. 

His beams striking obliquely through the foliage 
of the forest, fell with a subdued light upon the 
earth; but in the more open undulations of the 
park they had already drawn up the dew from the 
grass, and the verdant turf seemed to invite the 
footstep—like some vast carpet spread over the 
arena of the expected sports. 

It was evident that the invitation of Sir Marma- 
duke had been extensively circulated, and accepted. 
On every road and path tending in the direction of 
his residence, and from a distance of many miles, 
groups of rustics in their gayest holiday dresses, 
could be seen proceeding towards the scene of the 


| 
| 
} 


grand house, others proceeding to the spot selected 
as the scene of the sports. This is the old Saxon 
camp, which occupies the table top of a hill, directly 
in front of the mansion, but with a deep valley inter- 
vening. 

Each group, on entering the park, proceeds first to 
the house to offer obeisance to their generous 
host, who receives them on the terrace-like parterre, 
in front of the building. Sir Marmaduke is net 
alone. He is flanked by two fair creatures known 
to most of those who draw near, as his daughter 
and niece. 

She with the brilliant face, the golden hair, the tall 
figure, and majestic mien, is Mistress Marion, with 
whom every one is acquainted. 

With the pretty petite blonde cf more timid 
aspect they are not so familiar: as she has not been 
so long resident among them. But the face of Lora 
Lovelace is one that will soon make friends ; and 
among the observers there are some who think it 
will even bear favourable comparison with that of 
her queenly cousin. 

The youth who stands by Mistress Lora’s side— 


apparently very attentive to her—is the young 
courtier, to celebrate whose birthday, the fete 
_is being held. 


Each group of guests after saluting, passes 
silently on to the camp. 
Now and then a larger crowd chances to come 


together, in front of the mansion; and then 


| moves off towards the camp, in the most amiable of 


a voice cries out, ‘Three cheers for Sir Marma- 
duke !” 

Three cheers are heartily given, with “ Three for 
Master Walter!” and then some gallant rustic, 
with lusty lungs, calls out, “ Three cheers for Mis- 
tress Marion!” which last are uttered with true 
English enthusiasm, to be followed by three more 
for ‘* Mistress Lora!” after which the contented band 


tempers. 

A little later, and the guests of “quality” 
arrive; when the parterre becomes enlivened with 
the presence of high-born dames and cavaliers, 


picturesquely costumed after ‘the fashion of the 
times. 
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{hese are received within the mansion,—most | till the blue light of morning was breaking over the 
of them being the friends and acquaintances of Sir _meadows of the Colne, that the wearied roysterers 
Marmaduke, and among them more than one, whose | staggered over the old bridge, and returned to their 
name has since become engraved upon the tablet of | temporary quarters at the road-side inn. While the 
Eugland’s history. horses of the troop were in the hands of the 

After a time all together proceed to the old | farriers, they had spent a few hours tossing upon a 
camp; and without further ceremony the sports | brace of the best beds the inn afforded ; and it was 
are set on foot. close upon the hour of noon, when Scarthe awoke, 
and called for a cup of burnt sack to steady his 

’ _nherves—quivering after the night’s carouse. 
ee | A slight breakfast sufliced for both captain and 

The bells of Uxbridge were tolling the hour of ; cornet; and this despatched, they had ordered the 
noon. Scarthe’s Cuirassiers were still by the road- | troop to horse, and were now about to march 
side inn, though in full armour, and each trooper forward. 
standing by his horse, ready to take saddle. _  Comrades!’’ cried Scarthe, addressing himself 

It was a late hour to begin their march, but they | to his followers, as soon as he felt fairly fixed in his 
had been detained. The freshly rasped hoofs of saddle. “ We've been spending the night in a nest 
the horses would declare the cause of the deten- | of rebels. This Uxbridge is a town of traitors— 
tion. The forges of Uxbridge had been called into | Quakers and Puritans—alike disloyal knaves.”’ 
requisition for the shoeing of the troop. | “ They are, by Gee-gee-ged!’’ hiccuped Stubbs, 

There was no special need for haste. They had | trying to hold himself upright on his horse. 
not far to go; and the duty upon which they were | “ They are; youspeak true, captain—they’re all 
bent, could be entered upon at any hour. At twelve | you say,” chorused several of the troopers, who had 
they were all ready for the vowte. /come away without settling their scores. 

“To horse!’ was uttered in the usual abrupt, “Then let them go to the devil!’ muttered 
tone of command ; and at the same instant, the two Searthe, becoming alike regardless of Uxbridge or 
officers were seen issuing from the open doorway of | its interests. ‘ Let’s look to what's before us. No 
the inn. _—not that. First, what’s behind us. No pretty 

The clattering of steel, as the cuirassiers sprang | girls in the innhere. Ah! That’sa pity. Never 
to their saddles, could be heard on the calm air of | mind the women, so long as there’s wine. Hillo, 
that autumn noon, to the distance of a mile. ‘lhe | Old Boniface! Once more set your taps a-flowing. 
shopkeepers of Uxbridge heard it; and were only | What will you drink, vagabonds ? Beer ?” 
too glad when told its interpretation. All night “ Ay, ay—anything you like, noble Captain.” 





long Scarthe’s royal swash-bucklers had been “ Beer, Boniface ; and for me more sack. What 
swaggering through the streets, disturbing the | say you, Stubbs?” 

tranquillity of their town, and leaving manyascore| “Sack, sa-a-ck!” stammered the cornet. ‘ Burn 
unsettled. \it brown! Sa-a-ck. Nothing like it, by Ge-ged !” 


No wonder they rejoiced, when that clinking of | “ Who pays?” inquired the landlord, evidently 
sabres, and clashing of cuisses, declared the de- | under some apprehension as to the probability of 


parture of Captain Scarthe and his following. this ultimate order being for cash. 
Their men having mounted, the two officers, ‘“ Pays, knave!” shouted Scarthe, pulling a gold 


betook themselves to their saddles, but with less | piece from his doublet, and sbieing it in the land- 
alertness. The cornet seemed to have a difficulty | lord’s face. “ Do you take the king’s cuirassiers 
in finding the stirrup ; and even after he had suc- | for highway robbers? The wine—the wine! Quick 
ceeded in getting into his seat, it appeared an open | with it, or I’ll draw your corks with the point of my 
question whether he should be able to keep it. | sword.” 
Stubbs was intoxicated ! With the numerous staff which an inn in those 
His superior was affected in a similar way, | times could afford to maintain, both the beer and 
though in a less degree. At all events he did not | the more generous beverage were soon within 
show his tipsiness so palpably. He was able to | reach of the lips of those intended to partake of 
mount into his saddle, without the hand of the helper; | them. The native drink was brought first; but out 
and when there, could hold himself upright. Habit | of deference to their officers, the men refrained from 
may have given him this superiority over his | partaking of it till the sack was scalded and poured 
comrade: for Scarthe was an old soldier, and | into the cups. Scarthe seized the goblet presented 





Stubbs was not. to him, and raising it aloft, called out— 
The carouse of the preceding night had com-| “The King!” 
menced at the road-side inn—early in the evening.| “The King, by Ge-ged,’’ seconded Stubbs. 


The incident that had there occurred—not of the ‘The King—the King!” vociferated fifty voices 
most comforting nature, either to Scarthe or his of their followers—the by-standers echoing the 
cornet— had stimulated them to continue at their | phrase in faint murmurings. 
cups, only transferring the scene to the inns of | ‘‘ Goblets to the ground!’ commanded the cap- 
Uxbridge. A stray cavalier or two, picked up in tain, at the same time tossing his own into the 
the town, had furnished them with the right sort | middle of the road. 
of associates for admitting frolic; and it was not The action was imitated by every man in the 
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h throwing away his empty drinking 
vessel, till the ground was strewed with pots of 
ining pewter. 

“ Forward—march !”’ 

And with a mad captain at their head, and a 
maudlin cornet in the rear, the troopers filed off 
from the inn, and moved clanking and clattering up 
the road in the direction of Jarret’s Heath. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

The t bell of Bulstrode was tolling the hour 
of twelve—noon. Within the lines ofthe old 
Saxon encampment a large company was assem- 
bled. There were thousands in all, and yet they 
were not crowded together: for the circular area 
inclosed by the boundaries of the camp, is three quar- 
ters of a mile in circumference. Some were roaming 
over the ground, some seated under shady trees on 
the summit of the turf-grown moat. Here and 
there might be seen large numbers forming a 


“ring ”’—the oe of some sport that was 


progressing in their midst. 
Of — there were many kinds carried on at 

once. 

huge leathern ball, inflated with hot air, and bandied 

about amidst a circle of players: the game being to 

a the ball passing from one to the other. 


ere you might see another party engaged in a_ 


game of *‘ bowls,” fashionable as the favourite of 
Royalty ; and further on, a crowd clustered around 


the sport of “ single-stick,’’ where two stout fellows | 
were cudgelling one another, as if determined upon | 


a mutual cracking of skulls—a feat, however, not 
so easy of accomplishment. 


Not far off you might behold the gentler sport 


of “kiss in the ring,” where blue-eyed Saxon girls _ 


were pursued by their rustic beaux, and easily 
overtaken. 


At another place you might witness a wrestling | 


match, a game of foot race, or quoits, with “ pitching 
the stone,” leaping, and vaulting. 

At a short distance off, and outside the fosse, 
might have been seen an al fresco kitchen, on an 
extensive scale, where the servants of Sir Marma- 
duke were engaged in roasting immense barons of 
beef, and huge hogs cut half-wise. An hour or 
ae and this spot would be the most attractive 
of all. 

A stranger at that hour arriving in Bulstrode 
Park, and entering within the limits of the old 


Saxon encampment, could not have failed to form a | 
high idea of the happiness of England’s people—its | 
rural peasantry in particular. In the bright, cheer- | 


ful faces there surrounding him, he could scarce have 
detected a trace of care or sorrow—scarce a shadow 
of that dark cloud that was hovering over the land, 
soon to burst forth in a storm, such as England had 
never known—a tempest only to be appeased by 
the dethroning and death of a king! ‘ 

Perhaps in the intervals between the sports— 
when the minds of the spectators were no longer 
occupied by the game—an occasional look might 


have been noticed, or a speech heard, indicating | 





ere was played the game of “ balloon,” a_ 


a 


' that the political sky was not so clear as it 


seemed. 
Here and there a knot of sturdy yeomen might 
be seen, standing close together, so that their con. 


| versation might not be overheard, discussing amone 
’ § among 


themselves some late edict of royalty; and gene. 


' rally in tones of condemnation. 


_ The arbitrary exactions, of which one and all of 
them had of late been victims ; the tyrannous modes 
of taxation—hitherto unheard of in England—ship, 

coat, and conduct money—forced loans under the 

‘farcical title of benevolences ; and, above all, the 

_ billeting of profligate soldiers in private houses, on 

| individuals, who by some slight act or speech had 

_ given offence to the king—or some of his satellites 

_—these were the topics of the time. 

Conjoined with these grievances were discussed 
the kindred impositions and persecutions of that 
_ iniquitous council, the Court of High Commission— 
that for cruel zeal rivalled even the Inquisition— 
and the infamous Star Chamber, that now numbered 
its victims by thousands. 

These truculent tools of tyranny had been for ten 
_years in the full performance of their flagitious 
work ; but instead of crushing out the spirit of a 
brave people—which was their real aim and end— 
they had only been preparing it for a more deter- 
mined and effective resistance. 

The trial of Hampden—the favourite of Buck- 
inghamshire — for his daring refusal to pay the 
arbitrary impost of “ship money,” had met with 
the approbation of all good men; while the judges, 
who condemned him, were denounced on all sides 
as worse than “ unjust.” 

To its eternal glory be it told, that nowhere was 
this noble spirit more eminently displayed than in 
the shire of Bucks—nowhere in those days was the 
word liberty so often or so emphatically pronounced. 
Shall I say, alas ! the change ? 

‘True, it was spoken only in mutterings—low, 
but earnest—like thunder heard far off over the 
_ distant horizon—heard only in threats, but ready, 
at any moment, to play its red lightnings athwart 
the sky of despotism ! 

Such mutterings might have been heard in the 
park of Sir Marmaduke Wade. In the midst of 
that joyous /féte, signs and sounds of a more 
serious import might have been detected, inter- 
mingling with scenes of the most light-hearted 
hilarity. 

It may be wondered why those sentiments of 
freedom were not more openly declared. But that 
is easy of explanation. If among the assemblage 
who assisted at the spectacle of the féte, there were 
enemies to Court and King, there were also many 
who were not friends to the cause of the people. 
In the crowd which occupied the old camp, there 
| was a liberal sprinkling of spies and informers, with 
eyes sharply set to see, and ears to catch, every 
sound that might be tainted with treason. No 
man knew how soon he might be made the victim 
of a denunciation ; how soon he might stand in the 
awe-inspiring presence of the High Commission 
Court or the dread “ Chamber of Stars.” 
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No wonder that men expressed their sentiments | rounded her. Marion Wade was a full-grown 
with caution. ae woman, and had been so for more than a year. 
Among the gentry present there was a similar | She had been wooed by many—by some worshipped 


| difference of opinion upon political matters — | even to idolatry. Wealth and title, youth and 
_ even among members of the same family. But | age, lands and lordships, had been laid at her feet ; 
' such topics of discussion were studiously avoided, | and all alike rejected—not with the proud flourish 


as unbecoming the occasion ; and no one carelessly | of the triumphant flirt, but with the tranquil dig- 
contemplating the faces of the fair dames and gay | nity of a woman who can only be wed after being 
cavaliers grouped laughingly together, could have | won. 
suspected the presence of any sentiment thatsprang | Among the many aspirants to her hand, there 
was not one who could tell the tale of conquest. 
More than once had that tale been whispered ; but 
CHAPTER XVIL the world would not believe it. It would be a 
r proud boast for him who should achieve it. 

There was one exception to this general hilarity} It had been at length achieved, though the world 
—one heart in that brilliant throng that had as yet | knew it not. One only suspected it, one whose 
taken no share in its happiness. It was the heart | opportunities had been far laetnd those of the 





of Marion Wade. world. Her cousin, Lora Lovelace, had not failed 
She whose smile was felt as a blessing wherever | to feel surprise at those lonely rides—lonely from 
it fell, was in that hour herself unblessed. choice—since her own companionship had been 


Her bosom was a chaos of aching unrest. There | repeatedly declined. Neither had Lora failed to 


_ was one wanting in that concourse whose presence | observe how Marion had chafed and fretted at the 
only could have given it peace. 


command of Sir Marmaduke, causing their discon- 
Ever since entering the enclosure of the camp, | tinuance. There were other circumstances besides: 
had the eye of Marion Wade been wandering over | the lost glove, and the bleeding wrist ; the fevered 


the heads of the assembled spectators—over the | sleep at night, and the dreamy reverie by day. 
_ fosse towards the gates of the park, where some late | How could Lora shut her eyes to signs so sig- 


guests still continued to straggle in. nificant ¢ 

Evidently was she searching for some one who did She loved, herself, and could interpret them. No 
not appear: for her glance, after each sweeping tour | wonder she should suspect that her cousin was in 
of discovery, fell back upon the faces around her | love; no wonder she should feel sure that Marion’s 
with an ill-concealed expression of disappointment. | heart was given away ; though whither, or to whom, 

When the last of the company appeared to have | she was still ignorant as any stranger within the 
arrived, the expression deepened to chagrin. limits of the camp. 

Her reflections, had they been uttered aloud, “Marion,” said she, drawing close up to her 
would have given a clue to that discontent betray- | cousin, and whispering so as not to be overheard, 
“you are not happy to-day ¢”’ 

“He comes not—he wills not to come! Was there “ You silly child! what makes you think so ?”’ 


| nothing in those looks? I’ve been mad to think “ How can one help it? In your looks—~—” 


of him—madder to act as I have done! And what “Ah! what of my looks, Lora ?”’ 
will he think of me? what can he? He took up| ‘“ Dear Marion, don’t mind me. It’s because | 
my glove—perhaps a mere freak of curiosity or | dread that others may notice them. There’s 


_ caprice—only to fling it down again in disdain? | Winifred Wayland has been watching you; and, 
_ Now I know he cares not to come—else would he | more still, that wicked Dorothy Dayrell has been 





have been here. Walter ‘promised to introduce | keeping her eyes on you as a cat upon a mouse. 
him—to me—to me! Oh! there was no lure in| Dear Marion, do try to look different, and don’t 
that. He knows he might have introduced him-| give them something to talk about: for you 
self. Have I not almost invited him! Oh! the | know that’s just what Dorothy Dayrell would 
humiliation!” | desire.” 

Despite her painful reflections, she tried to look! “Look different, Lora! Why, how do I look, 
smiling and gay. But the effort was unsuccessful. _ pray ?”’ 
Among those standing near there were some who “Ah! Marion, | needn’t tell you how. You 
did not fail to notice her wan brow and wandering ‘now how you feel, and from that you might tell 
glance ; dames envious of her distinction—gallants, how you look.” 
who, for one smile from her provokingly pretty lips,| “ Ho! sage little cousin, you must explain. What 
would have instantly sacrificed their long Jove- | is it in my appearance that has struck you? Tell 
locks, and plucked from their beavers those tokens | me, I pray.” 
they had sworn so hypocritically to wear. “You want me to be candid, Marion ?” 

There was only one, however, who could guess “T do, I do!” 
at the cause, and that one could only guess at it. The answer was given with an eagerness that 
One alone had any suspicion that the heart of left Lora no wish to withhold her explanation. 
Marion Wade was also wandering as well as her ‘‘ Marion,”’ said she, with her lips close to the 
eyes. A knowledge of this fact would have created ear of her who was intended to hear it, “ you are 
surprise—almost wonder—in the circle that sur- in love!” 
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t F Nonsense, chit! What puts such a thought _ And is not 2?” 


into your silly head ?” 

“ No nonsense, Marion ; I know it by your looks. 
I don’t know who has won you, dear cousin; [ only 
know he’s not here to-day. You’ve been expecting 
him. He hasn’t come. Now?” 

“ You’re either a great little deceiver, or a great 
little conjuror, Lora. In which of these categories 
am I to class you?” 

“ Not in the former, Marion; you know that. 
Oh! it needs no conjuring for me to tell; but 

ray don’t let it be so easy for others to read your 
secret, | entreat you — .”’ 

“You are welcome to your suspicions,’’ said 
Marion, interrupting her. “ And now, dear cousin, 
I shall relieve you from them, by making them a 
certainty. It is of no use trying any longer to 
keep that a secret which in time you would be sure 
to discover for yourself, I suppose. J am in love. 
I tell you, cousin Lora, I am in love with one who 
is not here. Why should I feel ashamed to tell it 

ou? Nay, if I only thought he loved me as I do 
him, I’d care little that the whole company knew 
it—and much less either Winifred Wayland or 
Dorothy Dayrell.” 

Just then the voice of this last-mentioned per- 
sonage was heard in animated conversation, inter- 


’ 


spersed with peals of laughter, in which a large | 


party was joining. 

It was nothing new for Dorothy to be the centre 
of acircle of laughing listeners: for she was one of 
the wits of the time. Her talk might not have 
terminated the dialogue between the cousins, but 
for the mention of a name—to Marion Wade of 
all-absorbing interest. 

Walter had just finished relating his adventure 
of the preceding night. 

“ And this wonderful cavalier ?’”’ asked Dorothy, 
“who braved the bullying captain, and frightened 
the fierce footpads,—did he favour you with his 
name, Master Wade ?” 

* Qh yes!’ answered Walter. “He gave me 
that in full—Henry Holtspur.”’ 

“Henry Holtspur! Henry MHoltspur!” cried 
several in a breath, as if the name was not new to 
them, but connected with some peculiar signification. 

‘** It’s the cavalier who rides a black horse,” ex- 
plained one. “ The ‘black horseman,’ the people 
call him. One lately come into this neighbourhood. 


Lives in the old forest house of Stone Dean. No- | 


body knows him.”’ 
“ And yet everybody appears to be talking of 
him! Mysterious individual! Some troubadour 


returned from the East ?’’ suggested Winifred 
Wayland. 


“Some trader from the West, more like,” re- | 


marked Dorothy Dayrell, with a sneer, “‘ whence I 
presume he has imported his levelling sentiments ; 
and a savage for his servant, too, ’tis said. Did you 
see aught of his Indian, Master Wade ?” 

“No,” said the youth, “and very little of him- 
self; as our ride together was after night. But I 


had hopes of seeing more of him to-day. He pro- | 


mised to be here.”’ 


“T think not. I haven’t yetseenhim. ’T 


is . 
possible he may be among the crowd over el 


or somewhere through the camp. With your 
mission, ladies, I shall go in search of him,” 

‘Oh! do! do!” exclaimed half a score of female 
voices. “ By all means, Master Wade; find the 
gentleman. You have our permission to intro. 
duce him. Tell him we’re all dying to make his 
acquaintance.” 

Walter went off among the crowd, traversed the 
camp in all directions, and returned without the 
object of his search. 

‘* How cruel of him not to come!” remarked the 
gay Dayrell, as Walter was seen returning alone, 
“If he only knew the disappointment he is causing! 
We might have thought less of it, Master Walter, 
if you hadn't told us he intended to be here. Now 
I tor one shall fancy your féte very stupid without 
him.” 

‘‘He may still come,” suggested Walter. “J 
think there are some other guests who have not yet 
arrived.”’ 


pers 


of the by-standers; ‘“‘ yonder’s somebody—a man on 
horseback—on the heath yonder, outside the palings 
of the park. He appears to be going towards the 
gate.” 

_ Jl eyes were turned in the direction indicated. 
| A horseman was upon the heath outside, about a 
| hundred yards distant from the enclosure ; but he 
_ was not going towards the gate. 

_ “Nota bit of it,”’ cried Dorothy Dayrell. “He's 
changed his mind about that. See! He heads his 
horse at the palings! Going to take them? He 
isin troth! High—over! There’s a leap worth 
looking at!” 

And the fair speaker clapped her little hands in 
admiration of the feat. 

There was one other who beheld it with an ad- 
miration, which; though silent, was not less enthu- 
siastic. The joy that had commenced sparkling in 
the eyes of Marion Wade, as soon as the strange 
horseman appeared in sight, was now heightened to 
a feeling of proud triumph. 

‘* Who is “ ?’’ asked half a score of voices, as 
the bold horseman cleared the enclosure. 

“‘1t is he—the cavalier we have just been speaking 
_ of,’ answered Walter, hurrying away to receive the 
guest, who was now coming on at an easy gallop 
towards the camp. 
| “The black horseman!—the black horseman !” 

was the cry that rose up from the crowd; while the 
| rustics rushed up to the top of the moat to give the 
new comer a welcome, 











| “The black horseman! huzza!’’ proclaimed a 
| voice with that peculiar intonation that calls for a 
' general cheer—which was given, as the cavalier, 
| riding into their midst, drew his steed to a halt. 

“ They know him, at least,’’ remarked the fair 
| Dayrell, with a toss of her aristocratic head. 
|“ How popular he appears to be! Can any one 
explain it f” 

‘It’s always the way with new people,” said a 


“ You are right, Master Wade,” interposed one | 
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satiriss Who stood near, * especially when they 
make their débéé a little mysteriously. The rustic 
has a wonderful relish for the unknown.”’ 

Marion stood silent, her eye sparkling with 
ride, on beholding the homage paid to her own 


eart’s hero. The sneering interrogatories of 
Dorothy Dayrell she answered only in thought. 

“ Grand and noble !’’ was her reflection. “ That 
is the secret of his popularity. Ah ! the instincts 
of the people rarely errintheir choice. He is true 
to them—he is noble !”’ 

For Marion, herself, a sweeter triumph was in 
store. 

The curiosity of the crowd that had collected on 
the arrival of the black horseman was passing away. 
The people had returned to their sports ; or with ad- 
niring looks were following the famous steed to his 
stand under the trees. From an instinct of delicacy, 
peculiar to the country people, they had abandoned 
the cavalier to the companionship of his young host, 
who was now conducting him towards the promised 
presentation. 

They had arrived within a few paces of the 
spot where Marion was standing. Her face was 
averted, as if she knew not who was advancing. 
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Marion’s fears were fulfilled. She saw by Lora’s 
looks that the gauntlet, cruel and conspicuous tell- 
tale, was under the eye and in the thoughts of her 
cousin. 

“It is yours, Marion!” said the latter, pointing 
towards the plumed hat of the cavalier, and look- 
ing up, with an air more affirmative than inquiring. 

“ Mine! what, Lora? Yonder black beaver and 
plumes ? What have I to do with them ?” 

“Ah! Marion, you mock me. Look under the 
plumes. What see you there ?”’ 

“ Something that looks like a lady’s glove. Is it 
one, I wonder ?” 

“Tt is Marion.” 

“So it is, in troth, This strange gentleman 
must have a mistress, then. Who should have 
thought of it ?” 

* It is yours, cousin.” 

“Mine? My glove do you mean? You are 
jesting, little Lora ?” 

“Tt is you who jest, Marion. Did you not tell 
me that you had lost your glove ?” 

“Tdid. I dropped it. I must have dropped it 
—somewhere.”’ 





But her heart told her he was near. So, too, the | 
whisperings of those who stood around. She dared 
not turn towards him. She dreaded to encounter 
his eye, lest it might look slightingly upon her. 
That studied inattention could not continue. 
She looked towards him at last. Her gaze became 
fixed—upon an object which appeared conspicuous 
upon the brow of his beaver—a white gauntlet ! 
Joy supreme! Words could not have spoken 
lainer. The token had not only been taken up, 
ut treasured. Love’s challenge had been accepted! 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


A glove, a ribbon, a lock of hair, in the hat of a 
gentleman, was but the common affectation of the 
cavalier times, and only proclaimed its wearer the 
recipient of some fair lady’s favour. There were 
many of the young gallants on the ground, who 
bore such adornments ; and therefore no one took 
any notice of the token in the hat of Henry 


Holtspur, excepting those for whom it had a | 


particular interest. 
There were two who felt this interest, though 
from different motives. They were Marion Wade 


“Then he must have picked it up,” rejoined 
Lora, with significant emphasis. 

“ But, dear cousin, do you really think yonder 
gauntlet is mine ¢”’ 

“O Marion, Marion! you know it is yours ?” 

Lora spoke half upbraidingly. 

“ How do you know you are not wronging me ?” 
rejoined Marion, in an evasive tone. “ Let me take 
a good look at it. Aha! my word, Lora, I think 
you are right. It does appear as if it were my 
gauntlet—at least it is very like the one I lost the 
other day, when out a-hawking ; and for the want 
of which my poor wrist got so sadly scratched. 
It’s frightfully like my glove.” 

“ Yes, Marion! so like, that it is the same.”’ 

“ If so, how came it yonder?” inquired Marion, 
with an air of apparent simplicity. 

“ Ah, how ?” repeated Lora. 

“Tie must have found it in the forest.” 

“Tt is very impudent of him to be wearing it 
then.” 

“Very, indeed, very.’’ 

“Suppose any one should recognize it as yours ? 
Suppose uncle should do so?” 

“There is no fear of that,’ interrupted Marion. 
“ T have worn those gloves only twice. You are the 





and Lora Lovelace. Marion saw the glove with 
supreme joy ; and yet the moment after she felt 
fear. Why? She feared it might be identified. | 


Lora saw it with surprise. Why? Because it was | 


identified. At the first glance Lora had recognized | 


only one who has seen them on my hands. Father 
does not know them. You won't tell him, Lora ?” 
“Why should I not?” 
“Because — because, cousin, it may lead to 
trouble. May be this strange gentleman has no idea 


the white gauntlet, and knew it was Marion’s. _ to whom the glove has belonged. He has picked it 
It was just this, that the latter had been dread- | up on the road somewhere, and stuck it in his hat 


ing. She feared not its being recognized by any one | 


else—not even by her father. She knew the good 
knight had more important matters upon bis mind, 
and could not have told one of her gloves from 
another. But far different was it with her cousin, 
who having a more intelligent discrimination in such 
tritles, would be likely just then to exert it. 


out of caprice or conceit. I’ve heard many such 
favours are borne with no better authority. Let 
him keep it, and wear it, if it so please him. I 
care not, so long as he don’t know whose it is. 
Don’t you say anything about it to any one. If 
father should know, or Walter—ah ! Walter, young 
as he is, would insist upon fighting with him; and 
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I have no doubt that this black horseman would be 
a us antagonist.” 

“Oh! rion,” cried Lora, alarmed at the very 
thought of such a contingency. “ I shall not men- 
tion it—nor you—do not for the world. Let him 
keep the glove, however dishonourably he may have 
come by it. I care not, dear cousin, so long as it 
does not compromise you.” 

“ No fear of that,” muttered Marion, in a confi- 
dent tone, apparently happy at having so easily 
escaped from the dilemma she had been dreading. 

The whispered conversation of the cousins was at 
this moment interrupted by the approach of Walter, 
conducting the cavalier into the midst of the dis- 
tinguished circle. The youth performed his office 
of introducer with true courtly grace, keeping his 
promise to all; and in a few seconds Henry 
Holtspur had added many new names to the list of 
his acquaintances. 

It is no easy part to play, and play gracefully— 
that of being conspicuously presented; but the 
same courage that had distinguished the cavalier in 
his encounter with Garth and his footpads, was 
again exhibited in that more imposing—perhaps 
more dangerous—presence. 

The battery of bright eyes seemed little to 


embarrass him ; and he returned the salutations of | 


the circle with that modest confidence, which is a 
sure test of the true gentleman. 

It was only when being presented to the last 
individual of the group— strange that Marion 
should be the last—it was only then, that aught 
might have been observed beyond the ceremonious 
formality of an introduction. Then, however, a 
close observer might have detected an interchange 
of glances that expressed something more than 
mere courtesy ; though so quickly and stealthily 
given, as to escape the observation of all upon the 
ground. No one seemed to suspect that Marion 
Wade and Henry Holtspur had ever met before ; 
and yet ofttimes had they met—ofttimes looked into 
each other’s eyes—had done everything but speak ! 
How Marion had longed to listen to that voice, 
that now speaking in soft, earnest tones, sounded in 
her ears, like some sweet music from heaven! 

And yet it spoke not in the language of love. 
There was no opportunity for that. They were sur- 
rounded by watchful eyes, with ears eagerly bent 
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the limits of the camp, now entered, and commenced 


their performance in front of the elevated moat— 
upon which Sir Marmaduke and his friends had 
placed themselves to obtain a better view of the 
spectacle. 

The dancers were of both sexes—girls, boys, and 
men—the girls dressed in gay bodice and kirtle; 
the boys and men in their shirt sleeves, clean 
washed for the occasion, their arms and limbs 
banded with bright ribbons, bells suspended from 
their garters, and other paraphernalia in true 
Morisco style. 

There were some among them wearing character 
dresses—one representing the bold outlaw Robin 
Hood, another his trusty lieutenant, Little John, 
a third the jolly Friar Tuck, and so forth. 

There were several of the girls also in character 
costumes. “ Maid Marian,” the ‘‘ Queen of the 
May,” and other popular personages of the rural 
fancy, were personified. 

The morris dancers soon became the centre of 
general attraction. The humbler guests of Sir 
Marmaduke, having partaken of the cheer which 
he had so liberally provided for them, had returned 
into the camp, and now stood clustered around the 
dancing group with faces expressing the liveliest 
delight. 

Balloons, bowls, wrestling, and single-stick were 
for the time forsaken: for the morris dance was 
tacitly understood, and expected, to be the chief 
attraction of the day. 

It is true, that only peasant girls were engaged 
in it; but among these were more than one remark- 
able for a fine figure and comely face—qualities by 
no means rare in the cottage-homes of the Chilterns. 

Two were especially signalized for their good 
looks—the representatives of Maid Marian and the 
Queen of the May—the former a dark brunette of 
the gipsy type—while the queen was a contrasting 
blonde with a hazel eye and hair of flaxen hue. 

Many a young peasant among their partners in 
the dance, and also in the circle of spectators, 
watched the movements of these rustic belles with 
an interested eye. Ay, and more than one cavalier 
might have been seen to cast admiring glances 
towards Maid Marian, and the Queen of the May. 
While bestowing their praises upon them, in 
stereotyped phrases of gallantry, some of the 


to catch every word passing between them. Not a | stately dames standing around might have found 
sentiment of that tender passion, which both might | cause to be jealous, and some were even so. 


have been eager to pour forth—not a syllable dared 
either of them to utter. 

Under such constraint, the converse of lovers is 
less than pleasant. It even becomes irksome ; and 
scarce did either regret the occurrence of an inci- 
dent which, at that moment, engaging the attention 
of the crowd, relieved them from their mutual 
embarrassment. 





CUAPTER XIX. 


The incident, thus opportunely interfering, was 
the arrival upon the ground of a 
dancers ; who, having finished their rehearsal outside 


party of morris | 





Was Marion Wade among the number ? 

Alas! it was even so. New as the feeling was, 
and slight the incident that called it forth, that fell 
passion had arisen within her. It was the first 
time her heart had been touched with its sting— 
for it was her first love, and too recent to have met 
with a reverse. A pang never felt before, she 
scarce comprehended its nature. She only knew 


| its cause. Holtspur was standing in the front rank 
| of spectators—close to the ring in which the 





morris dancers were moving. As the beautiful 
Bet Dancey—who represented Maid Marian—went 
whirling voluptuously through the figures of the 


dance, her dark gipsy eyes, gleaming with amorous 
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glance of the girl given back, and the passionate 
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| excitement, seemed constantly turned upon him. 

Marion Wade could not fail to observe the glance: , in the same breath; while the crowd, forsaking the 
- for it was recklessly given. It was not this, how- | 
ever, that caused the pain to spring up within her 


bosom. The forest maiden might have gazed all | 
day long upon the face of Henry Holtspur without 
exciting the jealousy of the lady, had that gaze 
failed to elicit a return. But once, as the latter. 
turned quickly towards him, she fancied she saw the | 


thought reciprocated ! 

A peculiar pang, never felt before, like some 
poisoned dart, pierced to the very core of her heart 
—almost causing her to scream. In the rustic 
belle she recognized, or fancied, a rival. 

The pain was not the less from its being her first 
experience of it. On the contrary, it was, perhaps, 
the more poignant; and from that moment she 
stood, cowed and cowering—with blanched brow, 
and blue eye steadily fixed upon the countenance of 
the cavalier, watching with keen anxiety every 
movement of his features. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The dark doubt that had arisen in the mind of 
Marion Wade was not to be resolved in that hour. | 
Scarce had she entered upon her anxious surveil- 
lance, when an incident arose, causing the morris | 
dance to be suddenly interrupted. 

Amidst the shouts, laughter, and cheering that | 
accompanied the spectacle, only a few who had 
strayed outside the enclosure of the camp, caught 
the first tinklings of a strange, and to them inex- 
plicable, sound. It appeared to come from some 
part of the road—outside the main entrance of the 
camp; and resembled a continued clanking of | 
iron implements, combined with the hoof-strokes of | 
a multitude of horses—not going at will, but ridden | 
with that cadenced step that betokens the passage | 





_ of a squadron of cavalry. | 


They who first heard it, had scarce time to make | 
this observation—much less to communicate their 
thoughts to the people inside the camp—when | 
another sound reached their ears, and one equally | 
significant of the movement of mounted men. It | 
was the call of a cavalry bugle commanding the | 
“ Halt.” | 

At the same instant the hoof-strokes ceased to be | 
heard; and, as the last notes of the signal died | 
away in the distant woods, there was an interim of 
profound silence, broken only by the soft cooing of 
the ring-dove, or the shriller piping of the thrush. 

Equally within the camp was the silence com- 
plete. The cheers and laughter had become sud- 
denly hushed, on hearing that unusual sound. The 


ears of all were bent to listen for its repetition ; 


while all eyes were turned in the direction whence 
it appeared to have proceeded. 

There was something ominous in the sudden 
interruption of the sports by a sound unexpected 
as it was ill understood ; and some faces, but the 
moment before beaming with joy, assumed a serious 
aspect. 
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“ Soldiers! Cavalry!” exclaimed several voices 


spectacle of the morris dance, rushed up to the top 
of the moat, and stood listening as before. 

Once more came the clear tones of the caval 
trumpet, this time directing the “ Forward ;”’ and, 
before the signal had ceased to echo over the undu- 
lation of tne park, the first files of a squadron of 
cuirassiers were seen passing between the massive 
piers of the great gateway, and advancing along the 
drive which conducted towards the mansion. 

File followed file in regular order—each horseman 
as he debouched from under the shadow of the trees 
appearing to become a-blaze by the sudden flashing 


of the sunbeams upon the plates of his polished 


armour. 

As the troop, riding by twos, had half advanced 
into the open ground, and still continued advancing, 
it presented the appearance of some gigantic snake 
gliding in through the gateway—the steel armour 
representing its scales, and the glittering files 
answering to the vertebrie of the reptile. 

When all had ridden inside, and commenced 
winding over the undulating outlines of the park, 
still more perfect was this resemblance to some vast 
serpent—beautiful but dangerous—gliding slowly 
but surely on to the destruction of a victim. 

“The cuirassiers of the king!”’ 

There were many in the camp who needed not 
this announcement to proclaim the military cha- 
racter of the new comers. ‘The cuirass covering 
the buff doublet, the steel cap and gorget, the 
cuisses on the thighs, the pauldrons protecting the 
shoulders, the rear and vam braces on the arms, all 
marked the mailed costume of the cuirassier ; while 
the colours carried in front by the cornet 9f the 
troop proclaimed them the cuirassiers of the king. 

By the side of this officer rode another, whose 
elegant equipments and spendidly caparisoned 
horse announced him to be the officer in command 
—the captain. 

“The cuirassiers of the king!’’ What wanted 
they in the park of Sir Marmaduke Wade ? Or what 
was their business at his mansion—for thither were 
they directing their march ? 


This question was put by more than one pair of 


lips, but by none less capable of answering it than 
those of Sir Marmaduke himself. 

The spectacle of the morris dance had been alto- 
gether hesdiesl, Both the actors and spectators 
had rushed promiscuously forward upon the moat— 
on that side fronting towards the park—and there, 
having taken their stand, they stood uttering 
exclamations of surprise, or exchanging interroga- 
tories on this new interlude not mentioned in the 
programme of the entertainments. 

At this moment the bugle once more brayed out 
the “ Halt ;” and, in obedience to the signal, the 
cuirassiers again reined their steeds to a stand. 

As the head of the troop had now arrived oppo- 
site to the old camp, and halted at no great distance 
from it, some speeches that passed between the two 
officers could be heard distinctly by the people who 
stood upon the moat. 
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“I say Stubbs,” called out the captain, riding a officers, side by side, loitered around the circular 
length or two out from the troop, and — up | edge of the encampment—followed by a straggling 


towards the camp, “ what the devil are t 
doing up yonder? Can you guess?”’ 


“ Haven’t the most distant idea,’’ answered the 
individual addressed. 


“They appear to be in their holiday toggery— | 


best bibs and tuckers, 
May-making ?” 

“Can't be either,” rejoined Stubbs. “Isn’t the 
season. No, by Ged!” 

“By the smock of Venus! there appear to be 
some pretty petticoats among them! Mayn’t be 
such dull quarters after all.” 

“ No, by Ged! anything but dull, I should say.” 

“ Ride within speaking distance, Stubbs, and ask 
them what the devil they are doing up there.” 

The cornet, thus commanded, clapped spurs to 
his horse; and, after galloping within fifty paces 
of the fosse, pulled up. 

“ What the devil are you doing up there !”’ cried 
he, literally delivering the order with which he had 
been entrusted. 

Of course to such a rude interrogatory neither 
Sir Marmaduke nor any of those who surrounded 
him vouchsafed a response. Some of the common 
people in the crowd, however, called out an answer. 

“We're merry-making. It’s a féte—a féte 
champétre !”’ 

“Oh! that’s it,” said the cornet, turning and 
riding back to communicate tie intelligence to his 
superior officer. 

** Let’s go up and make their acquaintance,” said 
the latter, as Stubbs delivered his report. “ Let 
us examine these rustic beauties of Bucks, giving 
them the advantage of their best habiliments. 
What say you, Stubbs? ” 


“‘ Agreeable,’ was the laconic reply of the) 


cornet. 

** Allons, then! as they say in France. We may 
find something up yonder worth climbing the hill 
for. As they also say in France, nous verrons !”’ 

Ordering the troopers to dismount, and stand 
by their horses, their own being taken by grooms, 
the two officers, in full armour as they were, com- 
menced ascending the steep slope that led to the 
Saxon encampment, 


ey 


CHAPTER XXL. 


“ So, good people,” said Scarthe, as soon as he 
and his companion had entered within the enclo- 


Is’t a Whitsun-ale or a | 


' 
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sure, “you are holding holiday, are you? An’ 


admirable idea in such fine weather; with the 
azure sky over your heads, and the green trees 
before your faces. Pra}, don’t let us interrupt 
your Arcadian enjoyments. Go on with the sports. 
I hope you will have no objection to our becoming 
spectators ?”’ 

“No! no!” cried several voices in response, 
“vou are welcome! gentlemen, you are wel- 
come !”” 

Having thus spoken their permission, the people 
began to disperse over the ground; while the two 


ose rustics | crowd of the lower class of peasants, who continued 


to gratify their curiosity by gazing upon the 
strangers. 

Sir Marmaduke and his friends had returned to 
their former stand, upon the elevated crest of the 
moat, at some distance from the causeway, where 
the officers had entered. The latter were now 
slowly proceeding in that direction ; freely fling. 
ing their jests among the crowd who accompanied 
them; and now and then exchanging a phrase of 
no very gentle meaning, with such of the peasant 
girls as chanced to be crossing their path. 

The host of the féte had already resolved not to 
offer them a welcome. ‘The rude demand made by 
the cornet, coupled with the coarse dialogue be- 
tween the two officers—part of which had been 
overheard—had determined Sir Marmaduke to take 
no notice of them, until they should declare their 
errand. 

He had ordered the morris dance to be resumed; 
and in front of where he stood the dancers had 
reformed their figures, and, with streaming ribbons 
7 ts bells, were again tripping it over the 
tur. 

“ By the toes of Terpsichore, a morris dance !” 
exclaimed the captain of cuirassiers, as he came 
near enough to recognize the costume and 
measure. 

“Is it, by Ged?’ inquired Stubbs. 

** An age since I have seen one !”’ 

“ Never saw one in my life,” rejoined Stubbs; 
“except on the stage. Is it the same?” 

No doubt Stubbs spoke the truth. He had been 
born in the ward of Cheap, and brought up under 
the sound of Bow-bells. 

“Not quite the same,” drawled the captain, 
‘though something like, if 1 remember aright. 
Let us forward, and have a look at it.” 

Hastening their steps a little, the two officers 
soon arrived on the edge of the circle ; and without 
taking any notice of the “ people of quality,” who 
stood upon the platform above, they commenced 
flinging free jibes among the dancers. 

Some of these made answer with spirit—espe- 
cially Little John and the Jolly Friar, who chanced 
to be fellows of a witty turn; and who, in their own 
rude fashion gave back to the two intruders full 
value for what they received. 

Bold Robin—rather a surly fellow for the repre- 


sentative of Sherwood’s hero—received their sallies 


with an indifferent grace—more especially on per- 
ceiving that the eyes of the cuirassier captain 


became lit up with a peculiar fire while following 


Maid Marian through the mazes of the dance. 

But the heart of the pseudo-outlaw was destined 
to be further wrung. A climax was at hand, As 
Marian came to the close of one of her grandest 
pas, the movement had inadvertently brought her 
close to the spot where the cuirassier captain was 
standing. 

“ Bravo! fair Maid Marian!” cried the latter, 
bending towards her, and clasping her gently around 
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the waist. “ Allowa thirsty soldier to drink nectar 
from those pretty lips of thine.” 

And without finishing the speech, or waiting for 
the consent, which he knew would be refused, he 
rotruded his lips through the open visor of his 
helmet, till they came in contact with those of the 


—— 


A blow from her shut fist, received right in 


‘his face, neither disconcerted nor angered this 


daring libertine; but was answered by a loud reckless 
laugh, in which he was joined by his cornet, and 
chorused by some of the less sentimental of the 
spectators. 

There were others, however, who did not seem 
inclined to treat the affair so lightly. 

Cries of “Shame! shame! punish him, Robin!” 
were heard among the crowd; and angry faces 
could be seen mingled with the laughing ones. 

The idol of England’s peasantry needed no re- 
quest of this kind to stir him to action. Stung by 
jealousy, and the insult offered to his sweetheart, 
he sprang forward, and raising his cross-bow— 
the only weapon he carried—high over-head, he 
brought it down with such a “ thwack’’ upon the 


helmet of the curiassier captain, as caused the | 


officer to stagger some paces backward before he 
could recover himself. 

“Take that, dang thee !’’ shouted Robin, as he 
gave the blow. ‘“ Take that, an’ keep thy scurvy 
kisses to thyself.”’ 

“Low-born peasant!” cried the cuirassier, his 
face becoming empurpled with rage, “if thou wert 
worthy a sword, I’d spit thee like a red herring. 
Stand off, churl! or I may be tempted to take thy 
life.’” 


And as he uttered this conditional threat, he | 


drew his sword, and stood with the blade pointing 
towards the breast of the Bold Robin. 

There was an interval of profound silence, soon, 
however, brought to a termination. 


A voice among the crowd was heard crying out, | 


“The black horseman !” 

The phrase was simultaneously echoed by a 
score of other voices ; and at the same instant the 
individual thus designated was seen hurrying down 
the sloping side of the moat, and making direct 
for the scene of the contention. 


He had only q dozen steps to go; and before — 


either the pseudo-outlaw of Sherwood forest, or his 
mailed adversary could change their relative posi- 
tions, he had glided in between them. 

The first intimation the cuirassier had of his 
new antagonist, was, when a bright sword blade 
rasped aguinst his own, striking sparks of fire from 


the steel ; and he beheld standing in front of him | 


no longer a “ low-born peasant,” clad in Kendal 


Green, but a cavalier in silk velvet, and laced | 


doublet, as elegantly attired as himself, and equally 
as determined. 


ead 


CHAPTER XXII. 


This new climax silenced the spectators as sud- 
denly as if the wand of an enchanter had turned 
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them into stone ; and it was only after some seconds 
that murmurs of applause rose around the ring, 
coupled with that popular ery, “ Huzza for the black 
horseman !” 

For a moment the captain of cuirassiers seemed 
awed into silence. Only for a moment, and only by 
the suddenness of the encounter. Blackguard as he 
may have been, Captain Scarthe was no coward ; 
and under the circumstances even a coward must 
have shown courage. Though still under the influ- 
ence of a partial intoxication, he knew that bright 
eyes were upon him—he knew that high-born dames 
werestanding within ten paces of the spot ; and though 
hitherto, for reasons of his own, pretending to ignore 
their presence, he knew they had been spectators of 
all that had passed. He had no intention, there- 
fore, of showing the white feather. Perhaps it was 
the individual, as much as his sudden appearance, 
that kept him for the moment speechless—for in the 
antagonist before him, he recognized that cavalier, 
who in front of the road-side inn had daringly 
drunk— 





“To tHE PropLe!” 





The souvenir of that insult, added to the new 
defiance furnished a double stimulus to his rage 
'—which at length found expressions in words. 

“ You it is—disloyal knaye—you !” 

“ Disloyal or not,” calmly returned the cavalier, 
'“T demand from you reparation for the slight you 
have offered to this respectable assemblage. Your 
free fashions may do for Flanders—where I presume 
| you’ve been practising them—but I shall teach you 
to — the fair maidens of England in a different 

style.” 
| ‘i And who are you, sir, who propose to give the 
lesson P” 
| “No low-born peasant, Captain Richard Scarthe! 
Don’t fancy you can screen yourself behind that 
coward’s cloak. You must fight, or apologize ?”’ 
| Apologize!” cried the soldier, in a furious voice. 
|“ Captain Scarthe apologize! Ha! ha! ha! Hear 
that Cornet Stubbs? Did you ever know me to 
| apologize ?” 
| “Never, by Ged!’ muttered Stubbs in reply. 
| ‘As you will then!” said the cavalier, og 
himself in an attitude to commence the combat. 

“No, no!” cried Maid Marian, throwing herself 
in front of Holtspur, as if to screen his body with 
her own. “ You must not,sir. It is not fair. He 
is in armour, and you, sir 

“ No —it arn’t fair!” shouted several voices, 
while at the same moment, a large fierce-looking 
man, with bushy black beard, was seen making his 
way through the crowd towards the spot occupied 
by the adversaries. 

“ "Twoant do, Master Henry,”’ cried the bearded 
man as he came up. “ You mustn’t risk it that 
way. I know ye’re game for any man on the 
groun’, or in tesla eyther; but it arn’t fair. 
The sodger captain must peel off them steel plates 
0’ his, and let the fight be a fair ’un. What say 
ye, meeats ?” 


_ This appeal to the by-standers was answered by 
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cries of “ Fair play! fair play! The officer must | “ Base demagogue!”’ cried he, hissing the words 
strip off his armour !” | through his clenched teeth, “ your false tongue shal] 

“ Certainly,” said Walter Wade, at this moment | be soon silenced. On the escutcheon of Captain 
coming up. “If these gentlemen are to fight, the |Scarthe there is no spot, save the blood of his 
conditions must be equal. Of course, Captain enemies—the enemies of his king—and yours shal] 
Scarthe, you will not object to that.” | be mingled with the rest.” 

“TI desire no advantage,” rejoined the cuirassier| “Come!” cried Holtspur, with an impatient 
captain. “ He may do as he likes; but I shall not wave of his weapon. “I stand not here for a con. 

e off my armour on any account.” | test of tongues—in which no doubt the accomplished 

“Then your antagonist must arm also,” said one | courtier Scarthe would prove my superior, Our 
of the gentlemen, who had accompanied Walter. | swords are drawn—are you ready, sir ?” 
“The combat cannot go on, till that be arranged.” “No,” responded Scarthe. 

“No! no!” chimed in several voices. “Both! “No?” interrogated his antagonist with a look 
must be armed alike.” of surprise. “ What——” 

“ Perhaps this gentleman,” said one pointing to “Captain Scarthe is a cuirassier. He fights 
the cornet, “ will have no objection to lend his | not a-foot.”’ 
suit for the occasion? That would simplify! “You are challenged!’ cried Stubbs, “You 
matters. It seems to be of the right size.” have your choice, captain.”’ 

Stubbs looked towards his captain,as much as to! “ Our combat, then, shall be on horseback.” 
say, “ Shall I refuse ?” _ Thanks for the favour, gentlemen!” responded 

“Let him have it!” said Scarthe, seeing that , Holtspur, with a pleased look, “ My own choice 
the proposal could not well be declined. | exactly ; though I had scarce dared to hope for it. 

“ He's welcome to it!” said the cornet, who} You have said the word—we fight on horseback.” 
instantly commenced undressing. _ ** My horse!” shouted Scarthe, turning to one 

There were plenty of hands to assist Henry | of his troopers. “ Bring him up, and let the ground 
Holtspur in putting on the defensive harness ; and | be cleared of this rabble.”’ 
in a few minutes’ time, he was encased in the steel| There was no necessity for repeating this in- 
armour of the cornet—cuirass and gorget—paul- junction. As soon as it became known that the 
drons, cuisses, and braces—all of which fortunately combat was to be fought on horseback, the people 
fitted, as if they had been made for him. scattered to all sides—rushing towards the top of 

The helmet still remained in the hands of one of | the moat, and there taking their stand—most of 
the attendants—who made amotion towards putting | them delighted at the prospect of witnessing a 
it upon Holtspur’s head. _ spectacle, which, even in those chivalrous times, was 

“No!” said the latter, pushing it back with his | of rare occurrence. 





hand. “I prefer wearing my beaver.’ Then | 

pointing to the trophy set above its brim, he | : 

added, ‘*‘ It carries a plume that will sufficiently | , SEAS ES S500. 

rotect my head. An English maiden has been| From the commanding eminence, on which were 
insulted, and by the glove of an English maiden , clustered the “people of quality,’ these prepara- 
shall the insult be rebuked.”’ tions had been watched with a vivid interest, and 


“T shall take that pretty token from your hat, with emotions varying in kind as in degree. 
and stick it in my helmet,”’ said Scarthe, with a. ‘Splendid!’ exclaimed Dorothy Dayrell, as the 
sarcastic sneer. ‘No doubt I shall come more sword blades first came clashing together. “ Beats 
honestly by it than you have done.” the morris dancers all to pieces! Just what [I like. 
“Time enough to talk of wearing, when you have One of those little interludes not mentioned in the 
won it,”’ quietly retorted the cavalier. ‘‘Though, programme of the entertainment. Surely we're 
by my troth!”’ added he, returning sneer for sneer, going to see a fight !”’ 
“you should strive hard to obtain it: you standin Lora Lovelace trembled as she listened to the 
need of a trophy to neutralize the loss of your speech. 
spurs left behind you in the ford of Newburn.” “ O Dorothy Dayrell!” said she, turning upon 
The ford of Newburn was Scarthe’s especial | the latter an appealing look “’Tis too serious for 
fiend. Once before had Holtspur flung that jesting. At such a moment!” 
disgraceful souvenir in his teeth; and nowtobea “Iam not jesting, Mistress Lovelace. Not a 
second time reproached with it, before a crowd of bit of it. I’m quite in earnest, I assure you.” 
his countrymen—before his own followers—manyof, ‘Surely you would not wish to see blood 
whom had by this time entered within the camp—_ spilled ?”’ 
but above all, in presence of that more distinguished “And why not? What care I, so long as it 
circle of proud and resplendent spectators, standing isn’t my own blood, or that of one of my friends. 
within earshot, on the moat above—that was the Ha! ha! ha! What are either of these fellows to 
direst insult to which he had ever been subjected. you or me? I knowneither. If they’re angry with 
As his antagonist repeated the taunting allusion, each other, let them fight it out. They may kill 
his brow already dark, grew sensibly darker—while one another for aught I care.”’ 
his thin lips whitened as if the blood had forsaken “ Wicked woman!” thought Lora, without 
them. making rejoinder. 
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Marion Wade overheard the cruel speeches of She appeared to be speaking in earnest appeal, as if od gree 
- Dorothy Dayrell, but she was too much occupied dissuading him from the combat ! be i 


— ee 
ek ane 


_ with what was passing on the plain below, to reply _—_ “ In what way could the daughter of Dick Dancey 
tothem. That incipient suspicion, though still un- | be interested in the actions of Henry Holtspur ?”’ 
satisfied, was troubling her not now. It had given The question came quickly before the mind of 

lace to a feeling of apprehension for the safety of Marion Wade, though it rose not to her lips. 
Fim who had been its object. _ “ Bravo!” cried Dorothy 2 as she saw that 
“My God!’’ she murmured in soliloquy, her | the cavalier was being equipped. “ It’s going to go 
hands clasped over her bosom, the slender white on! A combat in full armour! Won’t that be fine ? 
fingers desperately entwining each other. “If he | Lt reminds one of the times of the troubadours !” 
should be killed! Walter! dear Walter!” she cried, | ©O Dorothy!” said Lora, “to be merry at such 
earnestly appealing to her brother, “go down | a moment!’ 
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and stop it! Tell him—tell them they must not | ‘ Hush!” commanded Marion, frantically grasp- | 
fight. O father, yow will not permit it ?” _ing the jester by the arm, and looking angrily into 
“T shall go down to him!” said Walter, spring- her eye. “Another word, Mistress Dayrell— 
ing out from among the circle of his acquaintances. another trifling speech, and you and I shall cease to 
“ You will not hinder me, father? Mr. Holtspur is | be friends.” 
alone, and may stand in need of a friend.” | “Indeed!” scornfully retorted the latter. “What 
“Go, my son!” said Sir Marmaduke, pleased a misfortune that would be for me !” 
at the spirit his son was me ew “Tt matters | Marion made no rejoinder. It was at that || 
not who or what he be. e is our guest, and | moment that Scarthe had flung out his taunt about 
has been your protector. If they are determined | the glove in the hat of his antagonist 
on fighting, see that he receives fair play.”’ _ Maid Marian heard the speech, and saw the 
“ Never fear, father!” rejoined Walter, hurry- | action. 
ing down the slope. “And if that vulgar cornet | “ Whose glove ?” muttered she, as a pang passed 
dares to interfere,” continued he, half speaking to | through her heart. : 
himself—* 1’ll give him a taste of my temper, very | Marion Wade heard the speech and saw the 
different from what he had last night.” action. 
As he gave utterance to this threat, the ex-| “My glove |’ muttered she, as a thrill of sweet 
courtier passed on through the crowd, followed by | joy vibrated through her bosom. 
several other gentlemen, who from different motives | The triumphant emotion was but short-lived. It 
were also hastening forward to the scene of the | was soon supplanted by that feeling of anxious ap- 
contention. prehension, that reached its climax, as the two 
“Come, Mistress Marion Wade!’ whispered | cavaliers, each bestriding his own steed, spurred 
Dorothy, in a significant way. “It is not’ your | their horses towards each other—towards the 
won't to be thus tender-hearted. What is it to | centre of the camp—the arena of the equestrian 
us, whether they fight or no? It isn’t your | combat. 
quarrel. This elegant cavalier, who seems to set | 
everybody beside themselves, is not your champion, | CHAPTER XXIV 
ishe? Ifany one has reason to be interested in | ; word 
his fate, by my trow, I should say if was the Maid | With the exception of that made by the com- 
Marian—alias Bet Dancey. And certes she does , batants as they rode towards each other, not a 
seem to take sufficient interest in him. See! what’s | movement could be observed in or around the 
she doing now, the modest creature ? By my word | enclosure of the camp. The dark circle of human 
I believe the wench is about to throw herself upon | forms, that girdled the ground, were as motionless 
his neck, aud embrace him !”’ as if they had been turned into stones ; and equally 
These words fell upon the ear of Marion Wade | silent—men and women, youths and girls—all 
with painful effect. Suddenly turning she looked | alike absorbed in one common thought, voicelessly 
down upon the crowd, that had now thickened, | gazing. 
and was swerving around the two men who were The chirrup of a grasshopper could have been || 
expected soon to become engaged in deadly strife. | heard throughout the encampment. 
Many of the dragoons had arrived upon the ground, This silence had only commenced, as the com- 
and their steel armour shone conspicuously among | batants came forth upon the ground, in readiness 
the more sombre vestments of the civilian spec- | to enter upon action. While engaged in prepara- 
tators. tion, the merits of both had been loudly and freely 
Marion took no note of these, nor of aught | discussed; and bets had been made as if the camp 
else, save the half score figures that occupied the | were a cockpit, and the cavaliers a main of game 
centre of a ring. Scarthe and his cornet, Henry | birds about to be unloosed at each other. 
Holtspur, Robin Hood, Little John, and the Friar The popular feeling was not all on one side, 
were there, and there, too, was Maid Marian ! though the “ black horseman’’ was decidedly the 
What was she doing in the midst of the men ? favourite. There was an instinct on the part of the 
She had thrown herself in front of the cavalier— | spectators that he was the people's friend; and in 
between him and his adversary. Her hands were _ those tyrannous times the phrase had an important | 
upraised—one of them resting upon his shoulder. | signification. | 
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But the crowd was composed of various elements; | 


and there was more than a minority who, despite 
the daily evidence of royal outrages and wrongs, 
still tenaciously clung to that the meanest senti- 
ment that can find shelter in the human heart— 
loyalty—I mean loyalty*to a throne. 

In the captain of cuirassiers they saw the repre- 
sentative of that thing they had been brought up 
to worship and sbey-—Chutk mysterious entity which 
they had taught to believe was as necessary 
to their existence as the bread which they ate, or 
the beer they drank—a thing heaven-descended, 
deriving authority from God himself—a king ! 

Notwithstanding the insult he had put upon 
them, there were numbers present ready to shout— 

“ Huzza for the cuirassier captain ! ”’ 

Notwithstanding his championship of their cause, 
there were numbers upon the ground ready to 
vociferate— 

“ Down with the black horseman! ”’ 

All exhibitions of this sort, however, had now 
ceased ; and in the midst of a profound silence the 
mounted champions were seen riding clear of the 
crowd, and advancing towards each other with 
mutual glances of death and determination. 

It was a terrible sight for the soft eye of woman 
to look upon. The timid Lora Lovelace would not 
stay ; but ran off towards the house, followed by 
many others. Dorothy Dayrell only sneered at 
their cowardice. 

Marion remained. She could not drag herself 
from the approaching spectacle, though dreading 
to behold it. She stood under the dark shadow of 
a tree ; but its darkness could not hide the wild 
glance of apprehension with which she regarded 
the two mailed horseman moving from opposite 
sides across the plain, and frowningly approaching 
one another. 

Out rang the clear notes of the cavalry bugle, 
sounding the “charge.” The horses themselves 
understood the signal, and needed no spurring to 
cause them to advance. 


Both appeared to know the purpose of their | 


being there. At the first note, they sprang 
towards each other—snorting mutual defiance, as 
if they, like their riders, were closing in mortal 
combat! 

It_ was’ altogether a duello with swords. The 
sword, at that time, was the only weapon of the 
cuirassier cavalry, excepting their pistols; but by 
mutual agreement these last were not to be used. 

With swords drawn, the two men dashed in full 
gallop towards each other, Scarthe crying out: 
“For the King!” while Holtspur, with equal 
enthusiasm, pronounced: “ For the People !’’ 

In the first charge no wound was given or re- 
ceived. As the steeds swept past each other, the 
ring of steel could be heard—sword-blades glisten- 
ing from cuirass and corslet; but neither of the 
combatants appeared to have obtained an advantage. 

Both wheeled almost at the same instant, and 
once more charged towards each other. 

This time the horses came in collision; and that 
of the cuirassier was seen to stagger at the shock ; 
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but although during the momen suspensi 
the gallop, the blades of the ideas ‘were bao 
in mutual cut and thrust, they separated as before 
apparently without advantage on either side. 
e collision, however, had roused the ire of 
both horses and riders; and, as they met for the 
third time, the spectators could note in the eyes of 
both the earnest anger of a deadly strife. 

Again came the horses together in a charging 
gallop, aud with a terrific crash—both weapons and 
defensive armour colliding at the same instant. The 
steed of the cuirassier again recoiled from the im- 
— of his more powerful adversary. The black 

orse swept on; but as he passed to the rear, the 
hat of his rider was lifted upon the breeze, and fell 
behind him upon the earth. 

Trifling as was the incident, it looked ominous, 
It was the first that had the appearance of a 
triumph; and elicited a cheer from the partisans of 
the cuirassier captain. | 

It had scarce reached its climax, ere it was 
drowned by the more sonorous counter-cheer that 
hailed the performance of the black horseman. 

Turning his steed with the rapidity of thought, 
he rode back; and spitting his beaver upon the 
point of his sword, he raised it up from the ground, 
and once more set it firmly upon his head. All 
this was accomplished before the cuirassier could 


| come up to him. 


The fourth encounter was the last —the last 
meeting face to face. 

They closed again at full gallop, thrust at each 
other, and then passed as before. 

Bypt Holtspur had now discovered the point in 
which he was superior to bis adversary, and deter- 
mined to take advantage of it. 

The steeds had scarce passed each other, when 
that of the cavalier was seen suddenly to stop— 
reined backward until his tail lay spread upon the 
grass—and then turning upon his hind legs as ona 
pivot, he sprang out in the opposite direction, going 
at full gallop after the horse of the cuirassier. 

The black horseman, waving his sword in the air, 
gave out a shout of triumph—such as he had erst 
often uttered in the ears of an Indian foeman— 
while the horse himself, as if conscious of the advan- 
tage thus gained, sent forth a shrill neigh, that 
resembled the scream of a maniac. 

With a glance over his shoulder, Scarthe per- 
ceived the approaching danger. By attempting to 
turn, he would expose his horse sideways to the 
shock, or himself to the thrust of his adversary’s 
sword, 

There was no chance to turn then. He must 
make distance to obtain the opportunity. His only 
hope lay in the fleetness of his steed ; and, trusting 
to this, he sank the spurs deeply, and galloped on. 

This new and unexpected manceuvre had all the 
appearance of a flight ; and the old camp rang with 
“huzzas for the black horseman !”’ 

For a moment Marion Wade forgot her fears. 
For a moment proud, pleasant thoughts passed 
through her heart. Her bosom rose and fell under 
the influence of triumphant emotions. Was he not 
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3 hero ?—a conqueror ?—worthy of that heart she 
had now wholly given him ? : 

She watched every spring of the two steeds, 
She longed to see the pursuer overtake the pursued. 
She was not cruel; but she wished it to be over. 
The suspense had become terrible to endure. 

Marion was not to be tortured much longer. The 
climax was close at hand. 

On starting in that tail-on-end chase, the 
cuirassier captain had full confidence in his steed. 


He had brought him from Flanders, though not | 


of Flanders breed, but a true “ barb,”’ with all the 
strength and swiftness of his race. 


But one of the same race was after him, stronger | 


and swifter than he. Like an arrow from its bow 


i 


the steel rear-brace in front, and sending his own 
sword shivering into the air. 

The cuirassier captain, dismounted by the shock, 
in another instant lay sprawling upon the grass ; 
while his horse, with trailing bridle, continued his 
onward gallop, neighing wildly as he went off. 

“Cry quarter, or die!” shouted the cavalier, 
flinging himself from his saddle, and with his left 
hand grasping the cuirassier by the gorget, while 





in his right he held his threatening blade. “ Cry 
quarter, or die!” 


| “ Hold!’ exclaimed Searthe. “ Hold!” he re- 


peated, with the addition ofa bitter oath. “The 
chance has been yours this time. I take quarter!” 


_  “ Knough,” said Holtspur, as he restored his 


the steed of the cuirasssier shot across the sward. | sword to its sheath; and, turning his back upon his 
Like another arrow went the black horse after him. | vanquished antagonist, he walked calmly away from 
Over the green turf galloped the two horsemen, | the spot. 


that, but for their blazing armour and outstretched 
shining blades, might have been supposed to be 
riding a race. 

But their earnest attitudes told of a different 
intent, Scarthe each moment looking for an oppor- 
tunity to turn his horse, while his pursuer clung 
so closely behind that he dared not risk the 
manceuvre. 

The spectators discontinued their shouts, and once 
more a profound silence reigned throughout the 
camp. It was like the silence that precedes some 
expected catastrophe, some crisis inevitable. 

From the beginning of the chase, the horse 
of the pursuer had kept constantly gaining upon 
that of the pursued, until the fore-hoofs of the 


latter appeared at every bound to overlap with | 


the hind heels of the former. Should the chase 
continue but a minute more, the cuirassier must be 
overtaken, for the blade of tlie cavalier was gleam- 
ing scarce ten feet behind his back. 

“Surrender! or yield up your life!’ demanded 
the latter, in a determined voice. 

“ Never!’ was the equally determined reply. 


“Richard Scarthe never surrenders—least of all 


to a | 
“Your blood on your own head, then!” cried 


the black horseman, at the same instant spurring | 


his horse to a final burst of speed. 


The latter gave a long leap forward, bringing him — 


side by side with the steed of the cuirassier. At the 


sane instant the sword of his rider was seen thrust | 


horizontally outward. 


A cry arose among the spectators, who expected | 


hext moment to see the cuirassier captain impaled 
upon that shining blade: since the cuirass of the 
time consisted only of the breast-plate, and the back 
of the wearer was left unprotected. 

Undoubtedly in another instant Scarthe would 
have received his death wound, but for an accident 
that saved him. As Holtspur’s horse leaped for- 
ward the hind heels of the other struck against his 
off fore leg, causing him slightly to swerve,— 
thus changing the direction of the sword-thrust. 
It saved the life of Scarthe, though not his limbs : for 
the blade entering his right arm, just under the 
shoulder, passed clear through, striking against 


' 
| 
} 


_ The crowd came down from their elevated posi- 
tion; and, clustering around the conqueror, vocife- 
rated their cheers, and congratulations. A girl in 
-a crimson cloak ran up, and kneeling in front, 
_ presented him with a bunch of flowers. 1t was Maid 
| Marian, who thus gracefully acknowledged her 
gratitude. 
| There were two pairs of eyes that witnessed this 
last episode, with an expression that spoke of pain ; 
the blue eves of Marion Wade, and the green 
ones of Will Walford—the representative of Eng- 
land’s outlaw. The original Robin could never have 
been so jealous of the original Maid Marian. 
| Marion Wade witnessed the presentation of the 
flowers, and their reception. She saw that the gift 
was acknowledged by a bow and a smile—both 
apparently of the most gracious kind. It never 
occurred to her to ask herself the question, whether 
the recipient, under the circumstances, could have 
acted otherwise ? 
| She stayed not to witness more; but, with a 
heart brimful of chagrin, she glided across the 
glacis of the old encampment, and in hurried steps 
sought the sacred shelter of her father’s roof. 

She little thought, as she climbed the slope to- 
wards the paternal mansion, that ere another hour 
should pass, the sacredness of its roof would be dese- 
crated, and its shelter shared by the enemies of its 
owner! 


CHAPTER XXV., 

The cuirassier captain, though hors de combat, 
was not fatally hurt. He had received only that 
one thrust—which passing through the fleshy part 
of his right arm, disabled him for the time, but 
was not likely to do him any permanent injury. 

He was worse damaged in spirit than in person ; 
and the purple gloom that overshadowed his coun- 
tenance, told his followers and others who had 
gathered around him, that no expression either of 
sympathy or gratulation would be welcome. 

In silence, therefore, assistance was extended to 
him, and in silence was it received. 

As soon as the braces had been stripped from his 
wounded arm, and the semi-surgeon of his troop 
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aged member, 
and placed it in a sling, he forsook the spot where 
he had fallen, and walked direct towards the place 
occupied by Sir Marmaduke and his friends. 

The ladies had already taken their departure—the 
sanguinary incident having robbed them of all zest 
for the enjoyment of any further sport. 

The knight himself had remained upon the 
ground—chiefly for the purpose of discovering the 
object of Captain Scarthe’s presence in his park. 

He was determined no longer to remain in igno- 
rance of it ; and was about starting out to question 
the intruder himself; when the approach of the 
disabled captain admonished him to keep his 

lace. 
~ From the looks of the latter, as he came forward, 
it was evident that the éclaircissement was at hand. 

Sir Marmaduke remained silent—leaving Scarthe 
to commence the colloquy, which was now in- 
evitable. 

The cuirassier captain was not the man to stand 
upon ceremony—even in presence of a wealthy 
knight in his own grounds, and surrounded by his 
family and friends. As soon as he had got up 
within speaking distance, he demanded, in an au- 
thoritative tone, whether Sir Marmaduke Wade was 
present upon the spot. 

The interrogatory was addressed to the rustics, 
who occupied the green below. 

They, perceiving that Sir Marmaduke had himself 
heard it, kept silence—not knowing whether their 
host might desire an affirmative answer to be 
given. 

The tone of impertinence prevented Sir Marma- 
duke from replying; and the interrogatory was 
repeated. 

Sir Marmaduke could no longer preserve silence. 

“He is oe psd said he, without qualifying his 
answer by any title or salutation. “I am Sir 
Marmaduke Wade.” 

“Tam glad of it, good sir. I want to speak a 
word with you. Shall it be private? I see you 
are in company !” 

“1 can hold no private conversation with stran- 
gers,” replied the knight, drawing himself proudly 
up. “* Whatever you have to say, sir, may be 
spoken aloud.” 

‘As you wish, Sir Marmaduke,” acquiesced the 
culrassier, ina tone of mock courtesy. “ But if, 
to my misfortune, you and I have been hitherto 
strangers to each other, I live in hope that this 
unpleasant condition will soon be at an end; 


and that henceforth we shall be better ac- 
quainted,”’ 


“ What mean you, sir?” 

“Only that 1 am come to claim the hospitality 
rll yee house. By the way, a very handsome park, 
an rimmed a commodious mansion. Room 
enough for all my people, I should think ; and it 
would scarce be courtesy between us, if eating, 
drinking, and sleeping under the same roof, we 
should remain strangers to one another.” 

“ Eating, drinking, and sleeping under the same 
roof! You are merry, sir!” . 


i ——-—— . 
a 





“ With the prospect of such pleasant hospitality 
could you expect me to be otherwise, Sir Mar. 
maduke ? ”’ 

“ After the lesson you have just received,” re. 
plied Sir Marmaduke, returning irony for irony, 
“one might expect to find you in a more serious 
mood.” 

“Captain Scarthe can show too many scars to 
trouble himself about such a trifle as that you 
allude to. But we are wasting time, Sir Marma- 
duke. I am hungry: so are my troopers; and 
thirsty, I dare say. We feel inclined to eat and 
drink.”’ 

** You are welcome to do both one and the other; 
but not here. You will find an inn three miles 
further up the road.” 

“Nearer than that,” rejoined Scarthe, with an 
insulting laugh ; “that’s owr inn.”’ 

And as he said this he pointed to the mansion of 
Sir Marmaduke, standing proud and conspicuous on 
the crest of the opposite hill. 

“ Come, sir!” said the knight, losing patience, 
“speak no longer in enigmas. Declare openly and 
at once what you are driving at.”’ 

“T am only too desirous to oblige you, Sir 
Marmaduke. Standing in need of refreshments as 
I do, I can assure you I have no wish to procrasti- 





nate this unseemly interview. Cornet Stubbs!” he 
continued, turning to his subaltern; “if I’m not 
' mistaken, you carry that piece of royal parchment 
in your pocket. Please draw it forth; and do this 
worthy gentleman the favour to make him ace- 
quainted with its contents.” 

The cornet, who had re-encased himself in his 
suit of steel, thrust a hand under the skirt of his 
doublet ; and presently produced a piece of folded 
parchment, upon which a large red seal was con- 
spicuous. Unfolding it, he read aloud :— 


“Tue Kine to Str MarMapuKE WADE. 


“His Majestie hearing, by good report, of y- 
loyalty of Sir Marmaduke Wade, of Bulstrode 
Park, in y° shire of Buckingham, doth hereby en- 
trust to him y* keep and maintenance of y* Captain 
Scarthe and his troop of horse till such time 


his kingdom; and, furthermore, his Majestie do 
recommend y* said Captain Scarthe to y* hospitality 
of Sir Marmaduke as a worthy and gallant officer 
and gentleman, who has done good service to his 
Majestie. 

| Given under y® great seal of his Majestie, at 
| Whitehall Palace, this 15th day of October, Anno 
Domini, 1640. 





‘“ Caroxtus Rex.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


—a 





| Farmers have learned a lesson which many moralists 
have not learned ; namely, that when seed is sown, 
| grain must be looked for at the latter end of the har 
| vest, and not at the beginning. 
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DRESS AND THE DRESSED. 


 Quzen ANNE died in 1714, after a short but 
good and memorable reign of twelve years. She 
left no immediate successor. The claims of James 
_ the Second’s son were set on one side, on account 
of his popish tendencies, and Anne’s Protestant 
 eousin, George the Elector of Hanover, was called 
- to the British throne. 

| King George the First was not the kind of per- 
son in any degree to influence the “ Modes.’’ He 
was a good-natured little man just fifty-five years 
of age, of simple and very retiring habits, and 
intensely German tastes and tendencies; he 
moreover was wifeless, wore a tie-wig of con- 
siderable dimensions, a snuff-brown cloth suit, brown 
silk stockings, and doubtless high shoes also, 
and ponderous diamond buckles. Such was George 
the First, but when we said he was wifeless, we 
ought to explain, how, that he was not a widower ; 
but for some cause, good or bad, had grievously 
quarrelled with the princess whom he had once 
chosen as his wife, and had consequently immured 
her for the space of her natural life, in the Castle 
of Ahlden, near Hanover. This princess, Sophia 
Dorothea, of Zell, the Electress of Hanover, there 
died just one year before her husband, after a forty 
years’ imprisonment, but she was never Queen of 
England. 

_ Whatever her conduct was, and whether deserv- 
ing of such terrible treatment from her husband, 





or whether the apparently good-natured monarch | 


was in reality a monster of iniquity at heart, 


is always understood that the son of the king, who | 


accompanied his father (afterwards George the 
Second) by no means approved of the incarceration 
of his mother. Among the very few ladies who 


_and dipping into the dishes. 


accompanied his majesty to this country, was his | 


son's wife (Caroline, daughter of the Margravine 
of Anspach, better known as the wife of George 
the Second). She was a beautiful and talented 
woman, and likely for these reasons to influence 


were unable to do, as they were, we are told, 
peculiarly devoid of attraction, either physical or 
mental. 

About this period, the horrible habit of tight- 
lacing was introduced, and those fearful things 
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The following is a description of the toilette of 
a lady of fashion of those times :— 

A black silk petticoat, of costly texture, (well 
distended,) and trimmed with a red and white calico 
border (calico, be it remembered, came in those 
days mostly from Calcutta, and was immensely 
appreciated accordingly). A cherry-coloured bodice, 
trimmed with blue and silver, a yellow satin apron, 
and a train of dove-coloured silk, richly brocaded 
with trees. 

Spanish broadcloth, trimmed with gold lace, was 
much valued as a material for ladies’ dresses, and 
a kind of camlet or serge was used by women 
of inferior rank. Scarfs were universally worn from 
the duchess to the dairy-maid; and when means 
would allow were much ornamented and furbelowed. 

Riding-hoods also were used by all classes on 
horseback, which, as we know, was then the general 
mode of conveyance. French fashions about this 
period (the early part of the reign of Louis XV. of 
France) were very fantastic, very much bedizened, 
but far less formal and stiff than the fashions of 
England; hair powder now came into vogue in 
France. 

George the Second succeeded his father in 1727. 
He was a small, fair, large-nosed man, of mediocre 
attainments, simple tastes, methodical habits, and 
like his father intensely German in his tendencies. 

Altogether this reign was not propitious for 
“dress.” Notwithstanding that the queen was 
lovely, and that she had five daughters, all of them, 


doubtless, inheriting some portion of her charms, 


5 


the element of taste existed not. Rich costly silks, 


with great gaudy brocaded patterns continued to be 


_in vogue, and if anything, the head dresses towered 
scarcely comes within the scope of these pages. It. 


5 
higher, and the ruffles hung down lower than ever, 
and were constantly catching fire at the candles, 
The manners of the 
ladies were as stiff as their dresses; they made 
their visits of ceremony in sedan chairs, wherein 
they could hardly move for fear of disturbing the 


| . . . 
| tasteless trickery of their ungraceful garments. 


called stays were invented by one Mademoiselle | 


Pantine, of questionable renown and unpleasant | 
r Picak 
Very long {waists were worn, and s0 | 


memory. 


compressed, that one writer says of the Jadies of | 


those days, that “in form they resembled insects, 
having the two ends held together only by a slender 
union.” ere 
the fearful results. All notion of what is really 
graceful and natural was lost. Tub-hoops, weil 
bedizened, towering head-dresses, leaving the face 


totally uncovered, enormous elbow ruffles, and | 
sometimes fmasks, paint and matches, were the | 


characteristics of this tasteless age. 


The gentlemen, notwithstanding the rigidity of 
the times, were much given to certain little fri- 


: ; | volities and dissipations of their own. 
the “ Modes,” which the other ladies of his retinue | 


People of fashion dined in those days at 
two o clock, and considered smoking an elegant 
accomplishment—a refined accompaniment to the 
wine cup, which usually beguiled the intervening 
hours unti! six o’clock. One may imagine that the 
brains of persons of fon were consequently not 
always perfectly unclouded at that hour. 

Sedans were then in requisition to convey those 
who were not wholly intoxicated to the play, after 
which certain coffee-houses were resorted to, 


where card-playing and politics occupied the 


Ill health and deformity were of course | 


remainder of the evening. 
Whig and Tory spite was carried to its utter- 
most, each party had their respective coffee-houses, 


clubs and taverns; and even ladies were curiously 


| throne. 


vicious to those of opposing political views. 

Thus were things conducted during the thirty- 
three years that George the Second occupied the 
He died as his father had done, most 
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suddenly, in the seventy-eighth year of hisage, 
and was succeeded by his grandson King George 
the Third. 

This reign was so long, and its fashions so quaint 
and various, that we must leave the details for 
another paper. 

There were in the times of which we have been 
speaking certain characters, peculiarly quaint and 
interesting, of whom we subjoin a sketch or two, 
from the pen ofan ancient and pleasant writer. 


THE COUNTRY MADAM. 


When I was a young man, there existed in the 
families of most unmarried men, or widowers of 
the rank of gentlemen, residents in the country, a 
certain antiquated female, either maiden or widow, 
commonly an aunt or cousin. Her dress I have 
now before me; it consisted of a stiff starched cap 
and hood, a hoop, a rich silk damask gown with 
large flowers. She leant on an ivory-headed crutch- 
cane, and was followed by a fat phthisicky dog of 
the pug kind, who commonly reposed on a cushion, 
and enjoyed the privilege of snarling at the ser- 
vants, occasionally biting their heels with impunity. 

By this good lady’s side jingled a bunch of keys, 
securing in divers closets and corner cupboards, 
all sorts of cordial waters, cherry, and raspberry 
brandy, washes for the complexion,* Daf/y’s elixir, 
a rich seed cake, a number of pots of currant jelly, 
and raspberry jam, with a range of gallipots and 
phials containing salves, electuaries, juleps, and 
medicines for the use of poor neighbours. 

The daily business of this good lady was to scold 
the mob-capped maidens, to collect the eggs, feed 
the turkeys, and to assist at all the births, deaths, 
or marriages in that and the neighbouring parishes. 

Alas! this being is no more seen, thie race like 
that of her beloved pug dog, and the black rat, is 
totally extinct. 

THE COUNTRY SQUIRE.—(By the same pen.) 

Another character, now entirely worn out and 
gone, was the little independent gentleman, of £300 
per annum, who commonly appeared in a plain drab 
or plush coat, large silver buttons, a jocky cap, and 
rarely without boots. 

His travels never exceeded the distance of the 
county town, and that only at assize and session 
time, or to attend at an election. Once a week he 
commonly dined at the next market town with the 
attorneys and justices. 

This man went to church regularly, read the 
weekly journals, settled the parochial disputes be- 
tween the parish officers at the vestry, and after- 
wards adjourned to the neighbouring ale-house, 
where he usually got drunk for the good of his 
country. He never played at cards, but at Christ- 
mas, when a family pack was produced from the 
mantel-piece. 

He was commonly followed by a couple of grey- 
hounds and a pointer, and announced his arrival at 
a neighbour’s house by smacking his whip, or 
giving the view-halloo. 





. . . -* 
Levide utly a very ancicnt medicament, 


—_— ee 


His drink was generally ale, except at Christinas 
the fifth of November, or other gala days, when he 
would mix a bowl of strong brandy punch, gar. 
nished with a toast and nutmeg. A journey to 
London was, by one of these men, reckoned as great 
an undertaking as is at present a voyage to the 
East Indies, and was undertaken with nearly the 
same amount of caution and preparation. 

The mansion of one of these squires was of 
plaster, striped with timber, not inaptly called 
calamanco work, or of red brick, large casemented 
bay windows, a porch with seats in it, and over it a 
study; the eaves of the house well inhabited by 
swallows, and the court set round with holly-hocks. 
Near the gate a horse-block for the convenience of 
mounting. 

The hall was furnished with flitches of bacon, and 
the mantel-piece with guns and fishing rods of 
various dimensions, accompanied by the broad 
sword, partizan, and dagger, borne by his ancestors 
in the civil wars. The vacant spaces were occupied 
by stags’ horns. 

Against the wail were posted “ King Charles’s 
Golden Rules,” “ Vincent Wing’s Almanac,” and 
a portrait of the Duke of Marlborough; in his 
window lay “ Baker’s Chronicle,” “ Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs,” ‘‘ Glanville on Apparitions,” “ Quincey's 
Dispensatory,” “The Complete J ustice,”’ and a book 
on “Farriery.’”’ In the corner, by the fireside, stood 
a large wooden two-armed chair, with a cushion, 
and within the chimney corner a couple of seats. 

Here at Christmas he entertained his tenants 
assembled around a glowing fire of big logs of wood, 
and told and heard the traditionary tales of the 
village respecting ghosts and witches, till fear made 
them afraid to move. 
| In the. meantime the tankard circulated. The 
best parlour, which was never opened but on par- 
| ticular occasions, was hung round with portraits of 
his ancestors; the men in the character of shep- 
herds, with their crooks, dressed in full suits, and 
huge full-bottomed perukes; others in complete 
armour, or buff coats, playing on the bass-viol or 
lute. The females as shepherdesses, with a lamb 
‘and crook, all habited with high head-dresses and 
_ distended robes. 
| Alas, these men and their houses are no more, 
the luxury of the times has obliged them to quit the 
/ecountry, and become the humble dependants on 
_ great men, to solicit a place or commission, to rack 
their tenants, and draw their rents before due. 

The venerable dwelling has either been levelled, 
or is partly upheld as a farm-house, till after a few 
years, the estate is conveyed to the steward of the 
neighbouring lord, to some contractor or limb of 
the law.— Grose. * 

And if luxury in those far-off times should have 

| wrought such dread changes, what has it not done 
in our days ? 
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| ALL true ambition and aspiration are without com- 
| parisons. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST | it, alone in our loft; looking only at it, thinking 


only of it, and never thinking to compare it with 
the labour and design of other pyrotechnists. And 
though we were ignorant, and foolish in being 
ignorant, yet the disenchantment comes very sadly 

Tuts problem, conceived three hundred years | and chillingly at last. We feel very down-in-the- 
ago, in the reign of Elizabeth, was, as all know, mouth, for a time. Was it a poem, that should 
brought to its solution in the reign of Victoria. | have electrified the world ?—was it a painting, 


PASSAGE. 





_ But, perhaps, (1 do not know) not all would even | around which the public should have swarmed like 
beable to tell the name of the brave and enter- | bees, and which the reviews should have compared 


prising Sea Captain who first brought to our shores | with Giotto; or Ruskin (in a letter to the Times) 
the announcement that the North-west Passage was | with Tintoretto ?—was it a boat that we had rigged, 
discovered, by himself and his men. At any rate, | and that ought to have sailed like a swan ?—was it 
the matter excited comparatively slight attention | an Examination at Oxford, that ought to have 
and interest, at the time of its announcement. | secured us a First Class? When the poem is 
Elated with their success, those brave men kept | returned by the next post from Longmans’; or the 
their hearts warm amid the cruel cold of three | picture rejected at the Royal Academy; or the 
Polar winters; and when, at last, they neared | boat sinks gradually, or at once turns bottom 
home, it was with pulses throbbing with pleasure | upwards, among crowds of jecring relations ; or 
and excitement, at the anticipation of the Ovation | we come out with a Pass only, and hardly that—we 
which they counted on receiving. feel very queer for a time. We don’t like to 
Imagine, then, the disappointment, and sudden | believe that we have taken so much time and 
chill that awaited them, on their landing! Eng- | trouble with nothing but a damp squib after all. 
land was then engaged in the war with Russia, in | No one is sorry for us, of ¢hat we are quite aware. 
the Crimea. The time was that of the fearful | But we feel very sorry for ourself. 
sufferings and cruel mismanagement and blunders | Well, even in such mistaken estimates I can feel 
of that terrible winter, when all England’s sym- | for the chill aching of disappointment that follows 
pathies and interests were concentrated on the the exaggerated ecstasy of anticipation; although 
brave army that was dying of starvation and cold | for the young this discipline is in every way good 
before the ramparts of Sebastopol. In vain did | and wholesome—setting them to work with more 
Gladstone represent the condition of things as | sober thoughts and experience ; also, turning their 
really quite cheerful and inspiriting; we care a | hearts from earth’s failing ventures, to a safe and 
good deal, every one of us, about our brave men | satisfying Storehouse, beyond this chilling world. 
of the Army and Navy, and we were absorbed with | But this description of undue self-appreciation 
commiseration for them, with indignation, and | levelled by the world’s judgment, applies no whit to 
desire to have them cared for. the Discoverer of the North-west passage. Only, 
So we had but little interest to spare, at that | if it be a matter for sympathy to expect much 
time, for brave McClure, and his gallant sailors. | without good ground for such expectation, and fail, 
They could hardly have come home at a much | —what should it be where disappointment follows 
worse time, “ Have you seen the Paper? The | upon the completion of a really noble and great 
North-West Passage is discovered !”’ _achievement? And I do not think enough of praise 
“Dear me, is it really ? And is there any news and honour seem at the last to have been awarded 
Srom the Crimea?” to the untier of a knot, to undo which three 
This short dialogue pretty well represents the centuries had laboured in vain, though, doubtless, 
state of the public mind at that time. Mortified | their exertions had loosened it for him. 
and chilled, the seamen received indeed their; Therefore, for want of a better, have | under- 
reward of money; but they missed what they | taken to sing in praise of his achievement, to the 
far more valued, the glowing praise of the | readers of the National Magazine. And 1 shall 
dear England they had served. In McClure’s | add but little more to this preface. For one thing, 





volume, this mortification and disappointment is 


stances. 


trated in its own efforts, is a thing frequently 
commented upon. That upon which our own 


attention has so long been fixed, which has dwelt | 
so long in our minds, whose effect upon the public | 
we have so pictured and fancied beforehand,—how | 
often does it prove a damp squib when we come to | 


cast it into the sky before the public; that hardly 


fizzes by itself, unnoticed, in a corner, and goes off, | 


at last, without a bang! We had fancied it a very 
grand firework, when we were filling it and ramming 


I will assure the brave men to whom I would do 
expressed, though in no grumbling or unmanly | 
Way, and with a ready allowance for the circum- | 
: will shine brighter in after history, than even they 
The illusiveness of individual attention, concen- | 


honour, that I heartily wish them a ‘fuller mins- 
trel,” also, that Ido not doubt but that their names 


do now. And, next, I advise the reader who has 
not read it, to read McClure’s account of the Dis- 
covery ; from it 1 have drawn the descriptive part 
of the poem, which will, I think, be found pretty 
exact—from it, also, I have taken any technical 
epithets employed therein. | 
Something remains to be said about Franklin. 
The poem was written before the last and certain 
account of his death was brought to these shores. 
From that account it would appear probable that 
he had discovered the North-west passage before 
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he died. This would be a glorious thought, would 
suggest some similarity between his death, and 


that of Wolfe, or Nelson, in the arms of victory. 


Still, much uncertainty hangs over his fate, and 
this fact; and I have not altered the poem. 


Yet still, each barrier passed, each death o’ercome 
With light, free hearts they meet the Polar gloom,— 
Strange sounds they were upon that lonely seq— 
The manly cheer, the song of careless glee, 


_ O’er the wide waste of ice resounding far, 


McClure was accepted by the nation as the 


discoverer, the prize offered for the discovery was 


paid to him and to his crew. The great Seaman 


who died without disclosing his opening of the 
secret, can re the due share of honour to those 
who followed his lead, and, if not more successful 
in discovery, were more successful in return. His 
fame needs no addition; that of those who share 
the discovery, but hardly the applause, calls, I 
think, for some herald to proclaim it. 

For want of a worthier, I have assumed the ta- 
bard, and advance, with the request :—“ Friends, 
Readers, Englishmen, lend me your ears!”’ 


Turn we awhile from thoughts of Marriage Lays, 
From strings vibrating yet with Beauty’s praise ; 
To sing brave deeds and heroes yet unsung, 

To ring out peals, as yet too feebly rung ; 

Past England, Denmark, let us wander forth, 
Whilst eyes and hearts still tend towards the North. 
North let us turn, and wander northward far 

To where the pale green icebergs meet and jar, 
And farther yet, to where the spell-bound sea 
Lies hushed as death, sublime in majesty. 

Let England's voice a dirge and pxan swell 

For those who triumphed, and o’er those who fell, 
Who, for the country, at a mighty price, 

Planted her flag amidst the realms of ice, 
Bidding her enemies regard, and know 

Such as their fathers, are her children now! 


Lo, the white sails swell out, the vessels twain 
Ruffle the bosom of the boundless main ; 

Long months they watch, in dull monotony, 

The arching sky met by the hoary sea, 

Then part for ever ; but McClure, thy sails 

Alone distended with propitious gales ! 

With thee our course we bend, and seek with thee 
The maze untraversed of the ice-bound sea, 

Burn with thy hopes, with thy successes glow, 
And add our wreath to grace thy victor brow! 


Now, passed the solitude of Ocean wide, 

Around Columbia’s northern shore they glide, 
Vast o’er their track the towering icebergs close, 
The straitened sea in narrower channels flows ; 
Their path unknown the dauntless wanderers thread, 
Where not a ripple breaks the ocean dead, 

On either hand the lane of water, lies 

A changeless empire ’neath grey changeless skies ; 
The ice eternal, the dead gloom beneath, 

Pathless and vast, a continent of death, 

To this opposed, an endless plain outspread, 

As silent and unchanged, if not as dead. 


Onward they press ; the sun, with sparing smile, 
Anon breaks forth to glad their path awhile, 

Anon, the cold, dense fog around them thrown, 
Blinds the brave ship, steering her course unknown ; 
They pause, and far their aching eyes they strain, 
Seeking some outlet through the waste,—in vain, 
The heaven with dull grey gloom extends on high, 
No life of water glassed in that pale sky ;* 


* A watersky, in the language of the explorers, is that 





The English music of the deep hurrah ! 


But o’er their path in passive grandeur roll 

Boundless ice-regions, setting from the Pole, 

And the days lessen, and the pale cold sun 

Hastens to set, his journey scarce begun ; 

The living sea, smit by the icy breath, 

Stands still, and grows to solid ice beneath, 

Round the fixed ship ; whilst ever southward fly 

The few scant fowl that dot that frigid sky. 

Amidst the deafening roar of crashing ice, 

The strong ship groans, strained in the closing vice 

That all her timbers shake, and every bell 

Rings through the ship a strange and mocking knell :— 

The pressure lessens, and the sailors breathe, 

As fails the gripe of disappointed death. 

But now the awful bergs set ceaselessly 

To where vast cliffs frown sudden to the sky, 
Onward they sweep, and with resistless power 

Compel the ship—the cliffs above them lower, 
3etween the mountain ice, the cruel rock, 

A touch, the ship must shatter with the shock, 
Even as a nutshell—the slow mass moves on; 
They round the cliff, and gaze on safety won ! 


Still as pale day before the hosts of night 

Collects its dwindling hours in hopeless flight, 

A brave band leaves the frozen ship, to seek 

With weary toil, a far commanding peak. 

Their patient spirits hope and burn to see 

Their country’s triumph o’er the fettered sea ; 

The summit gained, with what exultant glow 

Their glad eyes drink the still expanse below ! 

The ice in mountains and in dales sweeps past, 

The quiet sea around them sleepeth fast, 

The sea that links, with silver chain secure, 

Brave Party’s track, with thine, renowned McClure! 

Solved, the long problem of three hundred years, 

Repaid, their toils and dangers, pains and fears, 
temained but now, when past the winter gloom, 

To thread the track that led their bark to home ; 

Or if the ice, and snow, and cruel cold, 

Should chill with death their spirits high and bold, 

Their lives to yield, on England’s fame intent, 

And leave their country’s praise their monument ! 


And now, fast locked in frozen jaws, they wait 
“ The seal of winter on that silent strait,” 
Jetwixt the edges of night’s closing skies, 
Scarce parting them, the white day thinly lies ; 
Aud now they watch the sun’s last banner furled, 
And Night’s dark hosts o’erspread its conquered world. 
The death of water all around them spread, 
Even from the sky the life of light has fled ; 
Only the wild Aurora glimmers high, 
And sheets and flashes o’er the gloomy sky ; 


| And ’twixt its fitful gleams, the stars the while 





Pierce the vast blank with their pale, quiet smile. 


Thus four long months of darkness pass, and then 
The day’s thin arrow cleaves the dark again ; 
The summer greets them, and with angel smile, 
Touches their fetters, and they fall awhile ; 

The long furled canvas fills with life once more, 
And ’twixt the towering ice, the rugged shore, 


which is known, by its different appearance, to spread above | Scarcely they wind ; a thirst is in their soul, 


a break in the universal ice. 





Is not their aim attained, and home their goal ? 
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Yet not, brave seamen, must that home be won, 
Till two hard winters more are past and done, 
Till cold beyond our thought, and pain, and want, 


_ As gathering waves close round you, grim and gaunt ! 


The frozen bay receives their vessel brave, 


Illness, and death, and failing stores, at length 
O’ercome what seemed unconquerable strength, 


A 
Whence never shall it pass to cleave the wave ; 
| 


_ And some with worn sunk cheeks, yet courage high, 


_ When help unhoped is near, and comrades brave 


| —They meet, strong hearts and rugged melt to hear 


Are wandering forth, scarce hoping but to die, 
The stronger few, within the vessel bare, | 
Wait with warm hope that well-nigh grows despair ; | 


Are close at hand to seek them and to save, 


From trembling lips the half-forgotten cheer ! 


Brave sailors ! weak, emaciated, worn, 

Even thus from their good ship unwilling toru ; 
With lingering step and sad before they part, 
One duty calls each true and faithful heart. | 
On the lone shore of the far frozen deep, 
A tablet tells where three brave seamen sleep, 
Then, the proud colours hoisted to the mast, 
One last regretful look around them cast. 
They leave the brave old yessel with a sigh, 
As a tried friend in his extremity ;— | 
The flag still flutters in that-spell-bound zone, | 
O’er the brave ship abandoned, and alone ; | 
The tall dark ship, the tablet small and low, 
Strange weird companions, watch the winters go, | 
The bright Aurore broaden, fleet, and dip ; 
O’er those three Sleepers,and their death-charmed Ship. | 





i 


One winter more endured, the exiles come, 

With thirsty hearts, at last in sight of home ; 

Their weary feet are pressed on England’s shore, 

Their names are shrined among her great of yore. 

Aye ‘midst her records will the tale be weaved, | 
How wrought McCuiure what FRosIsHerR conceived ;_ | 
And other nations in that tale shall shine, 

Undying names in Fame’s immortal line. 

France and Columbia, our sister, strove 

With generous ardour, in the search of love, 

And sweet devotion’s soft warm star shall glow, 

Aye o’er thy wandering icy grave, Bellot ! 


And now, though nought of gain the knowledge bring, | 
Call not our hard-won crown a barren thing ; 

Call it not barren, can that barren be 

Which is Success, wrought out unweariedly. 
Which adds to Wisdom, Architect divine, 

A block of Knowledge, hewn from danger’s mine ; 
Which maketh larger, on perfection’s plan, 

Great strength of purpose, gift of God to man ; 
Which placeth on his brow a mural crown, 

From death’s unyielding icy ramparts won, 
Wrought out of energy, and strength, and still 
Enduring patience, and unconquered will, 

That for mankind disproves the common lie, 

That with old days, did the world’s heroes die ? 


This for the World, but, England, on thy brow 
testeth beside a wreath of nobler glow, 

Thy sons were they who braved the polar death ; 
Thy sons are they who sleep the ice beneath. 
The melancholy Waste of silent sea 

Unveils at last its hidden things to thee ; 

Thy ships, dark sentinels, for aye remain 
Silent as death, amid that silent plain. 

Their dead and rigid watch for aye they keep 
O’er the great gloom of that still, pallid deep, 
rhe mighty blank of ice around them tend, 
Even for their spectre life, more still and dead. 


eyes the poor cripple had ! 


— 


There let them wait,—ah, would that they alone 
Marked England's footsteps in that silent zone ! 

More precious things within its depths she cast, 

Ere closed that vacant gulf of doubt at last. 


Bright names and dear shall future years proclaim, 
Aye fixed in glory in the sky of fame, 

Ross, Parry, Barrow, Rae, McClure,—the eye 
Vainly would count the glories of that sky,— 
Yet with a stronger love, kept green with tears, 
Shall one bright name be usded by the years, 
A nation’s hope that scarce despair could move, 
A nation’s search of strong unwearied love : 
These, and his country’s tears, shall consecrate 
That hero’s name and his companions’ fate.— 
Oh! Waste of silence and of sullen gloom, 

Alike our hero’s triumph, and their tomb. 

Ship after ship her snowy pinions spread, 

Calling thy realms at least to yield our dead. 
Yet baffled from thy waste domain they passed, 
Thy frowning ramparts hold thy secret fast! 


| But to their country did they yet bequeath 
| Success, made sacred by their ee and death ; 
| Seeking their comrades, thoug 

_ Her sailors won the prize they died to gain— 


, alas ! in vain, 


| And England long shall tell, with grief and pride, 
In death triumphant, how brave Franklin died ! 


V.1R. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


By tHe Actnor or “Tur Sacririce or Dory.” 
(Continued from page 95.) 


The old stoker had just finished slaking the out- 
fires, and was putting some blue plates on the table, 
gravely straightening them. He had grown old, 
as Polston said,—Holmes saw, stooped much, with 
a low, hacking cough; his coarse clothes were 
curiously clean: that was to please Lois, of course. 
She put the ham on the table, and some bubbling 
coffee, and then, from a hickory board in front of 
the fire, took off, with a jerk, brown, flaky slices of 


| Virginia johnny-cake. 


“Ther’ yoh are, father, hot ’n’ hot,’’ with her 


face on fire,—* ther’-— yoh — are,— coaxin’ to be 


eatin’.— Why, Mr. Holmes! Father! Now, ef 
yoh jes’ hed n’t hed yer supper ?” 

She came up, coaxingly. What brooding brown 
Not many years ago 
he would have sat down with the two poor souls, 
and made a hearty meal of it: he had no heart for 


such follies now. 


Old Yare stood in the background, his hat in 


_his hand, stooping in his submissive negro fashion, 


with a frightened watch on Holmes. 

“Do you stay here, Lois?” he asked, kindly, 
turning his back on the old man. 

“ On’y to bring his supper. I could n’t bide all 
night ’n th’ mill,’’—the old shadow coming on her 
face,—“ I could n’t, yoh know. He does n’t 
mind it.” 

She glanced quickly from one to the other in 
silence, seeing the fear on her father’s face. 
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“ Yoh know father, Mr. Holmes ? He ’s back | 


now. This is him.” 

The old man came forward, humbly. 

“Tt ’s me, Marster Stephen. P 

The sullen, stealthy face disgusted Holmes. 
He nodded, saat 

“ Yoh ’ve been kind to my little girl while I was 
gone,” he said,catching his breath. “I thank 
yoh, Marster.” 

“You need not. It was for Lois.” 

“°T was fur her I comed back hyur. ’T was a 
resk,’’—with a dumb look of entreaty at Holmes, 
— but fur her I thort I1’d try it. 1 know ’t was 
a resk; but I thort them as cared fur Lo 
wud be merciful. She ’s a good girl, Lo. She’s 
all I hev.” 

Lois brought a box over, lugging it heavily. 

“We hev n’t chairs; but yoh ‘jl sit down, 
Mr. Holmes ?” laughing as she covered it with a 
cloth, “It’s a warm place, here. Father 
studies ’n his watch, ’n’ I ’m teacher,’—showing 
the torn old spelling- -book. 

The old man came eagerly forward, seeing the 
smile flicker on Holmes’s face. 

‘*1t’s slow work, Marster,— slow. But Lo ’s 
a good teacher, ’n’ 1’m tryin’,— I ’m tryin’ hard.” 

“Tt ’s not slow, Sir, seein’ father hed n’t ’dvan- 
tages, like me. He was a i 





She stopped, lowering her voice, a hot flush of | 


shame on her face. 

“1 know.” 

“ Be n’t that ’n ’excuse, Marster, seein’ I 
Marster. I’m tryin’ to bea different man. Fur 
Lo. I am tryin’.” 

Holmes did not notice him. 

“ Good-night, Lois,” he said, 
lighted his lamp. 

He put some money on the table. 

‘‘ You must take it,” as she looked uneasy. 
“ For Tiger’s board, say. I never see him now. 
A bright new frock, remember.” 

She thanked him, her eyes brightening, looking 
at her father’s patched coat. 

The old man followed Holmes out. 

“ Marster Holmes——”’ 

“ Have done with this,” said Holmes, 
* Whoev er breaks law abides by it. 
of mine.’ 

The old man clutched his hands together fiercely, 
struggling to be quiet. 

“ Ther’ ’s none knows it but yob,” he said, in a 
smothered voice. “Fur God’s sake be merciful! 
It "Il kill my girl,—it ’ll killher. Gev mea chance, 
Marster.”’ 

‘¢ You trouble me. I must do what is just.’’ 

It's not just,” he said, savagely. “ W hat good 
ll it do me to go back ther’? I was goin’ down, 
down, an’ bringin’ th’ others with me. W hat 
good ’ll it do you or the rest to hev me ther’? To 
make me afraid ? It’s poor learnin’ frum fear. 
Who taught me what was right? Who cared ? 
No man cared fur my soul, till I thieved 'n’ robbed; 


kindly, as she 


sternly. 
lt is no affair 


| 


/an hour. 
knowed noght at the beginnin’? Thenk o’ that, | 





ae onme. Will vlan gev me a chance ? ? will 
Oo ? 

j It was a desperate face before him; but Holmes 
never knew fear. 

“Stand aside,” he said, quietly. “To-morrow 
I will see you You need not try to escape.” 

Ife passed him, and went slowly up through the 
vacant mill to his chamber. 

The man sat down on the lower step a few mo- 
ments, quite quiet, crushing his hat up in a slow, 
steady way, looking up at the mouldy cobwebs on 
the wall. He got up at last, and went in to Lois, 
Had she heard ? The old scarred face of the girl 
looked years older, he thought,— but it might be 
fancy. She did not say anything for a while, 
moving slowly, with anew gentleness, about him ; 
her very voice was changed, older. He tried to be 
cheerful, eating his supper: she need not know 
until to-morrow. He would get out of the town to- 





night, or There were different, ee to escape, 
When he had done, he told her to go; but she 
would not. 

“Let me stay th’ night,’ she said, “I be n't 


afraid o’ th’ mill.” 

“Why, Lo,” he said, laughing, “yoh used to 
say yer death was hid here, somew heres.” 

‘“T know. But ther’ ’s worse nor death. But it 
‘ll come right,” she said, persistently, muttering to 
herself, as she leaned her face on her knees, watch- 
ing,—* it ‘ll come right.” 

The glimmering shadows changed and faded for 
The man sat quiet. There was not much 
in the years gone to soften his thought, as it grew 
desperate and cruel: there was Oppression and 
vice heaped on him, and flung back out of his bitter 
heart. Nor much in the future: a blank stretch 
of punishment to the end. He was an old man: 
was it easy to bear? What if be were black? 
what if he were born a thief? what if all the 
sullen revenge of his nature had made him an out- 

cast from the poorest poor? Was there no latent 
good in this soul for which Christ died, that a kind 
hand might not have brought to life 2 None? 
Something, I think, struggled up in the touch of 
his hand, catching the skirt of his child’s dress, 
when it came near him, with the timid tenderness 
of a mother touching her dead baby’s hair,—as 
something holy, far off, yet very near; something 
in his old crime-marked face, ,—a look like this 
dog’s, putting his head on my knee,—a dumb, un- 
helpful love in his eyes, and the slow memory of a 
wrong done to his soul ina d: ay long past. A wrong 
to both, you say, perhaps; but if 80, irreparable, 
and never to be recompensed. Never? 

“Yoh must go, my little girl,’’ he said at last. 

Whatever he did’ must be done quickly. She 
came up, combing the thin grey hairs through her 
fingers. 

“B ather, I dunnot understan’ what it is, rightly. 
But stay with me,—stay, father! ‘g 

“Yoh ‘ve many frien’s, Lo,’ ’ he said, with a ke en 
flash of jealousy. “ Ther’ 's none like yoh, ,—none.’ 

“ Father, look here.” 


‘n’ then judge ’n’ jury ’n’ jailers was glad to| She put her misshapen head and scarred face 

















down on his hand, where he could see them. If it | 
had ever hurt her to be as she was, if she had ever 
compared herself bitterly with fair, beloved women, 
she was glad now, and thankful, for every fault and 
deformity that brought her nearer to him and made 
her dearer. 

«They’re kind, but there’s not many loves me 
with true love, like yoh. Stay, father! Bear it 
out, whatever it be. Th’ good time ‘ll come, 
father.” 

He kissed her, saying nothing, and went with her 
down the street. When he left her, she waited, 
and, creeping back, hid near the mill. God knows 
what vague dread was in her brain; but she came 
back to watch and help. 

Old Yare wandered through the great loom-rooms 
of the mill with but one fact clear in his cloudy, 
faltering perception,—that above him the man lay 
quietly sleeping who would bring worse than death 
on him to-morrow. Up and down, aimlessly, with 
his stoker’s torch in his hand, going over the years 
gone and the years to come, with the dead hatred | 
through all of the pitiless man above him,—with 
now and then, perhaps, a pleasanter thought of 
things that had been warm and cheerful in his life, | 
—of the corn-huskings long ago, when he was a boy, | 
down in “ th’ Alabam’,’”—of the scow his young | 
master gave him once, the first thing he really | 
owned: he was almost as proud of it as he was of | 
Lois when she was born. Most of allremembering | 
the good times in his life, he went back to Lois. | 

| 





Jt was all good, there, to go back to. What a little 
chub she used to be! Remembering, with bitter | 
remorse, how all his life he had meant to try and | 
do better, on her account, but had kept putting off | 
and putting off until now. And now—— Did | 
nothing lie before him but to go back and rot | 
yonder? Was that the end, because he never had | 
learned better, and was a “ dam’ nigger ?”’ 
“I'll not leave my girl!’ he muttered, going up | 
and down,—* I'll not leave my girl !”’ | 
If Holmes did sleep above him, the trial of the | 
day, of which we have seen nothing, came back 
sharper in sleep. While the strong self in the man 
lay torpid, whatever holier power was in him came 
out, undaunted by defeat, and unwearied, and took 
the form of dreams, those slighted messengers of 
God, to soothe and charm and win him out into | 
fulier, kindlier life. Let us hope that they did so | 
win him; let us hope that even in that unreal | 
| 





world the better nature of the man triumphed at 
last, and claimed its reward before the terrible 
reality broke upon him. | 

Lois, over in the damp, fresh-smelling lumber- | 
yard, sat coiled up in one of the creviced houses | 
nade by the jutting boards. She remembered how | 
she used to play in them, before she went into the | 
mill. The mill,—even now, with the vague dread 
of some uncertain evil to come, the mill absorbed 
all fear in its old hated shadow. Whatever danger 
was coming to them lay in it, came from it, she 
knew, in her confused, blurred way of thinking. | 
it loomed up now, with the square patch of ashen | 


sky above, black, heavy with years of remembered | 


lifeless pleasure. 


——— ee eee os _— —— =- ee 


agony and loss. In Lois’s hopeful, warm life this 
was the one uncomprehended monster. Her 
crushed brain, her unwakened powers, resented 
their wrong dimly to the mass of iron and work 
and impure smells, unconscious of any remorseless 
power that wielded it. It was a monster, she 
thought, through the sleepy, dreading night,—a 
monster that kept her wakeful with a dull, myste- 
rious terror. 

When the night grew sultry and deepest, she 
started from her half-doze to see her father come 
stealthily out and go down the street. She must 
have slept, she thought, rubbing her eyes, and 
watching him out of sight,—and then, creeping 
out, turned to glance at the mill. She cried out, 
shrill with horror. It was a live monster now,—in 
one swift instant, alive with fire,—quick, greedy 
fire, leaping like serpents’ tongues out of its hun- 
dred jaws, hungry sheets of flame maddening and 
writhing towards her, and under all a dull and 
hollow roar that shook the night. Did it call her 
to her death? She turned to fly, and then He 
was alone, dying! He had been so kind te her! 
She wrung her hands, standing there a moment. 
It was a brave hope that was in her heart, and a 
prayer on her lips never left unanswered, as she 
hobbled, in her lame, slow way, up to the open black 
door, and, with one backward look, went in. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


There was a dull smell of camphor; a farther 
sense of coolness and prickling wet on Holmes’s 
hot, cracking face and hands ; then silence and 
sleep again. Sometime—when, he never knew—a 
grey light stinging his eyes like pain, and again 
a slow sinking into warm, unsounded darkness 
and unconsciousness. It might be years, it might 


be ages. Even in after-life, looking back, he never 


broke that time into weeks or days: people might 
so divide it for him, but he was uncertain, always: 
it was a vague vacuum in his memory: he had 
drifted out of coarse, measured life into some out- 
coast of eternity, and slept in its calm. When, by 
long degrees, the shock of outer life jarred and woke 
him, it was feebly done: he came back reluctant, 
weak: the quiet clinging to him, as if he had been 
drowned in Lethe, and had brought its calming mist 
with him out of the shades. 

The low chatter of voices, the occasional lifting 
of his head on the pillow, the very soothing draught, 
came to him unreal at first: parts only of the dull, 
There was a sharper memory 
pierced 1t sometimes, making him moan and try to 


sleep,—a remembrance of great, cleaving pain, of 


falling giddily, of owing life to some one, and being 
angry that he owed it,in the pain. Was it he that 
had borne it? He did not know,—nor care: it 
made him tired to think. Even when he heard the 
name, Stephen Holmes, it had but a far-off mean- 
ing: he never woke enough to know if it were his 
ornot. He learned, long after, to watch the red 
light curling among the shavings in the grate when 
they made a fire in the evenings, to listen to the 


—— 
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yoices of the women by the bed, to know that the 
pleasantest belonged to the one with the low, 
shapeless figure, and to call her Lois, when he 
wanted a drink, long before he knew himself. 

They were very long, pleasant days in early De- 
cember. The sunshine was pale, but it suited his 
hurt eyes better: it crept slowly in the mornings 
over the snuff-coloured carpet on the floor, up the 
brown foot-board of the bed, and, when the wind 
shook the window-curtains, made little crimson 
pools of mottled light over the ceiling, — curdling 
pools, that he liked to watch: going off, from the 
clean grey walls, and rustling curtain, and trans- 
parent crimson, into sleeps that lasted all day. 

He was not conscious how he knew he was in a 
hospital: but he did know it, vaguely ; thought some- 
times of the long halls outside of the door, with 
ranges of rooms opening into them, like this, and 
of very barns and rooms on the other side of the 
building with rows of white cots where the poorer 
patients lay: a stretch of travel from which his 
brain came back to his snug fireplace, quite tired, 
and to Lois sitting knitting by it. He called the 
little Welsh-woman, “Sister,’’ too, who used to come 
in a stuff dress, and white bands about her face, to 
give his medicine, and gossip with Lois in the 
evening: she had a comical voice, like a cricket 
chirping. There was another with a real Scotch 
brogue, who came and listened sometimes, bringing 
a basket of undarned stockings: the doctor told him 
one day how fearless and skilful she was, every sum- 
mer going to New Orleans when the yellow fever 
came. She died there the next June: but Holmes 
never, somehow, could realize a martyr in the cheery, 
freckled-face woman whom he always remembered 
darning stockings in the quiet fire-light. It was 
very quiet ; the voices about him were pleasant and 
low. If he had drifted from any shock of pain into 
a sleep like death, some of the stillness hung about 
him yet; but the outer life was homely and fresh 
and natural. 

The doctor used to talk to him a little; and 
sometimes one or two of the patients from the eye- 
ward would grow tired of sitting about in the gar- 
den-alleys, and would loiter in, if Lois would give 
them leave ; but their talk wearied him, jarred him 
as strangely as if one had begun on politics and 
price-currents to the silent souls in Hades. It was 
enough thought for him to listen to the whispered 
stories of the sisters in the long evenings, and, half- 
heard, try and make an end to them; to look 
drowsily down into the garden, where the afternoon 
sunshine was still so summer-like that a few holly- 
hocks persisted in showing their honest red faces 
along the walls, and the very leaves that filled the 
paths would not wither, but kept up a wholesome 
ruddy brown. One of the sisters had a poultry-yard 
in it, which he could see: the wall around it was of 
stone covered with a brown feathery lichen, which 
every rooster in that yard was determined to stand 
on, or perish in the attempt; and Holmes would 
watch, through the quiet, bright mornings, the 
frantic ambition of the successful aspirant with an 
amused smile. 








ee 
cr 


“ One ’d thenk,” said Lois, sagely, “a chicken 
never stood on a wall before, to hear ’em, or a hen 
laid an egg.” 

Nor did Holmes smile once because the chicken 
burlesqued man: his thought was too single for 
that yet. It was long, too, before he thought of 
the people who came in quietly to see him as any. 
thing but shadows, or wished for them to come 
again. Lois, perhaps, was the most real thing in 
life then to him: growing conscious, day by day 
as he watched her, of his old life over the gulf. 
Very slowly conscious: with a weak groping to 
comprehend the sudden, awful change that had 
come on him, and then forgetting his old life, and 
the change, and the pity he felt for himself, in the 
vague content of the fire-lit room, and his nurse 
with her interminable knitting through the long 
afternoons, while the sky without would thicken 
and grey, and a few still flakes of snow would come 
drifting down to whiten the brown fields,—with no 
chilly thought of winter, but only to make the quiet 
autumn more quiet. Whatever honest, common- 
place affection was in the man came out ina simple 
way to this Lois, who ruled his sick whims and 
crotchets in such a quiet, sturdy fashion. Not be- 
cause she had risked her life to save his ; even when 
he understood that, he recalled it with an uneasy, 
heavy gratitude ; but the drinks she made him, and 
the plot they laid to smuggle in some oysters in 
defiance of all rules, and the cheerful, pock-marked 
face, he never forgot. 

Doctor Knowles came sometimes, but seldom : 
never talked, when he did come: late in the even- 
ing generally: and then would punch his skin, and 
look at his tongue, and shake the bottles on the 
mantle-shelf with a grunt that terrified Lois into 
the belief that the other doctor was a quack, and 
her patient was totally undone. He would sit, 
grum enough, with his feet higher than his head, 
chewing an unlighted cigar, and leave them both 
thankful when he thought proper to go. 

The truth is, Knowles was thoroughly out of 
place in these little mending-shops called sick- 
chambers, where bodies are taken to pieces, and 
souls set right. He had no faith in your slow im- 
palpable cures : all reforms were to be accomplished 
by a wrench, from the abolition of slavery to the 
pulling of a tooth. ; 

He had no especial sympathy with Holmes, 
either : the men were started in life from opposite 
poles: and with all the real tenderness under his 
surly, rugged habit, it would have been hard to 
touch him with the sudden doom fallen on this 
man, thrown crippled and penniless upon the world, 
helpless, it might be, for life. He would have been 
apt to tell you, savagely, that “he wrought for it.” 

Besides, it made him out of temper to meet the 
sisters. Knowles could have sketched for you with 
a fine decision of touch the ré/e played by the Papal 
power in the progress of humanity,—how far it 
served as a stepping-stone, and the exact period 
when it became a wearisome clog. The world was 
done with it now, utterly. Its breath was only 
poisioned, with coming death. So the homely live 
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charity of these women, their work, which no other 
hands were ready to take, jarred against his abstract 
theory, and irritated him, as an obstinate fact always 


dream of life. 


does run into the hand of a man who is determined to | said Knowles was quieter since his loss; but I 


clutch the very heart of a matter. Truth will not 


underlie all facts, in this muddle of a world, in spite 
of the Positive Philosophy, you know. 

Don’t sneer at Knowles. Your own clear, tol- 
erant brain, that reflects all men and creeds alike, 


like colourless water, drawing the truth from all, | 


is very different, doubtless, from this narrow, sol- 
itary soul, who thought the world waited for him 
to fight down his one evil before it went on its slow 
way. An intolerant fanatic, of course. 
truth he did know was so terribly real to him, there 
was such sick, throbbing pity in his heart for men 
who suffered as he had done! And then, fanatics 
must make history for conservative men to learn 
from, 1 suppose. 


But the. 


—_ 


away, leaving the courage and self-reliance of his 
life behind him, buried with that one beautiful, fair 
He never came back again. People 


think only God saw the depth of the difference. 
When he was leaving the plateau, that day, he 
looked back at it, as if to say good-by,—not to the 
dingy fields and river, but to the Something he had 


nursed so long in his rugged heart, and given up 


{ 
i 





now for ever. As he looked, the warm, red sun 
came out, lighting up with a heartsome warmth 
the whole grey day. Some blessing power seemed 
to look at him from this grave-yard of his hopes, 
from the gloomy hills, the prairie, and the river, 
which he never was to see again. His hopes accom- 
plished could not have looked at him with surer 


content and fulfilment. He turned away, ungrateful 





and moody. Long afterwards he remembered the 
calm and brightness which his hand had not been 


If Knowles shunned the hospital, there was | raised to make, and understood the meaning of its 
another place he shunned more,—the place where | promise. 


his Communist buildings were to have stood. He 
went out there once, as one might go alone to bury 


stand how utterly dead his life-long scheme was. 
He stalked gravely around it, his hands in his 
pockets; the hodmen who were raking out their 
winter’s fire-wood from the ashes remarking, that 
“old Knowles didn’t seem a bit cut up about it.” 


| 


He went to work now in earnest : he had to work 


for his bread-and-butter, you understand? Rest- 
his dead out of his sight, the day after the mill was | 
burnt,—looking first at the smoking mass of hot 
bricks and charred shingles, so as clearly to under- | 


less, impatient at first ; but we will forgive him 
that: you yourself were not altogether submissive, 
perhaps, when the slow-built expectation of life was 


_ destroyed by some chance, as you called it, no more 
controllable than this paltry burning of a mill. 
Yet, now that the great hope was gone on which 


his brain had worked with rigid, fierce intentness, 


now that his hands were powerless to redeem a 


- Then he went out to the farm he had meant to buy, | 


as I told you, and looked at it in the same stolid | 


way. It was a dull day in October. The river 
crawled moodily past his feet, the dingy prairie 
stretched drearily away on the other side, while the 
heavy-browed Indiana hills stood solemnly looking 
down the plateau where the buildings were to have 
risen. 

Well, most men have some plan of life, into which 
all the strength and the keen, fine feeling of their 
nature enter; but generally they try to make it 
real in early youth, and, balked then, laugh ever 
afterwards at their own folly. This poor old Knowles 
had begun to block out his dream when he was a 
gaunt, grey-haired man of sixty. I have known 
men so build their heart’s blood, and brains into 
their work, that, when it tumbled dows, their lives 
went with it. His fell that dull day in October; 
but if it hurt him, no man knew it. He sat there, 
looking at the broad plateau, whistling softly to 
himself, along time. He had meant that a great 
many hearts should be made better and happier 
there ; he had dreamed God knows what he had 
dreamed, of which this reality was the foundation,— 
of haw much world-freedom, or beauty, or kindly 
life this was the heart or seed. It was all over now. 
All the afternoon the muddy sky hung low over the 
hills and dull prairie, while he sat there looking at 
the dingy gloom: just as you and I have done, 
perhaps, some time, thwarted in some true hope,— 
sore and bitter against God, because He did not see 
how much His universe needed our pet reform. 

He got up at last, and without a sigh went slowly 





appointed, like him. 


perishing class, he had time to fall into careless, 
kindly habit: he thought it wasted time, remorse- 
fully, of course. He was seized with a curiosity to 
know what pain in living these people had who 
crossed his way on the streets; if they were dis- 


Humbled, he hardly knew 
why : vague, uncertain in action. Quit dogging 


old Huff with his advice; trotted about the streets 


with a cowed look, that, if one could have seen into 
the jaded old heart under his snuffy waistcoat, 
would have seemed pitiful enough. He went some- 
times to read the papers to old Tim Poole, who was 
bed-ridden, and did not pish or pshaw once at his 
maundering about secession, or the misery in his 


back. Went to church sometimes: the sermons 
were bigotry, always, to his notion, sitting on a 


back seat, squirting tobacco-juice about him; but 
the simple, old-fashioned hymns brought the tears 
to his eyes:—“ They sounded to him like his 
mother’s voice, singing in Paradise:”’ he hoped she 
could not see how things had gone on here,—how 
all that was honest and strong in his life had fallen 
in that infernal mill. Once or twice he went down 
Crane Alley, and lumbered up three pair of stairs 
to the garret where Kitts had his studio,—got him 
orders, in fact, for two portraits; and when that 
pale-eyed young man, in a fit of confidence, one 
night, with a very red face drew back the curtain 
from his grand “ Fall of Chapultepec,” and watched 
him with a lean hungry look, Knowles, who knew 
no more about painting than a gorilla, walked about, 
looking though his fist at it, saying, “ how fine the 
chiaroscuro was, and that it was a devilish good 
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thing altogether.” “Well, well,” he soothed his| “My old hobby in an humble way,—the House . 
conscience, going down-stairs, “‘ may be that bit of | of Refuge.” : Ho 
canvas is as much to that poor chap as the Phal-| They both laughed. ] 
anstery was once to another fool.” And so went “ Yes, it is true. The janitor points me out to tou 
on through the gas-lit streets into his parishes in cel- | visitors as ‘ under-superintendent, a philanthropist ‘ 
lars and alleys, with a sorer heart, but cheerfuller | in decayed circumstances.’ Perhaps it is my life. mu 
words, now that he had nothing but words to give. | work,’’—growing sad and earnest. ing 
The only place where he hardened his heart was “If you can inoculate these infant beggars and Ped 

in the hospital with Holmes. After he had wake- | thieves with your theory, it will be practice when a 
ned to full consciousness, Knowles thought the man | you are dead.” @* 
a beast to sit there uncomplaining day after day, “TI think that,” said Knowles, gravely, his eye 
cold and grave, as if the lifeful warmth of the late | kindling—* I think that.” : : al 
autumn were enough for him. Did he understand “ As thankless a task as that of Moses,” said the 
the iron fate laid on him? Where was the strength | other, watching him curiously. “ For you will not dei 
of the self-existent soul now? Did he know that | see the pleasant Jand,—yow will not go over.” , 
it was a balked, defeated life, that waited for him, The old man’s flabby face darkened. in 
vacant of the triumphs he had planned? “The ‘* 1 know,” he said. tin 

| gelf-existent soul ! stopped in its growth by chance, He glanced involuntarily out at the blue, and the ha 
this omnipotent deity, — the chance burning of a | clear-shining, eternal stars. ria 
mill?’ Knowles muttered to himself, looking at| “I suppose,’’ he said, after a while, cheerfully, | 
Holmes. With a dim flash of doubt, as he said it, | ‘‘ l must content myself with Lois’s creed, here, ve! 

| whether there might not, after all, be a Something, | —‘ It’ll come right some time.’ ”’ : 

|| —some deep of calm, of eternal order, where he Lois looked up from the saucepan she was stirring, 

| and Holmes, these coarse chances, these wrestling | her face growing quite red, nodding emphatically be 

| souls, these creeds, Catholic or Humanitarian, even | some half-dozen times. ; ne 

| that namby-pamby Kitts and his picture, might be | “ After all,” said Holmes, kindly, “this chance 

| uneonsciously working out their part. Looking out | may have forced you on the true road to success yo 

| ofthe hospital-window, he saw the deep of the stain- | for your new system of Sociology. Only untainted : 

| less blue, impenetrable, with the stars unconscious | natures could be fitted for self-government. Do 

| in their silence of the maddest raging of the petty | you find the fallow field easily worked ? ” 

| world. There was such calm! such infinite love| Knowles fidgeted uneasily. 

'| and justice! it was around, above him; it held “No. Fact is, I’m beginning to think there ’s th 

|| him, it held the world, — all Wrong, all Right ! | a good deal of an obstacle in blood. I find difficulty, 

1 For an instant the turbid heart of the man cowered, | much difficulty, Sir, in-giving to the youngest child D 

|| awe-struck, as yours or mine has done when some | true ideas of absolute freedom, and unselfish 

'| swift touch of music or human love gave us acleav- | heroism.” th 

| ing glimpse of the great 1AM. The next,he opened | “ You teach them these by reason alone?” said 

|| the newspaper in his hand. What part in the Holmes, gravely. 

} eternal order could that hold? or slavery, or| “ Well, — of course,— that is the true theory ; ki 

| secession, or civil war. No harmony could be in- | reason is the only yoke that should be laid upon a lik 

'| finite enough to hold such discords, he thought, | free-born soul ; but I —1I find it necessary to have 

| pushing the whole matter from him in despair. | them whipped, Mr. Holmes.” oe 

|| Why, the experiment of self-government, the prob- Holmes stooped suddenly to pat Tiger, hiding pi 

1 lem of the ages, was crumbling in ruin! So he | a furtivesmile. The old man went on, anxiously,— 

| despaired, just as Tige did the night the mill fell * Old Mr. Howth says that is the end of all 

| about his ears, in full confidence that the world had | self-governments: from anarchy to despotism, he 

_ come to an end now, without hope of salvation,— | says. Brute force must come in. Old people are lo 

| crawling out of his cellar in dumb amazement, when | apt to be set in their ways, you know. Honestly, ni 

| the sun rose as usual the next morning. we do not find unlimited freedom answer in the 

| Knowles sat, peering at Holmes over his paper, | House. I hope much from a woman’s assistance: cl 

| watching the languid breath that showed how deep | | have destined her for this work always: she has 


| the hurt had been, the maimed body, the face out- | great latent power of sympathy and endurance, | < 
wardly cool, watchful, reticent as before. He | suchas can bring the Christian teaching home to 








fancied the slough of disappointment into which God | these wretches.” 0 
|| had crushed the soul of this man: would he struggle “The Christian ?’’ said Holmes. 

out 2? Would he take Miss Herne as the first step ‘Well, yes. I am not a believer myself, you hi 
in his stair-way, or be content to be flung down in | know ; but I find that it takes hold of these people th 
vigorous manhood to the depth of impotent poverty? | more vitally than more abstract faiths : I suppose 

He could not tell if the quiet on Holmes’s face | because of the humanity of Jesus. In Utopia, of lo 
were stolid defiance or submission : the dumb kings | course, we shall live from scientific principles ; but I 
might have looked thus beneath the feet of Pharaoh. | they do not answer in the House.” hi 
When he walked over the floor, too, weak as he was “ Who is the woman?” asked Holmes, care- 

it was with the old iron tread. He asked Knowles | lessly. ti 
presently what business he had gone into. | The other watched him keenly. fi 
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se She is coming for five years. Margret CHAPTER IX 
| owth.” eer 
| ae patted the dog with the same hard, unmoved, If Knowles hated anybody that night, he hated | 
to ~ touch. _ the man he had left standing there with pale, heavy | 
st  Jtisareligious duty with her. Besides, she jaws, and heart of iron; he could have cursed him, | 
~ - must do something. They have been almost starv- | standing there. Ne did not see how, after he was 
- ing since the mill was burnt.” left alone, the man lay with his face to the wall, | 
d olmes’s face was bent; he could not see it. holding his bony hand to his forehead, with a look | 
n ‘When he looked up, Knowles thought it more rigid, in his eyes that if you had seen, you would have || 
- immovable than before. thought his soul had entered on that path whose || 
re When Knowles was going away home, Holmes | steps take hold on hell. | 
 gaid to him,— | There was no struggle in his face ; whatever was 
ne When does Margret Howth go into thai) devils’ | the resolve he had reached in the solitary hours | 
ot den?” 'when he had stood so close upon the borders of | 
“The House? On New-Year’s.’’ The scorn death, it was unshaken now; but the heart, crushed | 
in him was too savage to be silent, “Itisthe best | and stifled before, was taking its dire revenge. If | 
time to begin a new life. Yourself, now, you will | ever it had hungered, through the cold, selfish days, | 
1€ have fulfilled your design by that time, — of mar- | for God’s help, or a woman’s love, it hungered now, | 
riage ?” | with a craving like death. If ever he had thought | 
y, Holmes was leaning on the mantel-shelf; his | how bare and vacant the years would be, going || 
e, very lips were pale. _down to the grave with lips that never had known 
“Yes, I shall, I shall,”— in his low, hard tone. | a true wife’s kiss, he remembered it now, when it | 
g, Some sudden dream of warmth and beauty flashed | was to late, with bitterness such as wrings a man’s } 
before his grey eyes, lighting them as Knowles | heart but once in a lifetime. If ever he had denied | 
; never had seen before. ‘to his own soul this Margret, called her alien or | 
ce “Miss Herne is beautiful,— let me congratulate | foreign, it called her now, when it was too late, to | 
om you, in Western fashion.”’ her rightful place; there was not a thought nor a | 
od The old man did not hide his sneer. | hope in the darkest depths of his nature that did | 
do Holmes bowed. _not ery out for help that night,— for her, a part | 
“T thank you, for her.” of himself,—now, when it was too late. Tle went | 
Lois held the candle to light the Doctor cut of | over all the years gone, and pictured the years to || 
’s the long passages. | come ; he remembered the money that was to help | 
Y, “Yoh hev n’t seen Barney out’t Mr. Howth’s, | his divine soul upward; he thought of it with a | 
ld Doctor? He’s ther’ now.” curse, getting up and pacing the floor of the nar- || 
sh “No. When shall you have done waiting on | row room, slowly and quietly. Looking out into | 
this—man, Lois? God help you, child!” the still starlight and the quaint garden, he tried | 
id Lois’s quick instinct answered,— to faney this woman as he knew her, after the rest- | 
“He’s very kind. He’s like a woman fur | less power of her soul should have been chilled and | 
y ; kindness to such as me When I come to die, I’d | starved into a narrow lifeless duty. He fancied | 
a like eyes such as his to look at, tender, pitiful.” her old, and stern, and sick of life, she that might | 
ve “Women are fools alike,” grumbled the Doctor. | have been what might they not have been, | 
“Never mind. ‘When you cometo die?’ What! together? And he had driven her to this for | 
ng put that into your head? Look up.” money,—money ! | 
— The childsheltered the flaringcandlewithherhand.| It was of no use to repent of it now. He had || 
all “T’ve no thor’t o’ dyin’,” she said, laughing. _| frozen the love out of her heart, longago. Here- || 
he There was a great shadow about her eyes, a peaked | membered (all that he did remember of the blank | 
re look to the face, he never saw before, looking at her | night after he was hurt) that he had seen her white, | 
ly, now with a physician’s eyes. | worn-out fuce looking down at him ; that she did | 
he “ Does anything hurt you here ?”’ touching her | not touch him ; and that, when one of the sisters | 
e : chest. told her she might take her place, and sponge his || 
1a8 “It’s better now. It was that night o’ th’ fire. forehead, she said, bitterly, she had no right to do 
ce, Th’ breath o’ th’ mill, I thenk,—but it ’s nothin’.’”’ | it, that he was no friend of hers. He saw and 
to “Burning copperas? Of course it’s better. | heard that, unconscious to all else; he would have 
Oh, that’s nothing!” he said, cheerfully. _known it, if he had been dead, lying there. It was 
When they reached the door, he held out his | too late now: why need he think of what might | 
ou hand, the first time he ever had done it to her, and | have beent Yet he did think of it through the | 
ple then waited, patting her on the head. long winter’s night,—each moment his thought of | 
08e “T think it’ll come right, Lois,”’ he said, dreamily, | the life to come, or of her, growing more tender | 
of looking out into the night. ‘‘ You’re a good girl. | and more bitter. Do you wonder at the remorse | 
sut I think it'll allcome right. For youand me. Some of this man? Wait, then, until you lie alone, as | 
time. Good-night, child.’’ _he had done, through days as slow, revealing as | 
re- After he was a long way down the street, he ages, face to face with God anddeath. Wait until | 
turned to nod good-night again to the comical little | you go down so close to eternity that the life you | 
figure in the door-way. have lived stands out before you in the dreadful | 
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bareness in which God sees it,—as you shall see it 


some day from heaven or hell: money, and hate, and 


love will stand in their true light then. Yet, 


coming back to life again, he held whatever resolve gone, and would stay to make his soup, telling him 


he reached down there with his old iron will: child-like, how many days it was until Christinas, 


all the pain he bore in looking back to the false 


life before, or the ceaseless remembrance that it 
was too late now to atone for that false life, made 


him the stronger to abide by that resolve, to go on 
the path self-chosen, let the end be what it might. 
Whatever the resolve was, it did not still the gnaw- 
ing hunger in his heart that night, which every 
trifle made more fresh and strong. 

There was a wicker-basket that Lois had left by 
the fire, piled up with bits of cloth and leather out 
of which she was manufacturing Christmas gifts ; 
a pair of great woollen socks, which one of the 
sisters had told him privately Lois meant for him, 
lying on top. As with all of her people, Christmas 
was the great day of the year to her. Holmes 
could not but smile, looking at them. Poor Lois! 
—Christmas would be here soon, then? And 
sitting by the covered fire, he went back to Christ- 
mases gone, the thought of all others that brought 
Margret nearest and warmest to him : since he was 
a nie had been together on that day. With 
his hand over his eyes, he sat quiet by the fire 
until morning. He heard some boy going by in 
the grey dawn call to another that they would have 
holids on Christmas week. It was coming, he 
thought, rousing himself,—but never as it had been: 
that could never be again. Yet it was strange how 
this thought of Christmas took hold of him, after 
this,—famished his heart. As it approached in the 
slow-coming winter, the days growing shorter, and 
the nights longer and more solitary, so Margret 
became more real to him,—not rejected and lost, 
but as the wife she might have been, with the simple, 
passionate love she gave him once. The thought 
grew intolerable to him ; yet there was not a homely 
pleasure of those years gone, when the old school- 
master kept high holiday on Christmas, that he did 
not recall and linger over with a bovish yearning, 
now that these things were over for ever. He 
chafed under his weakness. If the day would but 
come when he could go out and conquer his fate, 
as aman ought todo! On Christmas eve he would 


put an end to these torturing taunts, be done with | homely ways to show the love in their hearts and 





them, let the sacrifice be what it might. For I 


fear that even now Stephen Holmes thought of 
his own need and his own hunger. 


little gifts, with a vague feeling that every stitch 
made the time a moment shorter until he should be 
free, with his life in his hand again. She left the 


hospital at last, sorrowfully enough, but he made | as a sign of that which will surely come. 


her go: he fancied the close air was hurting her, | 


seeing at night the strange shadow growing on her 





for such eyes to be near her when she came ts die 
for her to remember the world’s love in. She came 
hobbling back every day to see him after she had 


He knew that, as well as she, waiting through the 
cold, slow hours, in his solitary room. He thought 
sometimes she had some eager petition to offer him 
when she stood watching him wistfully, twisting 
her hands together; but she always smothered it 
with a sigh, and, tying her little woollen cap, went 
away, walking more slowly, he thought, every day, 

Do you remember how Christmas came that 
year ? how there was a waiting pause, when the 
States stood still, and from the peoples came the 
first awful murmurs of the storm that was to shake 
the earth ? how men’s hearts failed them for fear, 
how women turned pale, and held their children 
closer to their breasts, while they heard a far cry of 
lamentation for their country that had fallen? Do 
you remember how, amidst the fury of men’s anger, 
the storehouses of God were opened for that land ? 
how the very sunshine gathered new splendours, 
the rains more fruitful moisture, until the earth 
poured forth an unknown fulness of life and beauty ? 
Was there no promise there, no prophecy? Do 
you remember, while the very life of the people 
hung in doubt before them, while the angel of death 
came again to pass over the land, and there was no 
blood on any door-post to keep him from that house, 
how serenely the old earth folded in her harvest, 
dead, till it should waken to a stronger life ? how 
quietly, as the time came near for the birth of 
Christ, this old earth made ready for his coming, 
heedless of the clamour of men? how the air grew 
fresher above, day by day, and the grey deep silently 
opened for the snow to go down and screen and 
whiten and make holy that fouled earth? I think 
the slow-falling snow did not fail in its quiet warn- 
ing ; for | remember that men, too, in a feeble way 
tried to make ready for the birth of Christ. There 
was a healthier glow than terror stirred in their 
hearts; because of the vague, great dread without, 
it may be, they drew closer together round house- 
hold fires, were kindlier in the good old-fashioned 
way; old friendships were wakened, old times 
talked over, fathers and mothers and children planned 


to welcome in Christmas. Who knew but it might 
be the last? Let us be thankful for that happy 


_Christmas-day. What if it were the last ? What 
He watched Lois knitting and patching her poor | 


face. 1 do not think he ever said to her that he. 


knew all she had done for him, or thanked her ; but | in the hospital, the sisters were in a busy flutter, 


no dog or woman that Stephen Holmes loved could | 
look into his eyes, and doubt that love. Sad, | 


masterful eyes, such as are seen but once or twice 
in a lifetime: no woman but would wish, like Lois, 








if, when another comes, and another, one voice, the 
kindest and cheerfullest then, shall never say 
‘Happy Christmas” to us again? Let us be 
thankful for that day the more,—accept it the more 


Holmes, even, in his dreary room and drearier 
thought, felt the warmth and expectant stir creep- 
ing through the land as the day drew near. Even 


decking their little chapel with flowers, and pre- 
paring a féte for their patients. The doctor, as he 
andaged his broken arm, hinted at faint rumours 


in the city of masquerades and concerts. Even 
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Knowles, who had not visited the hospital for weeks, | 
— yelented and came back, moody and grum. He 
- -prought Kitts with him, and started him on talking 
of how they kept Christmas in Ohio on his mother’s 
| farm ; and the poor soul, encouraged by the silence 
| of two of his auditors, and the intense interest of 
| Jois in the background, mazed on about Santa- 


Claus trees and Virginia reels until the clock struck 


twelve, and Knowles began to snore. 


Christmas was coming. As he stood, day after 


_ day, looking out of the grey window, he could see 


the signs of its coming even in the shop-windows 
glittering with miraculous toys, in the market-carts 


| with their red-faced drivers and heaps of ducks and 


turkeys,in every stage-coach or omnibus that went by 
crowded with boys home for the holidays, hallooing 
for Bell or Lincoln, forgetful that the election was 
over, and Carolina out. 

Pike came to see him one day, his arms full of 
a bundle, which turned out to be an accordion for 
Sophy. 

“ Christmas, you know,” he said, taking off the 
brown paper, while he was cursing the Cotton 
States the hardest, and gravely kneading at the 
keys, and stretching it until he had made as much 
discord as five Congressmen. “I think Sophy will 
like that ,” he said, looking at it sideways, and tying 
it up carefully. 

“Tam sure she will,” said Holmes,—and did not 
think the man a fool for one moment. 

Always going back, this Holmes, when he was 
alone, to the certainty that home-comings or chil- 
dren’s kisses or Christmas feasts were not for such 
as he,—never could be, though he sought for the 
old time in bitterness of heart ; and so, dully remem- 
bering his resolve, and waiting for Christmas eve, 
when he might end it all. Not one of the myriads 
of happy childen listened more intently to the clock 
clanging off hour after hour than the silent, stern 
man who had no hope in that day that was coming, 

He learned to watch even for poor Lois coming 
up the corridor every day,—being the only tie that 
bound the solitary man to the inner world of love 
and warmth. The deformed little body was quite 
alive with Christmas now, and brought its glow 
with her, in her weak way. Different from the 
others, he saw with a curious interest. The day 
Was more real to her than to them. Not because, 
only, the care she had of everbody, and everybody 
had of her, seemed to reach its culmination of kindly 
thought for the Christmas time ; not because, as 


i] ° 
fear seemed to be that s 


she sat talking slowly, stopping for breath, her great | 
1 


e would not have gifts 


enough to go round; but deeper than that,—the | 
As if it were actually true that | 
the Master in whom she believed was freshly born | 


day was real to her. 


into the world once a year, to waken all that was 
genial and noble and pure in the turbid, worn-out 
hearts ; as if new honour and pride and love did 
flash into the realms below heaven with the break- 
ing of Christmas morn. 
he almost wished it were his. 
it gave a meaning to the old custom of gifts and 
kind words. Love coming into the world !— the 
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| idea pleased his artistic taste, being simple and 


sublime. Lois used to tell him, while she feebly 
tried to set his room in order, of all her plans,—of 
how Sam Polson was to be married on New- Year's, 
—but most of all of the Christmas coming out at 
the old schoolmaster’s : how the old house had 
been scrubbed from top to bottom, was fairly glow- 
ing with shining paint and hot fires,—how Margret 
and her mother worked, in terror lest the old man 
should find out how poor and bare it was,—how he 
and Joel had some secret enterprise on foot at the 
far end of the plantation out in the swamp, and 
were gone nearly all day. 

She ceased coming at last. One of the sisters 
went out to see her, and told him she was tvo weak 
to walk, but meant to be better soon,—quite well 
by the holidays. He wished the poor thing had 
told him what she wanted of him,—wished it anx- 
iously, with a dull presentiment of evil 

The days went by, cold and slow. He watched 
grimly the preparations the hospital physician was 
silently making in his case, for fever, inflammation. 

“T must be strong enough to go out cured on 
Christmas eve,” he said to him one day coolly. 

The old doctor glanced up shrewdly. He was an 
old Alsatian, very plain-spoken. 

“You say so?”’? he mumbled. “Chut! Then 
you willgo. There are some—bull-dog men. They 
do what they please,—they never die unless they 
choose, begar! We know them in our practice, 
Herr Holmes!” 

Holmes laughed. Some acumen there, he 
thought, in medicine or mind: as for himself, it 
was true enough; whatever success he had yained 
in life had been by no flush of enthusiasm or hope ; 
a dogged persistence of “ holding on,” rather. 

A long time; but Christmas eve came at last: 
bright, still, frosty. ‘“‘ Whatever he had to do, let 
it be done quickly ;” but not tillthe set hour came. 
So he laid his watch on the table beside him, wait- 
ing until it should mark the time he had chosen: 
the ruling passion of self-control as strong in this 
turn of life’s tide as it would be in its ebb, at the 
last. The old doctor found him alone in the dreary 
room, coming in with the frosty breath of the eager 
street about him. A grim, chilling sight enough, 
as solitary and impenetrable as the Sphinx, He 
did not like such faces in this genial and gracious 
time, so hurried over his examination. The eye 
_was cool, the pulse steady, the man’s body, battered 
though it was, strong in its steely composure. 
“ Ja wohl !—ja wohl!” he went on chuflily, sum- 
ming up: latent fever,—the very lips were blue, 
dry as husks; “he would go, — oui 7/— then go!” 
—with a chuckle, “ All right, glick zw!’ And 
so shuffled out. Latent fever? Doubtless, yet 
hardly from broken bones, the doctor thought,— 
_with no suspicion of the subtile, intolerable passion 

smouldering in every drop of this man’s phlegmatic 
blood. 

Evening came at last. He stopped until the 
cracked bell of the chapel had done striking the 
Angelus, and then put on his overcoat, and went 
out. Passing down the garden walk a miserable 
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chicken staggered up to him, binning a drunken 
recognition. For a moment, he breathed again 
the hot smoke of the mill, remembering how Lois 
had found him in Margret’s office, not forgetting 
the cage: chary of this low life, even in the peril 
of his own. So, going out on the street, he tested 


his own nature by this trifle in his old fashion. | 


“ The ruling passion strong indeath,’ eh? Ithad 
not been self 

rather than reason. 
himself ? He looked out more watchful of the 
face which the coming Christmas bore. The air 
was cold and pungent. The crowded city seemed 
wakening to some keen enjoyment ; even his own 
weak, deliberate step rang on the icy pavement as 
if it wished to rejoice with the rest. 1 said it was 
a trading city: so it was, but the very trade to-day 
had a jolly Christmas face on ; the surly old banks 
and pawnbrokers’ shops had grown ashamed of 
their doings, and shut their doors, and covered their 


windows with frosty trees, and cathedrals, and | 


castles ; the shops opened their inmost hearts ; 
some child’s angel had touched them, and they 
flushed out into a magic splendour of Christmas 
trees, and lights, and toys ; Santa Claus might have 
made his head-quarters in any one of them. As for 
children, you stumbled over them at every step, 
quite weighed down with the heaviness of their joy, 
and the money burning their pockets ; the acrid 


old brokers and pettifoggers, that you met with a | 


chill on other days, had turned into jolly fathers of 
families, and lounged laughing along with half a 
dozen little hands pulling them into candy-stores 


or toy-shops ; all of the churches whose rules per- | 
mitted them to show their deep rejoicing in a simple | 
way, had covered their cold stone walls with ever- | 


greens, and wreaths of glowing fire-berries: the 
child’s angel had touched them too, perhaps,—not 
unwisely, 

He passed crowds of thin-clad women looking in 
through open doors, with red cheeks and hungry 
eyes, at red-hot stoves within, and a slaaned, 
‘* Christmas dinners for the poor, gratis ;”? out of 
every window on the streets came a ruddy light, 
aud a spicy smell; the very sunset sky had caught 
the reflection of the countless Christmas fires, and 
flamed up to the zenith, blood-red as cinnabar. 

Holmes turned down one of the back streets : he 
was going to see Lois, first of a!l. I hardly know 
why: the child’s angel may have touched him, too ; 
or his heart, full of a yearning pity for the poor 
cripple, who, he believed now, had given her own 
life for his, may have plead for indulgence, as men 


remember their childish prayers, before going into | 
He came at last, in the quiet lane where | 


battle. 
she lived, to her little brown frame-shanty, to which 
you mounted by a flight of wooden steps: there 


were two narrow windows at the top hung with red | 
curtains ; he could hear her feeble voice singing | 


within. As he turned to go up the steps, he caught 


sight of something crouched underneath them in | 


the dark, hiding from him: whether a man or a dog 
he could not see. He touched it. 


“What d’ ye want, Mas’r?” said a stifled voice. 


ove; something deeper: an instinct 
Was he glad to think this of | 


—— 


He touched it again with his stick. The map 
stood upright, back in the shadow: it was old Yare 
‘“‘ Had ye any word wi’ me, Mas’r ? ” 
He saw the negro’s face grow grey with fear. 
“Come out, Yare,” he said, quietly. 
word ? What word is arson, eh ? ”’ 


sé Auy 





The man did not move. 

with the stick. 

* Come out,” he said. 

He came out, looking gaunt, as with famine. 

“Tl not flurr myself,’ he said, crunching his 
ragged hat in his hands,—“ Ill not.” : 

__ He drove the hat down upon his head, and 
looked up with a sullen fierceness. 

| “Yoh’ve got me,an’ I’m glad of ’t. I’m tired 

'fearin’. I was born for hangin’, they say,’’ with . 

laugh. “But I’ll see my girl. I’ve waited hyur, 

runnin’ the resk,— not darin’ to see her, on ’count 

.o’ yoh. I thort I was safe on Christmas-day,—but 

| what ’s Christmas to yoh or me ?”’ 

Tolmes’s quiet motion drove him up the steps 
before him. He stopped at the top, his cowardly 
nature getting the better of him, and sat down 
_ whining on the upper step. 

“ Be marciful, Mas’r! I wanted to see my girl, 
—that’s all. She’s all I hev.” 

Holmes passed him and went in. Was Christ- 
/mas nothing to him ? How did this foul wretch 
| know that they stood alone, apart from the world? 

It was a low, cheerful little room that he came 
into, stooping his tall head: a tea-kettle humming 
and singing on the wood-fire, that lighted up the 
coarse carpet and the grey walls, but spent its 
_warmest heat on the low settee where Lois lay 
sewing, and singing to herself. She was wrapped 
| up in a shawl, but the hands, he saw, were worn to 
| skin and bone; the grey shadow was heavier on her 
| 


Holmes touched him 


face, and the brooding brown eyes were like a tired 

child’s. She tried to jump up when she saw him, 
| and not being able, leaned on one elbow, half-crying 
| as she laughed. 

“Tt’s the best Christmas gift ofall! I can hardly 
b’lieve it!’’—touching the strong hand humbly 
that was held out to her. 

Holmes had a gentle touch, I told you, for dogs 
and children and women: so, sitting quietly by her, 
he listened for a long time with untiring patience 
to her long story ; looked at the heap of worthless 
trifles she had patched up for gifts, wondering 
secretly at the delicate sense of colour and grace 
betrayed in the bits of flannel and leather; and 
took, with a grave look of wonder, his own pack- 
age, out of which a bit of woollen thread peeped 
forth. 

*€ Don’t look till to-morrow mornin’,’”’ she said, 
anxiously, as she lay back trembling and exhausted, 

The breath of the mill! The fires of the world’s 
want and crime had finished their work on her life, 
—so! She caught the meaning of his face quickly. 

“It’s nothin’,” she said, eagerly. “Ill be 
strong by New-Year’s; it’s only a day or two rest 

I need. I’veno tho’t o’ givin’ up.” | 
And to show how strong she was, she got up 


He had not 


'and hobbled about to make the tea. 
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o stop her; she did not want to die—_ ise ) ° ! ae tk | 
man the heart t p : y A look of disgust crept over Holmes’s face. .t. 
are, shy should she? the world was a great warm,| “ Stay, then,” he muttered,—** I wash my hands * a 
| beautiful nest for the little cripple,--why need he | of you, you old scoundrel !” | | jag 
. show her the cold without? He saw her at last, He bent over Lois with his rare, pitiful smile. | PP 4 
Any go near the door where old Yare sat outside, then} “Have I his life in my hands? I putit into | oh 
heard her breathless cry, and a sob. A moment | yours,—so, child! Now putit all out of your | Pe 
him after the old man came into the room, carrying her, | head, and look up here to wish me good-by.” | i 
and, laying her down on the settee, chafed her hands, | She looked up cheerfully, hardly conscivuus how | ay 
and misshapen head. deep the danger had been; but the flush had gone | ik i 
“What ails her?” he said, looking up be- | from her face, leaving it sad and still. eh 
his wildered, to Holmes. “ We ’ve killed her among) “I must goto keep Christmas, Lois,” he said, | a ais 
us.” playfully. il ieee 
and She laughed, though the great eyes were grow-| ‘“ Yoh’re keepin’ it here, Sir.’’ She held her | ae 
ing dim, and drew his coarse grey hair into her weak gripe on his hand still, with the vague out- || i 
red, hand. look in her eyes that came there sometimes. ae ee 
ha “Yoh wur long comin’,” she said, weakly. “I,  “ Was it fur me yoh done it?” in H ia 
yur, hunted fur yoh every day,—every day.” “Yes, for you.’’ | y Ny | 
unt The old man had pushed her hair back, and was; “ And fur Him that’s comin’, Sir?” smiling. ne Has’! 
‘but reading the sunken face with a wild fear. liolmes’s face grew graver. EERE 
“What ails her?’ hecried, ‘“Ther’’s some-| ‘ No, Lois.” She looked into his eyes bewildered. ef Fy gy 88 
eps thin’ gone wi’ my girl. Was it my fault? Lo, | “For the poor child that loved me,” he said, half Mtge | 
rdly was it my fault ?”’ to himself, smoothing her hair. ea 
wa * Be quiet!” said Holmes, sternly. | _ Perhaps in that day when the under-currents of Baise: | 
“Ts it that?” he gasped, shrilly. “ My God! , the soul’s life will be bared, this man will know vent 1 
rir, not that! I ean’t bear it!”’ the subtile instincts that drew him out of his self- y i ret | 
Lois soothed him, patting his face childishly. reliance by the hand of the child that loved him to | Bee 
ist- “Am I dyin’ now?” she asked, with a fright- | the Love beyond, that was man and died for him, | ot? 1% 
itch ened look at Holmes. _as well as she. He did not see it now. i | bons 
Id? He told her no, cheerfully. _ The clear evening light feH on Holmes, as he $e Ha ue 
ime “T’ve no tho’t o’ dyin’. I dunnot thenk o’ , stood there looking down at the dying little | a! eds 
ing dyin’. Don’t mind, dear! Yoh’ll stay with me, | lamiter: a powerful figure, with a face supreme, | “(le Oe 
the fur good ?” masterful, but tender: you will find no higher type PE 
its The man’s paroxysm of fear for her over, his | of manhood. Did God make him of the same blood | i uae ! 
lay spite and cowardice came uppermost. as the vicious, cringing wretch crouching to hide | Bas ty 4, 
ped “It’s him,” he yelped, looking fiercely at, his black face at the other side of the bed? Some |) 
1 to Holmes. “He’s got my life in his hands. He such thought came into Lois’s brain, and vexed her, i hy Sa 
her kin take it. What does he keer fur me or my_ bringing the tears to her eyes: he was her father, | en tee 
red girl? I'll not stay wi’ yoh no longer, Lo. Morn- you know. She drew her hands together,as if she | rat ql ye 
im, in’ he’]l send me t’ th’ lock-up, an’ after ’’—— _would have joined them, then stopped, closing her | inf? i} 
ing “T care for you, child,’ said Holmes, stooping eyes wearily. | HE 
suddenly close to the girl’s livid face. “Tt’s all wrong,” she muttered,—“ oh, it ’s far | | ;, 
‘dly “ To-morrow ?”? she muttered. ‘“ My Christ- wrong? ‘Ther’ ’s One could make them ‘like. Oa 
bly mas-day ?”” | Not me. Abe! ie 
He wet her face while he looked over at the | She stroked her father’s hand once, and then let it, a 
ogs wretch whose life he held in his hands. Itwasthe it go. There was a long silence. Holmes glanced hae | 
er, iron rule of Holmes’s nature to be just; but to- out, and saw the sun was down. | er , 
nee night dim perceptions of a deeper justice than law “ Lois,” he said, “I want youtowishmeahappy | atte! 
less opened before him, — problems he had no time to | Christmas, as people do.”’ is i ii 
ing solve: the sternest fortress is liable to be taken by Holmes had a curious vein of superstition: he tadbh 
ace assault,—and the dew of the coming morn was on knew no lips so pure as this girl's, and he wanted ‘| 
and his heart. them to wish him good-luck that night. - She did | > ] 
ck- “So as I’ve hunted fur him!” she whispered, it, looking up laughing and growing red: riddles oe r i 
ped weakly. “J did n’t thenk it wud come to this. of life did not trouble her childish fancy long. tH he 
; Soas IL loved him! Oh, Mr. Holmes, he’s hed | And so he left her, with a dull feeling, as I said Boy) 
aid, & pore chance in livin’,—forgive him this! Him | before, that it was good to say a prayer before the he! 
‘ed, thati’ll come to-morrow ’d say to forgive him this.” battle came on. For men who believed in prayers : as i. 
id's She caught the old man’s head in her arms with for him, it was the same thing to make one day rl: ) 
ife, an agony of tears, and held it tight. for Lois happier. eS 
sly. “I hev hed a pore chance,” he said, looking up, a pe ee ea 
be —“that’s God’s truth, Lo! I dunnot keer fur (To be continued. ) } ae 
rest that: it’s too late goin’ back. But Lo—Mas’r,” eS aS ee te — meh 
ne mumbled, servilely, “ it’s on’y a little time t’ | ot 
UP rs end: let me stay with Lo. She loves me,—Lo Nor that which men do worthily, but that whichthey | - 
no oes.” 








do successfully, is what history makes haste to record. 
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LEAVES FROM AN OXFORD PORTFOLIO. 
LEAF XVI.—THE sTAR. 





An unusual pause has interrupted ourconfidences, 
O reader, towards whom a something of kindly feel- 
ing has from the silent sympathy of many months, 
kindled in mine heart! You soon get to love those 
in whom you are accustomed to confide, and I have 
poured much of my Oxford heart into your sym- 
pathetic ear. My friends have become your friends ; 
you have sat with me at St. Mary’s; have walked 
with me to Cambridge and Binsey ; have made one 
in our expeditions by water to Islip; have had a 
peep or two at the Ladye of my thoughts; have 
shared my solitude,—or rather my companion- 
ship of books and prints,—behind mine Oak ; have 
retired with me indignant from Smith’s Wine; have 

assed “ Responsions ’’ creditably in my company ; 
eas hallo’ed yourself becomingly hoarse at that 
Commemoration at which the Laureate appeared ; 
have admired the character of the Oxford Don ; 
have taken up the cudgels for Oxford’s Bishop. 
You have shared in reminiscences of my College 
Friend the Prince of Wales, (married since Leaf 
XV. was put in type,— God bless him and his 
winning Bride!) You have soberly listened the 
while I sagely meditated concerning music and its 
magic power. Nay, you have stood with me and my 
special circle of nearest and dearest, beside the open 
window, on the last night of the old year, to 
listen to the bells that rang the old year out, and 
the new year in. 

Enough! surely I have proved over and over 
again, that there ough/ to subsist the closest interest, 
the most sincere regard, betweenus. Isitso? O 
Reader, whose answer I can never hear ; have you 
missed my peculiar leaves from the monthly adorn- 
ing of the trunk and branches of this Magazine; 
and, missing them, have you wished to meet again 
their separate and individual shape and hue? Or 
might some whirlwind sweep them all away into 
the river of Lethe, and you scarce miss, and not at 
all regret them? Away with the thought ;— if 
leat I had reason to suspect it well grounded, our 
communion should cease from that moment; I 
would walk about the old High Street alone; I 
would, indeed, if I met you there, turn up the Turl 
in disgust, or stare into Wyatt’s print shop, or 
admire Foster’s very remarkable robes, rather than 
exchange one word with you. Think not that 


“ I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at.” 

But if you still care to walk arm-in-arm with me 
through the lanes and streets of Oxford remem- 
brances ; if a community of recollections briag my 
narrations and musings back with the pleasantness 
of an old song upon your heart ; or if the interest of 
anticipation of experiences one day to become your 
own, awaken your interest ; or if ignorance of the 
whole subject kindle it ;—then come with me, this 
fine November evening, and share with me in an 
entertainment at the Star! 

All this time that I have been at Oxford, I have 











never attended any one of the various Concerts 
Lectures, Performances, &c., at the Town Hall o; 
the Star. 1 have reason to believe that, owing to 
the peculiar character of the audience, they are 
somewhat unique. I have passed the Town’ Hall 
during the progress of a Concert, and certainly 
heard somewhat more than the music. I haye 
heard tell of a Lecture therein delivered against 
“ Smoking,” and the use, moderate or immoderate, 
( query, Can the former exist without merging into 
the latter ?)of Tobacco. How, at an instant’s pause, 
after a most eloquent part of the oration, the signal 
was given to the hitherto mute and pipeless aud. 
ience, “ Make ready!’’ Every man produced a 
pipe from his pocket, and proceeded carefully to 
fill it. “ Present! A Fusee was produced, and 
match-boxes and boots placed conveniently. The 
men waited, like the Russians at their guns whilst 
the Light Brigade came, in a long bright-gleaming 
front, within their expectant range, “ Fire!” 
Every match was lit and applied, and dense volumes 
of smoke soon gathered over the, till then, unclouded 
scene. Volley after volley did the Lecturer pour 
upon the ranks of the foe; volume upon volume 
of smoke rolled from the close array of pipes, mer- 
schaums, short clays, brier roots, cigars, cheroots:— 
“Smoking to right of him, 
Smoking to left of him, 
Smoking in front of him :— 
Vainly he thundered, 
Plunged in the cloud of smoke, 
Soon his voice failed and broke, 
Could ’nt go onward.” 


Enough of travestie ;— but the pipes held their 
ground, and the Lecturer melted away. “It was 
magnificent, but it was not war.”’ 

History relates that the Proctor (as it happened, 
a mild persuading man) interfered; that scarce 
knowing where to begin where all were alike offen- 
ding, he addressed deprecatingly whomsoever 
happened to pass near him ; that, the victory won, 
a band of the victors collected round him, (their 
pipes being sheathed, ) and sang— 


“ For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fel-low, 

Which nobody can deny !” 


That he turned from side to side endeavouring 
to stem the tide of compliments, with complete 
success, as regarded the side, for the time being, ex- 
horted ; whilst in turn, the freed side raised the 
chorus with double power, to make up for the al- 
ternate silence imposed. 

Well, well,—young men, and young dogs, and 
young colts, will play, and tricks often a half and 
half of comic and mischievous. So long as they are 
free from vice ; so long as we may innocently laugh 
at and with them, you and I, my friend, will not be 
hard upon even somewhat uproarious fun. I for 
one, recollect, distinctly recollect ;—the time when 
I was young myself; though, may be, you would 
hardly believe it, to look at me now. And so we 
will shake our heads and look grave while the © 
offenders are watching us; but, on our way home, 
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we will indulge in a chuckle at the fun and im- | 


pudence of the young scamps. 
they all are now ? 
Now for the “Star.” Such narrations as the fore- 


oing have roused my curiosity, and to-night it 


shall be indulged. Great things also have I 
heard of the Lady Lecturer, and of her Lecture,— 
other than that of Lady Psyche or Lady Blanche ; 
at least other inits audience. 
fodil-hooded girl graduates would fill the benches, 


“ Rich as moths from dusk cocoons.” 


Still grander than the Princess’s grand undertaking, 
here, 2 woman was to lecture to the usurping sex. 


—— = 
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| more distinctly the old place, to me, writing; and 
_ to you, O Reader, reading; far away from its familiar 
| precincts). 

We aspired not to the reserved seats, but paid 
each his shilling and entered the room. The first 
part of the performance consisted of tricks, leger- 
demain, &c., than which we had seen much better 
elsewhere. But I was amply entertained during 
this time, and, indeed, throughout, by watching the 
Certainly it was no common one. Dis- 





miss at once from your mind, un-Oxford Reader, all 
_ idea of the correct ranks of Hanover Square Rooms, 


And the subject of the Lecture was to be “ Elec- | 


tro-biology.”’ 

I had heard much of this—science, shall I eall it ? 
and my curiosity was certainly alive with regard to 
it. Generally,at such lectures, you are never sure 
whether or no the persons operated upon are ac- 
complices. Though they step forth from the spec- 
tators, you know very well that it is quite possible 


that they may have been placed among them for the | 


purpose of duping the rest of the audience with a 
pretence of fairness and non-complicity. So I never 
cared to attend any lecture on thissubject in London 
or the country. But here seemed, at last, a famous 
opportunity of testing the matter. On the previous 
evening the lecture (to be this night repeated) had 
been given, and men present thereat had reported 
tome concerning its circumstances. From their 
account I gathered that the patients operated upon 
were University men; known, of course, to many 
of us personally, and certainly not likely to be 
bribed or persuaded to enter into a bargain with 
any lecturer to humbug their companions. More 
likely were they to anticipate great fun from posing 
the Performer, and setting her spells at nought. 

nd yet on several her endeavours had proved per- 
fectly successful ; on one pre-eminently so. And 
now I looked with no small interest to witnessing 
the experiment fairly put to the test. And I shall 
here relate the matter as it actually took place before 
my own eyes, and those of my friends. I shall not 
attempt to explain, I shall only relate the facts. I 
shall not give the real name of the lecturess, though, 
I presume, she would rather court than shun a wide 
advertisement. 

Joy, Hilton, and J, after tea in my room, sallied 
out, and entered the Broad. The dark massive 
columns of the Clarendon stood out against the sky, 
atoning by their ancient venerable hue and surface 
for the want of real beauty in the building, and the 
discrepancy of the style with that of gothic Oxford. 
The figures on the summit stood out distinct upon 
the dusk starry background, but we left them be- 
hind us, and passed on, beyond the singularly ugly 
Sheldonian ; the Ashmolean, with its grim circle 
of heads ;—past beautiful Exeter, with the one 
defacement of Parker's shop, eating into a corner of 
the square of building ;—past pretty Kettle Hall— 
hideous Trinity Chapel ;—grave and dark old Balliol : 
to the left, down the Corn, to the Star (I mention 
the buildings that we pass, in order to recall the 


in which none stands up to defraud his neighbour of 
his view, in which an offending hat even has soon 
to beremoved. I need not bid you to banish all 
comparison with Exeter Hall, in this May month 
in which I am writing ;—that great emporium for 
wholesale, well-meant, but mistaken religious talk- 
ing, from whose platform too often unwholesome 
excitement is poured by unqualified speakers, upon 
silly women, who come to make a day of it ;—who 
work crochet edgings and weep ;—who suck oranges 
and sigh ;—who clap and applaud with minds full 
of rapture, and mouths full of sandwiches ;—or who 
calmly slumber under the pleasing monotony, and 
then talk with burning words on the way home 
of dear So-and-so, and his sweet speech. I do 
not suppose you will expect such an audience in 
poor male Oxford. No, decorum and sentiment 
found little room among the audience of which I 
write. “Each for himself’? being the understood 
and accepted motto for all, no dudgeon was taken 
at its being fully acted upon. Accordingly, while 
those in the reserved seats, and in the front row of 
the unreserved, could see comfortably, those behind 
could not see at all. Hereupon the foremost stood 
up, securing the desired view for themselves, but 
effectually depriving those behind from any view 
whatever. These, you may be sure, were far too 
philosophic to waste their energy in the vain ery of 
‘Sit down!” They, in their turn, catered for their 
own convenience, somewhat, it must be owned, 
regardless of that of the rank behind themselves. 
They stood upon the form, in long dark line : a lofty 
partition, quite shutting out the rest of the au- 
dience. Nay, not so: for ¢wo forms, one above the 
other, raised the aspiring minds and bodies in the 
background; and, to make a long story short, 
Hilton, Joy, and myself, who had come late, found 
ourselves perched ¢hree forms high, in proximity to 
the ceiling. 

It was, as I said, a strange sight. What I have 
related will convince the reader that the like of, it 
was to be seen in no common Lecture Hall. The 
piles of cap and gowned men (many, if not most, 
wore the cap) slanting-up from the lecturer, might, 
from the platform, give the idea of graduated stairs. 
But it was not until you came behind the scenes 
that you realized the curious arrangement by which 
this effect was brought about ;—that, in fact, you 
ascertained, that after all, the slope was caused by 





nothing more secure or more intricate than mere 
| under-graduated forms. The feeling of the last 
and highest row, I can testify, was aught but of per- 
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fect security ; yet, there was a Stoic calmness about 
the men who manned it, that reserved all excitement 
and nervousness, until fit cause should appear for 
the calling them forth, in the actual tottering and 
falling of the fabric. 

So now you may fancy and realise the audience ; 
gowns flung over the shoulder or on the arm, caps 
on the head, and, more often than not, pipes or 
cigars in the mouth. Chaffing, smoking, piled 


in lines one above another ;—you will grant that | 
neither Hanover Square nor Exeter Hall can boast | 


an assemblage so quaint and so original. 


The chafling was, of course, in great measure | 


directed against the Lady Professor. She, in turn, 


repaid chaff with withering sarcasm, which the men | 
would stand from female lips, though they might | 
not have endured it so good-humouredly from a 


male. She entreated the elder part of the assem- 
blage to keep the younger members quiet, and she 
gave chaff for chaff in good, sharp measure, much 
to the delight of the audience. They might be 
noisy and unruly, but she certainly showed a fair 
talent for dealing with them, and a full resolution 


not to be discomposed by their most witty attempts. | 


The legerdemain performance came to an end ; 
and a pause of ten minutes ensued, during which 
the lecturer retired. Abundant provision was made, 
during her absence, of subjects on whom to try her 
power. The platform was speedily covered with 
chairs, in one long line, without a gap; and more 
than twenty men, in cap and gown, were aspirants 
for the honour of being made ridiculous by a 
woman. Her look of dismay, on her return, was 
amusing enough. 
selves ; she appealed to the audience: one by one 
she got rid of them, until about ten were left. 
These were obstinate, and only after much vehe- 
mence of representation and entreaty did she 
reduce the number to the desired half-dozen. The 


magnetic power was not, she urged, capable of | 


unlimited diffusion; and at last men listened to 
reason. 

So, behold her, with six University men, in six 
chairs, trying to look at their ease, but looking rather 
foolish, in the presence of so many jocose, and free, 
fellow-students. The lady presented each with 
some minute object, and bade them peruse it, and 
regard it fixedly for ten minutes, during which 
period she lectured on the subject of electro-biology 
to the audience, at present attentive and quiet. 


Not quiet long, however. Presently she bent | 


over each subject in turn, making manipulations 


and passes, and her lips seeming to be in close’ 


proximity with the face of the object of her atten- 
tion, some wag in a side box skilfully imitated the 
click of a kiss. This was too much for the philo- 


sophy of this representative of the impatient sex. | 


She turned to bay, and let loose some withering 
flashes of sarcasm, which excited the delight of 


their object, and of the whole room to its highest | 


pitch. 

However, the preparations were now complete. 
As is, I believe, always the case, with some she 
could not succeed. The magnetic power must 


She appealed to the men them- 


finda fit recipient, I presume, and Greek must 
‘not meet Greek in this tug of will. 


' With two 
_gownsmen, and with a private of an infantry regi- 


ment then quartered in Oxford, she was, neverthe. 
less, perfectly successful. 
| One of these former, a Balliol man, really became 
extraordinarily helpless under her hands. She 
defied him to count ten, and his exertions to break 
through her veto, though painful to witness, were 
‘in vain. His name was forbidden his lips, and 
his struggles succeeded not in wrenching out the 
| sound. She set, in the case of both men, their arms 
wheeling like the sails of a windmill, and they could 
not stop; at last one, I think, was wheeled on to 
She sat them on two chairs, and defied 
them to get up. The Balliol man was powerless,— 
the other nearly black in the face from his exer. 
tions,—rose gradually from the chair, as one might 
rise under an enormous weight, just possible to be 
raised a hair’s breadth at a time. The Balliol man, 
rooted to the ground at her will, fell flat down in 
the endeavour to move his feet. 

But more amusing, if not more curious than the 
humiliating defeat of these Oxford men by one of 
the weaker sex, was the sight of the soldier’s un- 
availing struggles, and perplexity at the meaning of 
| the spell which bound him. On being asked the 
' number of his regiment, and answering that it was, 
say, the 84th, he was told that he was mistaken, 
‘that it was the 90th, and that he could not deny it. 
| He gasped, he laboured, indignant at the announce- 
'ment, and at the incomprehensible impediment to 
his free-will; and at last, in despair, pointed to 
the number on his collar. And, when in his turn 
rooted to the ground, and quite unable to move 
his feet: until permission was given, he carefully 
examined the soles of his boots to see if any expla- 
_nation of the phenomenon could be found there, to 
our not-a-little amusement. 
| The performance was nearly over—the men 
' would soon be streaming out—Hilton, Joy, and I, 
descended from our lofty station and left that 
_ strange scene, and the strange things we had been 
| witness to. 

That gathering in the room of the “ Star,” that 
audience nowhere else to be at all matched, save in 
the sister University, for curious orderly disorder, 
and utter lack of similarity with any other audience 
| whatever ;—the mass of caps and gowns, piled tier 
above tier on storied forms;—the free and easy 
remarks during the performance, comments made 
just as the utterer thought fit;—the many pipes 
and cigars, with the constant rasp of the fusee ;— 
men hauled up by friends from the body of the 
room into side boxes wherein some were already 
perched ;—all these ingredients united into a 
thorough “ Oxford mixture,” and into a scene not 
to be forgotten among Oxford memories. It was 
worth while to have once seen such a thing, and 
those, I say, accustomed to orderly concert rooms 


his nose. 








and staid listeners, would stare, even though pre- 


pared by my description, at the unique and novel 
scene presented to their eyes at an Oxford enter- 


tainment. 
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As we went out into the Corn, we saw the. 
Proctor and four bulldogs stealing along on the | 
opposite side of the way, at hand, lest any too great" 
an amount of exhilaration should have been pro- | 
duced in the mind of any undergraduate ; and desir- 
ous, should such have been the case, of directing | 
him the shortest and nearest way back to his rooms. | 
We needed no such admonition, and, accordingly, 
capping the dignitary as we passed, and being in 
return capped by him, went down, past Carfax, into 
the High-street. ‘The shops were shut, the lamps 
glimmered, the moon was full. Here and there a_ 
cap and gown, solitary, or a band of two or three | 
sauntered along ; a boisterous supper party was be- 
ginning in one of the rooms above some shop. The 
quiet city was sinking to sleep; all looked calm, | 
and the sleeping houses, and the seldom-peopled | 
street gave no hint of the human history that was | 
being told, in so many acted episodes, in so many | 
grave or merry chapters or paragraphs, within the | 
sealed and silent rooms. In some of those rooms, 
that showed such a calm aspect to the night, from 
the half-lit windows that edged the still street, what 
strange stories might be beginning, or ending! 
What meetings for the first time of those whose 
meeting should change the aspect of a whole life ; 
what partings, perhaps, as momentous in their 
consequences! Some, it might be, within those un- 
revealing blinds, were standing on the brink of the | 
ruin of their prospects, not here, but hereafter; were | 
about to disinherit themselves of the kingdom that | 
had become their right when they were made child- | 
ren of the Kina. Some, perhaps, had reached the | 
turning point in a wild and wicked career—were 

listening to the earnest trembling-voiced warning | 
and entreaty of a brother, a friend—were reading 
the last letter written to them by their father ere 
he died, and bitterly considering how little they 
had fulfilled its warm hopes, and how those earnest 
prayers seemed to have fallen short of their mark, 
which yet (they knew it not) were even now 
beginning to be fulfilled. Perhaps a word from a 
book ;—from the Book of books—had caught their | 
eye, and, through it, their heart ; perhaps some 
sentence in a sermon was ringing in theirears ; or, 
though an arrow shot at a venture, was uneasily | 
pricking at that heart, which sin’s and the world’s | 
armour had not yet so completely overgrown, but | 
that some joints still gaped in the harness. Per- | 
haps some tired mind still applied its blunted | 
energies to the mastering of some difficult passage | 
or problem in ¢his college room; perhaps some | 
holy prayer from His obedient son, or some repent- | 
ant cry trom His returning prodigal, was rising to | 
God’s throne, like unperceived incense from the | 
windows of ¢hat; or the gamester grew flushed | 
over the small stakes, that would one day grow into 

huge ventures, and acquired early the fierce fever | 
that nought but ruin would quench, behind those 
glowing curtains ; while, in the very next room, a 
quiet face, with peaceful hunger that shall be filled, 
but never cloyed, and happy thirst that shall be 
satisfied, but never sated, received into his heart 


the most living word of life from that Book whose 


familiar look as it lies opened before us, seems to 
make ready its way into our mind, at once with 
those old sweet words of its writers, learnt at their 
Master's lips: “ Peace be to this house!’ Here, 


_ perhaps, the first love-letter is being read ; there, 


the last is being written. The happy conscious- 
ness of temptation resisted and overcome, prepares 
that bed with sheets of happy slumber, and counter- 
pane of wakeful joy; ¢iis is strewn with crumbs 
and chopped horse-hair, by the thought of the first 
coward yielding to, or the first bold seeking of, 
temptation. Wakeful fathers, kneeling mothers, 
are busy, be sure, about the inmates of these lodg- 


_ings or those college rooms. See how their prayers 


flutter about the windows, whence peals that heed- 
less merriment, like the anxious birds about the 
nest in which you are peering, and which they fear 
you may rob. Leave your beating about the nest, 
weak, eager prayers! soar, ascend on high, that 
you may bring strong aiding Angels down ! 

But Hilton and Joy have long ago left me to face 
the Oxford streets alone. The sonorous strokes of 
“'Tom ” have long since ceased, and there will be 
twopence added to my gate-bill as the price of 
this fit of musing in the silent empty streets. For, 
little as these musings have to do with Electro- 
biology and the Star, they have much to do with 
my passing back to my rooms through moonlight 
Oxford. 

My rooms at length gained, I find a pencilled 
request from Joy lying on my Liddell and 
Scott, to the effect that I will come and _ par- 
take of certain lobsters and stout in his rooms, 
with Hilton and Headleigh. A sudden appetite 
comes over ime at the idea; and I stick a block of 
coal on the fire, close my oak, and join the trio at 
Joy’s fireside. Naturally the talk runs on the 
marvels that we have seen that evening; on their 
trustworthiness ; on the reality, nature, extent of 
the power claimed. We discuss as to whether 
it is mental or bodily, or both; the power of a 
strong will over a weaker one, or a hold gained 
upon the imagination, and mastering alike the 
reason and the will; or an animal magnetism 
irresistible on meeting with the necessary physical 
conditions for its action, in another constitution. 
We suggest the possibility of such matching of 
passivity in one nature with activity in another, as 
perhaps accounting somewhat for the phenomenon 
of love at first sight, or nearly so ; in which a fitness 
seems to be at once recognized without any know- 
ledge or experience of disposition, tastes, &c., to 
warrant it. We touch on the possible use or abuse 


of such a power, if it be really existing. We bring 


up the topic of witchcraft of old, and how far some 
such stropg power in some individuals might be 
used by them to impose on the minds of the igno- 
raut. We glance off to the question of magic 
generally, and revive the wondrous ink in “ Lane's 
Egyptians.’ We recall the wild German attempts 


‘to naturalize the miracles of our Lord and His 
Apostles, by supposing some vast power of this 


kind in Him, and in them ; some wondrous recep- 
tivity in those acted upon. We notice how utterly 
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this theory must fail with many of the miracles,— | of memory, the pages of the National Misaiins 
for instance, the multiplying of the loaves;—and | There, in after years, when they might oth 


the absurdity of 


miracles, when the wonder remains exactly the 
same if but one were wrought. Especially we note 
the impossibility of any saving of the moral cha- 
racter of the Tracuner, if the very deeds, which 
Himself appealed to as His credentials, from their 
supernatural character, could be proved to have been, 
after all, only superior power and knowledge made 
use of in order to deceive. And we rejoice that 
such nonsense and contradiction is dying out in 
Germany, and lament at the gathering signs of its 
gaining a temporary hold, from its novelty, on intel- 
lectual minds in England. A hold, (we agree,) 
obtained on those only, however, which are tossing 
on the sea of doubt and inquiry, with no sure 
anchor of Faith to keep them near that Beacon light 
of Revelation by which we are assured that the land 
lies not far off, beyond the little belt of darkness and 
mist that death’s wind shall one day dispel. 

So we talk round Joy’s fire, a little Oxford 
debating Union; a meeting pleasant at the time, 
and yet more pleasant to recall. So we talk, in 
that room, and in that undergraduate condition, in 
which we shall never meet again. We talk, 


and our talk, that sprang from the Lecture at the | 


Star, rises, lark-like, from the sod from which it 


sprang, and soars, naturally, easily, with no forcing | 


or effort, to high and solemn themes, befitting the 
converse of immortal, intellectual beings. O old 
Oxford talks, with your familiar ease and equality, 
and freedom from restraint; where are the like of 
you now, at any Clerical meeting, where most are 
older in years and Orders than oneself ;—or among 
acquaintances made after we are thirty, and that 
were not at Oxford with us? I miss you, old 
pleasant interchanges of mind, and fencings of 
opinions ; sometimes the visit of a college friend 
gives me a taste of you again; and I am careful to 
keep up the gleanings of those old harvests, in 


regular correspondence with those friends. Nor do | 
oe ] 


I think that, in another world, it will be beneath 
our pains, to recall together those old lookings 
through a glass, darkly, when we can compare them 
with that seeing face to face. | 

I alluded to the ink in “ Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians.” You will well remember, my friend 


and reader, how one looking into that ink held | 
in the hollowed palm of the magician, is said to be | 
enabled to behold things far away, and to summon 


before him distant friends and their then present 


employment. This ink in the pen in my hand hath | 


not, it is true, that magic power. Yet see, it can 
and doth recall and summon before me and you, 
things very far distant, both in place and time ; 
separated from the island of the Present, by the 
ever-widening ocean of the Past. The ink is held 
in memory’s open hand. I look into it long and 
intently, and yet again and again; and I trace 
there the scenes and the friendships and the 
friends. I behold there the events and the inte- 
rests of the days that are no more. I look, until 
the ink becomes Printer’s Ink, and the open hand 


trying to diminish the number of | have fleeted,—shall I still find them, and 
| perusal may one day serve as dew, of virtue, to make 


herwise 
their 


the old man young. 
¥. LL 








WHAT CUNLIFFE LOCKHART DID For 
AMY AUDELEYE. 
(Continued from page 77.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


** Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever,” 


“Mr. Lockhart going! It cannot be true,” thought 
Amy, but with the thought there came immediately 
the wish to see him. Soon the wish became desire, 
and quickly the desire became positive necessity. 

All the long afternoon she waited and watched; 
“for surely,” she said to herself, “ he will come to 
say good-by.”’ 

Time wore on, but he never came. Again and 


_again she questioned her brother, but only got the 








| same answer to all her interrogations, “ That he 
/was quite certain that Mr. Lockhart was to go 
early the next morning.” 


her hat, took her way towards the wood, where she 
had once spent such a happy afternoon with him. 
| She came to the little brook, and, passing on but a 
few steps, a sudden turn showed her him whom she 
was so anxious to see. There he was, leaning 
| against a tree, his trencher cap upon his head, and 
| his gown flowing around him. 
| _ Amy advanced towards him. As she got nearer, 
she saw that he held some forget-me-nots in his 
_ hand. Now he saw her. He started, and then 
slowly walked towards her till they were-face to face. 
Oh! how Amy trembled. At last she just glanced up 
at him, and in that glance their eyes met ; in that 
glance, from the one so hesitating, yet so trem- 
blingly fond ; from the other so earnest, so tender, 
so fraught with passionate melancholy—they knew 
that they loved. | 
_ What need of words when heart has already met 
heart, and.spirit been drawn to spirit ? 

Amy sank down at his feet quivering with 
emotion. He thought she was unconscious, and, 
kneeling down beside her, he clasped her in his 
arms, murmuring, ‘* My love, oh! my love.’ Her 
head was on his breast, and he Jeaned down and 
kissed her, again and once again. 

She opened her eyes; but the spell was upon 
him and he could not move. For that one moment 
everything was forgotten and she was his. He had 
passed through a mighty self-conflict and much 
anguish of mind, that this moment might not 
arrive, and lo! when he thought he had conquered, 





_he was taken unawares, and, all his strength spent, 


he could not choose but succumb. 
The spring—fitting type of her virgin girlhood, 


The hours passed on. At last, Amy, putting on 
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now about to pass into early womanhood—was just 
verging into early summer, retaining yet its maiden 
beauties, unwilling, as it seemed, to yield them up 
to the summer’s heat. | 

The green grass waved around them, and the 
blue speedwell and bright buttercup looked out at 
them from every mossy bank. The cuckoo gave 
forth her plaintive note, the nightingale warbled, 
snd shook and trilled out her sweet song with all 
the intensity of a passionate heart, whilst the 
blackbird and thrush made answering music around. 
Above them waved the trees with gentle sighing, | 
and the wind with balmy breath lightly swept 
their faces, while afar off the sounds of life were 
heard in the owing of the kine, and below ran the 
little brook, whose babbling murmurs seemed to 
say,— 

" For ever—never.” ‘ Never—for ever.” 

“ My love, oh! my love?’ 

“ For ever—never.”’ ‘“ Never—for ever.” 

The sunbeams came shimmering through the 
green leaflets overhead; the May hung in thick 
branches upon the hedges, garlanding them with 
its pure wreaths of white, and its perfume filling | 
all the air, was borne afar by every breeze. The 
tall poplars bowed their graceful heads to the 
sky, and the soft threnody of the dove came faint | 
through the glade. 

“ My love! oh, my love!” 

* For ever—never!”’ “ Never—for ever!” | 

And so the afternoon sank down as they sat in | 
that silence which is the sweetest, highest com- 
mune of late revealed love. Gently, at last, he 
led her away. 

“ And to-morrow ?” asked she. 

Ay, to-morrow, who knows with what it may 
come freighted? To-morrow” thinks the ambi-_ 
tious, “and ‘tis mine; and Jlo—he lies in the 
grave. ‘* To-morrow,” whispers the fond lover, 
as he kisses his betrothed on the eve of the day 
which will unite them, till that solemn parting 
hour, when, “ One shall be taken and the other left.”’ 
“To-morrow,” shudderingly says the wretched | 
criminal, as the striking clock warns him, that ere 
long that to-morrow will rise, when he must sur-_ 





render his life on the scaffold, and—awful thought | 


99 


—awake in eternity. ‘“ To-morrow,” thinks the 


half-reluctant thief, ‘and I will replace the gold.” | 


To-day we are blessed with health and strength: 
to-morrow fever has laid us low; or, perchance, 


grim death has seized us for his own, and over the 


to-morrow to which we looked, has dropped the 
curtain which upon our stage will never more be 
drawn up. 

Now, they had stopped to say farewell, when 
suddenly there came upon them, Mr. Keynolds, 
Mr. Audeleye, and Mr. Eden, with whom was a 
tall, wild-looking woman. 

“ Villain! Murderer! let go my daughter’s 
hand,” says Mr. Audeleye. 


White, deathly white, turns Cunliffe Lockhart ; | 


and the woman keeps tearing at him, and raving, 
and gnashing her teeth, with a white froth foaming 
at her lips. And upon Eden’s face, as he half holds 





her back, there is the demoniacal sneer, and the 
cold glitter in his light blue eye. 

And so the farewell that they had stopped to 
say, was unspoken, and on the morrow he was 
to go. 


CHAPTER X. 
HIS STORY TO HER AFTER THEIR ABRUPT PARTING. 


* Amwy,—For this once at least I may be permitted 
to call you thus—you heard the words that your 
father spoke to me last night? Have I any need 
to repeat to you the epithet by which he designated 


-meP No, you heard it, and I saw you shudder, 
but of this I will write by-and-by. I have a long, 


long story to tell you, and I must tell it you be- 
cause justice to you demands it, —putting aside 


all considerations of justice to myself—and I am 


sitting up to-night to do it, because I know that I 


may not see you before I go to-morrow. It is 


better that it should be so. Here in the solemn 


stillness of midnight, 1 pray God to give me power 


to write all down in calmness, and to pour into 
your poor young heart such balm of consolation as 
I may, for the wound I shall have inflicted upon it. 
“Oh! Amy, my child, my love, forgive me the 
wrong I have done you. 
“ Yesterday afternoon, carried away by the pas- 
sionate intensity of my emotions, and overcome by 


the sudden knowledge that you shared them, I 


spoke to you words which you never ought to have 


_ heard from my lips, words which, unless | can hope 


that you will (in time at least) cease to remember, 
I could wish that I had never been permitted to 
speak more, ere | uttered them. Alas! I can 
never come forward in manly honesty to ask you of 
your father as my bride, to claim you as mine. 
Worse than the barrier raised by the black stigma 
of murder which clings to me, worse than all the 
barriers of poverty and birth, is the fatal impedi- 
ment that separates us—let me tell you at once, 
lest my strength fail me—J/ am married. 

“Oh! Amy, if you read this with an exceeding 
bitter ery, pity and forgive me. You cannot blame 
me more than I blame myself. Forgive me that I 
have drawn your young heart to me, without being 
able to fulfil the sacred duties which love enjoins, 
and pity me that I am separated from you, and 
compelled to drag on, perhaps for life, the miserable 
chain of a tie which is hateful to me. 

“Yes I am married, if that indeed ean fitly be 
called marriage where there is no interchange of 
thought, feeling, and affection, nothing but dark 
blank instead of the fulfilling of those beautiful 
words, which tell us, that ‘marriage was or- 
dained for the mutual society, help, and comfort, 
that the one ought to have of the other both in 
prosperity and adversity.’ Married, and to that 
woman whom you saw with Eden —a raving 
maniac. 

“Ere this can reach you, ere the first word was 
written perhaps, they will have told you my story, 
and it adds yet another pang to my remorse that J 
could not soften the blow to you. They will tell 
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you a black history of my past, in such distorted | soon, papa ?’ I asked. He answered y 


garb as they have “heard it from that arch-fiend 
Eden, and to-morrow the whole town will ring with 
the news that a murderer has been sojourning 
amongst them, unknown, for months past. 

“ But they cannot tell you all. 


“ Will you go back with me a few years? My 
earliest recollections date from my seventh year, 


and from that time until now, my life has been 


untinged with happiness, scantily blessed by love of | 


relative or friend. My early childhood, my youth, 


the first years of my manhood, were passed with my | 


only relation, my paternal grandfather, and since 
his death, under circumstances most painful to me 
to recall,—lI have been alone and solitary in this 


: es, and told 
me he was going to say something to me before he 
went, which I must remember always. Then he 


spoke to me as well as his failing strength would 





| 
' 
' 
| 
} 


allow, and said that I must be always good and take 
great care of grandpapa, and when I grew to be a 
great tall man I must comfort him, and never desert 
him. Then he lifted up his beautiful bright shining 
sword that was lying by him upon the bed, and said 
I am going to give this to you, and you must 
always keep it bright. As long as you are good it 
will shine as it does now, but if you are naughty it 
will grow dull and tarnished, and then I shall be 
grieved for you, and for the beautiful sword I love. 
He pressed his lips to it as he spoke, and I put my 


wide world. My mother died ere I was a year oid, | little mouth there too. 


and my father I saw but twice, before he died too. 
He was a soldier, and the last surviving of two sons. 
I have a remembrance of being told when I must 
have been quite a child, that ‘papa was coming 
home,’ and then of being at play by myself in a 
beautiful garden, when I was startled by a carriage 
stopping before the gate. My grandfather was the 
first to get out, and I can see now, in fancy, his white 
hatless head, and his tall form and bent back, as he 
carefully set the garden-gate wide open, and beck- 
oned John the gardener to come to him. I was 


frightened, I hardly knew why, and hid myself out | 


of his sight, but where I could still see all that 


“In the evening he died, and a few days after. 
wards, young as I was, I followed him to the grave 
with my grandfather. How vividly that scene jis 
| impressed upon my memory. How well I remem- 
| ber the solemn sound of the bell, the black trappings 
_ of the horses, and the mysterious dark plumes on the 
| hearse. How horrible it seemed that somebody should 
be shut up in that huge box, and be put down so 
| deep into the earth, far away out of sight and sound. 
“T carried the shining sword in my arms, for I 
would not let them take it from me, but it was 
almost too heavy for my little strength. I crept 
unperceived to the very edge of the grave, and 





; 
} 
i 


passed. ‘wo men now came up whose beautiful red | bending forward to catch another last sight of the 


coats pleased my childish eyes, and I began to 
wonder ‘ was either of these my papa,’ when John 


appeared from the house dragging out a large | 


mattress which he carried to the carriage-door and 
laid down upon the ground. I began to feel 
terrified. What could it be inside the carriage ? 
Something dreadful I theught, could it—oh, could 
it be adead man? I almost screamed with fright, 
and my little heart beat violently at the thought, 
when straining my eyes with all my might, I saw 
them lift out carefully, slowly, oh so slowly, what 
did indeed appear to bea dead man. His face was 
white, dreadfully white, his eyes closed, and one of 
his arms (where was the other?) hung uselessly 


down as they lifted him. He gave one feeble groan | 
as they laid him down on the mattress, and unclosed | 
his eyes for a single moment and just smiled at my | 


grandfather, who was on his knees by the side of 


him, gently wiping the cold perspiration off his poor | 


thin face. ‘Vow,’ I heard him say faintly after a 


minute’s pause, and the four raised the mattress | 


from the ground, and gently carried him into the 
house. I remember nothing more, except that as | 


saw them disappear, I sank down in a childish fit of | 


stifling sobs and tears. 


“ The next morning I learnt that this pale ghost- 
like looking man was my father, and it must have 
been about a week afterwards when I was taken 
into his room where he lay dying. He looked at 
me kindly and asked me ‘ WasIa good boy?’ He 


coffin, the loose earth gave way, and the ponderous 
weapon overbalancing me, I went down with a 
frightened scream, and a crash, into the yawning 
aperture. 

“T don’t know anything that happened after, how 
they got me out, or what they did with me, except 
that I was very ill for some time. My imagination 
had been over-excited, but whenever I was most 
peevish and irritable, I could always be pacified by 
the sight of the sword. 

“Tt was not till I was some years older that I 
learnt the history of my family. It was my grand- 
father’s boast that we were of very ancient descent, 
that our pedigree could be traced back clearly, for 
hundreds of years, during all of which time no blot 
had rested on our escutcheon; till in his own 
family, and by one of his own sons, he thought it 
| had been disgraced. How bitter that thought must 
have been to his intense, and almost fierce, pride in 
that respect, I can well imagine. ‘That he, he who 
held the glory of his ancestral race so dear, should 
by one of his own children, have spotted the 
honour committed to his keeping, was an idea 
which embittered many years of his life, and added 
threefold to the sorrow of the separation that that 


. . . , . ? 
idea caused, though his silent haughtiness made 


| him bury it in his own bosom. 


He educated me 
with these notions, and impressed them solemnly 
upon my mind when I set out in life, but it was 
not until after his death that I found, by various 


told them to put me on his bed, and I was not the | papers left behind him, how much this had been 


least afraid now. 
to look well at his face that | might remember him 
when he was gone. ‘ Are you going away again so 


He stroked my hair and bid me | bound up in his life, and become part of his being. 


“The family riches had not increased with the 


| 
| length of their line, and when my grandfather 
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eame to be its head, as a very young man, he 
found his patrimony but very small. He entered 
the army, but finding himself too poor to keep up 
what he considered his proper dignity, and to vie 
with the scions of other noble houses, he soon 
retired. Being always of a studious turn of mind, 
he now gave himself up entirely to literary pur- 
suits, and with the one exception of his marriage, he 
never relaxed for one day, in the labour of com- 


piling an heraldic work, which in its completeness, | 


and in the variety of its information drawn from all 
countries, with quotations from, and references to, a 
multiplicity of authors in all ages and languages, 
would have been at once invaluable and unrivalled. 

“ Just when he had spent the best part of his life 
in this task, when age was already beginning to 


ereep upon him, when he had expended unremit- | 


tingly his time, his talents, and his money, when he 
had travelled far and near for information, and 
accumulated such a collection of ancient manu- 
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— a 


by way of peroration to the former's long orations 
on the ancient descent of tie family, he would 


coolly ask, ‘ What's the good of all this without 


_money ?” 


When the time came for him to choose 


_his profession, he quietly and firmly informed his 
father, that he had made up his mind to engage in 
trade, that he would rather be a merchant prince, 
than a pauper gentleman, and that his tastes 
inclined neither to study nor to glory. 


i 


“This was a blow indeed to my grandfather's 


pride, and he upbraided him in no mild terms for 
what he designated as his ‘ low ideas.’ 


He called 


him a reproach to his race, and bade him take the 
share of money that would have been his at his 
death, and go forth and make the boasted fortune 
‘of his fancy. 


| 


scripts, and such a vast treasure of knowledge as _ 


was hardly to be obtained a second time, just when 
it wanted but the finishing stroke of his hand to 
give it to the world in its completion, a fire broke 
out in the night, and burned up in its urpitying 
flames, the pride, the labour, the companion of his 
life. He tried desperately, and at the imminent 
risk of his life, to save his work from destruction, but 
afew scattered sheets, and a chance MS., were the 
only vestiges that remained, to him, of his years of, 
now vain, labour. His austere pride deepened into 
almost gloomy reticence, and he became more 
haughtily reserved than ever. 

“Two sons had been the fruit of his marriage, 


the eldest of whom, my father, had, according to | 


the usual practice of the family, embraced the pro- 
fession of arms, had fought with distinction in the 
battles of his country, had been ordered to India 
with his regiment, had once returned from thence, 
to bring his infant child (myself) home, and having 
again gone back, came home once more—to die— 


partly from the effects of climate, and partly from | 


a wound received in battle. 
“This death was again a severe blow to my 


grandfather, who since the fatality of the fire, had | 


seemed to centre all his hopes in the idea that this 
son would become a great general, and thus not 
only add to the lustre of the family, but wipe out 
the stain that he conceived had been made upon it 
by his other child. But this was not to be. His 


hopes, with an elasticity wonderful to his age, but | 


which showed the strength of the one idea of his 
mind, revived again in me, but alas! were once 
more and for ever doomed to be extinguished. 


“ But I must tell you of his second son. Asa 


| 


“For a time this poor young man flourished, and 
bid fair to become rich, but a commercial panic 
taking place, he was unable to stand, and became 
bankrupt. Now, doubly disgraced in his father’s 
eyes, and overcome by his misfortune, he put an 
end to his existence, and died by his own hand, 
thus defacing the hitherto unblemished shield of 
his forefathers, by the bar sinister of the suicide. 

“Such was the history 1 learnt, as I said before, 
partly from my grandfather, and partly from the 
family papers and letters in his possession, which 
came to meat his death. It seemed as if Providence 


desired to humble his pride, and vanquish the 


| 


| 


‘ 


| 


inordinate vain-glory of his Lineal descent. Twice 
had he been sorely stricken, and each time he had 
arrogantly held up his head, and blindly refused to 
discern the lesson put before him. The third time 
(O God ! how shall I speak of that ?) it struck him 
down and bore his grey hair with sorrow to the 
grave. 

“ The life we led, he and I, the greybeard and the 
young child, far away midst the Cumberland Hills, 


was peaceful indeed. His days passed in the study, 


/mine in roving about, now on the hill tops, now in 


the valley, now gazing with childish wistfulness 
into the blue waters of the lovely Ullswater, now 


chasing the squirrel in the trees, now poring with 


| 
| 


i 
' 


{ 
| 


} 


lad he was noted for his shrewdness and a leaning | 
which I regard it, is a shuddering horror when I 
remember the cruel desecration that it has sustained, 


to commercial pursuits. Do what he would, his 
lather could never imbue him with any of those 
chivalric notions, which he possessed himself in so 
great a degree. His mind was but very slightly 
tinged, and his feelings but very little aroused, by 
the romantic histories of the Knights and Ladies 
who had been his ancestors. 





intense eagerness and trembling delight, over the 
fairy tales and legends of youth. Every Sunday 
the old man and I went hand in hand to the little 
church, in which was placed a monument to my 
father, with a great coat of arms gorgeously embla- 
zoned upon it, and every Sunday he stayed a few 
moments by the grave, with uncovered head. The 
sword which had ever possessed somewhat of awe 
for me, and which [ always regarded with reverence, 
hung in my little bed-room over the doorway, and I 
never passed in without remembering what was 
there and respectfully raising my cap to it. I have 
it now, but mixed with the feelings of love with 


and the dreadful use to which it has been put since 
it was wielded by my noble father. 

“Ah! those happy days of my childhood, with 
what love I recall them; and how often could I 


My grandfather's | dwell upon them but that there always will rise to 


enthusiasm met with no sympathy from him, and }| my mind the dark shadow of the dread after-scenes 


I 
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which became the finale to that life, and well- 
nigh blotted it out from the chart of humanity. 
“The days rolled on, and weeks, and months, and 


school. It was there that I first became acquainted 
with Eden, and there that the first seeds of his 
hatred to me were sown. We were in the same 


form, and always striving against each other for the | 


prizes. Twice I wrested them from him when he 
felt most certain of victory, and each time his coun- 
tenance wore a look of intense spite and malignity. 
He, like myself, had a burning desire to be a sol- 
dier ; and the only time that he ever spoke a civil 
word to me was when we exchanged books,—he 
lending me, perhaps, some biography of Clive or 
Moore, in return for a Life of Wellington. 

** An unhappy occurrence which took place, how- 
ever, and in which I had unfortunately a prominent 
share, doomed him to a life-long disappointment, 
and entirely prevented all idea of his ever entering 
the army. A party of the elder boys, just about to 
leave the school, were out larking one day, and 
Eden was one of them. After walking for a long 
way, we came upon an old barn in a deserted kind 
of farm-house, and one of the boys suddenly seized 
hold of the cap I was wearing, and flung it on to 
the very top of the roof of the barn. Now this 
cap happened to be a favourite of mine, because it 
had been one of my poor father’s, and because on 
it 1 had put in the front the regimental ornament 
off one of his old military undress caps. I was 
rather annoyed at seeing it flung up there, but as 
there was a brick wall running all along on one side 
of the barn, I immediately began to climb up after 
it. “St. George to the rescue!’ shouted Eden, 
derisively, and up he sprang after me, with all the 
rest following pell-mell at his heels. The roof of 
the barn was high and slippery, as it was slated 
and not thatched, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty, and with many a backward slide, that 
we succeeded in getting to the top. There we 
had a hand-to-hand scramble for the unluck 
cap, heedlees of the danger we incurred. Eden 
had it in his hand. I was becoming excited, and 
vainly tried to take it from him, the rest join- 
ing in the struggle, when suddenly we got close to 
the edge; Eden lost his footing, and fell off on to 
the ground. The heavy thud, and the moan he 
gave, sobered us all ina moment. We were kneel- 
ing beside him an instant after, begging and im- 
ploring him to say he was not hurt; but all he did 
was to moan out, ‘“ My foot, my foot.’ At last, 
finding that he got worse instead of better, we put 
him on a hurdle, and carried him back to the school- 
house, hardly speaking a word the whole way. The 
doctor was sent for, and he declared that he had so 
injured his foot, and fractured his leg, that it was 
more than probable that he would be obliged to 
have them both peputeted. Here was a gloomy 
ending to our day's pleasure ; and sick at heart was 
I, when I reflected upon the misery so small an 
affair had brought about. He was not generous 
enough to admit that it was the result of accident, 
but continually accused me, in the most reproach- 


; 
| 


| 








ful terms, as being the cause of it. Ina few days 
the symptoms took a favourable turn, and it was 


announced to us that he would not lose his leg, but 
years, until it became time that I should go to | 


that he would inevitably be lame for life, 

‘“‘ How sorry I was for the share I had had jy 
this unlucky business, and how grieved for him J 
cannot tell you. Here was an end to all his ardent 
aspirations for military glory, a fatal stop to all idea 
of becoming a soldier. When he was able to limp 
about with a stick, I went up to him, to express 
with deep contrition how much I felt for him. He 
turned away before I could utter a single word, and 
hissed out, ‘I will have my revenge.’ I had not ex. 
pected this of him, and I confess it made me feel less 
grieved, but when I have since reflected upon the 
bitter sorrow it must have been to him, it has 
restrained my after feelings of hate towards him, 
and made me more forbearing and charitable. This 
was the first injury that (unintentionally enough, 
God knows) I did him, but I was destined to cross 
bim yet once again. 

“He left the school soon after, and I saw nothing 
more of him till we met at college. 

“When I left school it was to find all my dreams 
of entering the army over too. My grandfather 
stubbornly persisted that he could not spare me. 
He bade me remember how my father had told me 
never to-desert him, and said that, if I became a 
soldier, | must inevitably leave him to die alone 
inhisoldage. He said, besides, he had no interest 
to obtain a commission for me, and no money with 
which to purchase one ; and that even if one could 
be obtained, he had not the means to allow me 
sufficient to keep up my position with other officers. 
Poor old man, always bowing down to his idol— 
Pride.. Then he went on to say, that if I would go 
to college and take orders, he could obtain a good 
living for me; that he had that very morning re- 
ceived a letter from an old friend of his, offering 
him one for his grandson, if he chose to accept it, 
when it became vacant. He told me he knew that 
I had. talents, that 1 might speedily acquire fame; 
and then he said, in conclusion,—‘ by a good mar- 
riage to arich wife, you could get back the family 
estates, and re-establish our name.’ 

“This was—need I say ?—a great disappointment 
tome. I urged upon him all the arguments that I 
could think of to induce him to entertain my wishes, 
but with no effect. He said he knew what a 
soldier's life was. Many years in obtaining pro- 
motion, unless money was forthcoming to buy it; 
and then, perhaps, merely a barrack life, with no 
opportunities for distinction. 

‘T was miserable at being thus balked in the 
dearest wish of my heart. ‘Twenty times I resolved 
to urge my father’s services as a claim upon the 
Commander-in-chief, but each time I was held 
back by an invisible agency, and by the knowledge 
that if 1 did, I must, as he said, leave the old man 


todiealone. This idea presented itself so strongly 
to my mind, and the thought of his feeble loneliness 


was borne in so vividly upon my sensitive heart, 
that I resolved at last to give up my cherished 


project. 
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«J was tossing to and fro in my bed one night, | path, and became victor whilst he was vanquished. 


once more considering the case in all its bearings, 
and casting about if there were not some way of 
escape for me, when I thought I heard a voice say, 


~The look of intense hatred with which he swore 
with an awful oath that he would be revenged upon 
_me for this second destruction of his dearest hopes, 


in the solemn stillness, ‘ You can be a soldier of | was one which I shall never forget. 
Christ. In his service are battles to be fought and | “ We were married ; but ere the honeymoon was 


won, under his banner may glory be gained.’ A 


| over, ere one month of wedded life had passed, a 


Divine inspiration moved me, and in the morning | | horrible awakening dawned upon me, the aureate- 


went to my grandfather, and told him I would do 
what he wished. I thought I was well repaid at that 
moment when I saw the look of tearful gladness 
that came into his eyes, and heard him thank and 
bless me. I little knew whither my feet were 
drifting, and how different my life might have been. 

“T went to College; and there I made friends 
with a young man who moved in fashionable society. 
We became more and more intimate ; and when 
my time there was over, and I had just been or- 
dained, he invited me to go with him to stay with 
his aunt in London. She was yet young, though 
no longer youthful. Perhaps twenty-eight or 
thirty, a widow, and rich. She was beautiful, 
and of a charming presence and engaging manners, 
though slightly imperious and quick-tempered. I 
stayed and stayed on. She exerted all her arts to 
please me, and put forth all her attractions to 
engage my attention. I was young and felt flat- 
tered. Her charms began to fascinate me, and 
there was something in the close companionship of 


alovely woman which to me was intoxicating ; I | 


who had never felt a mother’s caress, never known 
a sister’s love, never been in all my life in the com- 
pany of a woman well nurtured and elegant. What 
wonder that she excited my admiration and feverish 
delight 2 What wonder that I fell an easy victim to 
her bewitching enchantments ? 

We rode together, we sang together, and together 
we went to fétes, balis, and theatres; I almost for- 
getting in the continual whirl of pleasure, the divine 
office I had accepted. It was one night when we 
had been to the opera, and I had drunk in the 
delicious strains of rapturous music, when my 


senses had been acted upon till I was in a state of 


ecstatic feeling which bordered upon delirious en- 
trancement, that I knelt, and in the fevered 
accents of passion rather than love, poured out to 
her the fervid pathos which she had, with all the 
wiles of feminine enchantment, aroused within my 
breast. 

“Twas her accepted lover, and for a while the 
blissful sensations which pervaded my heart caused 
me to deem myself the happiest of mortals. All 
too soon I found out that | was but the infatuated 
tool of her jealousy and pique, and fancied revenge. 

_“T informed my grandfather of my intended mar- 
riage, and he was pleased beyond measure ; more, 


I suspect, from the rank and supposed wealth of | 


my bride than at anything else. 1 must not omit 
to tell you that Henry Eden was almost at the 


same time, also one of her suitors; but she (no | 
doubt preferring me as the blinder and more easily | 
led instrument of her purpose) dismissed him | 
shortly after she had formed my acquaintance. Here | 


again, you see, I innocently enough crossed his 


hued vapours of love passed away, and thick clouds 
of darkness gathered around. We went to Scot- 
land for our bridal tour, and having travelled in the 
Highlands for three weeks, we arrived at a small 
town upon the borders of the Dee. There we met 
a gentleman, who was an uncle of Eden’s, and 
whom I had seen sometimes speaking to my wife 
when I accompanied her, before our marriage, to 
the various entertainments I have spoken of. He 
had his yacht there, and she proposed that we 
should take a pretty little cottage that stood upon 
the outskirts of the town, for a short time before 
we went back to England to visit my grandfather 
in Cumberland. I acceded to her wishes, and we 
invited Mr. Aylmer to become our guest, he in his 
turn giving us an invitation to coast about in his 
vessel, 

“T soon found that my wife and Mr. Vincent 
| Aylmer, who was a very striking looking man, were 
‘much more friendly and intimate than I had had 
/any idea of. My fancied happiness was so great, 
however, and my trust in my wife so perfect, for 
well she knew how to play upon my heart and 
never draw forth one single discord from its respon- 
sive strings, that I never had a thought of jealousy 
or distrust. Aylmer had been with us about a 
week, when, as we were out boating one lovely 
sunshiny morning he fell overboard whilst doing 
something to the rudder. I soon saw, to my sur- 
prise, that he was unable to swim, and it needed 
not the terrified shriek of my wife to cause me to 
| spring into the water and swim to his rescue. With 
great difficulty, and when I was nearly exhausted, 
1 got him into the boat, she having with great pre- 
sence of mind, kept her seat and guided it towards 
us as well as she could. It was three or four hours 
before we could quite recover him, but such strength 
of constitution did he show, that he was almost 
| himself again that evening, and laughed at the 
| morning’s adventure ‘as a slight accident.’ He 
was a cool, heartless man, as I soon found out. 

“Two evenings after this I was strolling about 
the grounds round the house, when I was startled 
| out of my pleasant reverie by the sound of voices 
and words, which compelled me, despite myself, to 
listen. The voices were theirs, his and hers; the 
words, words of anger; mad anger on her part, and 
| aggravating jeering on his. He was taunting her 
_with having married me ‘a boy,’ as he termed me, 
} and he said, ‘If you do not mind, I will tell the 
poor young stripling all.’ The all, 1 found by the 
cruel retorts and vehement words that followed, 
related to guilt between them, the fulness of which 
I trust may be long ere it dawns upon your young 
heart. She owned in words that burnt into my 
_ soul, that she had married me out of pique (for it 
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appeared that they had had a quarrel just before I 
had been introduced to her), and she offered even 
now, on her knees, to fly with him. He gave her 
to understand with the utmost sang froid imagin- 
able, that he was tired of her, that indeed he was 
engaged to be married to another, and advised her 
to ‘make the best of her baby-husband.’ She said 
not a word to him after that, but got up with a 
white face and a gleam in her eye which seemed to 
scorch me, even at the distance which I stood from 
her. He coolly took out his case and lighted a 
cigar. 

“T was confounded, stupefied. 
horrible dream, or was it reality? 





| 
' 
; 
} 
' 


} 





ee . 


a 


afternoon had aroused within my breast, I haq 
risen from my bed and wandered nearly all] the 
summer's night through the grounds of the house 
in which we lived. I was restless and tormenteg 
and the very air indoors was oppressive, and the 
ceilings of the rooms seemed to press upon m 
aching brow. This fact (of my having left the 
room during the night) was drawn from my wife 
with apparent reluctance, but none knew of the 
(what I felt to be now guilty) figure that I had 
met stealing in to her bed-chamber as I left mine. 

“This admission, coupled with my having been 


Could this be a| heard to use angry language towards the murdered 
I knew the} man, and its being my own sword that was found 


terrible lengths to which my temper carried me | beside him, made out a very black case against me. 


when aroused ; I remembered ¢hen (and the remem- | What could I do? 


How prove my innocence? 


brance seemed to come back to me in strangely | Could I have mentioned the suspicions I enter- 


vivid colours) the sacred office which I held, and I | tained against my own wife ? 


restrained myself. I was conscious of muttering 
a threat aloud, and saying, ‘You black villain, 
wait till to-morrow.’ At that moment his nephew, 
Henry Eden, who had been staying on board the 
yacht passed me in search of his uncle, and glanced 
up at me with curiosity marked in his countenance. 


| 


| 
} 
| 
! 
| 
| 


house, where he had still had the effrontery to re- | 


main. Inthe morning he was found lying in his 
bed dripping in blood from two deep stabs in his 
breast. 


My sword, the sword for which I had such | 


a reverence and love, was found lying beside him | 


covered with gore. No shriek, no ery had been 


’ Could I put her in 
my place and leave her to the hangman? I could 
not bring certain proof of her guilt, and even if I 
could, I said to myself ‘No! ten thousand times 
no. Who would believe my story? No one 
had witnessed the scene in the garden, or knew of 


' any motive in the least degree adequate to the com- 
“That night Mr. Aylmer was murdered—in our | 


mittal on her part, of so horrible a crime; and was 
I to be the one to cast the first stone at her, only 
perhaps to drag her to ruin with myself? If my 
manhood had not revolted at this idea, I felt that 
my story would be regarded as merely a trumped- 
up tale, to escape myself from the hangman’s hands 
at any cost, and it would, therefore, but have 


. . | nd 
heard, but an examination of the body proved that | damaged my case. 


laudanum must have been previously administered, 
which rendered the after-deed easy and noiseless, 
when the victim was sleeping heavily from its 
effects. 


“T was suspected and arrested within twelve | 


hours. I had been heard by his own nephew to 


utter a threat against him, and in the absence of 


any stronger motives, or any clearer suspicion 
against others, this was sufficient. 1 was brought 
up, and committed to prison to await my trial for 
murder. 

“ Within four-and-twenty hours every newspaper 
in England was full of the atrocious and cold- 
blooded deed, and my poor, haughty, dear old 
grandfather, receiving from one of these the first 


intelligence of my dreadful position, was struck | 


| 


| 


! 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


down by the blow which bore home at once through | 


his love, and his master passion—Pride of Race. 
He died without sending me any parting word, in 


three days afterwards, ignorant whether | was | 
guilty or innocent, and left me entirely alone and | from so awful a stain. 


friendless in the world. 
whom the law called wife ? 


. | | 
Alone! for what was she | 


‘My advocate was a clever man, and he used all 
the powers of his persuasive eloquence to touch the 
feelings of the jury. He told them in glowing 


colours of my having rescued this very man from a 


watery grave, and he asked them was it likely that 
aman who would risk his life so freely to save 
another’s, would wantonly and with cold-blooded 
atrocity, but two short nights afterwards, take the 
very life he had so heroically snatched from death? 
The whole court was hushed during his speech, and 
his language moved many to tears. At length he 
finished, and the jury retired. 

“Oh! most awful moment! Most solemn sus- 
rense ! 

“They came back into court, and their verdict 
was— Not proven—a verdict which left me free, but 
with a blasted character—a verdict which sent me 
forth to the world as a murderer escaped from 


justice through incomplete evidence, rather than as 


an innocent man who had cleared his character 


“ Too weak to walk, I was carried back to the jail, 


Worse, far worse was | a brain fever set in, and during two months I was 


it to be tied to her, with all the knowledge that I | in the prison infirmary, tossing on a bed of sick- 


now had of her, and the dark suspicions that would | ness. 


Some other man had been tried at the same 


force themselves up in my mind concerning the | time as myself, also for murder, and convicted. I 


fearful act of which J was accused. 

“T had not long to wait for trial. There was one 
incident which told fearfully against me, and well- 
nigh terminated my life upon the seaffold. Dur- 
ing that eventful night of the murder, almost 
suffocated with the feelings that the scene of the 


| 
} 
i 
} 
! 
} 


well remember with what a dull heavy sound came 
the hammers of the workmen erecting the scafiold 
for his execution, how each stroke seemed to fall on 
my very brain, and beat into my head, for through 
the darkened senses of delirium I seemed to recog- 
nise the purpose for which they occurred. 
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“At last I was pronounced well, and set free. 
Free; but, O God, in what a condition! Feeble 


in health, the taint of an awful crime resting upon > 


me, poor, kinless, homeless, friendless. 

«J inquired for, or rather of, her whom I have 
termed wife, and was told she had gone mad— 
raving mad; it was supposed at the horror of being 
jn such a position as she had found herself at my 
trial. More likely I knew, at the remorse of her 


own wicked deeds, and the unceasing gnawings of. 


a guilty conscience. I have since learnt that there 
was madness in the family from whence she sprang, 
and God, who is the searcher of hearts, alone 
knows whether it had already attacked her, and 
prompted her to do the awful deed, that I feel with 
a horrible certainty, that I know, she did. It was 
ber hand that slew that wretched man, and she had 
undoubtedly just perpetrated the act, when I saw 
her silently stealing along the passages in the dark- 
ness of that fearful night. 

“Have 1 any need to solemnly affirm to you that 
I am innocent, or do you, having read this my 


story, believe that the red hand of the murderer is | 


mine? - 

“T went forth into the world a marked man, to be 
shrunk from and pointed at by all men, and with 
the urgent necessity of living, and moreover of 
keeping the mad woman I possessed. How was 
this to be done? I could never more put on the 
sacred robes of the order to which I belonged, and 
the very sacredness of that order forbade me 
entering into any trade whatever, nor could I 
divest myself of the functions I had assumed. 1 
could not emigrate, for I had no means, and could 
I take the mad woman with me, or leave her to 
perish miserably in some parish workhouse ? for all 
her riches vanished into empty air, when I came to 
inquire about them, with a view to applying them 
to her maintenance. No; but God be thanked, I 
found work, and soon when my health got better, 
and my mind recovered its balance, I made tolerable 
use of the talents with which it has vouchsafed 
Him to bless me. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR WAYSIDE POETS. 
Davip WInNGATE.—JouN Harris. 


In all climes and ages, poverty seems to have 
formed the royal road to poetry. The more unge- 
nial the surrounding circumstances, the more nume- 
rous and troublesome the obstacles, the louder and 
more energetic becomes the strain of the poet, who 
frequently learns in suffeting the power which he 
wields in song. There exist certain pleasant by- 
lanes which run side by side with the hot, soul- 
Wearying road over which the majority of literary 
aspirants are doomed to travel, but these are for 
the few only. The others may not journey down 











these thoroughfares; they must still carry their 
burthens along the beaten track of pain and sor- 
row, over the rugged inequalities of life ; and they 
sing, not because they have nothing to do but idly 
saunter along in the golden sunshine like their 
more fortunate brethren, but because the utterance 
of their strains becomes a relief to them, lightening 
the dull monotony of their existence, and soothing 
their bruised and weary spirits. They feel the 
unknown power moving within their breasts, and 
for a moment forgetting all their cares and sorrows, 


they breathe the aspirations of hope in songs’ 


which, once heard, can never be effaced from the 
memory. Thus it was with David Wingate, whose 
poetic reputation stands based on several of the 
prettiest and most exquisite lyrics which are to be 
found in our language. There is something re- 
markable in the spectacle of the poor Lanarkshire 
collier, with his grimy features and toil-hardened 
limbs, leaving the pick and spade for tke purpose 
of penning verses, the delicacy and fairy-like sweet- 
ness of which form a strange contrast to the great, 
rough, and coal-besmeared hand, which wields the 
poet’s pen. As we read them, we instinctively 
think of a little Joudoir, with its tiny rosewood 
desk, containing scented paper, envelopes, and 
tasselled pens, and of graceful fingers daintily 
inditing a few graceful stanzas. But, Asmodeus 
comes to our aid, and, tearing aside the curtain, 
reveals to us, not the sceue which we had pictured 
in our imaginations, but the interior of a lowly 
Scottish dwelling, such a one as we associate with 
the name of Burns, where hard toil and scanty 
fare form the order of the day. Indeed, Wingate 
resembles Burns in many of his poetical abilities, 
and although he may never displace the Ayrshire 
ploughman from the enjoyment of his world-wide 
reputation, he may contrive to obtain the second 
place in Scotia’s heart. 

We have no patience with those who, merely 
because the poet is a humble collier, condemn his 
presumption in endeavouring to vie with the kings 


| of song, as if the violet or the primrose should 


not be permitted to bloom in their native glades, 
because the rose and the lily have usurped the 
vlories of the garden. Such reasoning as this is 
absurd. If Wingate be a poet, he has a right to 
be heard. His reputation does not rest with the 
critics, but with the people ; and we shall be greatly 
mistaken if his poetic claims be not endorsed by 
his audience. David Wingate is essentially a poet 
in the truest sense of the word, and although his 
productions may fall short of the intention, yet 
they are not the less replete with sterling merit. 
Burns himself never penned anything more beauti- 
ful than Wingate’s song on “ Avon Braes.” 


“'Twas June, twas morn, and Brandon’s deer 
From Cadzow pastures brushed the dew ; 
The laverock lilted o’er the bere, 
And through the woods shone white Mill Heugh ; ~ 
His feathered guile the fisher threw, 
The cushie cooed his dearie’s praise,— 
When forth I hied the flowers to view, 
And spend an hour on Avon braes. 
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“ Nae weary, hopeless swain was I, 
To languish in a sunny glade, 
To aid the zephyr with a sigh, 
And gie each flower a sombre shade. 
Exulting through the woods I strayed, 
ough mony a brier and rosy maze ; 
Or watched where shimmering ripples played 
On Avon, lingering ’mang its braes. 


“TI stood on cliffs with verdure fringed, 

And far beneath me, spreading gay, 

With blossomed broom and crawflowers tinged, 
The summer-painted landscape lay. 

There woodbine wound its spiral way, 
There brambles leaned on neebor slaes ; 

And robin warbled on the spray, 
The blithest bird on Avon braes. 


“There Scotland’s bearded symbol grew, 
And there her gentler bell I saw ; 
And, oh ! how fondly round them flew 
The odour o’ the blooming haw! 
Suppressed my worldly yearnings a’— 
if only wished in measured praise 
To sing the charms o’ glade and shaw, 
The linns and rills 0’ Avon braes. 


munity. If we take up any old book of poetry 
it is more than probable that we shall meet with 
verses addressed to some coy Chloé, or €asy-Virtued 
Phillis, couched in terms more warm than chaste. 
but few poets of the present day would dare red 
venture on a repetition of the experiment. Th» 
love poetry of Wingate, like that of Tennysgoy 
Smith, Bailey, Massey, Capern, and other glorious 
constellations of the poet-world, contains nothine 
but what is earnest, pure, and manly ; full of ten. 
derness, yet free from maudlin sentiment. Fo, 
instance, take the following extract from a lyrica! 
address by Wingate to his “ little wife” ;— ~ 


‘“* My little wife has two merry-black eyes, 
Sweet little, dear little, daisy-faced Jane ; 
And fifty young lads always deemed her a prize, 
And blamed the kind creature for causing them 
pain ; 
They all knew her pretty, 
And some thought her witty, 
But sware of sound sense she was faultless and free. 
Because the fair scoffer 
Refused every offer, 


And secretly cherished affection for me.” 
“Oh! were I lord o’ Brandon’s Ha’, Pe ee eee 


And a’ the charms o’ yonder glen, 
Nae stars wad woo me far awa’, 

To wair my golden thousands ten. 
if wranged by rude unfeeling men, 

The river's sang might soothe my waes, 
And wha, a life o' joy to spend, 

Need flee frae Avon’s bonny braes ?” 





Another poem, “The Collier’s Ragged Wean,” 
is replete with touching pathos and ariless sim- 
_plicity, and well deserves a place by poor Thom’s 
‘“ Mitherless Bairn,’’ and Laidlaw’s “ Lucy’s Flit- 
ting.”’ 
a groundless vanity has given birth to, and sus- 
tained, my long-cherished dream of something better 
than the pits, do not hesitate to tell meso. It 
may serve to convince me that I am in my proper 
place, and teach me to be content. God save me 
from that charity which refrains from calling mea 
blockhead because my face is covered with coal- 
gum.” ‘These are brave words, honestly and man- 
fully spoken, the true and undisguised utterances 
_of a proud and fearless nature, which scorns the 


/mean devices of inferior minds to obtain a share of 
prosaic conditions of his occupation could not popularity. But David need not fear. He is a 
wholly destroy the poetical tastes which struggled | true poet, and, as such, will ever be a favourite 
into existence as the fair flowers of spring emerge | with those who love to lear the ring of the true 
from the once frost-bound earth. If Wingate has | metal. 
a fault, it is that he has not yet displayed sufficient | David Wingate, however, stands not alone. 
courage to rely entirely on his original powers. | Another miner starts forth to share his laurels. 
Many of his pieces are founded on popular models, | John Harris, the miner poet of Cornwall, is a fit 
such as the “Song of the Shirt,” but this is only | contemporary of the Lanarkshire collier, and it 1s 
natural. Byron began- with imitations of Pope ; | to be hoped that these twin poetical representatives 
and many a bard who now peacefully wears his | of the north and south will not allow themselves to 
yoetical laurels, has commenced his career by basing | be stimulated into angry rivalries, but ever display 4 
his style on that of the then popular idol, until his | courteousspirit towards each other. The worldislarge 
genius became matured, and cast away the crutches | enough for all, and the pear is as good eating as the 
which in reality impeded its progress. Thus with | apple. It is not because Harris is a miner that we 
Wingate. As the fruits of his fancy ripened, he has | feel attracted towards bis productions, but because 
trusted more to his own abilities, and it is not | they contain the elements of all that is beautiful 
improbable that, should he give the world another | and noble in poetry, and when we afterwards learn 
volume of his poetical productions, it will be found | that they are the compositions of a self-educated 
to contain more originality than its predecessor ; | working-man, it is impossible to restrain a feeling 
not that Wingate is a servile imitator, but that he | of admiration at the successful manner in which he 
is too diffident respecting his own abilities. has triumphed over the difficulties of his condition. 
There is one trait observable in Wingate’s poems, | John Harris is a true poet of the people. Such 
which indicates the immense progress made of late | men as he, are born to sing, and sing they must, 
years in the social habits and tastes of the com- | whatever their fate may be. Whether his compo 


When the nation was startled and appalled with 
the news of the Hartley-pit tragedy, it learned, and 
not for the first time either, that the miner was | 
not necessarily a rough-minded, brutaily-disposed, 
and beer-loving animal; but that he might not un- 
frequently be found a steady, simple-hearted, and 
industrious worker, who could display no mean 
amount of heroic courage in the hour of peril, and, 
as in the case of Wingate, prove that even the dull 
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sitions are penned by the dim, uncertain rays of 
the “Davy lamp,” or in the rich sunshine on the 
breezy moor, they possess a charm peculiarly their 
own, and repeatedly afford traces of that divine in- 
spiration, without which no man can rise above the 
Jevel of a Tupper, although he may descend to that 
of a Close. With the intuitive perception of a true 
genius, John Harris took the wild, rugged scenery 
which surrounded him, and reproduced its hidden 
charms in verses which would do credit to a Words- 
worth. Indeed, in some respects, the muse of the 
Cornish miner may be said to be superior to that of 
the Rysdale bard. It is truthful and sincere. 
There is no fictitious sentiment in the poems of 
Harris. His nature is too honest to descend to 
hypocrisy ; and we like him as much for his earnest- 
ness of purpose as for the calm, simple beauty of his 
yerse. Like Burns’ lines to Highland Mary, the words 
addressed by Wordsworth to ‘* His Sweet Highland 
Girl,” were wanting in that sincerity which lends 
such a charm to the rudest stanzas; but in the 
strains of Harris there is nothing of this. Cuthbert 
Bede has shown, in his “Tour in Tartan-land,’’ 
that at the time Burns penned the exquisite lines, 
“To Mary in Heaven,” he had been making love to 
a posse of damsels; while Wordsworth left his wife 
(to wnom he had been married only ten months ! and 
who had just borne him a child) for the purpose of 
rambling over Highland Moors, and composing 
verses in praise of buxom Highland lasses. To 
their credit be it said, most of our modern poets, 
who have sprung from the wayside, are guiltless of 
such insincerity. W. C. Bennett dedicates his 
volumes to his wife; Gerald Massey shrines the 
name of his life-partner in exquisite verse; David 
Wingate glories in being the husband of “dear 
little Jane;” while many of Mr. Harris's best | 
compositions have been inspired by the strength of 


his affection for the helpmate who has made his 
home a 





| 

| 

“ Melodious word, | 
Melting my colder passion into tears, 
Rearing a bulwark round my shattered frame, | 
And speaking joy.” | 


The strain of manly dignity and pure religious | 
feeling which blends with the rich imagery of the | 
muse of the Cornish miner is no less remarkable | 
than encouraging. 

John Harris is a representative man. He isa 
faithful type of that order which has done so much 
in producing a feeling of respect for the working- | 
classes of the present day. He is a specimen of | 
what they might be; of what they may become. | 
Had he lived a hundred years earlier, we should | 
have found his works in every library, but even now | 
they are slowly working their way into every home | 
where the name of a poet isan “open sesame.” His | 


simple history alone would suffice to render him a | 
| 


favourite. His life has been one ofhardship. At nine | 


years of age he was taken from the village school, 


and sent forth to earn his daily bread. “At the age | 


of ten years he is employed by an old ‘tin-streamer, 
in the moor, to throw the white sand from the 


river, earning the odd sum of three-pence per day.” 
At twelve he comménces work in the mine, and 
after a time comes the period when he feels the 
strange, mysterious impulse within him which bids 
the flowers to bloom with redoubled beauty, renders 
the wild mountain scenery replete with a stranger 
grandeur, and invests the simplest object with a 
fascinating charm. The boy-miner has become a 
poet. Henceforth he struggles onwards, and despite 
the remonstrances of well-meaning, but timid coun- 
sellors, boldly pursues his way, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, until, after years of toil, 
his voice becomes heard above the noise of the 
multitude, and Cornwall flushes with pride to hear 
one of her humblest children honoured by his 
countrymen with the name of “ poet’! 

Mr. Harris has published several volumes of verse, 
which have been reviewed very favourably by the 
London and Provincial press, his latest work being 
“A Story of Carn Brea, Essays, and Poems.”’ 
“Carn Brea” is a poem of considerable merit and 
power, well sustained, and replete with thought and 
manly sentiment: but the minor poems will always 
prove the most popular. 

It is pleasant to hear our poet sing such strains 
as that of the “Cornish Chough,” the spirit of 
which reminds us of Bryant: 





“ Where not a sound is heard 
But the white waves, O bird, 

And slippery rocks fling back the vanquished sea, 
Thou soarest in thy pride, 
Not heeding storm nor tide ; 

In freedom’s temple nothing is more free. 


“ Tis pleasant by this stone, 
Sea-washed and weed o’ergrown, 
With solitude and silence at my side, 
To list the solemn roar 
Of ocean on the shore, 
Aud up the beetling cliff to see thee glide. 


“ ‘Though harsh thy earnest ery, 
On crag, or shooting high 

Above the tumult of this dusty sphere, 
Thou tellest of the steep, 
Where peace and quiet sleep, 

And noisy man but rarely visits here. 


“ For this I love thee, bird, 
And feel my pulses stirr’d 

To see thee grandly on the high air ride, 
Or float along the land, 
Or drop upon the sand, 

Or perch within the gully’s frowning side. 


“ Thou bringest the sweet thought 
Of some straw-cover'd cot, 

On the lone moor beside the bubbling well, 
Where cluster wife and child, 
And bees hum oer the wild: 

In this seclusion it were joy to dwell. 


* Will such a quiet bower 
Be evermore my dower, 

In this rough region of perpetual strife? 
], like a bird from home, 
Forward and backward roam, 

But there is rest beneath the tree of life. 


‘ 
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“ Dear Cornish chough, for thee 
My shred of minstrelsy 
I carol at this meditative hour, 
Linking thee with my reed, 
Grey moor and grassy mead, 
Dear carn and cottage, healthy bank and bower.” 


This poem, a portion only of which is reproduced 
above, contains several trifling defects, but it dis- 
plays the genuine spirit of poetry, and affords a 
fair specimen of the calm and contemplative tone of 
thought so characteristic of Mr. Harris’s poetry. 
It is to be hoped that he will be accorded some- 
thing more than fame; that he may be enabled to 
obtain some position where his abilities may be ren- 
dered remunerative to himself, besides affording 
pleasure to others. 

Joun PLUMMER. 
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Tue London season is at its height, and gaieties on 
the inerease ; Royalty foremost in the throng, and every- 
where shedding additional brightness on the paths of 
pleasure. The Derby and Oaks alike have been 
favoured with the presence of the Prince of Wales, wlio 
was accompanied by the Princess to Ascot. In the city 
the event of the month has been the royal visit to 
Guildhall ; the festivities of the occasion were almost 
unprecedented in costliness and extent. At Oxford 
the reception of the illustrious pair was hearty and 
demonstrative in the extreme, the whole town being 
converted into a scene of triumphant rejoicing. The 
inauguration of the Memorial of the Exhibition of 
1851 was also made the occasion of a festive and genial 
guthering ; on the whole, the public has been made 
familiar with the presence of the young Prince and his 
amiable bride, the welcome which is on all sides ac- 
corded them seeming to gain rather than lose in 
fervency by repetition. The vast dreariness of the 
deserted International Exhibition building has on 
several occasions been converted into a scene of active 
gaiety. The Horticultural Show, and the concert in 
aid of the Royal Asylum Fund, have been held within 
its walls, which, it now appears decided, are to be 
purchased by Government. Apropos of exhibitions, the 
world will now be looking forward to that of France 
in 1865, which, if we believe anticipatory statements, 
ig to surpass all its predecessors, inasmuch as it will 
avoid the faults committed at Paris in 1855, and in 
London in 1862. The site is fixed for the Champs de 
Mars, than which a better can scarcely be conceived, 
fulfilling all the requirements of the projected erection. 

The great tragic actress, Madame Ristori, has 
obhmel » fresh triumph in the series of performances 
in which she appears at her Majesty's Theatre, and 
Mdlle. Piccolomini has afforded her admirers an oppor- 
tunity of once more listening to her enchanting strains, 
and of tendering her an ovation in which was blended 
alike appreciation of her talents and of her generosity 
in so readily adding the attractions of her presence to 
the list of those which graced Mr. Lumley’s benefit 
performances. 





a 


— 


the theatres we have little to note, with the exception 
of Mr. Tom Taylor's 7icket-of-Leave-Man, which met 
with a warm welcome on its first appearance; indeed 
the fact that the interest of the piece was well sustained 
during the four long acts which occupied three hours 
and a-half, speaks sufficiently to its merits. It has 
been since somewhat curtailed, and with advantage 
At the Strand Theatre, on which little house misfor- 
tunes have of late fallen so heavily, culminating jn g 
catastrophe so terrible, a Miss Jenny White has ap- 
peared with much success, and bids fair to be a worthy 
successor of Miss Marie Wilton. ; 

A very agreeable and original entertainment has 
opened at the Egyptian Hall, where Mr. J. K. Lord, 
F .Z8., has set up his tent, and gives “ At Home in the 
Wilderness.’ In a concise but very animated and 
forcible description, the entertainment enlarges upon 
the scenes with which his pictures bring us acquainted, 
The features of Indian life, the toils and rewards of the 
goldseeker, the wonders of Californian scenery, and the 
historical and legendary lore attaching to these, are 
each in its turn his theme. The narrator is especially 
happy in his style, which is simple and manly, totally 
devoid alike of the oracular delivery of the showmen 
school, or the burlesque humour with which the fond- 
ness for “ sensation” has infected many of his brethren. 
We have no doubt that the “ Canoe, the Rifle, and the 
Axe,” will obtain a permanent standing among the 
most favoured of the entertainments. 

The great event in the world of science is the fact 
communicated to the Royal Geographical Society at its 
annual meeting, by Sir Roderick Murchison, that Mr. 
Petherick has not perished, as was supposed ; he has 
been joined by Captains Grant and Speke, and the 
source of the Nile has been discovered, the problem of 
ages solved, and Africa has rendered up the secret 
which she carefully withheld from all explorers since 
creation’s dawn. The source, it is now ascertained, is 
a fresh-water lake, called Lake Victoria, Nyanzar ; it is 
about 150 miles each way, but of no great depth, and 
is fed by the waters which are drained from the moun- 
tains of the Moon, and the vast African table-lands 
which lie about the Equator. 

In the world of books some very interesting appear- 
ances deserve notice. A Newfoundland Mission, by the 
Rev. Julien Moreton, (London, Rivingtons,) isa volume, 
small in itself, but brimful of interesting information 
concerning a land of whose ways and means we have 
most of us but a very hazy idea. The author fulfilled the 
duties of a travelling missionary, on the coast of New- 
foundland, for thirteen years, and thus obtained ample 
opportunities for observing the features of the country 
and the character of the inhabitants ; he has made the 
most of his time, and presents us with the result ina 
very pleasing and acceptable form. A Visit to Russia, 
by Henry Moor (London: Chapman and Hall). It is 
surprising how much remains to be learned by most of 
us concerning a country with whose interests our own 
have at various times been}so much concerned, To 
prove the truth of this it needs only to take up Mr. 
Moor’s book ; the amount of information therein to be 
found is equalled only by the light and pleasant style 
in which it is conveyed. The reader is at once made 
one of the party, and uncommonly agreeable fellow- 
travellers do we find in the persons of the author and 
his wife, who, with the disregard of personal fatigue and 
discomfort, which is the distinctive quality of the modern 
feminine Britisher in her travels, accompanied her hus- 
band in his tour. We can with satisfaction recommend 


| this work alike to those who read for amusement as to 
Faust, with Mdlle. Titiens for a Mar- | those who seek for something more lasting, in the shape 
guerite is the treat of the season to opera-goers ; at | of solid information. 
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THE STUDY OF THE FACE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF STREL ENGRAVING. 


By Thomas Wootnorn., 





Nature, which in her wise provision has not 


formed two faces alike, has for the same reason | 


given the mind the same varieties ; but what their 


their just effect will be, when taken together, is 
the present design as familiarly as possible to ex- 
plain. Now it may not occur to all, that, in this 
shifting world of ours, there is more traffic carried 
on by the face than the hands; and tke tongue, 
which affects to be chief agent in the concern, is fre- 
quently taking a subordinate part, while the face 
is in reality marketing for the whole. 


supply what is defective in them ; for even the 
sagacity of inferior animals in this particular, 


should be sufficient to teach us the necessity of 
mutual influences are upon each other, or what _ 


improving an indigenous principle, which is im- 
planted in us for mutual comfort and defence, 


Hence we are directed to science, the use and ap- 


To regulate 


this fictitious currency, and separate the counter-— 


plication of which is, to test the genuineness of 
such characters as never expect to come under its 
survey ; from this it is, that insincere persons may 
be better known by the dispositions they strive to 
conceal, than by those they affect to display ; and 
as to such as act under no restraints, we may form 
some idea of what it discovers in their countenances, 


feit from the coin, requires the interposition of | by that which it is able to detect even in those of 
science to produce both caution and confidence | the best disciplined minds, asin the case of Socrates, |, 
with regard to others, as well as a respect to what | when the Athenian Physiognomist remarked un- | 
is equal and just to ourselves; by taking the right | favourably of certain lines of his face, his pupils || 
of dissection out of the hands of self-love, which, if | pronounced upon the fallacy of his art; when | 
it had a centaur to divide, would take the best half | Socrates declared that its principles were never- || 
and give the other to its neighbour. Though we | thelesy true; and that he was by nature all that | 


are all Physiognomists by nature more or less, and | the man of science described him to be. To make 
such a discovery is among the greatest difliculties 
of the art, and only to be overcome by the fact 
that certain lines once contracted are never entirely 
obliterated ; while it goes very far in support of 
the idea, that what has been attributed solely to 
nature or education, may more properly belong to 
both. Jt may be observed in this place, that when 
nature is the most uniform in her proportions, we 


so far may be right in our general conclusions ; 
still, we may be subject to many grievous mistakes, 
which this hieroglyphic art can alone rectify, by 
rendering the face legible without the trouble of 
reading ; reducing all its signs and wonders to 
mere matter-of-fact expression; and relieving us 
equally from prejudice on the one hand, and pre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


possession on the other. Our powers of recognition | | 
'are the more struck with her exceptions; and where 


are greatly weakened for want of simple exercise, 


and this is the reason why children are greater | 
adepts at natural Physiognomy than adults; men 


have learned to trifle, but childen are always in 
earnest ;_ their 
because there is nothing with them of minor im- 


minor perceptions are strong, | 


portance, and hence that acuteness of observation | 


and strength of memory, by which they acquire a 
knowledge of this dumb. language, with as much 
facility as they learn the mother tongue: they 


watch every movement of the parental countenance | 


with as much precision as we should the changes 


of the weather-glass ; and can tell with equal cer- 


tainty what kind of a day they are toexpect. One 


principal cause of the failure, or rather the decline, | 
of this art may be, that they outgrow their little | 


genius for discovery; their good opinion of the 
world not keeping pace with their acquaintance 
with it, they learn to put no more contidence in 
looks than professions, and thus insensibly dis- 
possess themselves of a faculty, which may hitherto 
have been their best preservative. 
these natural helps to which the art is indebted, 
will defeat the end of science, which undertakes to 
carry out our own unaided observations, or to 


A neglect of 


the mind is adjusted with the same care, departures 
from it are marked with equal severity: ueverthe- 
lessit is the prevalence of bad lines which determines 
the exceptionable character of the face, and answers 
to that term of deprecated art, the “ being out of 
balance.” To command the mind is to control the 
features : the one is consequent upon the other ; 
those, therefore, who flatter themselves they can 
regulate their faces without being at the pains to 
put their principles in order, will only be making 
an effort to convince the world at least of their 
mistake, and need to be reminded that there is a 
validity in the countenance which answers to every 
movement of a well-regulated mind, with the same 
certainty as the state of the inner works is ascer- 
tained by the pointing of the hands in the face of 
a clock. In bringing the specious countenance 
under the eye of science, it may be remarked that 
a sense of the just and proper must of necessity pre- 
cede every corrupt movement of the mind; mght 
thoughts first suggest themselves, and must be 
got rid of before wrong ones are conceived ; and thie 
transition will not be made without as much vio- 
lence being done to the face as the understanding. 
L 
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The close observer should be taught how to watch 
the shifting process of the face without trusting to 
the mechanism of speech, in order to find how much 
trouble it would save him by betraying its own 
secrets ; for even one ed look from the 
chambers of the eye, may be sufficient to bring 
into suspicion the most studied harangue. In 
truth, all the features act as outlets as well as inlets 
to the mind; and it would be as easy to bar it 
against the very entrance of thought and feeling, 
as to shut it up to its own devices. It is no less 
remarkable than natural, that the face can have but 
one expression at the same time; it may fluctuate 
between many, but can never entertain all at once, 
if the features will take contrary parts, they must 
play in succession, or we may detect in the varying 
ace, a want of agreement and unison of time, 
which can only deceive by the rapidity of the 
change. Asa simple experiment—lower and con- 
tract the brow as in anger, then attempt at the 
same time to smile away the harsh expression, and 
mark the ludicrous effect. It follows also, and as 
certainly, that there must be in all their varieties 
one prevailing expression ; one feature or other 
must be principal actor, and the rest will have 
subordinate parts to perform ; for without this con- 
trolling power it would be impossible to carry out 
any design. Allowing then, that as many changes 
may be wrought upon the countenance as may be 
rung upon eight bells, and that every emotion of 
the mind has its corresponding sign ; how necessary 
- itis that the artist should be master of that art 
which furnishes the great distinction between the 
intellectual painter and the mere mechanic in the 
art, who misrepresents what appears on the surface 
of the subject from ignorance of the creature in- 
fluences which lie underneath. It is quite unneces- 
sary to insist upon its importance to the historic 
art, or of its equal use to the amateur as the pro- 
fessor, in the misplaced patronage it might prevent 
by interposing the judgment between those pro- 
ductions that are viladies or valuable, overvalued 
or overlooked. For the moral and political advan- 
tages of this art, less room than occasion will be 
found here for all that might be said on the subject. 
The well-instructed observer may be taught to read 
his good or ill fortune, rather in the varying face 
than reputation of those with whom he has to do, 
and may save himself the most painful and expen- 
sive discoveries. For want of this faculty many 
an elaborate piece of oratory has been wasted, by 
being preferred to the predetermined countenances 
of such as have no other view in listening to a pro- 
posal than that of denying the request ; and many 
a sensitive mind might have had its feelings spared 
by a previous glance at those hard official faces, 
from whom, if they are ever relieved, it will be from 
a weight of obligation, with the liberty of taking 
back the petition, with this alteration only in the | 
form, “ and your petitioner as in duty wn-bound, will | 
n-ever pray.’’ In the sable professions of physic | 
and the law, what a en to the health and | 
circumstances it would prove, when, by a few facial | 
observations, you may learn to see, without a fee, 
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_which it may be said, they 
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or consult your own understanding, for somethin 
less than six-and-eightpence. In engaging servants _ 
it will enable you soto look at them, that there _ 
will be no occasion to look after them: it will also 
act in confirmation of a good character, and pre. | 
vent the hazard of a false one. This science 
advertises itself to parents and guardians, recom- 
mending its learned looks at teachers and superin- 
tendents, that the children may uot become the 
subjects of a bad education which is worse than 
none. It would prove a ready reckoner in the 
rapid intercourse of trade, where time or delicacy 
might not allow of a reference, in those numerous 
instances, where faces must be taken upon trust. 
The bat ome advantages of getting into favour with 
the Physiognomist may be instanced by the neces. 
sary protection it affords in times of excitement 
and political phrenzy, such as the canvassing for a 
member, where, should you blunder your interview 
on the wrong side of the question, your face may 
prove your only apology; it might save you the 
indignity of the door, perhaps allow you a chair, and 
in some mitigated cases even forgive your politics. 
Nor is it less essential to the repose of private 
life; in every society it carries with it, for its own 
defence, a tacit denial of everything which has the 
remotest tendency to offend; a face ever ready to 
explain away the slightest affront, and at once dis- 
arming the fashionable world of that weapon of 
speech called “ an affair of honour ;” and thereby 
contributing to the health of the body and the soul, 
by saving both the reputation and the bones, be- 
sides this, what can render the path of life more 
open and accesible than when a letter of introdue- 
tion is carried in the face, and read without the 
trouble of breaking a seal; or where, in nine cases 
out of ten, the wheel of fortune is made to turn 
upon one interview. Another advantage of cul- 
tivating good looks is that of reflecting them ; the 
benevolent public are aware of this in their har- 
monious manner of bringing all sorts of people 
together at the dinner table, where the subscription 
plate goes round merrily, and hundreds of faces are 
turned to charitable account, that were never before 
conscious of having the divine principle within 
them. The reciprocity of good looks in the social 
circle may truly be said to be the lending and re- 
ceiving back your own with usury; where mep, 
relaxing from the severity of their engagements, 
are mutually assisted to throw off that reserve 
which neither belongs to, nor becomes them, to 
make way for that native good-humour which is 80 
often clouded by the demands and disappointments 
of life ; from which, if they get a reprieve but for 
the time being, they may be thankful; and if the 
periods should be few, they are the only ones m 
are themselves again. 
The want of this facial desideratum has been 
severely felt in untried connections, in parties who 
have become to each other the objects of aversion 
or esteem by a mere exchange of looks; whereas, 
by a judicious use of this art, the deceitful promises 
of a better acquaintance might be timely suspected, 
or never trusted; and the simple confiding expres- 
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sion made to open a way to the realities of friend- 
ship, by separating that wall of partition which, 
from suspicion or reserve, is so often allowed to 
bar all future intercourse. But let the science be 
consulted in reference to matrimonial engagements ; 
and then what becomes of those secondary con- 
siderations, wit, manners, or money ? Perhaps there 
js no instance where the imagination is so playful, 
or takes so many liberties with the understanding 
in the absence of personal acquaintance, as in the 

ion cf love; where, by a kind of natural magic, 
all that is agreeable in the creature is conjured up 
at once, as it were by a kind of coup dwil. An 
attention to this chastening science might be the 
means of retarding such flights of fancy, and pre- 
yenting much trouble in looking for qualities, where 
they were never afterwards to be found. These are 
your pre-engaging personages, who look so amiable 
in a church, and in the silence of a convent might 
be taken for divinities ; and who pass through all 
the great assemblies, with a character which would 
take a long time perhaps to get up in a private 
way, and all without the necessity of speaking a 
word. In adapting this work to the present age 
of refinement, it should not be overlooked, that 
many minds grow the more restless under the 
restraints of society, and gain a strength from 
confinement, which lends this art a power over the 
secret consciousness of the soul, that may be called 


ing out as from the shades of the pencil the 
chiaroscuro of the human composition. It is one 
thing for persons to defy the science, and quite 
another to escape it; nor will any such be able 
to meet the student upon equal terms; for 
it may be verily believed that a man may tra- 
vel from Dan to Beersheba, and yet shall not 
see half so much of the world as the skilful 
Paysiognomist in walking only from St. Paul’s to 
the Exchange, and that too without any travelling 
expenses. Notwithstanding all that might be said 
upon the subject, it does not appear that more 
than one treatise, worthy of consideration, has ever 
been presented to the public, and that so entirely 
linear, that it is trusted there will be no objection 
in supplying what is morally wanting ; in order to 
test the truth of the science and render the art 
complete. Among other modern discoveries there 
las been found an elasticity in the mind, that may 
extend itself beyond its natural dimensions, with 
an aptitude for receiving anything that may be in- 
jected into it, impressions may be made, ne images 
raised upon it, ‘hich, by an educational winding-up, 
can be as mechanically set in motion as the figures 
on a box-organ, It appears then, that as the pri- 
vilege of learning may be had at so cheap a rate, 
and our scientific necessities are to be met at every 
point but one; the art in question should present 
an especial claim to our attention, in an age where 
the cultivation of the face is so far neglected as to 
be left leagues behind in the march of intellect. 


that is to look about him, and reason upon what he 
sees, finds people constructed in the same manner 
and breathing the same air, it naturally occurs to 
him that he has as much business in it as any one 
else. The great family, however, of which he is 
but a member, soon arranges for, and finds him a 
place or standing in society, with which, if he is 
satisfied, is what is called “ finding his level ;’’ but 


any resistance against this order of things is what 


is denominated Pride. 

This quality is in its nature either defensive or 
aggressive, as in instances where it undertakes an 
undue defence of its liberty, or becomes invasive 
of the rights of others. Pride would never have 
obtained the false eminence it has were things only 
called by their proper names ; hence it is that there 
is not a word in our vocabulary so perverted, or 
lost in its proper signification, insomuch that any 
one not thoroughly acquainted with our language, 
would be at a loss to know whether it meant a 
quality good or bad, since it has undergone as many 
changes as self-love is able to produce, and varies 
its complexion like an object seen through many- 
coloured glasses. Heathen philosophers could dis- 
cover no more of the nature of this quality than 
appeared upon its surface, nor would after ages 
have gone more deeply into the inquiry, but for the 
coming-in of Christianity to expose what was want- 
ing in the right state of the affections, and to supply 
the deficiency by motive. Hence the pride of 
Ancient Rome has become the shame of Modern 
States ; the patriotic deed of Brutus, and the last 
act of Cato, with those of their noble imitators, 
stand out but as so many examples of exalted vice ; 
even Epictetus, the most enlightened of the Stoics, 
was not aware to what extent he was indebted to 
this false principle for his ,virtue of endurance ; 
while the recriminating spirits of Plato and Diogenes 
served only to show where Pride reigned or raged 
the most, whether in or out of a tub. 

The manner in which this quality is made use of 
to dignify or degrade may be curious to notice. 
For instance : how frequently do we hear it ostenta- 
tiously exclamed, “ Ours is a proud family ;’’ by 
those, too, who readily admit that Pride is a vice 
of the mind, without being the least aware of the 
right rendering of this Kind of family renown. 
Sometimes it is made to represent such qualities, 
as delight, independence, or spirit; from whence 
arises such elevated sentiments as these: “he 
takes a pride in it ’—‘ he has a pride above it ”— 
‘‘ he is too proud to accept of it "—all which might 
stand as well for vanity or ingratitude. Besides 
this, our language must be tortured by the words 
necessary pride, decent pride, and becoming pride ; 
yet we never hear (which we might with equal 
propriety) of necessary deceit, decent envy, and be- 
coming hypocrisy. Such is the estimation this rare 
quality is held in by many, that they absolutely 
look down upon the supposed envy of those who 

may not have made the same attainments ; while 
they in return handle this word Pride very roughly, 





PRIDE. 
As soon as 4 man opens his eyes in the world, 
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of it, the affectation of superiority ; for, be it 
known, that pride in ordinary will concede nothing 
to pride extraordi ; and that they are under a 
most humiliating mistake who fancy they get half 
as much submission to their claims, as opposition 
to their ions. There is a personal pride be- 
longing to haughty carriage and demeanour; then 
there are the purse-proud, in persons who are more 
remarkable for their possessions than for possessing 
anything else ; there is also the pride of intellect, 
of which nothing worse need be said, than that 
of its keeping pace with the march of it. This 
may be illustrated by the servant who had 
seen better days, that is better families, but who 
left her last place because the society was not good 
enough for her; a circumstance very easily ac- 
counted for, by the present style of education, 
where ladies are teaching their servants the art of 
becoming their mistresses. We hear a great deal 
about family affection, which in no few instances isa 
very convenient and convertible term for family 
pride; for how often do we hear individuals of the 
same family uniting in out-door praises of each 
other, for talents, and sweetness of temper, when, 
if those who are silly enough to believe them, 
could only spend a few hours under the same roof, 
would find them anything but house-lambs. There 
are besides (emanating from the same proud 
source) what are termed debts of honour, peculiar 
to those whose credit never extends to the paying 
of anything else; and as to affairs of honour, for 
such as have had their affairs settled in that way, 
it only remains for the survivors to analyze their 
folly, and resolved it into the same quality at last ; 
since 

What is their honour, but that sense of shame, 

Which takes the form of Pride without its name ; 

With such the love of justice is not worth 

The purchased reputation of the truth ; 


But passion solely prompts the brainless head, 
And all deficiency’s supplied by lead. 


There is one condition of it, however, which 
seems to demand the softer passions of our nature: 
even love and esteem may be made tributary to 
this ignoble quality, as may appear from the many 
trophies which have been raised to it, under the 
sheltering title of “a token of affection,” or “a 
tribute of respect,” as displayed in 


Those stately monuments which lift their head, 
That living Pride, that’s fostered on the dead ! 


It does not follow that the feelings are not con- 
cerned in all this, except that it is difficult to detach 
this quality from them especially when we see 
other devices of the same order, though not of the 
same nature, on articles of living uses, as well as 
dead ones- There is also what is called the pride 
of station, and the pride of ancestry; both which 
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get a lift by ancestry ; and destitute indeed must 
he be, whose far-fetched genealogy is simply to be 


society, things have got so mixed and tumbled 
about, that it is almost impossible to find one’s 
own, yet our proudest necessities are so arranged 
for, that although not one in fifty can legitimately 
trace his right to a coat of arms, no one need be 
without one who is able to pay for it, as in the 
most obsolete cases the herald office will be sure to 
find him one of some kind or other, so that neither 
Smith, Brown, Jones nor Robinson may be with. 
out a chance. A gentleman having sported a coat 


belonged to nobody knows whom. This, it must be 
remembered, cast no imputation on the herald 
officer, who was obliged either to furnish one which 
did not belong to him, or to inform the gentleman 
he had no ancestors at all. It is a fortunate thing 
for those persons who have no idea of this kind of 
ideal happiness, but are contented to take up with 
common providences, as was the case with that 
poor desolate creature who was heard to bless him- 
self after this fashion,—“ Though they tell me I have 
no coat of arms, there’s one comfort, I’ve got arms 
to my coat.” 

This disease of the mind is hereditary and con- 
tagious ; a haughty parent will make a proud child, 
and an imperious master an insolent servant; they 
soon learn enough of the imitative art to practise 
after the same manner upon those they consider 
beneath them, and to do unto others as they are 
'done unto. Some of these aspirants proudly 
| mount up with their master’s privileges, and share 
their honours relatively at least, as when they are 
heard to say, “ Our company has not arrived ;” 
“our carriage is not ready ;” “we shall not leave 
| town this spring,” and so forth. 
| Persons who are impatient of contradiction, place 
_ themselves in the worst condition of offended Pride, 
being the last to consider that contradiction must 

of necessity be mutual; hence arises nearly all 
those private disputes which are the separating of 
very friends ; and those public controversies which 





are the making of very enemies ; especially as | 


they are carried on with such animosity in the 
world, and such acrimony in the church, Thus it 
is most lamentable to find so many sectarians de- 
voting one another to destruction for mere 
difference of opinion in the least essential points, 
and then placing it to the account of zeal, instead 
_ of temper. 

This “ ne plus ultra” perfection of mind is to be 
found with those who need no other information 
| than that they need not be informed; and it 1s 





might be resolved into the chance of fortune, or | just with such persons that you are to find your 


the accident of birth: and a sad spurious state of rule absolute, to which you must absolutely submit, 
things it is when persons of distinction have no | or get your absolution where youcan. It may be 


other way of being distinguished. But this kind 


| observed by the way, that notwithstanding their 


of Pride is not confined to rank or elevation: the | pride and self-sufficiency, they are of all others the 
humblest individual must aspire to something be- | most easily imposed upon, guarding as they do the 
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yond his condition ; even those who have no title | 
either to present or posthumous fame, may always } 


traced to Adam and Eve, without any intermediate 
trappings. Although in the bustle and confusion of 


of arms for many years, discovered at last that it | 
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one point with such vigilance as to leave every 
other almost unprotected. If affluent, the only 
way to come at their estates, is to keep close to 
their opinions, and clear of their understandings ; 
they are in fact your ipse-dizit persons, with whom, 
cog from dafing to contradict an assertion, you 
must not even hazard one; nor will you ever be 


| able to keep your own sentiments unless it be by 
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never expressing them ; it is after this manner they 


| hold their dependants in complete vassalage, and 


their friends and accquaintances in a kind of pupil- 


age, if not in terrorem. 


Pride seems to be the source of all the crazy ills 


| of life, whatever may be said of lunar influence ; it 


is certain the moon rules all the sea, and one would 
think half the land; at all events, Pride rules the 
other half, so that if it cannot dispute her reign, it 
will at least divide her empire! Hence what a 
desolating thought it is, that while humanity pro- 


_ vides for every species of wretchedness, whether 
through Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, or St. Luke’s, this 
_ inveterate complaint has no asylum whatever ; but 
_ thousands, and tens of thousands of proud patients 


are suffered to walk at large, either for incurable 
reasons, or that no hospital could be built large 


| enough to contain them. But Pride is not more 
| the infirmity of madmen than the vice of fools, 


since it voluntarily carries with 1t a load of mis- 
eries, with the eventful certainty of a fall; at the 


| same time that mortification and self-denial attend 


itat every step, and punish it in all its pretensions ; 
often it is constrained to part with that from 
ostentation that never could have been wrung from 
charity, and many an inconvenient act has been 
extorted from pride, that never could have been 
obtained from principle. A proud man will owe 
no man anything but ill-will-; offend him and he 


| will never forgive you, but will follow you with an 


expensive resentment, that would seem to have no 
mercy on himself. Last, but not least, there is 
the pride which imitates humility ; and this is the 


_ most consummate and imposing; for instance, 


compare the behaviour of some persons at church 
with their behaviour out of it ; and, by way of ex- 


_ periment, only charge them with one tenth of the 


' 
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evils they have been lamenting in the general con- 
fession, in order to ascertain what kind of responses 
they will make to you. Thus it would appear that 
formal acknowledgement may be admitted in the 
sanctuary in general terms, but defended out of it 
in every particular, showing the possibility of some 
being proud of their humility, while some are proud 
of their pride, and others are too proud to own it. 
It has been well said, that “fp 

made for man ;” but if he flatters himself it was, 
let him recollect he onl 
other animals; birds and beasts have it, and insects 
are not without it. The peacock is only 


as ring Yd reminded of “the pride of the cob- 
ler’s og.’ The aristocracy of the bee is 

verbial, and even “the trodden worm is said to 
turn.” Hence we may trace this quality upwards, 








ride was never | 
bas it in common with | 
the | 
proudest bird of its kind; and when we hear talk | 


of the conscious majesty of the war-horse, we are | 


ro- | 


em es -- eee 


from the meanest to the proudest reptile in the 
proud isle which contains it ; together with all the 
watery distinctions in the proud ocean that sur- 
rounds it. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS UPON THE ILLUSTRATION. 


It may be due to the pictoral references to state, 
that as the introduction of as many heads in the 
collection as the different subjects of each passion 
might severally demand, would exceed the limits 
of our space, an example of each is simply given, as 
constituting only one of a class, rather than as a 
sample of all the rest. This is the more ere 
inasmuch as the same passion in one and the same 
person may be differently expressed under different 
influences ; and whatever varieties may appear upon 
the surface, may all be comprehended under the 
general term of “variety in one.’ As to the wider 
distinctions which necessarly exist between the 
different subjects of the same passions, it. will be 
found upon observation, that they do not arise 
from linear departures from the rule, so much as 
from diversions from it, either from peculiarity of 
feature, or any other circumstances as accidental 
or incidental. | 

Linear expression of Pride, as represented in the 
illustrative head. 

An elevation of the head with a downward direc- 
tion of the eyes, as though in the act of looking 
condescendingly upon all inferior things, accounting 
for the apparent drooping of the eye-lids. 

A tightness of nose, with high aristocratic bridge, 
decending in hard and direct lines towards the nos- 
trils, which partake of the same character. 

From a sense of its own proud importance, the 
muscles are represented as puffed or inflated, and 
drawn from the eyes as it were at the pleasure of 
the wearer. 

The whole of the individuality acting under the 
control of the leading features, which seem to divide 
the expression into three parts, the eyes being in- 
dicative of superciliousness, the nose of scorn, and 
the mouth of contempt. 


A SONNET. ’ 


(WRITTEN IN A SMALL VOLUME OF VERSE PUBLISHED IN 
EARLY YOUTH). 


SrranxGE seems it looking back upon the past, 
And wandering in the fields of boyish time, 
To think that once this slender sheaf of rhyme, 
Wherein my first crude thoughts of life were cast, 
Was by too eager fancy garnered fast 
As no unworthy harvest of the mind : 
So self-assured is youth, so fondly blind 
To all its faults that must be seen at last. 
Yet some, perchance, will look with kindly eye 
E’en on these scanty gleanings of a boy ;; 
And if amid the withered bunch of joy 
A wild-flower here and there they should espy 
Still shining fair, though all the rest be weed, 
Such joy to me will be sufficient meed. 

Ausacer Hay Hitt. 


June, 1863. 
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THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
By Cartarxs Marne Rev. 
(Continued from p. 114.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tax traveller journeying among the Chiltern 
Hills will often find himself on the summit of a 
ridge, which, sweeping round upon itself, encloses 
a deep basin-like valley, of nearly circular shape. 

These natural concavities, sometimes without 
any ravine leading out, are often of considerable 
size, having superficies of several hundreds of 
acres. Not uently a homestead may be seen 
nestling within their sheltered limits; and the 
traveller, looking from the heights above, may 
behold in their midst a splendid mansion, sur- 
rounded by bright green pastures—these again 
bordered by a darker belt of forest trees, sloping 
up to the summit of the surrounding ridge,—the 
ue i appearing like some landscape picture, set 
in a circular frame. 

Such a picture was presented in the valley of 
Stone Dean: a fair mansion in the centre of a 
smiling park, with a rustic framework of beechen 
forest, cresting the hills that encircled it. 

Notwithstanding its peculiarity and beauty, there 
was an air of neglect visible both in the park and 
around the mansion ; like a painting that has hung 
unheeded against the wall till tarnished by dust 
and time. 

Both dwelling and outbuildings exhibited evi- 
dence of decay, and but little sign of occupation. 
But for the smoke rising out of dne of its tottering 
chimneys—and this not always to be seen—any 
one viewing the house from the ridge above, would 
have come to the conclusion that it was uninhabited. 
The shrubbery around the house had become trans- 
formed into a thicket ; the pastures overgrown with 
gorse, genista, and bramble, more resembled a 
waste than a park enclosure; while the horned 
cattle, wandering over them, appeared as wild as 
the deer browsing by their side, and, when startled 
by the step of the intruder, were equally alert in 
seeking the shelter of the surrounding forest. 

Neither domesticated quadruped, nor bird, ap- 

d near the walls or within the enclosures; 
where a human voice was rarely heard to interrupt 
the shrill screech of the jay from the bordering 
woods, the clear piping of the blackbird amid the 
neglected shrubbery, and the monotonous cawing 
of the rooks upon the tops of tall elm-trees, that, 
holding hundreds of their nests, darkly over- 
shadowed the dwelling. 

In truth, Stone Dean had been for a long time 
untenanted, except by one of those peculiar crea- 
tures termed “caretakers”—a grey-headed old 
veteran, who appeared less an occupant than a 
fixture of the place. He, his dog, old like himself, 
and a cat equally venerable, had for many years 
been the sole denizens of the place. 

No one in the neighbourhood knew exactly to 
whom the house belonged. Even its last occupier 








a 


had been only a tenant-at-will; and the real owner | 
was supposed to reside somewhere abroad—in the | 
plantations of Virginia, it was rumoured. 
There were not many who troubled their heads | 
by conjectures upon the subject: for Stone Dean | 
lay so much out of the line of the ordinary roads of | 
the county, that but few ever found occasion to | 
pass near it—fewer still who had ever been insight | 
of it. There were people living within five miles | 
of the place that did not even know of its exist. 
ence, and others who had once known, and almost | 
forgotten it. 1 
Of late, however, the old mansion had become | 
the subject of more interest than formerly; and _ 
at the fairs, and other village gatherings, its 
name was often pronounced. This arose from the 
fact, which was gradually becoming known through. 


quietly and inexplicably as he had occupied it. 

About the new comer and his domestic ménage 
there was an air of peculiarity approaching the 
mysterious. Such of the peasants as had pretext 
for visiting the house, reported that there was but 
one servant about the establishment—a young man 
with a copper-coloured skin, and long straight 
black hair, who answered to the name of * Oriole,” 
and who appeared to be of the race of American 
Indians—some of whom from the Plantations had 
lately paid a visit to England. 


not speak English, or would not. 
the visitors to Stone Dean had not been able to 
elicit from the servant any great amount of inform- 
ation respecting the master or his affairs. 


The master himself, however, was not long resident | 


in the neighbourhood before he became well enough 
known to the people—at least, personally. He 
was in the habit of meeting them at their markets 
and merry-makings, of entering into free converse 


with them on many subjects ; but more especially | 


on matters appertaining to their political welfare; _ 

and seemed to lose no opportunity of giving them 

instructive hints in regard to it. | 
Such sentiments were neither new nor unconge- 


nial to the dwellers among the Chilterns. They had | 
long been cherished in their hearts ; but the dread _ 


of the Star Chamber hindered them from rising 
to their lips. The man, therefore, who had the 
courage to give speech to them could not fail to 
be popular among the brave yeomanry of Bucks; 
and such, in reality, had become the occupant of 


Stone Dean, in a few short weeks after taking | 


up his residence in the county. 
This individual had other claims to popular 





favour. He was a gentleman—nobly born and 
| highly bred. Both his appearance and behaviour 
| proclaimed these points beyond cavil ; and in such 
|matters the instinct of the peasant is not often 
incorrect. Furthermore, the stranger was a person 
| of elegant appearance; perhaps not regularly hand- 
some, but with that air of savoir faire, and bold 


| bearing, equally attractive of admiration. On all 


2S — 


out the neighbourhood, that a new tenant had dis. 
placed the old fixture of a caretaker—the latter, at _ 
the same time, disappearing from the house ag | 


It was further known that Oriole either could | 
At all events, | 
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gecasions richly dressed, a splendid horseman, and | the glove—for he fondly clung to the belief that it 
riding 2 splendid horse, he could not fail to be no- | had been a gift—that she had ceased to think either 
) ticed. Withal he was frank and affable; not as if | of it or him. It was now six days since that token 
condescending—for at this the instinct of the | had been received; and, excepting at the féte, he had 
rustic revolts—but distinguished by that simple, | not seen her again. She came no more under the 
unselfish spirit which characterizes the true gen- | elm; no more was the track of her palfrey impressed 
F upon that forest path. 
In the new tenant of Stone Dean may be recog-| | Why had she discontinued those lonely rides— 
| nized the cavalier, who had conquered the arm of | those wanderings in the wood, that had led to such 
| Qaptain Scarthe, and the heart of Marion Wade. | sweet encounters ? 
For days past, and every hour of the day, had 
CHAPTER XXVIII. Holtspur been asking himself this question; but as 
It was the night of that same day on which the | yet had it remained unanswered. 
fite had been held in the park of Sir Marmaduke Little did young Walter Wade suspect the pro- 
Wade. The unexpected arrival of the cuirassiers | found though well-concealed pleasure, with which 
| =and the equestrian duel between their captain | his compagnon de voyage had heard and accepted 
| and the black horseman—as well as other exciting | his proffered hospitality. The promised introduction 
| circumstances that succeeded, had brought the sports | on the morrow would surely enable the lover to 
| toan earlier termination than would otherwise have | obtain some explanation—if only a word to resolve 
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| been the case. the doubt that was beginning to torture him ? 


After incidents of so tragical a character, it was That morrow had arrived. The introduction had 


_ not likely that any one should care to continue the | been given. The interview had ended ; ill starred 
| tame diversion of quoits or balloon; and even single- | he might deem it: since the conduct of Marion 
| stick and wrestling appeared insipid, succeeding to | remained inexplicable as ever. Her speech, during 
| that strife that had well-nigh proved deadly. the brief dialogue that had been held between them, 


Long before night, the camp had become cleared | appeared even cold. Her words had produced an 


| of its crowd; and though groups lingered a little | effect rather painful than pleasant ; and with more 


later in the park, it was not in pursuance of sport, | pain than pleasure did he now recall them. 
but out of curiosity, and to converse about what} Man of the world as he was—far from being un- 
was passing at the mansion—whither the cuirassier | skilled in the ways of woman’s heart, or unaccus- 
_ captain and his troopers had transported them- | tomed to the winning of it—he should have reasoned 
selves, after reading that ironical appeal to the | differently. Perhaps had the object of this new 


hospitality of its owner. passion been an ordinary woman, he might have 


Among the earliest who had left the ground was | done so. Many had been his conquests—women of 
_ the conqueror in the equestrian combat. He could | many climes—and of many shades of complexion, 
not have gone direct home; or else he must have | dark and fair, brunette and blonde—al! beautiful ; 
again ridden abroad: since at a late hour of the | but none so brilliantly beautiful as that blue-eyed 
night—his horse, dappled with sweat and foam— | golden-haired Saxon girl, who had now made con- 
he was seen turning out of the King’s highway, into | quest of his heart; and held even his reason in 
the bridle-road already described as leading over | captivity. 
the ridges in the direction of Stone Dean. He gazed upon the glove with a glance at once 
As the woods extended nearly the whole of the | tender and inquiring, as if he might obtain from it 
way, he rode in shadow, though a bright moon was | an answer to those questions to him of all-absorb. 
beaming in the heavens above. He rode in silence | ing interest—whether, under the shadow of that 
too—though the subject of his thoughts may be | sacred elm, it had fallen to the ground by accident, 
easily conjectured. Treading a track oft hallowed | or whether it had been dropped by design? 
by her presence, what but Marion Wade could he| His steed struck the turf with impatient hoof, as 
be thinking of ? if demanding a reply. fees 
More unerringly might his thoughts be divined,| “Ah! Hubert,” muttered his rider, “ much as I 


| when, on his emerging from the shadow into the | love you—even despite the service you have this day 


opening by the old elm, he halted within the circle | done me—I should part with you to be assured 
ofthe moonlight, raised his beaver from his head, | that the latter is the true interpretation of 
and gazed for some moments upon the white object | that little incident. Come, old friend! Whether 
glistening beneath its panache of black plumes. | or not, it’s no reason why you should be kept any 
As he did so, his features exhibited a mingled ex- | longer out of your stall. You must be tired after 
pression—half fondness, half fear—as if his mind | your tournament, and a trot of twenty miles at its 
was wavering between confidence and doubt. It | termination. I’ faith! I’m fatigued myself. Let 
was an expression difficult to read; and no one us home and to rest!” 








ignorant of the circumstances of his life—perhaps | So saying, the cavalier, by a slight pressure of | 


no one but himself—could have given it its true | his knees against the shoulders of his well-trained 
interpretation. | steed—a signal which the latter perfectly under- 

Henry Holtspur had more than one thought | stood,—once more set the horse in motion; and 
to sadden his spirit; but the one which most slowly separated from that spot of sweet though 
troubled him then was that she, who had given him | uncertain souvenirs. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It was late at night as Henry Holtspur passed 
between the ivy-mantled piers that su the 
dilapidated wooden gate of Stone Dean Park. The 
massive door of the old mansion was standing open, 
as he rode forward to it. A light faintly flickering 
within the hall showed in dim outline the wide 
doorway, with its rounded arch of Norman archi- 
tecture. 

Midway between the gates could be distinguished 
the fi of a man—standing motionless—as if 
awaiting his approach. 3 

The moon was shining upon this individual with 
sufficient brightness to show that he was a young 
man, of medium stature, straight as a lance; and 
habited in a sort of tunic, of what appeared to be 
buckskin leather. His complexion was a reddish 
brown, darker from the shadowing of a shock of 
jet black hair; while a pair of eyes that glistened 
against the moonlight, like two circular discs of 
polished ebony, exhibited no appearance of surprise 
at the approach of the horseman. 

Something resembling a turban appeared upon 
the young man’s head, while his legs were wrapped 
in leggings of similar material to that which com- 

the tunic, and his feet were also encased 
in a chaussure of buckskin. A belt around his 
waist exhibited a pattern of coloured émbroidery, 
with a short knife stuck behind it, resting 
diagonally over the region of the heart. 

Up to the moment that the horseman made 
halt in front of the doorway, this individual had 
neither spoken nor moved—not even as much as a 
finger ; and with the moonlight full upon his face, 
ma revealing his dusky complexion, it would not have 
been difficult for a stranger to have mistaken him 
for a statue of bronze—the stoop of the doorway 
appearing as its pedestal, and the arch above 
answering to the rounded top of an alcove in 
which it was placed. Only after the horseman had 
fairly checked his steed to a stand, did the statue 
condescend to come down from its niche. 

Stepping out from the doorway, and gliding for- 
ward with the stealthy tread of a cat, the Indian— 
for such was this taciturn individual—caught hold 
of the bridle rein ; and stood silently waiting for his 
master to dismount. 

“Walk him about for five minutes,’ said the 
latter, as he leaped out of the saddle. ‘‘ That 
ruined stable’s too damp for him after,the exercise 
he has had. See that he’s well rubbed down, and 
freely fed, before you leave him.” 

To these directions, although delivered in his 
own native language, the copper-coloured groom 
made no verbal response. 

A slight motion of the head alone indicated that 
he understood, and consented to obey them. 

His master evidently looked for no other sort of 
reply, but passed on towards the doorway. 

“ Has any one been after me, Oriole?” inquired 
he, pausing upon the steps. 

Oriole raised his left arm into a horizontal posi- 
tion, and pointed towards the open entrance. 
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Rome one inside ?”’ 
e interrogatory was answered by a nod j 
affirmative. : : “re 

“ Only one, or more ?”’ 

The Indian held up his hand with all the fingers 
closed except one. 

“One only. Did he come afoot, or on horse. 
back ?” 

Oriole made answer by placing the fore and 
middle fingers of his right hand astride of the 
index finger of the left. 

“ A horseman!’ said the cavalier, translating the 
sign ; “ ’Tis late for a visitor—especially as I did not 
expect any one to-night. Is he a stranger, 
Oriole ?”’ 

The Indian signaled an affirmative, spreading his 
fingers, and placing them so as to cover both his 
eyes. 

“ Does he appear to have come from a distance ?” 

The pantomimic answer to this was the right 
arm extended to its full length, with the fore finger 
held in a vertical position—the hand being then 
drawn slowly in towards the body. 

The horseman had come from a distance—a fact 
that the Indian had deduced from the condition of 
his horse. 

“As soon as you have stalled Hubert, show the 
stranger into my sitting-room. Be quick about it 
—he may not intend to stay.” 

The Indian leading off the steed, passed out of 
sight, as silently as if both had been the images of 
a dissolving view. 

“J hope it is one from London,” soliloquised the 
cavalier, as he entered the house. “ I want a mes- | 
senger to the City, and cannot spare either Dancey 
or Walford. Likely enough Scarthe’s coming down 
is known there before this; but Sir Marmaduke’s 
accession to the cause will be news, and good news, 
both to Pym and Hampden. 

“T shall not wait for Oriole to show him into 
my room,’’ the speaker continued, after a moment's 
reflection. ‘“ He will be in the old dining-hall, | 
suppose. I shall go to him at once.” 

So saying, the cavalier entered this room where 
he expected to salute his nocturnal visitor. | 
Finding it empty he proceeded to explore another 

room into which Oriole might have ushered the 

stranger; and then another ; and at last the library — 

—the apartment habitually used by himself, and 

i. he had desired his guest to be introduced to 
im. 

The library was found equally untenanted. Na 
visitor was inside it. 

The cavalier was beginning to feel surprised, 


when a light glimmering from the kitchen, and 4 


sound heard in that direction, led him to p 
thither. 

On entering this homely apartment, he beheld 
the individual who had done him the honour to 
await his coming home at such a late hour of the 
night. A glance into the room betrayed the pre 
sence of Gregory Garth. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
The ex-footpad was stretched along a large beech- 
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crumpled up between the fingers of the ex-footpad, 
that clutched it with a firm muscular grasp. A 
large red seal was visible on the envelope ; which 


wood bench in front of the fire, which, though the cavalier—on scrutinizing it more closely— 


originally a good one, was now in.a somewhat 
smouldering condition—the half-burnt fagots hav- 
ing parted in twain, and tumbled down on each 
side of the andirous. 

There was no candle; but from the red embers, 
and the blaze that intermittently twinkled, there 
came light enough to enable the cavalier to identify | 
the form and features of his visitor; though not | 
the slightest motion was made by either to aid in | 
their identification. | 

Their owner was as sound asleep as if in his own 
house, and reclining under the coverlet of his own | 
couch ; whilst the stentorian snore that proceeded | 
from his spread nostrils, proclaimed a slumber from | 


_ which it would require a considerable amount of | 


| shaking to arouse him. | 


“So Gregorv Garth !’’ muttered the cavalier, bend- | 
ing over the sleeper, and looking down with a half | 
quizzical expression, into the face of his quondam 
retainer. “It’s you, my worthy sir, I have the 


_ honour of entertaining ?” 


A prolonged snore, such as might proceed from | 
the nostrils of a rhinoceros, was the ouly response. 
“J wonder what’s brought him here to-night, | 
so soon after Shall I awake him, and ask ? | 
Or leave him to snore away till the morning ?” | 
Another trumpet-like snort seemed intended 'to | 
signify the assent of the sleeper to the latter alter-_ 
native. 
“Well,” continued the cavalier, “I’m rather 
leased to find him here. It looks as if he had kept | 
is promise, and disbanded those terrible brigands | 
of his. I trust he has done so. There’s a spark | 
of good in the rascal, or used to be, though who | 





_ knows whether it hasn’t been trampled out before | 


_ couch; though I’ve often slept upon no better 
myself, and i 
| tomed to the most luxurious style of living. 


| the morning.” 


eo —— a ee ee 


| upon his conscience. 


this. Judging from the soundness of that slumber, | 
one can scarcely think there’s anything very bad 


Whatever he has done, it’s | 
) 





to be hoped he has kept clear of | 
The cavalier hesitated to pronounce the word | 
that had come uppermost in his thoughts. | 
“ Holding a ten-foot pike within twelve inches 
of a man’s breast, is ugly evidence against him. 
Who knows what might have been the result, if I 
hadn’t identified the rascal in time.” 
“Shall I let him snore on? It’s rather a hard 


dare say Gregory hasn’t been accus- 
He'll 


take no harm where he is. I shall leave him till 





Gregory’s former master was about turning away 
—with the intention of retiring to his own apart- 
ment—when something white in the hand of the | 
sleeper catching his eye, caused him to step nearer 


t 
| and examine it. | 


Touching up the embers with the toe of his boot, 
and starting a blaze, he saw that the white object 
Was a piece of paper, folded in the fom of a letter. | 

It was one of goodly dimensions, somewhat 


could perceive bore the impress of the Royal Arms. 

“ A letter from the King!” muttered he, in a 
tone of surprise. ‘To whom is it directed, I 
wonder? And how comes this worthy to have 
been so suddenly transformed from a footpad on 
the King’s highway into a King’s courier ?” 

The first question might have been answered by 
reading the superscription ; but that was hidden 
by the broad horny palm against which the back of 
the letter rested. 

To obtain the solution to either mystery it would 
be necessary to rouse the sleeper; and this the 
cavalier now determined upon doing. 

“ Gregory Garth !” cried he, in a loud voice, and 
placing his lips within an inch of the footpad’s ear, 
“Gregory Garth! stand and deliver !” 

The well-known summons acted upon the sleeper 
like an electric shock—as when often pronounced 
by himself it had upon others, though perhaps with 
very different effect. 

Starting up into an erect attitude, and nearly 
staggering into the fire, before he could fairly get 
upon his legs, he instinctively repeated the pbrase, 

‘¢ Stand and deliver!” 

Then, in the confusion of his half-awakened 
senses, he continued his accustomed formula :— 

“Your money or your life! Keep your ground, 
comrades ! They won't resist. They’re civil gents’’"— 

“Ta! ha! ha!” interupted the cavalier, with 
a shout of laughter, as he seized his ci-devant 
servitor by the shoulder, and pushed him back upon 
the bench. “ Be quiet, Gregory, or you'll scare the 
rats out of the house.” 

“Q Lor—O Lord! Master Henry—you it be! 
I war a dreamin’—I aint awake yet—a thousand 
pardons, Master Henry !” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Well, Gregory—Fortunately 
there’s nothing but the rats to listen to these dreams 
of yours; else you might be telling tales upon 
yourself that might lead to the losing your new 
commission.” 

“My new commission? 
that, Master Henry ? ”’ 

“ Why, from that which you carry in your hand,” 
replied the cavalier, nodding significantly towards 
the letter, “‘ I take it, you've turned King’s 
Courier?” 

“Ah! now I understand ye, Master Henry. 
King’s cooreer ’ideed! That ‘ud be a tidyish 
bizness for Gregory Garth. If I be’nt that myself 
tho’, I’ve been an met wi’ one as is. It wur all 
‘bout this bit ’o a letter I coomed over here the 
night, else I'd a made my call at a more seezonable 
hour.” 

“ Ts it for me?”’ 

“Well, Master Henry, it aint zackly dressed to 
you, nor written to ye neytber; but, as far as I’m 
able to make out the meenin’ o’ ’t, I thing as how 
there be something in’t you oughter know about. 


What mean ye by 


| But ye can tell better after you ha’ read it.” 
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Gregory handed the letter to the cavalier; who 
now perceived that, although the seal was intact, 
the envelope had been torn open at the edges. _ 

“A king’s despatch! And you've opened it, 

“i Yes, Master Henry,” drawled the footpad. 
“Tt coomed somehow apart atween my fingers. 
May be I’ve done wrong. I didn’t know it was a 
king’s despatch. And may be if I had know’d,” he 
added in an under tone, “I shud a opened it all the 
same.” 

The cavalier looked at the superscription :— 


For 
Ye Captain Scarthe, 
Command ; H.M. Royal Cuirassiers, 
Bulstrode Park, 
Shire of Buckingham, 


“This is notfor me, Garth. It is addressed 
to-~-~"* 

“ T know all that ; Master Henry though I did’nt 
last night when I got the thing. I heerd o’ their 
coomin’ up the road this mornin, but—”’ 

“ But how came you by the despatch ?” 

“How coomed I by it ?” 

“Yes, who gave it to you?” 

“ Well—Master Henry—I got it—a gentleman 
I met last night—he—he guv it me.” 

“Last night you said? At what hour?” 

“ Well, it was lateish—considerably lateish 1’ the 
night.” 

“ Was it before, or after— ?” 

“T met you, Master Henry? That be what ye 
would be askin’ ? Well, it wur a leetle arter.” 

Gregory hung his head, looking rather sheepish, 
as he made the acknowledgment. He evidently 
dreaded further cross-questioning. 

“What sort of gentleman was he ?” inquired the 
cavalier, with an air of interest, that had something 
else for its object then the backslidings of the 
footpad. 

“fe was wonderful fine dressed, an’ rode a 
smartish sort o’ beest—he did. ’Ceptin that ere 
black o’ yours, Master Henry, I han’t seed a better 
hoss for some time to coom. As forthe gentleman 
hisself, he sayed he war jest what yc ha been a 
callin’ me, a King’s cooreer.” a 

“And so you took this from the King’s 
courier ?”” 

“Oh! Master Hen—” 

“T am sure he did not give it to you?” 

“ Well, Master Henry, it’s no use my telling you 
ailie*bout it. I acknowledge I tuk the letter from 
him.” 

“ And something else, no doubt. Come, Garth! 
no beating about the bush. Tell the whole truth !” 

“ Good lor! Master ; must I tell ye all ?”’ 

“You must; or you and I never change words 





"e Lor—O Lord! I'll tell you, then, everything | 
that happened atween us.” “ Ye see, Master 

Henry,” continued he, disposing himself for a full | 
confession, “ you see, the gentleman had such fine | 
things about him—as a king’s cooreer oughter have, | 


' 


———— 
—. 






re ' 


I suppose—a watch an’ chain, and fine cloth 
& go } pencil, an’ a thing he called a locket, to Bay 
nothin o’—” 

**T don’t want the inventory, Garth,” interrupted 
the cavalier. “I want to know what 
him. You stripped him of all these fine things, J 
suppose P”’ 


“Well, Master Henry, since I must tell ye the 
but I tuk some on ’em | 


truth o’t, 1 woant deny 
from him. He did’nt need ’em,nigh as much as 
myself, that hed’nt got nothin’ in the world but 


them old duds as ye seed stuck up on sticks, [| | 


eased him o’ his trumpery, that I confess to.” 
‘¢ What more did you do to him ?” 
This question was asked in a tone of stern demand, 


* Nothing more—I declare it, Master Henry— | 
re he make sure against his follerin’ o’ me—] _ 


tied him hand an’ foot, and left ’im in the old hut 


by the road-side—so as he mightn’t catch a cold in _ 


the night air.” 

“ How considerate of you! Ah, Gregory Garth! 
Gregory Garth! All this after what you promised 
me, and so earnestly too !” 

“IT swar, Master Henry, I han’t broke my promise 
to ye. I swar it.” 

“Haven’t broken your promise! Wretch! you 
only make matters worse by such a declaration. 
Didn’t you say just now that it was after parting 
with me, you met this messenger ?” 

‘That's true; but you forget, Master Henry. 
I promised to you that that night shud be my last 
upon the road; an’ it has been, an’ will be.” 

‘* What mean you by this equivocation ?” 

“Twur jest eleven when you an’ yer young 
friend rode off. Theer wur still an hour o’ the 
night to the good; and as ill-luck would have it, 
jest then the fellow kim ridin’ up shinin’ all over 
in spangles an’ white satin, like a pigeon, as kep’ 
sayin’ ‘Come an pluck me!’ What shud I do? 
He wanted pluckin’, an I hadn’t the heart to refuse 
him. I did it; but I swar to ye, Master Henry— 
an’ I swar it, as I hope for merey hereafter—that I 
had him clean stripped afore it struck twelve. I 


heerd the bells o’ Peters Chaffont strikin’ that hour, 
jest as I was ridin’ away from the old ruin.”’ 


“ Riding away! You took his horse then ?” 

‘Sure, Master Henry, 
to walk, wi’ a beest standin’ ready saddled upon the 
road afore me? He couldn’t a been no use how- 
somedever to the cooreer, as he warnt a’ goin’ any 
furrer that night. Beside ye see I had all them 
clothes to carry. I couldn’t leave them behind, 
not knowin as they mightn’t some day betray me 
after I’d turned honest.” 

“Garth! Garth! I doubt that day will never 
come. I fear you are incorrigible.” 

“Master Henry!’’ cried the ex-footpad, in 
tone in which an earnest sincerity was strangely 
blended with the ludicrous, ‘ Did you iver know 
o’ me to break a promise in yer life? Did ye 
iver ?” 

“Well, in truth,” answered the cavalier, re- 
sponding to the earnest appeal which his old servi- 
tor had made to him, “in the letter I do not 
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| that the cavalier was about to retire. 
_ please doant, till you've read what’s inside that ere 
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_—_—_ 


remember that I ever did. But in the spirit, alas! | 


«Oh! Master, doan’t reproach me no more. I 
can’t abear it from you!- I made that promise the 
tother night, an’ ye’ll see if I don’t keep it. I'l 
keep it if I shud starve. I will by ——” 

And the ex-footpad uttering an emphatic phrase 
—as if more fixedly to clinch his determination— 
struck his right hand forcibly agains this ribs—his 
huge chest giving out a hollow sound as though it 
had received the blow of a hammer. 

“Gregory Garth,” said his old master, speaking 
jna serious tone, “if you would have me believe 
in the sincerity of your conversion, you must 
answer ine one question, and answer it without 
evasion. I do not ask it either out of idle curiosity, 
nor with any wish to use the answer, whatever it 
be, to your prejudice. You know me, Gregory, 
and you will not deceive me ?” 

“Trust me for that, Master Henry —niver, 
niver! Ask your question. Whatsomever it be. 
I'll gie ye the true answer.” 

“ Answer it, only if you can say, Yes. If your 
answer must be in the negative, I don’t want to 
hear it. Your silence will be sufficient.” 

‘Put it, Master Henry—put it, I aint afeerd.” 

The cavalier bent forward, and whispered the 
interrogatory :— 

“Ts your hand clear of—murder ?” 

“O Lord!” exclaimed the footpad, starting back 
with some show of horror, and a glance half re- 
proachful. ‘‘O lor, Master Henry! Could youa 
suspicioned me o’ such a thing? Murder—no— 
no—never! J can swar to ye I never thort o’ doin’ 
such a thing, and my hands are clear o’it as them 
o’ the infant in its kreddle. I’ve been wicked 
I’ve robbed, as ye know— 
war a’ goin’ to rob yourself an yer friend—” 

“Stay, Garth! what would you have done, had 
I not recognized you?” 

“Run, Master Henry! run like the old Nick ! 
I'd a taken to my heels the ‘next minute, after I 
see’d ye was in earnest ; and if yer pistol hadn't a 
put a stop to me, I’d a left my comrades to yer 
mercy, Oh! Master Henry, there aint many tra- 
vellers as would have behaved like you. It be the 
first time I ever had to do more than threeten or 


| bluster a bit ; an’ that war all I intended wi’ you.” 


“ Enough Gregory!” said the cavalier, apparently 


] satisfied that his old henchman had never shed in- 
| nocent blood. 


“And now,” continued he, “I hope you will 


| never have even threatening to reproach yourself 
_ with in the future — at least so far as innocent 
_ travellers are concerned. Perhaps ere long I may 
_ find you adversaries more worthy of your redoubt- 


able pike. Meanwhile, make yourself comfortable 
here, till the morning. When my attendant re- 


_ turns from the stable he will see to getting you 


some supper, and a better bed than you've just 
been roused from.” 

“Oh! Master Henry!” cried Garth, seeing 
“ Doant go! 


ee. 
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dokyment. It consarns weighty matters, Master 
Henry ; an’ I’m sure it must be you among others 
as is spoken o’ in it.” 

“Concerns me, you think? Is my name men- 
tioned in it ?” 

“No, not your name; but thar’s some orders 


| about somebody ; and from what I know o’ ye my- 


self, I had a suspicion, as soon’as I read it,—it mout 
be you.” 

“ Gregory,’’ said the cavalier, drawing nearer to 
his old servant, and speaking in a tone that be- 
trayed some anxiety as to the effect of his words, 
“What you know of me and mine keep to your- 
self. Not a word to any one of my past tiaeey, as 
you expect secrecy for your own. Here even my 
name is not known. That I go by just now is 
assumed for a time and for a purpose. Soon I 
shall not care who knows my real name; but not 
yet, Gregory, not yet: remember that !” 

**T will, Master Henry.” 

“ T shall read this despatch, then,’’ continued the 
cavalier, “ since you say it contains something that 
may interest me, and especially since I do not com- 
mit the indiscretion of breaking it open. Your 
imprudence, worthy Garth, has saved my conscience 
that reproach.” 

With a-significant smile upon his countenance, 
the cavalier spread out the despatch ; and holding 
it down to tke light of the blazing logs, made 
himself master Of its contents. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

The purport of the King’s missive to Scarthe did 
not appear to take the cavalier much by surprise, 
His bearing betokened that part of what it con- 
tained was known to him already, and the other 
part he might have beenexpecting. Enough, how- 
ever, appeared to convince Gregory Garth that he 
had done no offence to his old master by having 
stripped the courier of his despatch. 

Whilst Holtspur was still poring over the paper, 
the Indian youth entered ; and after standing a mo- 
ment or two in solemn silence—as if to see whether 
he was required for any particular purpose—he 
took a lamp from the table, and, lighting it at the 
blaze of the fire, again withdrew. He departed as 
silently as he had entered ; leaving Gregory Garth 
gaping in true Saxon astonishment,—wondering 
what part of the world had given birth to this 
wordless foreigner! 

The cavalier, after reading the despatch, folded 
it up, and deposited it under the breast of his 
doublet, as something to be carefully kept. Then 
turning to the ex-footpad, and pointing signifi- 
cantly to some viands that stood ut the shelf, 
he strode out into the corridor, and took his wa 
towards the library, into which his attendant wit 
the lamp had already preceded him. 





_ This was a large room, but plainly and somewhat 
scantily furnished. A large oaken table stood in 
_the centre, with some chairs’ of like construction, 
| set scattered around the sides. Against the walls 
| were suspended a number of paintings—the frames 
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scarce distinguishable from the pictures under 
seu es gg oa Be sean Here and there stood a 
book-ease, its shelves close-packed with huge an- 
ique tomes, equally the victims of long neglect. 
objects lying negligently around, appeared 
to have seen more recent service. There were 
arms, accoutrements, riding gear, travelling valises, 
and such like paraphernalia; set sans fagon on 
chairs, tables, or the floors, and giving evidence 
that the apartment was tenanted by one who con- 
templated only a temporary sojourn in the house. 
ere was no one in the room as the cavalier 
entered it. The Indian, after depositing the lamp 
on the large oaken table, had gone out again; and 
was now seen standing on the stoup of the front 
entrance, silent and statue-like, as at the moment 
of his master’s return 
“ So, so,”” said the cavalier, seating himself by 
the table, and once more perusing the despatch. 
° — = e~ here hy recruit. And for what 
urpose ot for another campaign against the 
Scots ? I think his Majesty Sas had enough of 
that enemy. There’s another may soon claim his 
attention nearer home. Perhaps he is growing sus- 
picious ; and this may explain these instructions to 
the cuirassier captain. ell, let him obey them, if 
he can. As to his recruiting, I’ve been before him 
inthat work. He'll not add many files to his troo 
in this county—if peasants’ promises are worth 
relying upon. Hampden’s persecution and popu- 
larity have secured Buckinghamshire for the good 
cause,—the yeomanry to a man; and as for the 





peasantry, I think I may flatter myself that I have 
got them into the right way of thinking. The gentry, | 
one after another, come round to us. This day has | 
decided Sir Marmaduke Wade, converting him from 


spirator, if the name rings better. Ah! Sir 
Marmaduke ! henceforth I shall love you almost 
as much as I love your daughter. No, no, no! 
That is a love which passes all bounds; for which 
I would sacrifice everything upon earth—aye, per- 
haps, even the cause ! 

“No one hears me! I am speaking to my own 
heart. It is idle to attempt deluding it. I may 
disguise my love from the world, but not from 
myself—no, nor from Aer. She must know it 
ere this. She must have seen it in every look 
and action. Not an hour passes that she is 
not in my mind,—not a minute. Even in my dreams 
do I behold her image, as palpably before me, as if 
she were present—that glorious image of feminine 

, crowned with red roses and yellow gold! 

“C©an it be a delusion? Could it have been all 
accident? Have these encounters in the forest 
path been fortuitous—on my side only designed? 
And the last and dearest of all, —the dropping ofthe | 
glove—that snow-white souvenir I have pinned so 





proudly to my beayer—tell me, ye spirits who pre- 
side over the destinies of Love—say that it is not an | 
accident! say that I am not the victim of a fancy | 
false as it would prove fatal to me! 





“T saw her—I spoke to her—I dared not ask 


herself. Though yearning for the truth, as the | i 





soul yearns for a knowledge of hereafter i 
not trust myself to deihand it. I pete yon | 
answer, as one building castles in the air, may dread 
the storm that in an instant may destroy them. 

“O God ! I feel that if this structure be destroyed, _ 
the last love of my life—I shall perish amid the 
ruins !”’ 

The cavalier paused, a deep sigh causing hj 
bosom to heave upward, as if in 8 at ig very 
thought of such a contingency. 

After a moment he continued the thread of his | 
reflections. : | 

“She must have seen the glove so conspicuously 
placed. She could not fail to recognize it, nor mis. _ 
take the motive of my wearing it. If, after all, her — 
act was not intentional, if the gauntlet was really 
lost—then am Ilost. I must pass in her eyes as an 
impertinent—a presumptive trickster. Instead of 
her love I shall be the object of her contempt—not — 
pitied, but scorned! Even Scarthe, despite his — 
defeat, will s yee worthier than I! 

“Tam mad to think.of her! More than mad to 
hope she should think of me ! 
to wish it. Even if she should love me, how can it 
end? Only in her undoing! MHeayen hold me 
from such a crime ! | 

“ As Heaven is my judge, I have endeavoured to 
avoid it. I have tried not to love her, and wished 
not she should love me. This was at first; but 
alas! no longer can I resist the sweet fascination. 
My heart has leaped beyond my control ; and both 
soul and body must now obey its inclinings, © 
Without the love of Marion Wade, I care not how © 
soon my life should come to an end—not much either | 
in what way—an ignominious gallows, or an 
honoured grave. | 

“Sir Marmaduke I must speak to in person. 
Even a letter might not now reach him. ‘Tis 
monstrous this act of his Gracious Majesty !’’ and 
the cavalier pronounced the last words with a scorn: — 
ful emphasis. “ Monstrous, as on his part, stupidly — 
foolish. It cannot fail to have a good effect | 
for our side; and I should rejoice were it any | 
other. But, to think of this man in the house | 
— Richard Scarthe —the wily courtier —the | 
notorious profligate—under the roof with Marion | 
Wade, in the same room—seated by the same | 
table—in her presence at all hours, by night | 
and by paca “ma that dangerous power drawn | 
from his attitude of authority. O Heaven !”— 

The painful thoughts which this train of reflec- 
tion produced within his bosom, caused the cavalier — 
to start to his feet and pace the room in the hope of | 
allaying his agitation. | 

“ Will Sir Marmaduke remain at Bulstrode ?” he 
continued, after a time. “ He cannot help himself. | 
To go elsewhere would only bring down upon him 
the wrath of this contemptable tyrant—perhaps by | 
some still more severe infliction. But will he keep | 
them there? exposed among the swaggering | 
soldiery—perhaps to be insulted, perhaps— 

“Surely he will send them away—somewhere, 


Worse than wicked 


ray song until a better time—thank Heaven, there | 
is hope of a better—! | 
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“J shall see Sir Marmaduke to-morrow. I 
promised him I should. With her, ¢oo, shall I seek 
an interview, although it may end in my humiliation 
aye, even if it be the last.” 

Having pronounced his somewhat reckless resolve, 

er once more threw himself into a chair ; 


: and with his elbows upon the table, and the palms 


of his hands crossed over his forehead, he seemed to 
give way to some profound and painful reflection. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
Whatever was the thought occupying the mind 


| of the cavalier, he was not allowed long to indulge 


in it. The entrance of Oriole would scarce 
have aroused him from his reverie —for the 
mocassoned foot of the Indian made no sound upon 
the floor—but at the same instant a noise of another 
kind was heard: the grinding of a horse’s hoofs on 
the gravel outside the entrance door. 

Oriole, after gliding inside the apartment, stopped 
in an attitude that told he had something to com- 
municate. 

“ What is it Oriole—another visitor ?”’ 

The Indian nodded in the affirmative. 

“On horseback? I need not ask: I hear the 
tread of his horse. A stranger ?”’ 

With the same pantomime, as he had used when 
thus interrogated before, the Indian made reply— 


adding also, by are petition of his former signs, that | 


the visitor had come from a distance. 


stabling for him. His rider will perhaps make stay 
for the night.” 


Without any other acknowledgment that he 


oa them, the taciturn attendant turned on his 
heel, and walked out of the apartment. 
The arrival of a guest at that, or any other hour, 
caused no surprise to the host of Stone Dean Brew 
n the 


_ contrary, more than a moiety of his visitors were 


| accustomed to make their calls after midnight—not. 


_ unfrequently taking their departure before morn- 


ing. Hence the “ perhaps” in the orders given to 
Oriole. 

“Who can he be ?”” was Holtspur’s self-interro- 
gation, as his attendant stepped out of the room. 


“T expected no one to-night.” 


The grave sonorous voice, at this moment heard 








which were furnished with iron spurs, somewhat 
rusty. Instead of lace, he wore a band of plain 
linen of the commonest cut; which, with the 
closely-trimmed hair above it, betokened an affecta- 
tion of the Puritan costume—whatever may have 
been the religious proclivities of the wearer. 

Notwithstanding the commonness of his attire, 
there was nothing, either in his countenance or 
demeanour, that proclaimed him a mere messenger 
or servant. On the contrary, the slight salute 
which he vouchsafed to the cavalier, the non-re- 
moval of his hat, and the air of cool confidence which 
he continued to preserve, after entering the room, 
bespoke a man who, whatever his rank in life, was 
not accustomed to cringe in the presence of the 
proudest. 

The face was rather serious than sour. The hair 
was dark—the skin slightly cadaverous—though 
the features were not disagreeable to look upon. 
Though far from cheerful in their expression, they 
were interesting from a certain’ cast denoting 
calmness and courage; traits of character further 
conveyed in the determined glance of a penetrating 
coal-black eye. 

“ By the dust upon your doublet, Master,” said 
the cavalier, after returning the salutation of his 
visitor, “ you have left some miles of road behind 
you, since setting foot in the stirrup ?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“That is just the distance toLondon. Thence, I 


| presume ?” 
“Show him in here, see to his horse, and find | 


‘ From London.” 
“ May I ask your errand ?” 
“T came from John,” replied the stranger, laying 


a significant emphasis on the name. 
understood the instructions, than by proceeding to | 


“ You have a message for me ?”’ 

“ T have.” 

There was a pause—Holtspur remaining silent 
as if awaiting the delivery of the message. 

“ Before delivering it,” resumed the stranger, “I 
want a word, to make sure you are he for whom it 
is intended.” 

“The John who sent you is he who nobly re- 


| sisted payment of the ship money.” 


“ Enough!” assented the messenger, taking a de- 
spatch from under the breast of his doublet, and 
without further hesitancy handing it to his host. 

There was no superscription upon the folded 

aper; but as the cavalier broke it open under the 
lig it of the lamp, at the head of the page could be 


| interrogating the Indian, furnished no clue to the | seen something that resembled an address, written 


| Speaker's identity. Holtspur did not recognise it. | in hieroglyphies. 


_ Silent gesticulation must have proved sufficient : for | 
_ Shortly after the tread of a heavy boot, accompanied | 


There was no reply on the part of Oriole; but his 


by a slight tinkling of rowelled spurs, sounded 
within the hall; and in another moment a dark 


figure made its appearance in the a and | recruit. 


without waiting further invitation steppe 
lutely into the room. 





The body of the despatch was in plain English, 
and as follows : 


“A Cuirassier Captain, Scarthe by name, is 


gone down with the skeleton of a troop to your neigh- 


bourhood. It is believed he has a commission to 
He is to be quartered on Sir Marmadulce 


reso- | Wade ; but you will know all this before our mes- 


senger, reaches you. It is well. Sir Marmaduke 


The individual thus freely presenting himself was | will surely hold out no longer? Make some excuse 


&man of peculiar—almost rude—aspect. 


He was | 


to sce him, and ascertain how this BENEVOLENCE 


ressed in a suit of coarse brown cloth, a felt hat | acts. Do all you can, without compromising Poe 
without any feather, and strong boots—the heels of | self, to make the recruiting unpopular. Call the 


——— 
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ends r at the old rendezvous upon the night | speech. Directing the messenger’s horse to } | insight 
of the 20th. Pym and Martin and I will be down, pe duty which the ceitaninal atk upon aes | | reckon 
and young Harry Vane. If you could get | to perform—he ordered Oriole to place the repast | | to old 
Sir Marmaduke to attend it would be a point. See | before his visitor. | & Cx 
that your invitations are conveyed with due secrecy,| To this the hungry Puritan, notwithstanding | | patient 
and by trusty hands. I give you but little time. | his haste, proceeded to do ample justice; while | | nothin 
Act with caution, for the cuirassier captain, who is | Holtspur, throwing open his desk, hurriedly indited | | need 0 
a courtier of note, is doubtless intrusted with other | an answer to his correspondent. | | more 
commissions, besides that of raising recruits. Keep Like the despatch it was neither directed nor | | dences 
your > ea him; and keep his as much as | signed by any name that could compromise either | have o 
possible off yourself. My messenger returns here | the writer, or him for whom it was intended. The | | been li 
at once. Heed his horse and despatch him. Yow! greatest danger would be to him who was to be | , lt W 
may trust the man. He has suffered in the cause: | entrusted with its delivery; but the staunch partisan _ Bucks 
as you may convince yourself by peeping under the | of religious liberty recked little of the risk. The | better 
brim of his beaver. Don’t be offended if he insists | great cause glowing in his zealous heart rendered | | L left 
on wearing it in your. presence. It’s a way he has. | him insensible to petty fear; and, after finishing his | | been « 
He will himself tell you his name, which for certain | hasty meal, he once more betook himself to the | | time | 
reasons may not be written here. The good work | saddle, shook the hand of his host with cold yet — | delicat 
goes ss vu 6 on,” fraternal grasp, bid adieu to Stone Dean, and rode | , AE 
So ended the despatch. swiftly and silently away. | | suppo 
, anaee We tg iepppnaed. None was needed: | : ak: 
or although the handwriting was not that of the ” . | teppo; 
ane patriot, Henry Holtspur well knew that the CHAPTER XXXII. } re v 
ictation was his. It was not the first communica- Even before the hoof-strokes of the Puritan’s | | putty 
tion of a similar kind that had passed between | horse had ceased sounding on the gravelled path, | | specia 
them. Holtspur summoned the ex-footpad into his pre- | “G 
The first thing which the cavalier did after | sence. | stand 
reading the despatch, was to cast a glance at him| During the interval that had elapsed, the latter others 
who had been its edit prompted by curiosity, | had not been idling his opportunity; as was indi- | but x 
it was directed towards that portion of the indi- | cated by the condition of the haunch of cold venison — | That 
vidual that might be seen immediately under the | of which he had been invited to partake, and which | | that 
brim of his hat. was the same set before the hungry horseman who | most 
Holtspur could cbserve nothing there—at least | had just taken his departure. A huge crevasse, | | of the 
nothing to explain the ambiguous words in the letter | scooped crosswise out of the joint, told incontestably | 0 
of his correspondent. One circumstance, however, | that Garth had supped to his satisfaction ; whilea | draw!) 
was singular. On both sides, the brim of the beaver | tankard of strong ale, which accompanied the miss _ dar sa 
was drawn down, and fastened in that fashion by | ing meat, had put the spirits of the ex-footpad into | ia 
a strap of leather passing under the chin: as if the | a very satisfactory condition. | Sir K 
wearer had caught cold in his ears, and wished to| As he had previously obtained sufficient sleep, | R— 
protect them from the night air. to compensate for his loss of that necessary resto- | G. € 
The oddness of the style did not remain long a | rative on the preceding night, he was now ready | Wye 
puzzle. He who had adopted it noticed the scrutiny | for anything—according to his own declaration, | | <b 
of the cavalier, and answered it with a grim smile. | from pitch and toss up to manslaughter, if need be. | name 
“ You see that I wear my hat rather slouchingly,” | | 1t was fortunate he was in this prime condition: | atte 
said he. “It is my fashion of late; why I’vetaken | since his services—though not for any sanguinary | . *% a 
to it would be explained by my lifting it off; but | purpose—were just then needed. wit 7 you 
perhaps it would save trouble, if I tell you my| “Garth!” said the cavalier, as his old retamer | name 
name. I am William Pym.” entered the room, “I hinted to you that a good | left 0 
“Pym!” exclaimed the cavalier, springing | cause might stand in need of you soon. It needs | wher 
forward and eagerly grasping the Puritan by the | you now.” it i ih 
hand. “I am proud to see you under my poor} “I’m ready, Master Henry, to do your biddin; | | fay 
roof; and such hospitality as 1 can show—” an’ though I niver cut a throat in my life, if you | Wur 
“Henry Holtspur need not declare such senti- | say the word ¢ | | 0 Hi 
ments,’ said the earless man, interrupting the “Shame—shame! Gregory! Don’t, my good | the 
complimentary speech. “ The friend of the oppressed | fellow, allow your thoughts to run into such fright- | other 
is well known to all who have suffered; and William | ful extremes. Time enough to talk of throat | wf 
Pym is among that number. He thanks you for | cutting when ——” here the cavalier paused in his | *] 
a hospitality which he can partake of for only ten | speech; “never mind when,” he continued— “I | had ¢ 
minutes. Then he must bid you adieu, and be | want you just now fora purpose altogether pacific. | me a 
ne. The work of the Lord mustnottarry. The| “Oh, anything ye like, Master Henry ; I’m ready | ence 
feet is fast ripening ; and the reapers must get | to turn Puritan, an’ go a preachin’, if you're in the | to th 
their sickles in readiness.” |mind to make a missioner’ o’ me. I hada word | but i 
The cavalier was too much alive to the ne- | or two with that theer’un, whiles ye wur a writin | bring 
cessity of the times, to spend farther time in idle | him out his answer; an’ he gied me a considerable | 
= — — — 
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insight into theer way o’ translatin’ the Scripter. I 
reckon it be the right way, though ’taint accordin’ 
to old Master Laud an’ his Romish clargy.” 

« Come, Garth!’ said the cavalier, speaking im- 
patiently ; “‘ the service for which I want you has 
yothing to do with religious matters. I'm in 
need of a messenger—one who knows the county— 
more especially who is acquainted with the resi- 
dences of a number of the gentry, to whom I 
have occasion to send letters. How long have you 
been living in Buckinghamshire ?” 

‘Well, Master Henry, I’ve been in an’ about old 


Bucks a tidyish time—off an’ on I reckon for the 


better part o’ the last ten yeer—indeed, iver since 


I left the old place, you know—but I han’t niver | 


been over a entire yeer in one partikler place at a 
time d’ye see. My constitution ha’ been rather 
delicate, at times, an’ needed change o’ air.” 

“You know the topography of the county, I 
suppose ?”” 

“J doan’t understand what ye mean by that ere 


! toppography, Master Henry. It be a biggish sort 
_o' aword. If ye mean the roads, I knows them, 


putty nigh as well as the men that made ’em— 


| specially them as runs atween here an’ Oxford.” 


“Good! That’s the very direction in which I 


stand in need of a trusty messenger. I have 


others I can trust towards the north and south, 
but none who know anything of the Oxford side. 
That will do. If you are familiar with the roads in 


| that direction, you must also be acquainted with 


most of the residerces near them? I mean those 


| of the gentry.’’ 


“Oh! yes,” assented Gregory, in a thoughtful 


drawl. =‘ I’ve heerd speak o’ most on ’em; an’ I 
_ dar say most o’ em ’s heerd speak o’ me.” 





sft Could you deliver letters to H L , to 
Sir K. F. , to young M , son of Lord 8., to 











| 
| 
| 
| 





R M , of ‘Cheveley Park, and to Master | 


| have been over to his wigwam, haven't you P?” 





G. C., a magistrate of the borough of High 
Wycombe ?” 


The cavalier, in putting this question, gave the 


Names in full. 


| “TI dare say I kud deliver letters to all the gents | 


‘Well, Master Henry,” replied the ex-footpad. 


you’ve spoke about—that be in the order as you’ve 
named *em. But if I wur to begin whar you've 
left off, then I shud be obligated to leave off jest 
Where I had begun.” | 
“What! I don’t understand you, Gregory.” 
“Why it be simple enough, Master Henry. 
Wur I to carry a letter to that old pot-guts Justice 


_ 0 High Wycombe, ’taint likely I shud bring back 


the answer,—much less get leave to go on to the 
others you’ve named.” 
“ gn 
How’s that, Garth ?” 





“ Kase ye see, Master Henry, Old Wyk an’ I’s | 


had a quarrel oncest ona time ; ‘an’ if he wur to see 
me agin, he might remember that ere little differ- 
fnee atween us and jug me. _ I'll take yer letters 


to the others; an’ him last o’ all, if ye insist on’t ; | 


but if ye do, Master Henry, I won't promise to 
ring back an answer.” 
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appearing to give up the idea of communicating 
with the Wycombe Justice. “ You can safely visit 
all the others, I suppose.” 

Gregory nodded assent. 

“You must start at once? Ah! I did not 
think of it; you will stand in need of a horse.” 

‘No, I woant, Master Henry,”’ replied the foot- 
pad, with a significant smile, “ I’ve got one.’ 

“Qh! the horse you—’’ 

The cavalier hesitated to finish the speech which 
had arisen to bis tongue. 

“Why yes,’ drawled the ex-footpad, “it’s a 


_anymal as has done the King service; an I doant 


see why it shudn’t now be employed in the sar- 
vice o’ the People. If I be allowed to ha’ my 
guess, Master Henry, I shud say that’s the errand 
on which ye be sendin’ me.”’ 

“It is,” assented the cavalier, with emphasis. 

“Tam glad o’ ’t,” exclaimed Garth, in a tone 
that betrayed a certain degree of enthusiasm. 
‘‘ Write yer letters, Master Henry; I'll take ’em 
whar they’re directed, even if one o’ ’em be to the 
jailer o’ Newgate.” 

The cavalier, gratified by this ebullition, turned 
smilingly to the table, and commenced preparing 
the epistles. 

In less than an hour the ex-footpad was trans- 
formed into a messenger; and mounted upon the 
stolen steed of the King’s courier, was making his 
way along the main road that ran between the city 


_of London and the city of Colleges. 





CHAPTER XXXITI. 


As soon as Garth was gone, the Indian attendant 
was called into the room. 

“Oriole !’’ said the cavalier. “ Do you think you 
can find the way to the cottage of Dick Dancey— 
the woodman who comes here so frequently ? You 


The Indian made a sign of assent. 

“You know the way, then? The moon is still 
shining. J think you will have no difficulty in 
finding the place: although there's not a very clear 
path to it.” 

Oriole’s only reply was a slight scornful curling 
of the lip, as am as to say, ‘ Does the pale-face 
fancy that Iam like one of his own kind—a fool to 


_| lose my way in a forest ?” 


“ All right, my red-skin !” continued the cavalier, 
in a jocular strain, “ I see you can find the road to 
Dancey’s; but I want you to go beyondit. In the 
same direction, but half a mile farther on, there is 
another hut inhabited by another woodman. You 
have seen him here also. The young man with the 


'flaxen hair and white eyebrows ?” 


Oriole signified that he had seen the individual ; 
though a certain expression—just discernible in the 
eye of the Indian, betokened repugnance to the 
person thus deseribed. ' 

“Very well,” continued the cavalier, without 
appearing to notice this expression. “I want both 


B | Dancey and the white-haired man to come to me, 
“Never mind Aim then,” said the cavalier, | 


as soon as you can summon them. Go to Dancey’s 
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first; and, if you think you cannot find the other, 
Dancey will go along with you. Tell both to come 
prepared for a journey of some days. What a pity 
you can’t talk, m r fellow. But no matter for 
that. Dancey will understand your signs.”’ 

The Indian, as if he either did not hear, or heeded 
not, this expression of sympathy, turned towards the 
—! and without either sign or ceremony took his 

re, | 

‘The night of the 20th,” soliloquised Henry 
Holtspur, as he sat once more pen in hand before 
the writing-table. ‘“‘ Not much time have they 


given me; and I’ve lost some of that by this day’s | 


tomfoolery. Dick and his prospective son-in-law 
must start at once. By the way, [ don’t know 
whether it’s safe to trust this Walford—though the 
old deer-stalker believes in him. I’m always sus- 
picious of white eyebrows. I’ve noticed something 
in his grey green eyes I don’t like; and this very 
day, after I had espoused the quarrel of his sweet- 
heart too, I saw him looking at me with glances not 
altogether grateful. Jealous, perhaps, of the girl 
having given me the flowers? Ah! if he only 
knew how little the token was cared for, alongside 
that other token! If he knew how I myself was 
suffering—perhaps ’twould cure him of his jealousy. 

“After all he’s but a brutal fellow—far from 
worthy of being the favourite of this bold forest 
bird, Bet Dancey. I’ faith she’s a hen-hawk, that 
deserves an eagle for her mate; and I might have 

iven this rough rustic cause to be uncomfortable, 
ih that his black beauty is eclipsed beside the 
glare of that dazzling sunbeam. Ah! Marion! 
Marion! in thy presence, or absence either,—all 
other faces seem ill-favoured. Charming or ugly, 
to my eyes all are alike. 

* Gome!”’ continued the cavalier, as the train of 
his reflections was interrupted by some thought 
prompting him to the necessity of action. “ I must 
get these letters ready against the arrival of my 
messengers. ‘There are a dozen to be written, and 
I’m but an indifferent scribe. Luckily, as they’re 
only ‘‘ Notes of Invitation,’’ and don’t need to be 
long, a word to each will be sufficient.” 

Saying this, he drew his chair closer to the table, 
and proceeded to pen the epistles. 


He did not desist from his task until some ten 


or twelve letters—sealed and addressed to various 
names, all gentlemen of the county—lay on the 
table before him. 

“These I think, are all,’’ muttered he, as he ran 
his eye over the addresses, “and along with those, 
whom Garth has gone to summon, a goodly array 
they make—all true friends to the cause of England's 
hiberty—the liberty of the world!” 

This soliloquy was succeeded by the entrance of 
the Indian, whose dark form came gliding like a 
shadow under the light of the lamp. 

By a pantomimic gesture, his master was told 
that the two men he had gone to fetch had 
arrived along with him, and were waiting outside. 

“Send them in here,’’ commanded the cavalier. 
“One at a time: first, Dancey ; the other, when 
Dancey goes out.” 











the door of the apartment. 
There was a single knock, followed by the spoken 
permission to “ Come in.” 


noted deer-stealer stepped into the apartment, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Dick Dancey was a man of big body and large 
limbs, somewhat loosely put together, but from 
sheer size seemingly endowed with herculean 
strength. 

About his face there was nothing to indicate any 
evil disposition. On the contrary, it had a cheerfy] 
honest look, which rather contradicted the character 
implied in the appellation of deerstealer. As with 
his representative of modern days—the poacher— 
perhaps the stealing of a deer could scarce have 


honesty. At all events, Dick Dancey, who was 
notorious in this line, was otherwise well regarded 
by those who had dealings with him. 

He was no ordinary man—either in physical or 
mental conformation ; and his large muscular body, 
crowned by a capacious head—in which glanced a 
pair of dark brown eyes keen as an eagle’s—gave 
him an imposing if not formidable aspect. He 
was dressed in a doublet of faded cotton velveteen, 
with trunks of lighter material coming down to mid 
thigh. From the bottom to the tops of his heavy 

cow-skin boots, his legs were protected by thick 
woollen hose; while on his head appeared a full- 





crowned cap made out of the skin of a spotted dog, 
| the long hair ruffing out around the rim. 
_ The accoutrements of this formidable forester 
' were of the simplest. A skin wallet, suspended by 
a belt passing over his shoulders, hung by his right 
side; while as if to balance it, a heavy hanger— 
| half-sword, half-knife—dangled against his left hip. 
_A large knotted stick, carried in hand, completed 
fe equipment for the journey—of the nature of 
which he seemed to have had some previous expe 
rience. 

“ Dancey!”’ said the cavalier, as soon as the 
forester was fairly inside the room, “ I want you 
upon a matter of business. You are a good tra- 
veller, I believe. Have you any objection to play 
errand-boy for a couple of days ?” 
| “To carry any message for you, sir,” rejoined 
the woodman, with a grotesque effort at a bow, “I'd 
esteem a honner, ‘specially after what happened 
| the day, sir; or I moat say yesterday, seein’ it be 
now near the morrow mornin.’ My daughter, sir— 
I can answer for Bet—she’s a good-hearted gurl, 
sir, though may be a little too forrard or that sort; 
but she be wonderful obleeged, sir, to you, sir. 

“Never mind, Dancey ; I am not deserving of 
your daughter’s thanks. What I did in her behalf 
| was only a duty, which I should equally have felt 
| bound to perform for the humblest individual on 
the ground. Indeed your beautiful daughter did 
not seem to stand in need of my interference. 
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Oriole instantly vanished; and soon the tread | 
of a heavily-shod foot was heard in the hall, outside 


Immediately after the door opened; and the | 
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; _ She had already found a sufficiently chivalric cham- | —_Dancey saw that he was expected to take the 
pion in bold Robin Hood Pm Toad at once; and, without further parley, he started 
_ “Ah! sir,” interrupted the deer-stealer, bending off on his distant round of delivery: before leaving 


- down towards his patron, and speaking in a tone of | the house, however, having fortified himself against 
serious confidence, “ That’s just where the trouble | the raw air of the night, by a stoup of strong ale, 
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i be. She han’t thanked him ; an’ the poor fellow’s 
beside hisself because she won't make more o’ him. 
[do all I can to get her take on to him; for I | 
believe Wull Walford to be a worthy lad, and he 


mean well for my gurl. But ’taint no use, sir, ne’er 
abit on’t. As the sayin’ be, one man may take a 


horse to the water, but forty can’t make the anymal | 


drink, if he an’t a mind to.” 

“T think, friend Dancey,” quietly rejoined the 
cavalier, “you'll do well to leave your daughter free 
to follow her own inclinations — especially in a 
matter of the kind you speak of. Perhaps her 
instincts of what’s best for her in that regard, may 
be more trustworthy than yours.”’ 

“Ah! sir,’ sighed the fond parent of the 


beautiful Betsey, “If I’d leave her free to foller 


her own ‘ways, she’d go clear to the devil, she 
would. Not that she’s a bad sort, mv Bet aint. 
No—no—she be a good-hearted gurl as I’ve arready 
sayed; but she’s too forrard, sir—too forrard, and 
proud enough to have inclinings for them as be 
far above her. ‘That's why she looks down upon 
Wull: because ye see, sir, he be only a poor wood- 
man ; tho’ that’s as much as I be myself.” 

The cavalier might have suspected Maid Marian 
of having other reasons for disliking ‘“ Wull 
Walford;’’ but it was not the time either to talk 
upon such a theme; and without further parley 
he changed the conversation to the business upon 
which he had summoned the old woodman into his 
presence, 


which Oriole had been directed to present to 


' 
| 
} 





i 





“Here are six letters I want you to deliver,” | 


said he, taking that number from the table. 

“You perceive,” he added, holding them up to 
the light of the lamp, “ that I have numbered the 
letters in the order in which you will arrive at the 
houses where you are to deliver them; so that there 
may be no mistake. 
each is to be delivered with your own hand, or else 
not at all.”’ 


“T understand what you mean, sir;” I don’t part 


I need not add, Dancey, that | 


trusted too far. 





| 
| 


him. 


Will Walford—who among the dramatis persone 
of the morris dance had performed the réle of 
Robin Hood—next presented himself to receive his 
chapter of instructions. 

This worthy had doffed his tunic of Kendal 
green, and now figured in his proper costume—a 
jerkin of gray homespun russet, with wide petti- 
coat breeches reaching to mid thigh. The green 
woollen stockings, in which he had personated the 
outlaw, still appeared upon his legs, with a pair of 
heavy hobnailed buskins on his feet. On his head 
was the high-crowned hat worn at the /éfe, with 
2 portion of the plume of cock’s feathers still stick- 
ing behind its band of broad tape. 

Altogether the costume of the woodman was not 
indecorous; and the wearer aifected a certain air 
of rustic dandyism, which proved him conceited of 


_ bis personal appearance. 


He had but slight reason for this vanity, however. 
At the féte he had proved himself but a poor re- 
presentative of the elegant outlaw of Sherwood 
Forest ; and, now that he stood partially plucked of 
his borrowed feathers, he looked altogether unlike 
the man whom the beautiful Bet Dancey would 
have chosen for her champion. 

It was a countenance though naturally of an evil 
aspect more sullen than sinister ; while the glance 
of a watery otter-like eye, besides a certain expres- 
sion of cowardice, betrayed insincerity. 

Will Walford was evidently a man not to be 
He appeared like one who, to 
gratify a passion, would turn traitor to a partisan. 

It was just such a suspicion of his character that 
hindered Henry Holtspur from revealing to him 
the secret contained within those half-dozen letters 
which he entrusted to him for delivery — after 
giving him the names of those for whom they were 
intended. 

With a promise to perform the duty—apparently 


wi’ ere a one o’ em, ’cept to the party hisself: you | sincere—the woodman walked out of the room; but 


can trust Dick Dancey for that.” 
“T know it, Dick ; and that’s why I’m giving you 
all this trouble. I only wish you could have taken 


these others; but it’s impossible. They’re for a | 
different section of the county, and must go by 


another hand.”’ 
c. Wull Walferd’s wi’ me, sir: ve sent for him too, 
didn’t yer’ 
“IT did. You say he can be trusted, Dancey ?”’ 
“Oh sir! there’s no fear o’ him. He h’ant no love 
for eyther Church or King. 
stocks once too often for that.’’ 
“Ha! ha!” laughed the cavalier, “ that is but 
slight recommendation of his trustworthiness. It 
on t matter, however. 
the nature of his errand: and, as he can’t read, 
there will be no danger of his opening the letters.” 


He shall not know much of 


‘neither of master nor man. 


He has been in the. 


as he turned off into the shadowy hall, a glance 
flung back over his shoulder betrayed some feeling 
towards his patron that was anything but friendly. 

Still more surly was the look cast upon the young 
Indian, as the latter, apparently with an unwilling 
grace, presented him with the parting cup. 

There was no word spoken, no health drunk— 
The ale vessel was 
emptied in sullen silence ; and then half tossed back 
into the hands from which it had been taken. _ 

A gruff “ good-night,” and Will Walford, gliding 


off among the shrubbery, was soon lost to the view. 


Oriole turned back into the room occupied by 
his master; and, stopping near the door, stood 
waiting for the latter to look around. On his 
doing so, the Indian raised his right arm, and, 
holding it horizontally, with the back of his hand 
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; 
upwards, he described a wide curve in an outward le .- 
direction from his body. TO-MORROW. : 
“ Good, you say? Who is good?” | 
The Indian made a motion, to signify that he had Cueer up! cheer up! this earth of ours 
not finished his pantomime. 4 pee Ne for b honing beasts, ee m 
“ Ah! you've so . - rief’s thorns are wreath’d wi ope’s bright flow to 
The end “te —- _ a i had That blunt their poison’d darts ; " = vil 
Papper ear at pe * ; e Dark night to beaming morn gives way, Ic 
ng direction, but this time with the thum As joy succeeds to sorrow, , 
turned upwards. And clouds that mourn in tears to-day, | r 
No,” said the cavalier, translating the sign; | Shall smile in blooms to-morrow. 
“mot good, you mean to say? He who has just = 
gone off id O poet of the brooding brow, th 
Oriole nodded assent, at the same time placing | ,. 70° down by care and fret, 
his fore and middle fingers, joined together, over ace : ! the world that mocks you now 
his mouth, and then separating them as he carried | Prom ete Ae Pisco Te sn se tas 
them away from the lips:—thus signifying thatthe | Its vlehost od may 4 covert / he 
words of the woodman would proceed in two direc- | And they who scorn and spurn to-day iif 
tions: otherwise, that he was double-tonqued. Shall crown with shouts to-morrow. | F 
“ A liar—a deceiver, you think, Oriole? I have | G 
some suspicion of it myself. Do not be afraid; | 0 pensive lover, droop’d and bent,  & 
I shall not trust him too far. But come! my faith- Who mourns o’er treacherous charms, > 
ful red-skin, you must be tired sitting up. Close nese SP Lf he maid may ¥ sig eB | a 
the door to keep out the rats and robbers, and get toa yet pepe eam uce'c es | 
to your bed. I hope we shall have no more visitors | A balm for every sweee, | in 
to trouble us till we've both got a good night’s | And the poor bleeding heart may prize | B 
rest. Good-night!” A dearer maid to-morrow. | 
And so saying the cavalier took up the lamp, | a 
stepped forth from the library, and betook himself | 9 brothers brave! O sisters fair! @ | = 
to his sleeping apartment. There still are hearts of gold, 
And eyes as true, and souls as rare, _ te 
To b . As ever tower’d of old ; | Bt 
(2 Se continued. ) And lo! with broad triumphant brow, | of 
ees hot thee TES he al ec sk a That knows no sign of sorrow, she 
The world’s ee age comes hast’ning now, she 
WEEP NOT! The great and grand To-morrow. | hh 
E, Couier. at 
WueEw the hopes that now you cherish ~ en eeg SOT aR Trax Gott nd Aad 4 fe 
In life’s young day, . = 
Grow uncertain and then perish—_, “ | ol 
Fading away : THE BEE AND FLOWER. | th 
When you grasp the blooming rose, i 
And feel its thorns, A BEE. withi nat? 
; E, within a flow’ret’s bell, loom 
Sar a & ee ie such woes— To cull its sweets too long did dwell’; i ¥ 
Son abhor tes will &l) a nay The magic food in rapture bound him | 
pes ‘(As age at ight Till evening closed the leaves around him. . 
While some are setting in the West, A captive, thus, within the leaves - 
Oth “sa His zealous industry he grieves ; 
ers come in sight) , 
The rose’s fragrance will repay Ere morn the flower that life supplied h 
Its smarting pain. Became the prison where he died. t 
Let smiles then chase your tears away, 8 
As sunshine rain. Ah! ye, who linger long with joy, ¢@ 
The moral of his fate employ, id 
Should the goddess Fortune leave you, Nor far-pursuing pleasure stray, | ¢ 
BE re as — neve untrue, , But take a sip and fly away. 
our m friends deceive you, 
Leaving you too: Nor ye, who, in pursuit of wealth, 
And oh ! should one more dear than all To dregs hag hasan a cont drain | a 
Weep not ! count you ene iat omni cose ieee poe pie ara ! ‘3 
' all, 
Since there is left a Love above, Or pleasure soon will be your bane, | 
Affection’s link when rudely riven And wealth will prove an anxious pain ; P 
And lif May pang you sore, Oft ruin lurks ’neath Beauty’s bloom, 
ife which seemed an earthly heaven, And flowers may conceal a tomb. i 
Be /ife no more. J. i ¢ 
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| to a variety of uses. 
| yitality ; it sometimes springs up in a night, like 
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FASHIONABLE CHARITY. 





BrrtisH charity, like certain trees in tropical cli- 
mates, possesses manifold virtues, and can be turned 
It displays a marvellous 


Jonah’s gourd, but, unlike the gourd of the pro- 


_ it retains a permanent vigour, and throws out 


h branches even after the object which brought 
it into existence is forgotten. We are, perhaps, 
the most practical people in the world, yet our 
benevolence is often dashed with enthusiasm, 


| and the most Quixotic schemes for the general 


amelioration of humanity, or for the succour of in- 
valid dogs, are certain to find supporters. There is 
no class of sufferers, and scarcely any condition of 
life, which is not represented by some charity. 
Females of weak intellect are invited to Turnham 
Green, organ-grinders to the Italian Benevolent 
Society, distressed hair-dressers to Sackville Street, 
incapacitated tallow-chandlers to Bishopsgate. A 
“blue-coat boy,” after having received a free but first- 
rate education in Christ’s Hospital, can be relieved 
in after life, should he fall into difficulties, by the 
Benevolent Society of Blues. Every occupation or 
position in life has its corresponding refuge for the 


_ destitute. Ship-brokers, solicitors, soldiers, sailors, 


men of letters, clerks, clergymen, dissenting minis- 
ters, orphans, pawnbrokers, “aged pilgrims,’’ and 
sick children, are all remembered in the charities 
of the country. Almost every disease that flesh is 
heir to can boast a national association, asylum, or 
hospital for its relief; almost every creed which 
links men together in bonds of fraternity is 
strengthened by a fund or an endowment. 

If a foreigner were in search of the distinguishing 
features of English life, he would note as one of the 
most significant the societies founded for the relief 
of spiritual and bodily necessities; he would study 
their organisation, and would marvel at the ample 
funds by which they are supported. But when he 
discovered how those vast sums of money are accu- 
mulated, he would perhaps wonder all the more. 
He does not know—how should he ?—that in this 
great Christian country where the Bible is affirmed 
to be our sole rule of faith, men and women find it 
impossible or impolitic to obey all its precepts. As 
for not letting our left hand know what our right 
hand does, charity now-a-days cannot even attempt 
to understand such acommand. To subscribe in 
secret to a society, to erect a fountain, to endow a 


ee 
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most expedient manner, and follow the example of 
our neighbours. 

There is a fashion in charity, and every man whose 
life is not thoroughly earnest will be prone to 
follow the fashion. This is no excuse for the 
arguments we have cited, but it serves, at all events, 
toexplain them. British charity, however, although 
in the main active and healthy, requires, or thinks 
that it requires, stimulants. Sometimes a bishop 
is wanted for the purpose, sometimes a novelist, 





sometimes a ball or a dancs—almost always a dinner. 


Charitable people, like others, are compelled to 


dine, and to dine for the sake of charity adds zest 


_to one’s appetite, and imparts a delightful serenity 


to one’s feelings. It is pleasant to think, while 
eating venison or turtle, that we are relieving the 
agonies of cancer; or that while quaffing bumpers 
of champagne we are lessening the pangs of partu- 
rition. The man who dreads excess on such an 
occasion, and who, while paying his guinea, is ab- 


unworthy of the name of Englishman ! 

We repeat that there is a fashion in charity, and 
at the present time its most striking development 
is in the form of fancy fairs and bazaars. Such de- 
vices for benevolent objects had no existence in 
John Bunyan’s day, or we might imagine that the 





charitable expositions. 


glorious dreamer had lost all his spare cash at one 
of them before describing the great world fair, 
which proved so perilous to Christian and Faithful. 
There is a story told of how Benjamin Franklin 
went to listen to the preaching of George Whit- 
field on some occasion when the orator was pleading 
for a benevolent object. At the commencement of 
the sermon the worldly-wise American buttoned 
up his pockets with the resolute determination to 
give nothing; at the close he went away with an 
empty purse. Visitors to fancy fairs generally find 
themselves in the same position with Franklin. 
For a young man at least it is impossible to run 
the gauntlet of so many beautiful or lively assail- 
ants and to come forth scathless. The last few 
weeks have proved a flourishing season for these 
Let us chronicle a few of 
them:—On the 2nd of July a fancy bazaar and 
concert was held at the Music Hall, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, in aid of the district church for 
Fitzroy Market. Mdlle. Parepa sang her favourite 
songs on the occasion. Then we have to record a 





nd faney bazaar at St. James’s Hall, in aid of 
the funds of the London Surgical Home, at which 


college, or to place a memorial window in a cathe- | stalls were held by the Duchess of Sutherland, the 
dral, without allowing the deed to be known, is | Lady Constance Grosvenor, the Countess of Darn- 
only to hide one’s light under a bushel, and to de- | ley, and other distinguished women. The Ladies’ 
wey the public of the benefit of a good example. | Samaritan Society, for the Relief of the Paralyzed 

sides, how can we judge how much to give to a | and Epileptic, has also bad a fancy sale in aid of the 
society unless we know the sum given by our | distressed out-patients. Some days after, a bazaar 


_ acquaintance, Brown; or how can we endure the | was held at Strawbe 


Hill, in the unds of the 


disgrace of being supposed to give nothing, when | Countess of Waldegrave, in aid of the fund for 


that upstart Smith, although with a smaller income 


_ than ourselves, contrives to figure at the top of 


almost every subscription list? So you see, my 


the enlargement of Holy Trinity Church, Twicken- 
ham. The Countess herself presided at the refresh- 
ment stall, and the admission tickets were 5s. the 


dear friend, if we are to do good at all,—and this is | first day and half-a-crown the second. At these 
certainly a divine injunction,—we must act in the | prices the society was of course proportionately 
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stemious enough to swallow only a portion of it, is — 
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select, and such an al fresco aristocratic entertain- 
ment was perhaps worth the entrance fee had it 
been paid r amusement—it was, of course, worth 
it being paid for charity. At Tiptree Hall, a 
spot fami 


iliar to amateur agriculturists, Alderman 


Mechi has allowed a bazaar to be ‘held in aid | 


of the funds of a school now erecting in connec- 
tion with the church and parsonage of St. Luke’s, 


Tiptree Heath; and for the sum of 1s. the first 


day, and half that price the second, visitors not 
pe enjoyed the privilege, as at all other bazaars, 
the worthy Alderman’s farm. Last October one 
of the turrets of the church tower of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, was blown down by the wind, more- 
over because the said church had not been pro- 
perly cleansed for nearly twelve years, and because 
the school-rooms had recently undergone that 
operation, it behoved the incumbent to start a 
bazaar and fancy sale, which came off in the London 
Tavern “ under distinguished patronage.” 

It would be easy to increase the list of charitable 
entertainments held during the past month, and 
some, as for instance the Royal Dramatic Féte at 
the Crystal Palace, should not be passed over in 
silence, but our space is more limited than our 
subject, and besides, we wish to speak with some- 
thing more than a mere notice of one important 


institution, which, like the others we have men- | 


tioned, has lately been catering for funds, after the 
sound orthodox custom which we have been com- 
memorating. This vast metropolis abounds with 
hospitals, but not one of them has more claim on 
our 8 mpathy than the “Royal Hospital for In- 


curables.’’ This noble institution, the only one of 








at the International Exhibition Building. Hoy. 
ever, as we Englishmen, where charity. is concerned, 
seem to hold the Romish doctrine that “the end 
sanctifies the means,” we were content to forget the 
incongruity between the divertissements promised 
in the programme, and the poor helpless suffering 
ones for whose benefit they had been designed, and 
to visit this grand féte without questioning its pro- 
priety. The fancy fair itself was like most others 
of its kind. The stalls were supplied with the 


y ' customary baits for spectators, and ever and anon 
of being fleeced for charity, but also of inspecting | 


young ladies dressed prettily in white, with long 
blue sashes, or other dainty devices, which added 


_in a few instances to the charm of decidedly pretty 


faces, met you as you sauntered carelessly along, 

with such words as these—‘ Can I tempt you to 
take this rose-bud for your button-hole, it is only 
one shilling ?’’ (outside the building it would have 
been dear at one penny), or “I think I have a very 
interesting letter for you; you really must take 
it. Postage one shilling;’’ ‘‘ Will you oblige me 
by buying Lady Audley’s secret for sixpence?”’ 
presenting at the same time a small envelope with 
that name written on it, which, when the unfortu- 
nate victim bought it, as he was bound to do, he 
'found contained only the detestable words “Sold 
here!” A little mild drollery and cheatery of 
this sort is always considered amusing and honest 
for the sake of charity; and young lady amateurs, 
on an occasion such as we are describing, can prac- 
tise the craft of the shopkeeper to perfection. The 
stalls, however, and the young ladies, formed only 
a portion of the entertainment provided during the 
three days’ benefit of the Hospital for Incurables. 
In describing the remainder we cannot do better 








its kind in Great Britain, was founded in 1854, | than adhere as closely as possible to the words of 
and hitherto the directors have been satisfied with | the programme. There was, in the first place, “A 
renting certain temporary homes at Putney for the | magnificent sensational, biographical, originally- 
reception of their patients. The institution, how- | adapted-to-suit-the-cireumstances, tragic and emo- 
ever, has prospered, as it has well deserved to | tional tableau of Braganzio THE BrigaNnpD; or, 
prosper, for it is impossible to over-estimate its | the Spirit and the Proof, in which (so runs the 
importance; and it is now proposed to erect a per- | announcement) the seeds of moral instruction will 
manent dwelling at Croydon, upon anestate already | be sown amongst the harrowed feelings of the 
purchased, paid for, and put in trust. Who is| audience.” This was followed by “ The Subaque- 
there that will not gladly contribute his mite for | ous, Ultramarine, Aquario-Domestic Drama of 








such an object ? “Incurable’ is one of the saddest 
words in the English language, for it implies the 
absence of all earthly hope. We do not forget how 


often the darkness of such a condition is dispersed | 


by heavenly light, and how gently the wind is tem- 


red to the shorn lamb; but though such sorrow 
y God's love may be sometimes turned into joy, 


it seems to plead in a special manner for human 
sympathy and assistance. Therefore does this in- 
stitution, which takes as its motto, “All the good 
for the good of all,’ demand some aid from all 
those who are healthy and happy, and glad indeed 
shall we be if words of ours can induce any one to 
interest themselves in, and to support, the great ob- 
ject for which it is founded. e confess that it 
was with some regret we learned that in order to 
augment its funds the committee of the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables had determined to hold a 
grand féte and fancy fair, during three June days, 


—— 


| Tux Port Apmrrat,” the representation of which 
engaged “a combined mass of intelligence and 
| talent sufficient to fill the whole of the nave and 
transept.” The Royal Cerulean Circus performed 
at intervals during each day, after which came 
“The glorious, historical, mathematical, India- 
rubbereal, hip-hip-hip-hooray-odramatic spectacle, 
entitled, Tae Sreer oF SertnGaratam,” in which 
several soldiers appeared “by permission of the 
entire British army.’ Add to all this the Farry 


Post Office, the Piping Bullfinch, the Emperor of 


China’s Jewelled Bird, the Bearded Lady, and the 
Magic Pie, of which all the company were invited 
to partake—but not for nothing—and you have @ 
fair specimen of the entertainments provided in aid 
of the funds of an hospital for incurables. 
Now we have no wish to be cynical, we know 
perfectly well that in this world it is in vain to ex- 
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pect all who give for charity to be actuated by the 
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f higbest motives; but when we think of the suffer- 
ing inmates of that hospital, on the gates of which 


et te at LL eee nate 


might, not inappropriately, be inscribed the words 
«All hope abandon—ye who enter here,” we 
ecanndt but feel an intense revulsion of feeling 
at the idea of administering to their necessities 
and lightening their sorrows by the help of ama- 
teur buffoonery. 


true charity, of everything, indeed, that is honest, 


_ and of good report, let not those who visited this 


féte and fair, imagine that they were thereby doing 
God service by administering to His suffering ones. 
There is no sacrifice in charity like this, and there- 
fore it does not merit the name of that great Chris- 
tian virtue. The utmost that can be said is, that 
the visitors who went on this occasion to the Inter- 
national Exhibition Building for a few hours’ amuse- 


' mest did contribute indirectly to a verv noble — 


charity—to a charity which ought not to need any 
such poor devices for its support and prosperity. 


J. D. 


ABOUT TO PERISH. 


I. 


Farry-LikE fashioned, coloured and draped, 
Tenderly nurtured, with mother for nurse ; 

Just such a blossom as might have escaped 
‘Neath some fond pinion the blight of the curse! 


II. 


True as young Eden she promise fulfilled, 
Graces of culture enhancing her charms ; 

Favoured of Fortune too, it had distilled 
Out of her future all Time’s alarms ! 


IIT. 


Ah! false as Eden, than down-dropping star, 
Brilliant a moment ’twixt heaven and earth, 
Giddier, sillier, wickeder far, 
She disappeared from the place of her birth! 
IV. 
Where is she wandering ? who shall say, where ? 
All know the home of the angels that sinned :— 


Thinketh the weary one, “ Let me go there,— —__ 
hrust from the den where I once pleased mavkind. 


oa] 


Ve 
Stop her for Mercy’s sake! even for such 
Christ on the cross died—let her not go! 
Mary, the Magdalene, loved Jesus much, 
For He redeemed her from even such woe ! 


vi. 
Pity and take her into thy heart ; 
Drug her despair with the nectar of hope ; 


Lead her to gates whence she need not depart, 
Sweet ones of mercy which Jesus will ope! 
VII. 
Blessed be God that the vilest is still 
Dear to the soul of this island of ours,” 
hat there are Homes she may find, if she will- 
Knock, and see “ Welcome” open the doors! 
Hespern West. 
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" No doubt the large sum of 
money collected on this occasion will prove of | 
yast benefit to the cause; but in the name of all | 


to us. 


OLD SONGS. 


“ OLD songs, old songs, how thick ye come, 
Telling of childhood and of home, 
When home forged links in memory’s chain 
Too strong for time tu break in twain ; 
When home was all that home should be, 
And held the vast rich world for me.” 


Exuiza Coox. 


Tne older we get the fonder we become of our 
earliest years ; tenderly we look back at our child- 
hood’s days, swept now and for ever from the 
shores of time, to return only on memory’s wings, 
We have but Mnemosyne to take us back to those 
bygone years ; she works by many things, perchance 
some sweet Eratonian voice touches a chord within 
us that had rested quietly since those early days, 
and recalls a vanished scene of the long ago,— 
when we had heard that voice,—when it spoke to 
us of hope and joy; now it comes a spectral form, 


_ pointing with its finger backward,—a phantom of 


the past. Yet although the comparison may be a 


saddening, sorrowful one, we love it; regarding it 
as a friend, quietly we let it lead us back to our 


childhood’s days—those free, unclouded days when 
life stood before us, bright and radiant with Hope’s 
golden shadow, and we thought the world a very 
happy one, and care and trouble a fancy only ; 
when we saw the old, upon whose aged brows the 


_ world’s sorrows and troubles had laid many a deep 


furrow, that life would be a more joyous existence 
But as we advance from childhood into 
youth and onward, we find that troubles visit us 
likewise. Yet we meet with many a silver shimmer 
breaking the dark clouds that shade the past from 
the present, and bringing before our fancy’s eye the 
former. Thus often doth Euterpe awaken us with 
an old familiar strain which in our blithesome youth 
we had loved. So with “old songs’? with their 
charmed voices, they speak to us of “ Auld lang 
syne.’ To the aged they bring back their early 
youth, when a mother’s voice had murmured sweetly 
a baby-song to lull them to rest ;—then their happ 
home with its merry circle around the fireside, wit 
not a vacant chair ;—then another day, when the 
tale of love was heard and told, these return bright, 
turnished not with the dust of years—they feel 
again their mother’s kiss and hear their father’s 
blessing ringing forth from the almost forgotten 
past; all this and more recalled by an “ old song.”’ 
They help us to gather up the scattered links, and 
bind once more the Past to the Present ; to rebuild 
the wrecks of our shattered hopes, for— 


“ Hope, youth, love, home,—each human tie 
That binds we know not how, or why— 
All, all, that to the soul belongs, 
Is closely mingled with ‘old songs.’ ” 
And to us, however short the time may be since 
our childhood has waned, “ old songs”’ are wel- 
comed, however bright the present may be still 


we look back yearningly to our infantine days, and - 


love well anvthing that reminds us of them. 
: LeILa. 
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WHAT CUNLIFFE LOCKHART DID FOR 
AMY AUDELEYE. 


(Continued from page 141.) 





“Could I have forgotten the past I might have been 
if not happy at least in peace, but it was ever fresh 
in my memory, and Eden, wherever I have been, has 
always found me out, and hunted me from place to 
place like a wild beast. He knew all my story, and 
one word from him made every one shrink from me 
as from a leper, and more than once has he exer- 
cised that knowledge, with a savage thirst for 
revenge, which had I not known, I could have 
scarce believed to exist in the heart of any human 


being. 

* Since the time when these dread events hap- 

ned, and changed the whole course of my life, I 
ave lived in solitary seclusion, not in a spirit of 

vain and impious repining, but in a patient waiting 
for the time when it may please my Creator to make 
my innocence known. That this time will ever 
come till the judgment-day, I have but little hope; 
and why it has pleased Him to put upon me this 
trial, or to what mysterious ends it may be leading, 
I know not, but I do know that it has made mea 
better man, more humble and more thoughtful. 

* story has drawn to an end, but I must add 
eta fow words toyou. I must put aside my own 
eelings, and ask you as your friend, as your earnest, 

devoted friend, whether you too, as far as you are 
concerned, will consider my having to part from 
ou a trial sent you from God, to be borne with 
humility, or whether you will allow it to add ten- 
fold to your now almost forgotten murmurings. 

“ Oh! Amy, once again I must ask you to for- 
give me—on my knees | entreat your pardon. I had 
made it a rule never to go out into society, never 
to take any man’s hand in friendship lest he might 
after reproach me; never to permit myself the sweet 
companionship of woman, lest in that mysterious 
magnetism, which draws heart to heart, any might 
be unconsciously attracted; and in your case I 
hesitated long, but you seemed to need help so 
sorely, and I thought the barriers of age, and my 
cold austerity, divided us effectually, and so— 

* But, Amy, it will help me on my cheerless way, 
it will soothe the pangs of my remorse; if I may 


think that you will bury this love out of sight, | 
not in a cold shroud of despair, not in a gloomy | 


bier for ever weighing at your heart, but in a grave 
rendered green by your submission, ard by whose 
side you may kneel, and see the sun still shining 
above you. 


“Tt is not because we have loved once that. 


we may not love again; and a little hence, when 


the chrism of resignation has flowed in a healing 


stream over this wound of your heart, another 
will claim you who will make the happiness of 
your life; and I, perhaps, when Time ias silvered 
my hair, and smoothed the ruggedness of my path, 
may come, finding you blessed with the tender 





love of husband and children, and ask i | 
home the place of a friend. Farewell.” 





BOOK IL 





CHAPTER XI. 


‘“* Weave the warp and weave the woof.” 


+n year has passed, and three months added to 
that. 

A year and three months—how brief and yet 
how large a space of time in the span of our lives, 
Quickly Time’s wheel turns round, and summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest, flowers and frost, 
succeed each other in never-varying order; and the 
river of life flows on. Ebb and flow, storm and 
tempest, calm and gale, surge and swell; and ever 
the struggling multitudes on its heaving bosom. 

How many lives begun, how many ended! How 


mists of sorrow! How many hearts broken, and 
how many just budding forth in hope! Day and 
night, night and day, yesterday a shadow, to-day a 
reality. Begun, continued, and ended: birth, 
marriage, death; and so the waves roll on. 


marked more by feelings and emotions of the spirit, 
than by any outward change in the daily tenor of 


had fluttered and beat herself against the bars of her 
fate, buf then she put on a new life and began the 
task he had set her. 


“If I could but have seen him once more,’ she 


spoken. Whither he was gone she knew not, and 
when he would return—it might be never. 

The highest sublimity of love is reverence for 
the wishes of the beloved, and the force of this sen- 
timent acting upon her, made her willing to take 


sacrifice is to be borne for love’s sake, and it is 
then, that her spirit soaring aloft with every fresh 
burden laid upon it, shines forth in gentleness, 





| sweet patience, heroism and courage, never to be 
quenched, however great the darkness. 

He had told her that it would cheer and soothe 
him if he knew that she could bear this trial, and so 
surely for his sake, the effort could be made, any 


your — 


PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE OF THE VERB TO Love. — 


many joys new-born, how many vanished in the | 


To Amy, this fifteen months had rolled by, | 


her life. For a while after reading that letter she | 


thought, “it had not been so hard ;’’ but this could | 
not be, and his only farewell was written and not | 


up the yoke prepared for her, and bear it, if neces- _ 
sary, to the grave. Woman’s soul never rises higher | 
than when a sacrifice is demanded of it, if that | 


sacrifice accomplished. He had drawn the picture | 
of his return, and already she had bridged over the | 
gulf of their separation with a vague hope of the | 


realisation of that picture, forgettul that such a | 


realisation could be brought about only by means | 


that would divide them still more entirely. 


She had not buried her love out of sight, but | 
embalmed it with sweet spices in her heart, and — 


so the ideal remained, if the substance was absent 


—and she bore up bravely, and made no moan. | 


Her heart had been opened, and if the flood of 
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orious sunshine which had been let in only for so 
short a space, had vanished away, still the daylight 
remained, which would never more deepen into the 
gloom of despair. Before, she had judged all 
things by the standard of a murmuring spirit ; since 
his teaching she had learned that there was good 
with the evil, and trials greater than hers had 
been. She sorrowed a little, and shed tears when 
she thought of how lonely he must be,—he the good, 
kind, brave man, who had gathered her to his breast ; 
he wandering about, perhaps without a place to lay 
his head, uncared for amd alone. 

Did she believe him guilty? No, not for one 
moment, had she entertained that suspicion, even 
when she heard with a shudder, her father call him 
murderer. She had shrunk away from that woman 
who had seemed more like a beast of the field than 
a human being, but from him, though all the world 
might deem him guilty, she could never turn 
away. 

And so the long summer passed away, and the 
dreary winter, and by the time summer had come 
again Mumbles had ceased to talk of the “ murderer 
usher,” and to repeat with wise shakings of the 
head, “‘Ah! it was a mercy none of the boys were 
murdered by him ;” and Miss Reynolds had almost 
forgotten him and only hoped now and then “ that 
there was really a desitive ending to that affair, 
between him and Amy, now that they had been 
disgregated.”’ 

And then came to Mrs. Audeleye, from a niece 
of hers, a letter, asking her to allow Amy to come 
upon a visit to the writer and her husband, as she | 


_ thought the change would do her good, and she 
_ could introduce her to society. This lady’s husband 
was an officer in the army, Captain Duncan by 
_ name, and Mrs. Duncan said if Amy would not 
_ mind living in officers’ quarters. she should be 
| very happy to see her. 


So Amy was to go, and many preparations were 
made. The time came. Passing through London 
on her way to the garrison town, where her cousin 
was quartered, the thought came into her head 


| that she might perhaps see Cunliffe Lockhart, and 


_ tell him how glad she was to bear anything for his 
_ Sake. So you see that grave was very green. 


' and fat. 


te 


Through the busy crowd went the cab, up and down 
streets innumerable. Thousands of faces and forms ; 
but none like his. Countless multitudes, but the 
one absent. Tall and short, fair and dark, slim, 
Rich and poor, earnest and careless, old 
and young. In haste, with leisure, fast and slow, 
on business, on pleasure. Thus went they amidst 
the ceaseless din, and her eyes sought to find out 
him, amongst the countless throng. Into all the 
faces, none like unto the other, eagerly looked she, 
but nowhere did her eyes behold that one beloved 
countenance. Once she thought it was he, and 
her heart beat fast, but the figure vanished away 
ere she had well seen it. 

And thus did Amy enter upon a new scene, 
and life was shown to her under a different aspect. 
flere was the gay bustle and the incessant move- 





ment of a garrison town, in exchange for the 


eee of the every-day country life she had 
ed. 


Perpetual motion seemed to be the order of the 
day. From morning till night the bugles were 


sounding ; reveille and blackhole, officer's call and | 


mess bugle, tatto and drummer's call ; always some- 
body being called, it seemed. The gay dresses of 
the soldiers, and their various movements on the 
parade ground fronting the windows, and the con- 
stant passing and repassing of the officers, made it 
a scene full of interest for Amy. 

She fancied every man amongst them a hero, 
and her fresh young mind saw glory in all their 
faces. Her heart swelled and panted with emotion, 
and a trembling enthusiasm possessed her as tlhe 
band struck up its martial notes, and, with bayonets 
glistening in the sun, and colours flying, a whole 
regiment marched off to drill. In her eyes, and to 
her ardent spirit, they were a band of warriors 
above the common level of ordinary men, each one 
of whom deserved a laurel crown. Well, it must 
be owned, there is something very stirring in mili- 
tary display. 

And thus the thread of Amy’s life was being 
unwound, and warp and woof were weaving on; 
fast extending. 

There were boating parties and riding parties, and 
déjeunés, and soirées. Jt was at one of these last that 
Amy met Colonel March Ottley. She bad been sing- 
ing,in a voice tremulous partly from nervousness,and 
partly from old recollection, one of the songs that 
Cunliffe Lockhart had taught her; and before she 
had regained her composure, and recovered from the 
somewhat bewildering applause of the audience, the 
hostess had glided up to her, and with an “ Oh, 
thank you, how very charming,” begged to intro- 
duce—“ Colonel Ottley, Miss Audeleye; Miss 
Audeleye, Colonel Ottley.” | 

“Tam sure we are very grateful to you, Miss 
Audeleye for that delicious little song,’’ was the 
colonel’s first remark. 

“Indeed you are very kind, Colonel Ottley, Iam 
sure, to say so.” 

“Tt is you are kind to favour us,” said the 
gallant colonel; and during the remainder of that 
evening he was at Amy’s side, showing her all those 
attentions which are so flattering to a young girl. 

He needs a little description. 

A tall man, close upon fifty, with a firm upright 
figure, and handsome face; white, snow-white, 
thick, curly hair and whiskers, and across the upper 
lip a long black moustache; bright hazel eyes, and 
a voice which, though loud on parade, could be 
toned down to the softest and most persuasive 
accents in a drawing-room. ‘The contrast between 
his white hair and whiskers, and the dark mous- 
tache stretching across his mouth was very striking, 
but far from marring the beauty of bis countenance, 
was rather an addition to it, and gave him a look 
of distinction which was very marked. There were 
not wanting enemies of his (chiefly ladies to whose 
charms he had been rather inattentive), who asserted 
that the moustache was a false one, or most cer- 
tainly dyed. But this was not the case ; the real 
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explanation of the rather uncommon phenomenon | 
being, that when Colonel Ottley was a young 


ee 


admitted to have perpetrated by her own hand 
for which her husband had been more reer 


man it was not the fashion or the regulation | pected and tried, though not found guilty. It was 
to wear moustaches, and therefore he had none; | a thing of the past, and excited very little observa. 


but having 
accompanyin 
climates are hot, turned 


g him to foreign 
gradually white, much, at 


first, to the mortification of their handsome owner. | 
The moustache not having then, however, any | 


ce, was not affected; and when it came into 
being, in accordance with the hirsute prevalencies 
of this age, lo! it was black: and that is the true 
history of the moustache. 

In manner he was courteous, and fascinating to 
a degree where ladies were concerned, and, in fact, 
was al her a thorough, accomplished gentleman 
as well as soldier; possessing the ease and 
acquirements of the former, with the grace and 
bearing of the latter. 

Report did say that he had been gay when a 
young man, before those white hairs had come ; and 
even now it was thought by many of his bluffer 
brethren that he was too much of a “‘ lady’s man,”’ 
as they were pleased to term it ; but then the ladies 
all made so much of him, and were so anxious to 
inflict the wound whose only cure is matrimony, 
upon this hitherto invulnerable heart, that after 
all, perhaps, it was not the gallant colonel’s fault. 
Most of the ladies in the garrison felt flattered by 
his attentions, and all the single ones, and all the 
married ones’ single friends, had aspired to the 
promotion of Mrs, Ottley; but all in vain. They 
saw, therefore, with distrust, not unmingled with 
envy, his continued attentions to Amy: for at all 
the soirées musicales, and all the soirées dansantes, 
and the pic-nics, and lunches, and the hundred and 
one little pleasure parties indigenous to a place 
inhabited by the military, there was Colonel Ottley 
ever by Miss Audeleye’s side, turning the leaves of 
& song, or searching for an opera-cloak, or a lost 
glove, and paying a thousand little nameless at- 
tentions. 

Amy’s fair young face, and her ingenuous 
manners which not being artificially polished, or 


‘veneered over, had a charming simplicity of their 


own, delighted this man, and a certain piquancy of 
reply which he evoked by the playful badinage he 
employed when conversing with her, gave a zest to 
their intercourse, which almost always consisted of 
innocent jesting and quick retort. 

And then there was the dockyard to see, and the 
fortifications to inspect, and the officers’ mess-room 
to be shown, and various works of art and beauti- 
ful views to be pointed out ; and in all these excur- 
sions who could be a better guide than the colonel, 
under whose auspices they could see what otherwise 
they could not have seen ? 

And so, amidst all these gaieties and sight-see- 
ings, it was not wonderful that Amy did rot observe 
that paragraph in the newspapers headed, “ The 
extraordinary confession of a mad woman on her 
death-bed,”’ which confession, it appeared, related to 
a murder in Scotland some years back, which the 
woman, in an interval of sanity before she died, 
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hair and whiskers, both of which | 
parts, where the | 





an 
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tion. Nobody there knew the man, and if they had 
they would have dismissed it from their thoughts 
with an “ Ah! poor fellow, it was a hard case for 
him, but the innocent always suffer for the guilty.” 

“ You will not forget that it is the launch to. 
morrow, Miss Audeleye, at one o'clock ?” said 
Colonel Ottley, as he took his leave one night after 
Amy had been at Crayfort about a month. 

“No, no,” replied Amy, as if the affair was 
really of very little moment. 

“ Ah! but Miss Audeleye two negatives make 
an affirmative, so that answer means that you will | 
forget.” 

“ Well, I mean that I will not forget ; but by-the- 
by, Colonel, when are you going to pay the bet I 
won of you?” 

“Now I protest, Miss Amy, that is not fair, 
You ask me to pay a bet that I never lost. No; 
I agreed to lose to you a pair of white kid gloves, 
provided you fulfilled the conditions I proposed, 
which were that you should attempt (successfully) 
to pass the sentry, the advantage of uniform being 
allowed you.” 

“This I did, oh! most exacting colonel, the other 
night, directly you had left us.” 

‘* Pardon me, charming fair, but of this redoubt- 
able feat I must have ocular demonstration.” 

‘*‘ And so make me perform twice, and go through 
two risks for one payment; well, never mind, 
generosity ever takes the lead, while—but I 
spare you, and now victory or death. Captain 
Dunean, will you lend me your cloak, sword, 
and cap ?” 

“Now, Amy, do not be so mad,” said Mrs. | 
Duncan.” | 

“It is too late my dear to advise one of my deter- | 
mined spirit; besides, my reputation for courage 
and resolution is at stake,” responded Miss Amy 
in a serio-comic manner. “ Now, Captain Duncan, 
where is your cloak ?”’ 

“ Allow me to offer mine, most resolute and | 
courageous of ladies,”’ said the colonel, continuing 
the bantering tone that they had been speaking in. 

“ Here,” he added, handing her his sword, which | 
he unbuckled from his side for the purpose, “ here 
is my sword, which will acquire a new glory by 
your having worn it, and here is the cap which 
I shall ever esteem more honourably, and here 
(placing the cloak upon her shoulders) is my cloak 
which will always feel warmer to me from the 
warmth you will impart to it.”’ 

“T thank thee, and now bidding thee farewell, I 
go where glory waits me.”’ 

Her slight, girlish figure, looked well in the blue 
military cloak with its heavy folds falling grace- 
fully round her, and her face looked so young 
under the forage cap, that Colonel Ottley could 
not but look at her and think what a fair young | 
creature she was. | 


“ Au revoir,” she said, lightly, as she skipped out. 
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Captain and Mrs. Duncan had risen from their accompanied with cruelty, the satisfaction de- 
seats and come out to the doorway, and he stood manded will necessarily be more full. The laws 
there with them looking after her as far as she of retaliation require that I should fix my own | 
— eould be seen, but the night was one of those dark | terms; however I'll give you the alternative of | 
summer nights with rain looming about in the | explaining, or begging my pardon.” 
. clouds, and not a star was visible. The clank of |“ Really, you are very kind, but I shall do | 
the sword on the pavement was the only sound neither.” ~ | 
| that was heard, and presently the sentry’s chal- * Then you must submit to the terms I propose, 
; lenge, “ Who goes there?” and then the rattle of which are that —~.” 
his musket and accoutrements, as he presented, At that moment the band struck up “ God Save 
, arms, when Amy answered—“ Officer.” 1t was but the Queen,” and the vessel glided gracefully down 
a few yards from the door-step where they stood, into the waters. A great bound she gave as her 
3 ) and at so short a distance, and in the dusk of keel touched the waves, as if she was exulting in i 
night, they knew there was no danger. her freedom and joyful at being thus in the arms of 
} As she returned, somehow or other the stillness | the ocean. The bottle was dashed against the side, 
1 | in the air, and the darkness all around, suddenly | and the good wine poured over her: a God-speed 
worked a change in her feelings, and swept away | was uttered, and the ceremony of christening was 
» || - ina moment the light, mirthful mood, in which she | over. Then there rose a loud shout from the work- 


[ had set out. She could not tell how, but there | men and the assembled multitude, which was taken 
came into her mind, as the sword trailed after her | up by those without, and re-echoed again and 
, with its clanging sound, the remembrance of the | again. Amy, whose sensitive heart and ardent 
sword that Cunliffe Lockhart had told her he pos- | spirit, were worked up to such a pitch of enthu- 





, sessed, and which had been put to such a horrid | siasm by the seene passing around her that she 
use. A slight shudder passed through her frame, | could fairly have joined in the cheers, was so 
) | and she hastened on. carried away by her feelings, that she never heard 
, You have won, I declare,’ ejaculated the | the last part of the colonel’s speech. 

colonel, as he met her a little way from the door,; After the launch, there was to be a lunch at the 
r | “but you must pay toll for the use of these things | house of the captain-superintendent of the dock- 

of mine,” and he attempted to take her hand. _yard, to which all the élite of the garrison were 
P But Amy could jest no more just then. | invited, including Captain and Mrs. Duncan, and 


“Have you seen a ghost, child?” said Mrs.| Amy. ‘hither they went still accompanied by 


h Duncan, when Amy was once more in the house, | Colonel Ottley, who during the whole time was 
. she looked so serious. | paying Amy marked attention. 
[ Sree t The lunch over, a boat party was proposed to a 
n | | | b | little island about two miles off, and full of life and 
, CHAPTER XII. | spirits nearly the whole company embarked. Up 
| ‘ Like unto ships far off at sea, | the river Wort, which flowed into the sea at that 
» | Outward or homeward bound, are we.” point, went the merry party—four boats full in 
The day of the launch was fair and beautiful; | ail—and arrived upon the island. They occupied 
- | the sun shone and the sky was clear and bright. | themselves in various ways; some fishing, some 
e To Amy it would be a new sight, this seeing a | going on exploring excursions, some preferring to 
y ship launched, and she looked forward to it with | go on farther in the boats. 
, pleasant expectation. | On the island were the rains of an old castle 
The gay toilettes of the ladies, and the uniforms ; which being well known to most of the party did 
d | of the officers, made it a pretty scene, and above | not excite much interest, but Amy having expressed 
‘a the hum of conversation around, rose the sound of | a great desire to see the interior, her cavalier elect, 
. the hammers knocking away the shores and spurs. | who, of course, was Colonel Ottley, offered to con- 
b | Colonel Ottley approached in full dress, carrying | duct her over them. She could not refuse, and up 
v his sword under his arm. the winding stairs they went and on to the top, 
y Amy rather shrank away as she saw him coming, | from which a most lovely view was obtained. Now, 
h for the memories awakened last night had not the winding stairs of an old castle are very dark, 
e departed, and she was thinking just then of the except where the slits in the wall are, through 
kK past. which guns were wont to be pointed at enemies 
e “We seem serious to-day,” said the handsome _ below, and these only admit light which penetrates 
colonel, after the first salutations were over. for very little distance; and added to this, these 
l A slight sigh escaped her. same stairs are far more easy to ascend than to 
_ “Am I to take that sigh as a compliment, or an descend, so in order to prevent any possibility of 
e insult ?” he continued, looking with his handsome Miss Audeleye’s having an awkward fall, it was 
- eyes straight into hers. necessary that Colonel Ottley should keep very 
| “Oh! whichever you like. Colonel, I am sure I | close to her, and finally when Miss Audeleye’s foot | 
d _ do not care.” ‘ did slip, it was not wonderful that the colonel 
= “That answer is a mixture of cruelty and kind- | should seize her hand protesting that she would 


ness. I shall, however, take it as an insult, for | fall, and placing his arm round her waist half carry 
bt which satisfaction must be given; and as it was her downstairs. 
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Then he insisted that she must go and look at 
the tumbling a which was close by the water- 
man’s cottage. The water dashed down in volumes 
from the quiet flowing stream on one side, tu the 

t depths below on the other, with a rush and a 
whirl, that had something almost terribly beautiful 
in them; and the speckly foam bubbled and danced 
and careered about, as if it enjoyed the roar, and 
continually frothed up with delight. To look at 
the calmly flowing river, which never appeared to 
grow less from this seemingly continual emptying, 
one fancied it impossible that such a wild boiling 
cataract could have anything to do with it, so 
evenly and unremittingly did it continue its own 
way undisturbed. 

Amy stood by the fall, partly in admiration and 
artly in awe. The noise 1t made almost prevented 
er from hearing a word the colonel said, though he 

still went on talking. People will talk, even in an ex- 
press train or an omnibus, but it is painful to listen, 
and next to impossible to distinguish what is said, 
and all we can do generally is, to passively appear 
to understand what is said, while in truth all that 
reaches the ear is a harsh tone now and then. 

So Amy didn’t hear, but he thought she did, and 
proceeded to take from the breast-pocket of his 
coat a litle parcel, daintily enveloped in silver paper, 
which he presented to her, and she, of course, felt 
obliged to open it, in order to see what it was. 

Inside was a pair of the most delicate tinted 
gloves imaginable,and then Amy knew that it was the 
payment of the bet they had had about passing the 
sentry. She had never meant him to give the gloves, 
and had only spoken of it in jest, and now abs felt 
rather annoyed. Still, there they were, and she 
must say something. 

“ Oh, really, Colonel, it was only a foolish joke 
of mine, about these gloves,’’ she said, moving a 
little out of the falls. 

“Ah! but you see, [ took it in earnest. You 
would have had them before, but that I got them 
direct from Paris.” 

“ But these are much too small for my large 
hand, and” 
‘Oh, let me see; they will be sure to stretch.” 

And then this necessitated the stretching out of 
the hand, and the measuring the glove by it, and 
when the operation was gone through the colonel 





was tempted to lean down and kiss it ere he released | 


it, saying, “ I will take this instead of thanks.” 
And all this time they had never perceived a dark- 


looking figure, sitting under a tree some little way | 


off, with a book thrown down beside him, and a 


fishing-rod left to its own devices in the water, as | 


is the manner of some sportsmen. 


Then, the colonel must needs have the old gloves | 
as a memento, he said, and, though Amy 


to keep 

rotested that “ they were too good to give away,” 
and that if he took them, “ it would be an exchange 
and no payment,’ and lastly, that “she really 


her out of them. 


Russian leather, and altogether an exquisitely got- 











up affair; and the gloves were being neatly foldeq _ 
up in the silver paper, prior to being ensconceq — 
therein, when suddenly there came a violent puff of | 
wind, greatly endangering the safety of his hat 
He hastily put up his hands to save it, and between 
the gloves and the silver paper, and the violence of 
the wind, the beautiful pocket-book flew out of his 
grasp, and fell into the river. 

He did not at all like the idea of losing jt 
especially as it had a few bank-notes in it, s9 
begging Amy to wait a moment, he made off for 
the waterman’s cottage to seek for a boat-hook to 
try and rescue it, as he could see where it lay at the 
bottom, close to the side of the bank, it having 
luckily fallen on the calm side of the bay, and out 
of the eddy of the current. 7 

Amy stood looking down into the river, when all] 
at once she perceived that some of the contents of the 
pocket-book, having got loose, were floating on the 
top. She became interested, and tried to hook them 
with her parasol. No, they were a little beyond her 
reach. She threw in a stone. Ah! they were 


coming nearer now. No, how provoking! going 
out farther. 


Another moment and they would be 
over the fall and entirely irrecoverable. Another 
stone. Yes, they were in reach now, with a good 
stretch, when, with a stumble, a great splash, and 


_a loud scream, she herself was in the water. 


“Ah! that boiling, surging, heaving water; it 
seemed to rush with double violence now; how 
awful to be carried over and buried deep in its 
whirling eddies ; how relentless the noise, drowning 
all her cries for aid; and with what hungry vehe- 
mence it seemed to hurry, and dash, and foam along. 
O God, does no aid come? Help, I sink! Qh! 


this is death.” 


The dark figure in black, who had all along been 
watching their motions with nervous eagerness, now 
came pushing along towards the river with the awful 
haste of one who knows that life and death hang on 
his movements, throwing off as he ran along, with 
almost incredible speed, hat, coat, and waistcoat. The 
banks are high, and he cannot see whether she still 


| floats. He is close now. One moment,with trembling 


hands to pull of his heavy boots. Oh! Heaven, she 
has sunk. Ah! she rises again. Great God! she 
is over the fall; and, with a wild, desperate cry, he 
is over too, and struggling fiercely in the frightful 
depths below. With superhuman efforts he wrestles 
with the current. He has seized her by the hair. 
Now they both sink. Once more they rise to the 
surface. He has caught at a sunken pile. Ah! 
they are out of the whirlpool—saved ! 

Exhausted, he lands just as help arrives, and 
staggers with the lifeless body in his arms towards 
the first who approaches, into whose arms he delivers 
up his dripping burden, then sinks down in 4 
deathly faint. Whilst some bear off the rescued, 
but inanimate body, other one or two kneel beside 


him and pour brandy down his throat. 
wanted them,” it was all of no use, and he talked 


When Amy, after lying many hours in a stupor, 


from which they dreaded she might never awaken, 
Out came his pocket-book, quite a marvel of 


did at last return to consciousness, it was with 4 
very vague notion of what had happened to her. A 
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led yeil seemed to have been drawn over her mind,and, “Oh, she comes from a seedy old place called 
red | - she felt as if she could not move any one of her; Mumbles, or some such name.”’ 
of | limbs. Yet it was not unpleasant this dreamy con-| “ What's her father; and does her mother know 
pat. dition ; and the rays of the sun, just peeping in | she’s out?” simpered languid Beresford, of the 
Pen - through the closed blind, and the whispering voices 19th; who was lying on two chairs, gently cares- || 
Poof | and softened movements of persons in the room, | sing his moustache. 
his | flitted in and made a pleasant accompaniment tothe “Oh! I know all about her,” broke in Jones, 
_ visions, which came and went, without effort through | whose father had been a soap boiler, and made 
it, her brain. She is a water nymph riding on the | enough money to start as gentleman; “I can tell | 
80 silver ripples of a bright stream, and it is bright, | you: ker father is in trade of some sort or other, | 
for oh! so bright this stream, but a dark roaring cavern | and broke down a few years ago, and they are as 
; to _ js beyond, and she must rise out of the water to | poor as church mice.” | 
the avoid being drifted into it—but she cannot rise,she | ‘“ Yes, but,” interrupted Ramsay, gravely, who | 
ing "is so wet—she is getting close to that seething gulf | was a gentleman by birth and feelings, “I happen || 
out _ —nearer—nearer—it is horrible—but suddenly | to know that the family is a very good one, and | 
_ there comes one, whom surely she knows, to rescue | claims descent from a very ancient earldom.” | 
all her. Yes, she has seen that pale, earnest face| “Oh, yes; I know all that,” Jones went on, | 
the before. But where—whose ?—ah! it is an angel. | “and their arms are—Quarterly, first and fourth i 
the We go together up in the clouds—heaven is! ar., a drawn sa. fretty,or, in chief a blade ofa | 
hem  near—earth afar. How clear, how bright! . .. .)| scythe fesswise, gules; second and third gu., a fret 1 
her _ When her faculties were fully aroused she had a | or.” (He was always studying the peerage, toappear 
rere _ remembrance which flashed through her, and was | well up in the aristocracy ), “ but what's the good of ] 
ing _ gone ere she could seize it, of some well-known | all that without the real ‘or,’ money? I'll just go | 
| be form who had been close to her in those foaming | and look in my book to see if I'm not right.”’ | 
ther _ waters, but she could give it no shape, and when; “ Will nobody kick the horrid little snob out?”? | 
‘ood she tried to invest it with reality, and bring itonce | muttered Ramsay, playing the devil’s tattoo with | 
and again before her, it danced about in her bewildered | his fingers on the window. | 
brain, a phantom without form or colour. “| think the gal’s pretty,” drawled Beresford, | 
3 It The accident was the topic of conversation | from his chair; “ but she seems to take Ottley’s || 
how throughout the whole garrison for many days, and | attentions coolly, rather.’’ (She had once taken | 
its was discussed, with various embellishments, at all | his attentions pretty coolly.) 
ng the mess tables. “ Ottley and she had been flirting | “Ah, my dear fellow,” answered Ramsay, “ we 
ehe- by the river-side, and somehow or other she fell in; | know you are all in the ‘1 rage, I burn, I melt’ | 
ong. how it was exactly, he had not said ; indeed, he style.” | 
Oh! hadn’t been at mess since, he was so cut up.”’ “ Ha, ha, ha! he has you there,” laughed the || 
“They say it was that awful gloomy-looking | others; for there was not a more insipid, affected || 
een _ fellow, our new assistant-chaplain, who got her out | dawdling little fop in the whole garrison. | 
how though,” said young Home, of the 21st. “I’ve a good mind to see what she’s like, || 
vful _ “Yes, and a more hair-breadth escape than they | though,” he drawled again. | 
5 On both had, I never heard of,”’ struck in Thornton, of; “Ah! yes, do; try and cut the colonel out.” | 
vith thesame. “ By Jove, he must be a plucky fellow,; “Pooh! he means nothing, I believe,’ said | 
The anda deuced good swimmer, to get out of those | Thornton. “ But I say, I’ve never seen this new |, 
still falls, and drag somebody else besides.” chaplain that you are speaking of.” ; | 
ling “It was a noble thing to do,” said Ramsay, of, “ No, I daresay not. He isa good deal with the | 
she the 30th; ‘and I never saw a man make less of a| men and very little with the officers ; and, besides, 1 
she thing than he did. I was one of those who ran up | he has only just joined, and does duty at the little | 
, he when the alarm was given; and as soon as he | chapel in the hut encampment.” tht | 
tful revived again, he just got up and put on his hat and| “*A tall fellow, with high shoulders, isn’t he ?”’ 
tles coat, and went off as quiet as a lamb. But he | asked Home. 
air. looked for all that as white in the face asa} “ Yes, that’s the man. Will you come down to 
the ghost.” the Sun and have a game at billiards?”’ And thus 
Ah! “TI should never have given him credit for | the party broke up and lounged out, except Beres- 
it,” said Home; “for he seems such a quiet stay- ford, whom they left reposing on the chairs, medi- 
and at-home sort of fellow, and seldom or never comes | tatively twirling his moustache. 
irds out of his shell.” ' “It’s not likely, my dear,’’ said a major’s lady 
vers “But how on earth came he there ?”’ asked to her daughter, upon this same subject of Colonel 
n 4 Thornton ; “was he one of the party ?” Ottley and Amy Audeleye. “It’s not likely that 
ved, “No; they say he was fishing ‘there, or some- | a man in his position would think of marrying a 
side thing or other.” little country girl like that.” (Mrs. Major had — 
“Plaguy lucky for the girl. I say, is Ottley | once hoped that it was not ublikely that her 
por, going for to take her unto himself; or is he only | daughter might be Mrs. Ottley.) a 
cen, doing a little bit of Spider and Fly ?” , I wonder what Ottley means ?” said a brother 
ha “You had better ask, my dear fellow.” colonel to his wife. i a. 
A “ NotI; but who is the girl ?” | None of them felt quite sure what he did | 
—— CO a ——$—————— ES 
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mean ; for he was so devoted to the ladies, and had 
paid them all in their turn such attentions, that all 
this might mean nothing. That the handsome 
bachelor-colonel who bad remained single so long, 
and had withstood all the charms of home and 
foreign belles; he who had beheld the houris of 
the , and all the beauties of numerous London 
seasons and countless garrison gaieties uncon- 
quered ; that he who had beheld charms so highly 


cultivated, should at last take a fancy to a little | 


unsophisticated country girl, was past belief—in- 
jaelibie<exenatecee ! 

“ Really, she oe one in mind of milkmaids and 
hayfields, and all that sort of thing, with her colour 
and her dimple,” said one lady to another in speak- 
ing of Amy. 

You see the smell of a hayfield and a glass of 
new milk cannot bear comparison with toilet- 
vinegar and a late cup of coffee in bed; and the 
fresh pink and white bestowed by the dew of the 
morning is not at all equal to rouge, and Madame 
Rachel’s enamelling. No, no, a connoisseur’s taste 
is too refined for that milkmaid sort of thing; and 
it must, indeed, be a perverted mind to admire it. 
Do you mean to assert that cultivation does not 
improve everything? and do you mean to tell me 
that when a lady has been cultivating her com- 
plexion, and her figure, and her hands, and her 
manners for so long, that they are not the better 
for it, and that they are at all liable to be eclipsed 
by Nature? Preposterous !—absurd!—ridiculous! 

When Amy again saw Colonel Ottley, which she 
was too unwell to do for several days after the 
adventure at the tumbling bay, notwithstanding 
his persevering inquiries after her, she naturally 
inquired of him, who had saved her trom the dire 
peril she had been in? He answered, hastily,— 

“Oh, the new chaplain. But, tell me, how do 
you feel ?” 

“Quite well, now, thank you; but do tell me 


what is his name: and where can I see him, to | 


thank him ?” 
“T quite forget his name; and I really don’t 


think you'll ever see him, for he is never out much. | 


Indeed, I did | 


I'}i give him any message you like. 


say something about it to him, but he only mut- | 


tered coldly something about it’s being a duty. 
Tell me, bave you quite recovered ?” 

“Ah! if I could only see him to thank him per- 
sonally,”’ said Amy, totally unheeding his last 
question. 

* He is lucky to engross your thoughts so much.” 

‘¢ You forget what I owe to him.” 

“ Would that you owed it to me.” 

“ It is too fearful a subject to jest about, Colonel ; 
and it would be a debt 1 could never, never repay.” 

“JT would ask you to do so by——”’ 

The sentence was cut short by the entrance of 
Mrs. Duncan, who put an end to the ¢éte-d-té/e. 

Now Mrs. Duncan saw that the colonel was 
paying Amy attention, but she was very undecided 
what to do about it. In the first place, he might 
mean nothing, whilst Amy might be foolish enough 
to lose her beart to him; and then, again, it would 
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_be a good match for her, no doubt. But Mrs 
Duncan could not bear the idea that Amy should 
be a colonel’s wife, taking precedence of herself 
and making such a much better match than she 
had done. Her husband was not even brevet. 
major yet, with very little more than his pay 
whilst Colonel Ottley was higher in rank, and had 

a good fortune besides. So she vacillated, ang 
twisted about like a weathercock in a high wind. 
now being magnanimous enough to forward what 
she thought was really to Amy’s intérest; now 
_ allowing her jealous and envious feelings to get the 
mastery. It is hard to see our friends get a rise 
| above us, sometimes. So she warned Amy “not 
'to think too much of the old fellow,’’ and some. 
times praised him, and at others abused him, 
according to her mood. 

| And in the hut encampment not so very far off, 
sat somebody else, who also was occupied in think. 
|ing of Amy and Colonel Ottley. 
_ This hut encampment, reader, was not a yery 
| picturesque affair. No snow white tents on green 
_sward, with gay flags floating out above them, and 
silken banners streaming in the wind. No, merely 
large square wooden blocks, rough and unpainted, 
about which no trace of poetry could linger. 
| Difficult indeed would it be to invest them with 
-any poetic tinge, or to describe them in glowing 
| metre; as difficult as many have found it to render 
them warm, and wind-proof. 

| The only poetry belonging to them, lay in the 
| lives of the inmates, and there indeed might it be 
found; a living unuttered poem, a vivid unwritten 
romance. 

| In one of these huts furnished with but the 
barrack table and wooden chair, and very little 
else, excepting only great quantities of books, sat a 
| figure, whose face betokened much mental suffering. 
' One could tell by the firm brow, although it was 
contracted now by sufiering, that the spirit, pros- 
trated as it was at that moment, would rise again 
with calm energy to the duties of life, working on 
untiringly, be the path ever so rugged. 

By the plain black clothes, and white handker- 

chief, it might be seen that he was a clergyman. 

He had not inhabited the hut much more than a 
week, and though unknown to most of the gay 
young officers, and undreamt of by garrison belles, 
he was already looked upon as a friend by the men; 
always ready to listen to their wants, to minister 
to their comfort, or lend instructive and entertain- 
ing books. He had come there thinking he might 

do good, and because he had a hearty liking and 

great admiration for the soldier. In sooth, once he 
had had thoughts of himself wearing the gay 

_uniform—the laced one of the oflicer, it is true— 
but now he had enlisted under the banner of 4 
greater than earthly monarch, and wore the badge 
of the King of kings. 

One short week he had been there, and for one 
short month he had had sweet dreams of a brightet 
future which might soon open out before him, whea 
he should no longer live as he had lived, solitary 
aud alone. 
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_ He bad dreamed that dream over again, with | sergeant of his company, smart and erect, and mak- 
many sweet accompaniments, two afternoons ago, | ing the usual military salute. 
_ when seated by a certain river side, in the delicious | 


A heavenly quiet 


| 
| 


bad reigned around him, through which the plaintive | 


twittering of the robin alone might be heard. 
Golden fields of waving corn spread out before him, 
diversified by meadow-land and woodland, and afar 
off over the hills, the soft filmy haze deepening 
into blue, which seemed to reach to the sky and 
form part of the great beyond, whose veil we may 
not pierce. Ever and anon had come, borne on 
the gentle breeze, the faintest sound of the murmur 
of a distant waterfall, like the gentle strains of 
peaceful music. And with this sweet symphony 
playing around him to the inward music of his 
heart, the visions of his fancy had been brighter 
than ever. Dear indeed had they become to him, 
and they waited but the realization. In the spring- 
time of their budding he had been forced to put 


_ “ Well, Sergeant Green ?”’ said Captain Duncan, 
interrogatively. 

“Tf have brought these returns, Captain, and, if 
you please, Lance-corporal Cherry wishes to speak 
with you.” 

“Hem, what about ?” 

“ About that discharge of his, Captain, that I 
spoke to you of, the day before yesterday.” 

* Oh, about his discharge, eh? Is he the young 
man, by the way, that I ordered to be confined to 
barracks for blotting the orderly book ?”’ 

“Yes, Captain, the same; but if I might make 
so bold, it was quite an accident that second time, 
Sir, not his fault at all.” 

“Ah! but, you see, | must look to him. I know 
nothing about accidents. Besides, [ had told him 


of it before, warned him, you see,’’ returned the 


_ them away, and the hot blast had made them droop | 


and hang their heads ; but the fierce heat was past, 
and now in the calmer sunshine he might hope that 
ripeness and perfection would be given to them. 
He thought not of winter. He did not remember 
its nipping frosts and cutting winds. Ile had not 
seen its approach, but it was upon him now. ‘The 
driving hurricane was passing over him, and thick 
hailstones rained down upon him, well-nigh break- 


fussy captain. 

** Where is he ?”’ 

* He is without, Sir.”’ 

“Ab! well, you must tell him I'll think it over and 
see ; and now about those—”’ 


At this juncture the door, which was ajar, was 


gently pushed open, and a tall, dark, young man, 
clothed in the trim-white undress of a Highland 
regiment, with a look of intelligence in his counte- 


‘nance, and passionate entreaty in his dark eyes, 


ing his heart. The frost had come with suddenness | 


and cut off the gathering in to his garner that he 
had looked for, and not yet was it permitted to him 
to see that the snow was falling, which would out 
aa coldness give warmth, and still keep vegetation 
alive. 

Aud so there he sat, the clouds gathered thick 
around him, and the darkness all the more intense, 
for the brief gleam of sunshine that had come and 
gone so quickly. 
Ottley and Amy, and the scene that had passed 
before him at the tumbling bay. 
ligure sitting under the trees on that memorable 


day. His was the hand that had rescued Amy from | 


4 watery grave ; and his name is Cunliffe Lockhart. 


- 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR. 


Evening in Captain Duncan's quarters was 
always more or less merry. Some of the officers 
Would drop in after mess, and there would be music 
afid Singing, and chatting and laughing. They 
hever seemed to have any cares these gay, light- 


His was the. 


came in hesitatingly. 
* Captain,” said he, “if you would but please—” 
“}low dare you Sir, enter and speak to me in 
this way,” said the Captain cutting his speech short. 
“Tt's against all rules, against all military discipline, 
you see.” (It is a rule that no private may address 
an officer without the intervention of a non-com- 


' missioned officer. ) 


He sat thinking of Colonel | hing 
should not have done this, you know. 


hearted young men, and if they had, they masked | 


them, and very pleasant masks most of them wore. 


Many of them could tell of deeds of glory that they | 


had witnessed and participated in, and almost all 
iad some amusing anecdote or other to relate. 


It was only eight o'clock, just getting dusk, and | 


ho one had as yet made an appearance. 
Duncan was seated at the table writing, when a 
hock was heard at the door. “ Come in,” said the 
Captain, according to custom, and there entered the 


Captain | 


caressing of his thin moustache. 
'dreary young man was he, aud “vewy foggy” 


“Tf you would only hear—’’ 

“T cannot hear anything from vou now. You 
’ I have told 
Sergeant Green all about it.” 

For one moment he hesitated, and seemed about 
to speak again, but then appearing to restvain him- 
self, he made the salute and listlessly left the room. 

The sergeant went on to other matters, having 
to go several times over very simple details, through 
the fussiness of Captain Duncan; and Amy, mean- 


while, sat and listened, interested in all that took 


place. 

The sergeant at last made his exit, and Amy 
then ventured to ask Captain Duncan about Cor- 
poral Cherry, but es he did not seem willing to 
enter upon the matter, she ceased to question him. 

Presently, Mr. Beresford iounged in, much to 
Amy’s annoyance, for aimost directly afterwards 
Captain Duncan, being “ Captain of the day,”’ was 
obliged to go out upon his rounds, and Mrs. Dun- 
can had already gone to bed with a sick-headache. 

She thought it a decided bore—as the young 
exquisite would have phrased it—to have to sit and 


do the polite to this vapid creature, the aim of 


whose existence seemed to be the petting and 


Quite a Dun- 
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seemed his brain, for his ideas generally struggled 
out as if they were enveloped in hopeless mist. 

Amy noticed with something like alarm, that he 
was more animated than usual. She would much 
rather it had been any of the others; Captain Ram- 
say, who could sing so well, or even spoony young 
Franklin, whom Mrs. Duncan and she had nicked- 
named the Fixed Star. That immovable young 
gentleman had once sat out all the other visitors, 
and stayed on till the clock had struck out two in 
the morning, much to Mrs. Duncan’s disgust. 
With what object it was impossible to say, for he 
had said little or nothing the whole time. When 
the clock had struck half-past twelve Captain Dun- 
can had pleaded head-ache and gone to bed, and 
when it struck one, Mrs. Duncan had hoped he 
would show some symptoms of moving. No, there 
he sat. At half-past one, Mrs. Duncan had thrown 
out strong hints that she would prefer his room to 
his company, but when it at last struek two, and 
he still showed no signs of moving, Mrs. Duncan 
had been fairly obliged to tell him to go; which 
feat he seemed to perform with some difficulty. 

But Amy thought she would rather even have 
had this tiresome creature upon her hands, than 
drawling, insipid Mr. Beresford. Perhaps this was 
because we always think the evil we have so much 

reater than the one we have not. If one has the 

ead-ache, one thinks the ear-ache would be so 
much more easy to endure; and Jones, who is stone- 
blind, fancies Jenkins, who is stone-deaf, quite an 
enviable creature, and vice versd. 

Amy rose to go to the piano, thinking that at all 
events if she were singing she should not have the 
trouble of talking to him, but he came so very close, 
and leant so much over her shoulder to turn the 
leaves, that she began to find it a very disagreeable 
resource that she had chosen. 

‘* Will you sing ‘ All Things Love Thee?’ 
Audeleye ?”’ 

“T have been quite forgetting Mrs. Duncan’s 
headache,” answered she, hastily closing the piano. 
“TI must not sing any more.” 

“ Ah! but that one, do please,” he pleaded. 

“No, I am afraid I cannot, indeed,’ and she 
would have gone back to her old seat at the table, 
but he detained her saying— 

“ All things love thee,—so dol;” yes, indeed I 
do. Will you be mine? Dearest one, say yes.” 

“ Ts he joking,” she thought at first, but she saw 
by his manner that he was quite serious, and 
evidently meant what he said. Now he was well | 
off this Mr. Beresford, and moreover the off-shoot | 
of a noble house,and Hon. was always written | 
before the Mr., which it must be confessed gives a | 
good ringing sound to a name, but nevertheless | 
Amy then and there actually refused this aristo- 
cratic young lover of hers, and told him in plain 
language to right about face, march, | 

It was some time before this audacious refusal | 
could enter into his obtuse brain, and surely, when | 
he thought over it afterwards, he was justified in | 
calling it “a piece of confounded insolence, you | 
know, on the part of such a little upstart chit.” 


Miss 
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“ Miss Audeleye,” said Colonel Ottley one day | 


to her, “ we propose to inaugurate the openij 

the soldiers’ new reading-room by a SO re 
amateur concert, and we want you, and all the 
ladies who can sing, to help us.”’ 


“I shall be most happy,” said Amy, “to give | 


my services.” 


aid.” 

“ It will be buta very poor one, I fear.” 

“No indeed, I intend it shall be a very strong 
one. I shall put you down for two solos.” 

“No, no, pray do not, Colonel. I should only 
break down. I could not possibly do it.” 

“Too late! too late. t have your consent to 
sing, and your voice is my property now.” 


“Ah! I was sure we might count upon your t 


‘I gave it only intending to take part in the | 


glees. There is such a thing as having a bad cold, 
you know.” 


“ Yes, and there is such a thing as little birds | 


who won’t sing being made to sing.”’ 


“JT am afraid you would find that as difficult a | 
performance as attempting to put salt on a bird's | 


tail.” 

“That performance is not at all difficult, when 
the bird is in a cage, and as that is the predicament 
that you are in, my little nightingale, you must 
submit. I will take care that a supply of cotton wool 
be given to every person, so that if you go so very 
much out of tune, they can put a piece in their 
ears.”’ 

“* How thoughtful! May I ask if you will add to 
that kindness by borrowing a pair of clappers, such 
as rural youths use to frighten birds out of the 
corn, in order to do the applause correctly.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, and more, 1’ll accom- 
pany you myself upon a bag-pipe, if you will sing 
the ‘ Blue Bells of Scotland,’ or ‘ Jock o’ Hazel- 
dean.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ Really, Colonel, one might almost fancy that 
you were three or four benevolent societies in one; 
you are too kind. Do you intend to favour the 
audience ?” 


“Oh, yes of course. I am practising ‘Come 


Live With Me and be My Love,’ to which invita- — 


tion I shall expect an immediate answer.” 


“ All letters pre-paid, I suppose, and ‘ No Irish | 


Need Apply.’ ”’ 


“Exactly. To be publicly sold without reserve, 


unless any one taking an interest in me would buy 
me by private contract.” bake 
“7 am afraid that you would be a dear bargain. 


“Thank you, Miss Audeleye,”’ he answered, lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart, and feigning to under — 


stand the dear in another sense to that in which 
she meant it. “Thank you. ! 
now of that private contract coming off,’ sayig 
which he vanished. 

“ Only a fortnight to practise in,” said the cole 
nel, when he assembled his recruits for a first 


rehearsal ; only a fortnight, so you must work hard.” | 
And they did work hard, and Colonel Ottley the : 


hardest of them all. He was indefatigable and 


seemed to have the power of being in two, not © | 
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more places, at once. He smoothed away all 

iificulties and altered, and arranged, and re-ar- 

the programme, so that every one’s tastes 

and feelings might be consulted if possible, and 

that there might be as little envy, hatred, malice, 

and uncharitableness as is compatible with an 
amateur musical association. 

It is not at all unreasonable that every one 
should wish to have a prominent place, and take 
the best part, only that it is an impossibility. We 
have been told by a great poet that “ some are and 
must be greater than the rest,” &c.; but notwith- 
standing that shocking of common sense of which 
he goes on to speak, we all have a predilection that 
such (that is the greater) are happier, and we all 
think, notwithstanding his assertion, that bliss is 
not the same in subject or in king. And so the 
world wags: the tadpoles love to be, or to be thought 
to be, full-grown frogs, and the frogs would fain be 


| bulls. 


But Colonel Ottley showed wonderful tact. He 
calmed the sopranos, soothed the tenors, and 
mollified the basses, and at last everything was in 


| afair way of success. The rehearsals they had were 


not the least pleasant part of the affair, and occa- 
sioned much fun and merriment. 
Amy was made much of by Colonel Ottley, and 


| placed in a prominent position, so that she was 
| obliged to exert herself and seem cheerful with the 


rest, but, in sooth, she was not so light-hearted and 
gay as she appeared, for the practising up of those 
songs and glees brought back forcibly to her mind 


_ him who had first taught her to sing. It is possi- 


ble for the face to wear a smile, and yet the heart to 
have the wrinkles and creases of suffering upon it. 
In reality Amy thought often and much of him 
who had been so much to her, and every day wove 
fair garlands of flowers which she placed upon that 
grave wherein she thought she had buried her love. 
So faithful and so loving unto him had she been, 


_ that she had striven to perform sacredly all that 


| he had bidden her to do, and surely that is the 
| highest, sublimest love, which out of its very weak- 


hess can evolve strength, and sacrifice itself even 


_ unto death, without murmuring. 


She had seen, as it were, through a glass darkly 


_ what might possibly be coming between herself and 
| Colonel Ottley, and when she had so seen it and 


_ thought of it, she had also thought of that meeting 


of which Cunliffe had spoken in his farewell to 
her; and when she had f pee th that here was the 
working out of the fate he had proposed for her, 


and pictured to herself that hand shaking across | 


the grave of the past, she little knew what an 
amount of active, affirmative love there was in that 
very picturing, which had for its foreground the 
meeting, and for its colouring the love which should 
have been past, before that meeting could take 


| place, 


_ She fancied she had buried that love of the past 


_ Ma grave, but she had really and truly only em- 


lmed it with sweet spices in her heart, and the 
odours still lingered and the grave was empty. 
he flame was dormant for the time, but none the 
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less could it have brightened and burned up steadily, 
had the match been applied. But our hearts are 
not monochords that they can only give forth one 
note and one sound, and so Amy had been in a 
measure attracted to Colonel Ottley, and the hid- 
den forces of her spirit could not but submit to the 
mysterious laws, which, unseen though they be, act 
none the less powerfully in drawing us together to 
the working out of our destinies. She might, had 
no other and stronger influence crossed her path, 
have given to this man her first and best love, and 
even as it was she might, in time, have given that 
second fructuation which is the crowning glory and 
perfection of love when it is the ripening of the 
first seed—just as the opened flower is the crown 
of the virgin bud, and the ripe fruit the completion 
of the delicate blossom—but which can be in any 


other case but a grafting on of a small shoot of | 


the original, which, to whatever growth it may 


. . 7 . ? 
| attain, can never possess the singleness and indi- 


viduality of the primeval plant. 

The colonel’s gallant manner and chivalric 
bearing, and the very profession he was en- 
gaged in, all had a species of attraction for her, 
and though in the beginning it was an attraction 
of the fancy rather than the heart, yet a time 
might have come, when laying the body of the 
departed love, tenderly and gently, in that grave 
which was to be kept ever green with soft remem- 
brances as he iad wished it, she might have given a 
chastened, abiding, unshaken affection to one, who 
presented many noble qualities, and who would 
lavish so much upon her. 

There are two ways in which love may be twice 
given. We may love an ideal of the fancy, and 
that ideal may prove false, or it may be that it is 
an impatient creation of the imagination which 
never realizes itself to us ; in either case there will 
be a sudden shock for a time, but then the love 
will be sure to flow anew into the right channel. 
Or it may be that having loved, circumstances have 
opened an impassable gulf between our love and 
the fulfilment of it, and aftera dreary space we may 
love again, but the love will not then be a new love, 
but a perpetuation of the qualities of the lost ideal 
seen in another, and a re-investiture of another 
form, with all we have felt, and loved, and longed 
for before. 

So the day of the concert drew near, and at last 
arrived. 

Amy was dressed and waiting for Captain and 
Mrs. Duncan, when there came a tap at the door, 
and she answered to it “ Come in.” 

In came forthwith the young soldier, Corporal 
Cherry, who had been there a few nights previously 
relative to his discharge, and to whom she had 
heard Captain Duncan say that “he had reported 
the matter to the colonel, but that it could not be 
done.”’ 

She had noticed the wild look in the man’s eye 
when he had heard this answer, and had felt a com- 
passionate pity for him, although she had not 
exactly understood the merits of the case. 

He hesitated for a moment, and then taking off 
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his cap he began a ionate entreaty to Amy, to 
pale to Captain D 

“My dear young lady,” he said, the vehemence 
of his feelings giving a pathos to his voice, and a 
simple eloquence to his pleading “take pity upon 
me, and ask the captain to do this thing for me. 
It is so easy to them, and to me it is my whole 
life. May be, be would listen to you. My poor | 
young wife lies slowly dying, many a mile away in| 
Scotland, and it is but so short a time that we have | 
been married, and now I am to go to India and 
leave her without seeing her again, to die alone. I | 
know we did wrong to marry without permission, 
but itis a hard thing to separate us now. My | 
poor old mother has scraped and pinched to get | 
up the twenty pounds to buy me off; ay, and | 
sold her bonny tartan cloak off her back; and | 
my wife, she gave the very wedding-ring from | 
off her finger to try and make up the last pound, 
but it took a long while to raise, and now they say 
it is too late, oh my God! Here is the money, dear 
lady,” (and he poured into her hand a heap of | 
golden sovereigns,) “and oh, for the love of heaven | 

et it for me. It is not that I care for going from 
Cons and England, but it is the leaving ber 1 mind. 
It is the colonel who has the doing of it, and if 
the captain would only speak to him for me.” He 
sank upon his knees before her, seizing her hand, 
and the tears of bitter distress in his eyes. 

She laid her hand upon bis arm, and gently tried 
to soothe him, and as he knelt there with his bowed | 
head, the anguish of his sobs shaking his frame, | 
and she ect above him in her pure white dress, 
with a look of sweet compassion in her eyes, it was | 
a picture an artist would bave loved to paint and 
linger over. | 

She assured him she would do all she could in 
his cause, and her gentle words calming his grief, 
he rose and left the room. 

Amy’s heart beat with violent throbs as she_ 
found herself upon the platform of the concert 
room. Before her was a inass of people, a sea of 
faces filling the whole room, not one of whose | 
lineaments could she discern, but the whole seem- | 
ing to her a confused multitude, the hum of whose | 








| 


voices as they laughed and chatted together, | 
sounded like the faint roar of the waves. Many | 
had opera glasses, and as they raised them to look | 
at the performers, it seemed to Amy as if each one 


was directed especially to her. 


Colonel Ottley was on the platform, and he came 
up and spoke to her, but she was so nervous that 
she scarcely understood a single word, he said. 

The room was brilliantly lighted up, and most 
tastefully decorated. 
hung about, and glistening bayonets were formed 
into every curious device that could possibly be 
imagined. Large pots of flowers stood upon the 


stage, which was covered with crimson cloth, and | 


the whole looked a very gay fairy-like scene; the 
cloudy draperies of the ladies standing out in 
strong relief to the gorgeous scarlet of the officers. 

At length the band struck up the overture to 
“Der Freischutz,”’ whose wild notes thrilled 


—- we am 
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uncan on his hehbalf. 


Flags and trophies were 


through and through Amy’s imaginative soul : ang 
the concert was begun. 

_ What need is there to describe all that was 
sung on that night? Who has not been present 
at an amateur concert, and knows quite well “ hoy 
shaky that glee was, and how well that trio went, 
— how very nearly so and so broke down in their 

uet.”’ 

Amy had managed to agree with Colonel Ottley 
for ouly one solo, and it seemed to her that it was 
very quickly her turn to sing; although, in order 
that she might have time to gain confidence, he 
had placed her name almost at the close of the 
programme. 

Colonel Ottley rose, and led her to the front, and 
as he opened and arranged the music for her, he 
whispered to her not to be nervous. 

The little prelude over she began, and the sweet 
tones of her voice rang through the large room, 


_the entire hush of the whole assemblage proving 


how well they were listening. When she first 
commenced, her voice shook, but as she went on 
she became rapt in the music. The crowd of faces 
melted away, and she only saw and thought of one 
who had taught her that song, and from whom she 
was divided irrevocably. It was a last appeal to 
him that she was making, a last regretful, mournful, 
yearning cadence, over the past that she was about 
to surrender. ‘The words came from her very soul. 


THE FORSAKEN, 


“She sat beside the mountain spring, 
Her feet were on the water’s brink ; 
And oft she wept when she beheld 
The birds that lighted there to drink. 
She wept, but as they spread their wings, 
Her sweet voice followed in the sky, 
He will return! I know him well ; 
He would not leave me here to die. 


“ And there she sat as months rolled on, 

Unmindful of the changing year, 

She heeded not the snow and rain, 

All seasons were the same to her. 

She looked upon the frozen stream, 
She listened to the night bird’s cry, 
He will return ! I know him well ; 
He would not leave me here to die. 


‘He never came! in vain she watched, 
And dressed the gold drips of her hair ; 
Red berries for a bridal crown, 

She places every morning there. 

At every shadow on the grass 

She starts ! and murmurs with a sigh ; 
He will return! I know him well, 

He would not leave me here to die.” 


The plaintive music suited well to the words, and 
the intense earnestness with which both were ret 
dered drew forth a perfect storm of applause. 
“ Encore, encore,” was loudly vociferated on all 
sides, but Amy quickly retired. She could not 
have sung that again for all the world, or ten times 
all the world. It was only when the noise of the 
clapping had burst upon her, that she awoke from 
her dream, and remembered where she was. The 
whole time that she had been singing, it had bees, 
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in truth her impassioned soul giving melodious and | 


fervid utterance to a half-passionate reproach, a 


_ half-wailing farewell. 


She little knew how near that one, to whom alone 
she had been singing, was—near enough to struggle 
desperately with a wild wish to go then and there, 
and clasp her in his arms, and claim her before all 
men for his own. He put down that wish, and 
drove that great desire back into the innermost 
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BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA.* 





Tats is a book amonga thousand. On the trials 
and triumphs of colonial life, it stands, so far as we 
know, without a peer. Books on Australia we have 
in abundance: books of history, travel, exploration, 
statistics ; but few or none like this. Manuals of 
information for the emigrant are common, and of 


recesses of his heart, as he shrunk further away in | indispensable utility in their place ; but they are as 


his seat behind the door. 


] 


| a statue to a living subject, compared with the 


Had any one been looking, they might have seen | volume before us. Among the mass of official and 
him with a ghastly look on his face, and his hands | other publications connected with Australia, how 
clenched nervously together, as he hid himself rarely can we lay our hand on one palpitating with 


further and further out of sight. 

So well did he manage to do this that the only 
observation he attracted was from young Horne, 
who said to his companion (some fast young sub., 
hight Vivien), “ Why, positively we have attracted 
that walking solemnity here to-night!” though how 
he could say we, or by what he thought he had 
aided in bringing him, he did not explain. We is 
a very convenient word if there is any praise to be 
shared. 

Now the last part song, which was to end the 
concert, was being sung, and Amy was joining in 
the chorus. It was Sir Henry Bishop's “ O’er Moss 
and Fell.” What singers could fail to give that 
with spirit, and what audience could hear it with- 
out answering applause? The spirited words and 
the stirring music. The high, clear, soprano notes 
throughout the piece invoking “ Guardian Spirits 
of the Brave, Victory o’er my Hero wave,” while 
the chorus with glowing fiery enthusiasm gives the 
answering shout, “ Clan Alpine’s cry is Win or Die, 
Is Win or Die,” and the band clashing out and 
carrying on to greater and still greater enthusiasm, 
till the final notes are given with a wild exultation, 
which is the great leader on to glory. 

To Amy, with her glowing temperament, it was 
as if she herself was taking part in some glorious 
fray, and her cheek was flushed, and her eye lighted 
with the excitement, as after the no less stirring 
notes of the “ National Anthem” were concluded, 
Colonel Ottley led her down the room to the 
carriage. 

He was talking to her with bent head, and tender 
look, as they walked along, and Amy did not see 
one, who, as she passed, bent eagerly forward to 
look at her, and as her light dress swept by him 
or gently raised one of the voluminous folds in his 

nd and pressed it to his lips. 

So near and yet so far were they. 


(To be continued.) 
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real life. In the few cases in which we do, it is too 
often but a narrow and contracted phase of life that 
is presented, and most meagre of all, generall 
speaking, are the glimpses furnished us of Abori- 
yinal and of Bush life. Nor is this very strange. 
Those who experimentally are most familiar with the 
struggles of colonial life, are generally those who are 
least habituated, or least disposed, to embody their 
experiences in a book. They either succumb to their 
trials, or rise above them to spheres of affluence or 
activity, which leave them little in the mood to 
take kindly to the pen. Spontaneous records, by 
journal or letter, drawn up from the very midst of 
the scenes described, and thrown into shape by an 
intelligent and sympathetic editor, would seem 
antecedently to promise us the best result. These 
precisely are the conditions which have met together 
in the case before us, and produced this admirable 
contribution to the literature of Australian life. 
The adventurer is a stalwart son of Erin, large in 
body, large in mind, and large in heart. Simple- 
minded, impulsive, and glowing with the warm 
affections of his native soil, he carried with him 
into the trials and temptations of his new life at 
the Antipodes the precious benison of the dear 
memories and influences of home. His career was 
chequered and adventurous. It presents too many 
intricacies and incidents for us to venture on an 
epitome of it. His acts and adventures and terrible 
experiences, and ultimate triumphs, behold, are they 
not written in the book before us, for every reader 
to obtain and peruse for himself? Whoever does 
will find himself in contact with something more 
fascinating than a novel, and no longer doubt the 
axiom, “ Truth stranger than fiction.”’ It is largely 
made up of autobiographical materials culled from 
letters and journals ; but all pass under the eye and 
master hand of the editor, the Rev. John Graham, 
the able and eloquent minister of Craven Chapel, 
who, the reader discerns from the outset, is a near 
relative of the hero. To this task Mr. Graham has 
brought, in addition to the warmth of a large and 
sympathetic nature, excellent accomplishment as a 
naturalist, and as a man of extended information, 
which greatly enhance the interest and value of the 
book. - The barman and prospects of Australia are 





* Lawrence Struilby ; or, Observations and Experiences during 
Twenty-five Years of Bush Life in Australia. Edited by the 
Rev. Jonw GranaM. London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
Roberts, & Green. 1863. 
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well epitomised in an introduction. Native life, 
and Bush life, in particular, is admirably portrayed 
throughout the volume, and constitutes one of its 
most remarkable features. It reads like a novel, 
with the additional charm lent by reality. Religion 


Lege are never obtruded, and yet are never 
absent, and never concealed. 


_ “Full ten years,” says Mr. Graham, at the close, “ of 
the colonial life of Strailby have yet to be described ; 
years that included the most stirring period of his own 
and colonial history ; years full of interesting adven- 
ture, incident, observation, and success ; years in which 
he encountered peril and amassed gold in journeyings 
pacer ge him into contact with almost every phase 
of n and human history at the Antipodes. Cir- 
cumstances, however, which he cannot control, compel 
the editor, for the time being, to desist from these 
memoirs. If, however, the public appreciate the pre- 
sent narrative of Bush Life in Australia, he may ere 
long publish, from materials abundant in entertain- 
ment and instruction, the second part ; in which, from 
developed results in the life of Lock and Struilby, may 
be read some important life-lessons for young men. If, 
however, the public do not desire them, he will present 
them to the relatives of Lawrence Struilby. (P. 290.) 


The answer of the public to this alternative, we 
ean confidently anticipate. 


Immediately preceding the above extract is the 
following most touching narrative, illustrating the 
dangers of the desert. They have set out on an 
exploring expedition, at the instance of Duncan, a 


Scotchman, and are already in extremity for want 
of water :— 


“ Every mile our travellers advanced the tufts of 
scrub and es grew thinner and thinner, and the 
character of the sandy desert more marked. They had 
full sixty miles of this wilderness from the Sugar-loaf 
Bulgar to Binier. When they stopped mid-way to 
rest they had no shelter from the sun-blaze, except a 
tent formed by stretching a blanket on a prickly bush 
and their guns. They pressed on ; for every hour was 
most precious. The searching pitiless rays appeared 
to reverberate from the sand hotter than they fell onit, 
though in falling they appeared to dart direct into the 
traveller's brain. ut their horses bore up nobly ; 
and as the shades of evening fell, they stopped to rest 
under the shadow of the mountain. There was no 
trace of water ; and the horses, having performed a 
journey of nearly eighty miles, were greatly exhausted. 

art of the way Bey sank to their fetlocks in the 
burning sand, and the frogs of their feet were cracked, 
and oil oozing out, as if their hoofs had been singed 
in a fire; but no horses in the world can stand more 
fatigue than the Australian horses. As there were no 
signs of water around the mountain, they resolved to 
explore the torrent-bed along its side towards the top. 

n after sundown, as it grew dark, they reached 

the gap in the Binier range ; and they tracked the 
gully towards the top looking for water; but the 
arkness increased, and they were compelled to desist 

till morning. Poor Duncan spent a wretched and 
restless night in thirst and foreboding. He tried to 
allay the pain of his thirst, and draw moisture to his 
mouth by eating quantities of sugar, which subse- 
quently inflamed his thirst. Struilby tied his Arab 
mare to a sapling, and fell into a troubled doze, in which 
cascades and torrents were sounding in his ears, as 
lakes had been gleaming in the mirage of the day. 
The mare broke he fastenings ; and, after ramblivg 





——— 


about, came to her master and awoke him by her 
heavy breathing and by licking his face. She said as 
plainly as she could, ‘I have searched in vain for 
water ; rise you and search.’ He felt deeply affected 
by this unwonted conduct of the gentle, faithful 

and raised his companions by dawn to renew the search 
for that element, without which all should perish ere 
long. Alas! alas! the more thorough the search, the 
deeper the conviction that no water could lodge in that 
sandy, porous rock, on which if water were poured it 
would be drunk up as by asponge. Despair glared in 
the looks of Struilby’s companions. And no wonder, 
for the torments of thirst were increasing ; the sun 
would soon be up to increase them ; and to recross that 
desert and scrub appeared to be in their case beyond 
human power. When the daylight dawned they re- 
newed the search, but in vain ; and they saw beyond 
the Binier range a region as hopeless as that they had 
traversed. The Murrumbidgee, it is true, lay beyond ; 
but it might prove as far to it as to the Lachlan they 
had left behind. (Here we may state that, subse- 
quently, a better equipped expedition from the Mur- 
rumbidgee side did explore this region, but found it 
hopeless for pasturage.) Despair stared them in the 
face. The black looked wild and frightened : and, in 
sad soliloquy, said, ‘ Bell cooleen, bell pater, these poor 
fellows, all tumble down when euroka jump up:— 
nothing to eat, nothing to drink, these poor fellows will 
all die when the sun jumps up. Duncan was shrunk 
in body and collapsed in soul. The fearful truth was 
now too plain—he had succeeded in persuading his too 
facile friend to a common destruction. ‘ Struilby,’ he 
said, ‘in God’s name what shall we do? I am afraid 
it is all over. Lonly am to blame. What shall we 
do?’ Struilby comprehended the horrors of their case 
better than did Duncan; and the excitement which 
was unmanning the one called up the resources of the 
deeper but tardier nature of the other. He was quite 
calm, and pitied Duncan. He said, ‘ My dear friend, 
we'll make nothing by talk; further beyond the 
mountain is but deeper in the furnace. We can die 
but once, and God can still help us; let us return, there 
is no time to be lost !’ 

“ Aga last trial, however, he got the black to search 
for a shrub he had before found in very dry places. 
The name of it he forgot ; but the black understood 
him. It is a low shrub, thickly branched; and the 
branches protect the thick spongy roots, that often 
contain water enough to quench the thirst of a man. 
No such shrub could the black discover. Lawrence 
Struilby had gone through many dangers ; and, though 
this appeared the most terrible, he did not despair, 
but felt roused through all his powers to make effort 
to save himself and his companions. Much—indeed 
under Providence everything—depended on the ability 


water. For the first two days his Arab mare, Sarab, 
had borne the pack, and her strength had been re 
served ; he now mounted her, and by sunrise led the 
party back on their own tracks through the desert 
they had crossed the previous day. If he ever li 
his heart to God it was then, as he remembered eo 
words of his Bible, ‘Hungry and thirsty, their sou 
fainted in them. Then they cried unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and He delivered them out of their dis- 
tresses; and led them forth by the right way, that 
they might go to a city of habitation. Oh that mem 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men. 

“At some two or three miles from the foot of oe 
mountain they were leaving, he discerned to their ar 
an undulating sand-mound, with some scrub on ! 
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dismounted, but the burning sand-drifts yielded no | 


There he thought the waters of the Merule creek might 
find an outlet; and thither he led the way. They 


water. He and Duncan resolved there to pray ; and 
having pushed aside the burning sand, Struilby laid 
downa blanket on which they kneit, and in succession 





_ they poured ont their sense of want and dependence | 


to God, as men only can do who are made to feel such | 
utter necessity and helplessness. Duncan’s prayer was | 

jonate, excited, and eloquent ; highly characterised | 
Srigmarkably clear views of the office and value of | 
Christ as a Mediator ; but he appeared to give himself 
up as dead. If Gordon prayed, his prayers were not 
audible, though indifferent he could not be. But poor | 
Jackey, he knew not God; and he sat on the sand 
beneath a shrub, swinging to and fro, and shaking and 
tossing his head with a doleful hum—the aboriginal 
dirge—-the requiem of his race. Poor Jackey thus bids 
farewell to his tribe and to life, with no hope of sepul- 
ture except by the eagle-hawks and warragels. He | 
feels that the white man has led him to inevitable and 
most miserable death, and he has no God to whom to | 
utter nature’s last doleful plaint against fate. 

“They remounted and went on, feeling that every 
moment was subtracting from the energy that should 
bring them to safety. Though speaking was difficult, | 
yet Duncan and Struilby often spoke. Poor Duncan 
was full of self-upbraiding for the adventure ; which 
his companion now endeavoured to excuse. He spoke | 
in words of resignation concerning his own anticipated 
death, and repeatedly said—‘ Christ, none but Christ | 
ean be the refuge of the soul from sin and eternal 
death.’ Hour after hour passed away, and still the | 
noble horses held on with an ambling pace through the 
sand, at about five miles an hour. Sometimes the 
riders felt sleep creeping over them for a moment, till 
awakened by the imaginary rush of cascades, or rivers, 
or by the real motion of the horses through the burning 
sand. ‘Hungry and thirsty their souls fainted in 
them ;’ but still they held on, and ere sunset they 
came in sight of the Sugar-loaf Bulgar and the bricklow 
scrub. Poor Duncan was sinking apace. ‘Struilby,’ 
he said, ‘how magnificent is that sunset ; I have seen 
many a sunset; I have loved sunsets ; but I shall see 
the sunset no more. He shall rise but not find me on 
earth. I have nearly done with life. Oh, how much 
have I hoped and how little have I done! It isa vain 
show.’ His companion tried to encourage him, but the 
horses were fast breaking down. Oh, could they hold 
out but twenty miles more, they might bear their 
riders to water. But it is impossible. When they 
reached the scrubthe horses staggered. Their strength 
appeared to fail at the kidneys: they twisted and 
reeled, and their riders alighted. Jackey’s horse was 
mad, and, rushing at Struilby, caught him by the breast 
afearful bite. Struilby writhed with pain, but instantly 
shot the horse, and from his blood allayed their thirst 
alittle. The other horses were evidently dying, all 
but the Arab mare’s colt, who had borne the pack. 
All were shot except her, and she, it was afterwards 
thought, escaped. Had Struilby had a pail of water 
for himself, he would have shared it with his beloved 
Arab ; but it was kindness to shoot her, though it cost | 

im a fearful pang. More than once he had refused | 
@ hundred guineas for her, but it was not her price but | 
herself he regretted. They took to walking through | 
the scrub; and as it grew dark, they were fearfully | 
torn, and often their feeble limbs gave way over a log 
or in a hollow, and they fell prostrate in weakness. 
Poor Duncan felt his strength utterly gone. He was 
torn by the thorns of the scrub. Struilby took off his | 
glossy jean jacket and put it on him ; but he said, ‘ It is | 





, might find their remains. 
only one where hope still lingered. For nearly five 
miles he partly supported, partly carried Dunean, 


| them, and asked to be left to aye and die. 
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all in vain, I shall never take it off. My day is done. 
The first symptom of this death is madness. " Struilby, 
I feel getting mad. Tell my brother to write to my 
mother, and tell her I perished in the desert; but 
by no dishonour. Tell my brother to send her my 
watch and jewellery. Let us pray. They knelt 
to prayer; and he commended his soul to God in 
terms the most awful and pathetic ever Struilby had 
heard. He prayed for his companions, and especially 
for Struilby, that he might reach home and be restored 
to his wife. He did not appear to desire or pray for 


_ safety for himself ; but by the agony and bloody sweat 
_of the Son of God, he appealed to God to forgive his 


sins and have mercy on his soul. Struilby lived to tell 


_ that scene ; but recurrence to that prayer always made 


the knot to rise in his throat and the tears to fill his 
eyes. When he rose he asked Struilby’s forgiveness for 


| bringing him into this peril. Forgiveness was freely 
accorded ; and, Jeaning on Struilby’s arm, they stag- 


gered farther through the bush. Gordon had also 


given up hope, and wished that on a beautiful rising 


ground they should all die together, where friends 
Lawrence's heart was the 


though his own servant never offered him an arm. 


| Duncan complained of spikes in his boots ; Struilby 
took them off, but nothing was there to hurt him, 


When put on, he again complained of sharp stones in 
‘My day 
is done,’ he would say ; ‘let me sleep my long sleep,’ 
Still Struilby armed him on till he felt his own head 
giving way. Shortly before this, Duncan had asked 
Struilby to take his beautiful single-barrelled fowling- 
piece and keep it asa bequest; ‘for,’ said the dying 
man, ‘if any of us reaches water, it will be you, and 
you are a true friend: you ‘are so kind.’ Struilby 
took the gun, and dropped his own heavier double- 
barrel, All the others had thrown away everythin 

they carried, even to their knives. Struilby still carri 

the gun and quart pot; for he knew they must other- 
wise die of hunger if not of thirst. They thus struggled 
on till they came to a large currant bush, at which 
Duncan stood still ; and, as if leaning his back against 
it, he sank back to rise no more. It was a fearful thing 
for Struilby to look by the bright star-light into the 
agonized face of that dying man ; his moustache clotted 
with the horse’s blood, and his tongue protruding, 
while his frame wrought in the last struggles. a 
drew him forward, till his head so rested that the seru 

would give it shade by day, if perchance they might 
return with water to him. Of this there was little 
hope ; and he had, while he could, obtested them to 
leave him and save their own lives. They now could 
do nothing but leave him, except die with him. They 
staggered on, Struilby still firmly but almost uncon- 
sciously grasping the gun, and Jackey the tin quart pot 
now committed to his care. Gordon dropped all. In- 
deed he appeared all along to think of nothing but him- 
self. Struilby, through the night, piloted his path by 
keeping on his right shoulder those two cloud-like eon- 
stellations, near the southern cross, which bushmen call 
the ‘Southerland Clouds. When morning broke, and 
the black looked for their former tracks, strange to 
say, they were precisely retracing their former steps. 


| At sight of this a flash of hope gleamed from his eyes 


and he brightened up and cried to Struilby— Bell 


foo ayy belonging to you; bell gammon along you ; 


make a light mandoe belonging to yarraman.’ That 
is—‘ There is no stupidity with you; there is no nou- 
sense with you; see this track belongs to the horse. 

Struilby’s head often swam and his eyes grew misty ; 
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and he all but lost consciousness from the moment when 
the tracks were seen. It was the evening of that day 
when or, Men from the scrub and crawled to 
Merule ilby steered for the hill under 
which last drank water; but he staggered past 
the water-hole some hundreds of yards ; he was return- 

however, a detour when he met the faithful 
black coming with all his might, with some water in 
the tin quart. Though he had spilt it all to a glass-full, 
even that gave Struilby a little strength and he soon 
drank abundantly. 

A hard effort brought thém down to the oozing water 
and they drank sandy water as fast as they could get 
it. And here, in Struilby’s own words, in a letter to 
his youngest brother, he describes what there occurred. 

erent readers will interpret it differently ; but 
while there may have been something of the illusions 
of a feverish brain at the moment, the calmest hours of 
after-life but confirmed Struilby that, if there be a God 
without whom a sparrow cannot fall to the ground, the 
hand of that God was in his deliverance. 

“My tongue was swelled in my head, my eyesight 
nearly failed. 
water. After I had drunk, I found myself so weak that 
only with difficulty could I raise myself from the ground. 
I think I never felt so hot a sun as at that time. 
Having even then sixty miles to where I could get any 
food I began to despair. My only earthly hope then 
was my gun and ammunition, and tin quart pot, which 
I had the presence of mind to carry with me through 
every difficulty. We were so exhausted and weak that 








ny surviving nr threw away everything, even | 


to their knives. 


hen we made the water I found all | 


the ammunition _ but that in the gun, and one_ 


round besides, My every hope was then gone, and I 
was praying and resigning myself to the will of God, 
when I thought I felt the touch of a hand accompanied 
by a voice audible and distinct, which said, ‘ Arise, 
now’s your time.’ I looked round, but could see nothing 


thought it might be imagination. 
carrion crow 


At that momenta 
rched on the limb of a tree above my 


head. I tried to raise the gun to shoot it, but weakness | 


oe ne me. Again I heard the same voice as before, 
n sweet accents saying again, ‘ Now’s your time ; now! 
now! now!’ 


appeared to speak of hope. I cannot now tell what it 
was, but then I did not doubt it was from God. Might 
it not have been the spirit of my mother who then was 
dead,—sainted guardian of my youth, permitted to act 
as guardian angel of her son, then near a death of 
despair? God knows; but I then did not doubt, and 
plucked up hope. I gained strength at the moment 
and shot the crow. We managed to boil it in the quart 
= We ate the flesh and drank the soup, from which, 


Indeed, I seemed to hear a choir of | 
voices then, some of them shrill and low; but all | 


courage, and the assistance of God, we reached my | 
P in about forty-eight hours afterwards. I wascon- | 


ned to my bed for three weeks after that, before I 
could recover strength, and it was only through God's 
blessing, and the tender exertions of my wife, I ever 
recovered. This is one of many dangers that nothing 
but the matchless mercy of Providence could ever have 
carried me through.” 

“ Struilby’s presence of mind did not forsake him in 
the hour of reaching home. He sent the black in first 


to tell, or sign, that be was safe; but the naked, torn, | 
sunken look of poor Jackey made his mistress tremble | 
for her husband. At the door she met Gordon as naked, - 


and torn, and wasted as the black, and then she rushed 


to the embrace of her husband, as miserable looking as | 


either, and whose tongue could scarce utter the words, | 





‘Poor Duncan’s dead.’ The brother of the latter, in g 
few days, reached Mow Poke cottage, but Struilby was 
in a raging fever. On beginning to recover, three weeks 
afterwards, he complained of pain and roughness in his 
palate, and more than an inch of the pen blade of his 
pocket-knife was drawn out by his wife’s fingers ; jt 
having been broken off and forgotten, when, in the 
madness of thirst, he strove to scarify the roof of his 
mouth for moisture. It is shocking to state such a fact, 
How much more shocking its occurrence? For years 
that broken knife, brought home in his belt, was 
kept by his wife as a memento of peril and de- 
liverance. Duncan’s brother was a timid, if not a 
downrightly selfish man, and did not search for the 
remains of the lost one till Struilby was able to 
take him in his spring van, with Jackey and Gordon 
mounted by their side. When they passed the 
empty lagoon at Merule, and entered on the serubh 
ik desert, William Duncan’s heart failed, and in 
tremor of fear he besought Struilby to return from 
needless search. But the latter indignant, perhaps un- 


wisely so, at apparent cowardice and heartlessness, 
It was God that led me to the well of | 


would not return, but tracked their former path till 
they came to the very bush under which the rash ad- 
venturer ended his final struggles. There it was, the 
very spot where they had scraped the sand off to make 
a cool pillow for his head, and that spot was rolled and 
beaten hard by that poor head ere it had for ever ceased 
to throb. Struilby now could weep, and gratitude and 
sorrow broke down the strong man into the softness of 
silent tears. The black and Gordon also wep‘; but 
the terror-stricken brother, pale and ghastly, hastened 
them away, lest his brother’s fate should prove his own. 
Struilby, however, would not leave without search, 
which was rewarded by finding a few scattered bones, 
which the birds and beasts had forsaken. They were 
interred in a shady hollow on Mow Poke Creek. A 
mother’s tears did not water their lowly bed ; but 


thither often did Struilby retire with his Bible on the 
but my companions, who were both fast asleep, and F 


Sabbath evenings, and renew his remembrance of the 
mercy which, while it took one whose work was done 
left another who had much more work to do.” 


UNDER THE SEA. 





I, 


Upon yon Summer sea 
With never a flake of foam ; 
Like white sails fluttering free 
The wild birds roam. 


II, 


Above yon Summer sea 
With never a cloud in view ; 
Heaven looks adown on me 
Calm, bright and blue. 


III. 


Yet into that Summer sea 
With never a glance of grief, 
Fain would my Spirit flee 
And find relief— 
Iv. 
For under that Summer sea 
With never a shroud he lies ; 
Longing ever for me, 


Yet may not rise. 
Atsacrer Hay HILL. 
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WAYSIDE POETS. 


Fowarp Carrern, J. A. Lancrorp, Wruuaxs 
Wuitmore, Grace Dickenson. 





Tue presence of Nature seldom fails to inspire 


the soul with the pure fire of poetry, and Edward 


_ Capern is no exception to the rule. When he 
- dawned upon the world as a poet, he was a rural 
 Jetter-carrier from Bideford to Buckland Brewer 


and its neighbourhood, distributing the mail through 


a discursive walk of thirteen miles daily, including 
Sundays, for which he received the magnificent 
sum of ten shillings and sixpence per week. Well 
might our Devonshire postman sing— 


“OQ! the postman’s is as blessed a life 
As any one’s, I trow: 
If leaping the stile o’er many a mile 
Can blessedness bestow. 


“ If tearing your way through a tangled wood, 

Or dragging your limbs through a lawn,— 

If wading knee-deep through an angry flood, 
Or a plough’d field newly sown, — 


“Tf sweating big drops ’neath a burning sun, 
And shiv’ring ’mid sleet and snow ; 
If drenched to the skin with rain, be fun, 
And can a joy bestow ! 


“Tf toiling away through a weary week, 
(No six-day week but seven), 
Without one holy hour to seek 
A resting place in heaven. 


“Tf hearing the bells ring Sabbath chimes, 
To bid us all repair 
To church (as in the olden times), 
And bend the knee in prayer. 


“Tf in those bells he hears a voice 
‘To thy delivery !’ 
God says to every soul ‘ Rejoice, 
But, postman, not to thee, 


“O, the postman’s 7s a blessed life, 
And, sighing heavily, 
‘Ha, ha,’ he’ll say, ‘ alack-a-day, 
Where’s Britain’s piety ? 


“ Heigho! I come and go, 
Through the muck and miry slough ; 
Heigho! I come and go, 
Heavy at heart and weary 0.’ 


“Heigho! heigho! 
Does any one pray for the postman ?—No. 
No! no! no! no! 
Or he would not be robb’d of his Sabbath so.” 


—_— 
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Sunday labours, in addition to which a pension has 
been bestowed upon him from the Royal Bounty 


Fund; consequently, the poet is now, or at least 


ought to be, in a state of comparative comfort. 
Capern approaches more nearly, without bei 
an imitator, to Burns, than any other living Englis 
poet; but the spirit and tenor of his productions 
ure far more pure and elevated in tone than those 


_of Scotland’s favourite bard. He seems born to 


sing. Very few, if any, of his pieces are unsuitable 
for music, while all can be sung by those who prefer 
the genuine outpourings of an honest and manly 


heart, rather than the insipid and maudlin ballads 
which find their way even into the most fashionable 


of drawing-rooms. His muse is inspired by a healthy 
love of Nature, and as we listen to her voice, sweet 


recollections of sunny cornfields, green leafy lanes, 


and broad swelling meadows flash across our minds. 
We again hear the lark’s inimitable melody, the 


hum of the bee, and the other pleasant sounds of 


country scenery ; while, at the same time, we enjoy 
the smell of the new-made hay, and glory in the 
sight of the wild rose or delicate harebell. 

But Edward Capern can touch a sterner note 
than these. With the power of a master he can 
throw a spirit into a few lines, which will awaken 
in men’s natures an enthusiasm not inferior to that 
evoked by the noblest lyrics of Thomas Campbell. 
For instance, how simple, yet how noble, are the 


opening stanzas of “ Our Devonshire Worthies :— 


“ The grand old men of Devonshire, 

How mighty is their name ! 

The glory of their deeds shall burn 
An everlasting flame. 

Right sturdy, stalwart sons were they, 
And won a bright renown— 

The brightest, purest gems of fame, 
In England’s matchless crown.” 


Again, in “The Lion-Flag of Old England”— 


“ Hurrah for dear old England! ,; 

Come Britons, one and all, ‘ 

Strike on, strike hard, strike home, strike sure, 
Till War himeelf shall fall ; 

Till Time, on pointing finger wears 
The precious pearl of Peace, 

And earth sends up her anthem-shout 
That loving hearts increase : 

Fight on, keep heart, look up, be firm ; 
And never once forget 

That Heaven proclaims this God-stamped truth, 
‘ The Right shall conquer yet.’ ” 


But Capern will always more surely win our 








In “The Rural Postman’s Sabbath,” Capern | admiration by his lyrics, based upon the ever fresh 


breathes a more contented strain, for he could not ! . 
long remain insensible to the soothing and peaceful | and radiant beauties of Nature. It is here that his 
| | greatest strength lies, and it is here that he will 


influence of the scenes which bordered his daily “Sin , 
walk, and the cold sterility of winter seems to have | era Rend og Mh hag ows De: be bese 
rendered the warm luxuriant richness of summer a | S20W? © y° 


pleasure to be prized all the more by one whose | them, will readily forget Capern’s lines to the 


heart could be stirred into musicai utterances by | cuckoo :— 

the sight of the lowliest flower. But Capern’s | ‘* Cuckoo, cuckoo, singing mellow, 
poetical remonstrances were not uttered in vain. | Ever when the Selds are yellow ; 
The post-office authorities slightly increased his | Cuckoo, cuckoo, wandering ever, 
salary; and, what was more, relieved him of his | Like a wavelet on the river ; 
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Breathing on the gentle wind, “ Crown of grace, and crown of beaut : ; 
Tones as soft as mothers kind ; I have wreathed it, love, for thee “5 
Rivalling with thy simplest rote, Swearing ever truest fealty— 
Birds of richer, rarer note ; Take, 0! take it, love, from me: 


_ Something more than fantasy, . 
BSearcely a reality ; 


iew an echo, who knows where ? | 


ow a flying song in air ; 
Ringing now in solemn dell, 
Nature’s holy temple bell.” 


* To Milly,” “ Gentle Annie,” “The Celandine,” 
“ Where hast thou been, my beautiful Spring ?” and 
other productions of our Devonshire poet, prove 
him to s a genius of no mean order, and have 

ined for him a well-merited reputation, which it 
is to be hoped he will long live to enjoy. 

John Al Langford is a poet of less calibre 
than Edward Capern, nevertheless he has gained 
for himself a place amongst our modern Wayside 
Poets, and has displayed sufficient of poetic genius 
to prove that his muse is capable of greater efforts. 
The friend of Capern, Mr. Langford has caught a 


little of the Devonshire inspiration, and borne it to | 


his Birmingham residence, till he has almost for- 


O, how beauteous now thou seemest, 
Crown’d beneath the woodlands green— 
Ne’er had monarch such a subject, 
Ne’er had subject such a queen.” 


Occasionally Mr. Langford, like Gerald Massey, 
allows himself to be carried away by the strong 
current of political feeling, and pens verses ani. 
mated by the intensity and fiery vigour of a nature 


impatient of the sight of tyranny; but, in his | 


calmer moments, he never fails to render due 
homage to Nature, as the source of his truest in. 
spiration, and when this is the case, he proves no 
unworthy votary of the muse of song. For instance, 


take the following from “The Birth of Spring” :— | 


“ Again, again, the spring is here! 
With noiseless step and slow, 
She glides across the waking earth, 
And blesses all below. 
The blackbird sings her cradle-song 
With his deep note of joy, 
And all earth’s songsters in her praise 





gotten the vicinity of the dingy workshops, and of 
the brave stalwart men whose 


sight for Mr. Langford to gaze on the happy fea- 


tures of the thousands who, released from the weary | 


routine of their daily toil, visit the sunny gardens 
of Aston Hall; and still more. pleasant must it be 


for that multitude to reflect, that to the large- 


hearted and earnest-minded labours of a poet, they 
owe much of the innocent and harmless recrea- 
je enjoyed by them, in what is truly their own 
ark. 
If Mr. Langford was to be judged by his poetry, 
few would deem that he lived within sound of the 
roaring forges of Birmingham. ‘The noise of the 


wheels is lost to us as we peruse such pieces as 
“True Love’s Coronal.’’ 


** Ripple, ripple on, ye streamlets, 
king music as ye flow, 

Sweet as love-words breathed at evening, 
When the voice is soft and low. 

Ripple, ripple, kissing sweetly 
All the flowers that round ye grow ; 

I will weave a true-love garland, 
Listening to your water’s flow. 


“ Winding briony first I gather, 
With its rich and clust’ring gems, 
Glittering ‘neath the setting sun-light, 
Brighter than all diadems : 
Round its lithe and yielding tendrils, 
Next the sweet convolvus twine ; 
Fitting it with each enwreathing 
To thy forehead, darling mine. 


“ Then the flow'rets made for lovers, 
Which like starlets gem each bank. 
Shall be placed in seat of honour, 
Raised in beauty and in rank. 
Resting on thy graceful forehead, 
With their pure and spotless dyes ; 
Pointing with their rays to brighter 
Beaming from thy violet eyes. 


ammers ring on a! 
thousand anvils all day long. It must bea pleasant | 


i 
| 
| 


Their 1ichest strains employ. 


“ The lark goes singing up to heaven, 

And showers his music down 

In floods of rapturous melody, 
Her name and fame to crown. 

The thrush, the linnet, and the wren— 
The woods’ assembled throng — 

All join her birth to celebrate, 
And welcome her with song.” 





| Very different from the muse of Capern and 
| Langford, is that of William Whitmore, the 
Leicester house-painter, who has been eulogised 
| by the author of Zom Brown’s School-days, in a 
preface to the unpreteénding little volume, in which 
Mr. Whitmore made his début as a poet. Our 
house-painter-poet has had to earn his bread since he 
was ten years old, and since that age he has had no 
education save that acquired in the Sunday-schools 


means of instruction have been, he has made good 





tunities have not been lost. All honour to such 


men. They are the levers which are slowly but 


| surely raising the industrial classes in the social | 


scale. Their example stimulates their fellow-toilers 
_to like exertions, and thus the car of progress 18 
‘accelerated forwards. In the poetry of Whitmore 
there is no morbid sentiment, no class rancour, and 
‘no foolish prejudice, but the warm-hearted and 
' thoughtful utterances of one who can feel for the 

condition of the order to which he has the high 
_and glorious honour of belonging. Thus speaks 

Whitmore to the people in his poem of “ Martin :”— 





“O rouse ye, and lift up your brows, 

For God doth reign, and ye are all his sons— 

Dear brothers of his Christ! Still He doth reign— 
And though ye turn unheeding from His grace, 
And though ye hide your faces from His glory, 

In pain, and worse despair,—He reigneth still! 


at which he has attended. But scanty as his — 


use of them, and proved by the composition of 
| Gilbert Marlowe, and other Poems, that his oppor- | 
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Arise, prepare ye, for redemption comes! 

But ye must conquer darkness for the light, 
Fighting with sword of thought and shield of truth, 
And ye must tread all baseness ’neath your feet, 
And make the circle of your life entire 

As one heroic act! Ye must combine 

In high nobility of brotherhood— 

In a grand chivalry of faith ; 

And each must be the oe of ALL, 

And ALL must stand for each.” 


The poetry of William Whitmore is the impas- 


_ sioned yearnings of one who is able to behold the 


i 


| 
| 
} 


_ lights shining afar off, while as yet his companions 
are blindly groping in the dark. This is well 
expressed in the touching narrative of Gilbert 


Marlowe. Opening with— 


“ A voice of passionate plaint, a mighty cry, 
Wrung from the souls of multitudes untaught.” 


The poem endeavours, and successfully too, to 
describe the feelings of the toiling thousands who, 


_ ignorant, misguided, and hopeless, are ever mur- 
_ muring at the fate to which they are apparently 


doomed. Gilbert Marlowe is one of these, and the 
_ interest of the poem consists in the change which 
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takes place in his mind. At first, maddened with 
the scenes of suffering which surround ‘him on 
every side, he bitterly shouts— 
“O would the accurst, 

Invisible Power, that eats away my life, 

Take shape, approach.me, though with all the terrors 

Of men and demons felt, that, front to front, 

I might oppose it bold, and trample it down, 

Or be myself o’erwhelm’d—and there an end,” 


But growing calmer, he wanders forth into the 
country, where the peaceful serenity of Nature 
stills the fierce throbbings of his impassioned 
breast, and ascending a mountain’s brow, his re- 


_ bellious spirit is conquered, and Gilbert prays— 


“Great God! I look on Thy eternal heavens, 
And on Thy glorious earth ; and am sad 
To feel Thy presence, yet to know Thee not. 
Shall I not know Thee, rise to Thee? O Thou 
Who in all livest and o’er all dost reign, 
O Thou who art whate’er I cannot speak 
Of good and beautiful !—Thou who art Love, 
And may I name Thee Father ?—wilt Thou not 
Stoop to Thy child, and scatter his weak fears ! 
And clear his darkness, fold him in Thy light ? 
My heart yearns to Thee—I would clasp Thy feet— 
I would cling to Thee, as a drowning man 
Clings to the hand of help.” 





| from her earthly care and trial. 


tions of those who enjoy the sunshine of popular 
applause. 

Female poets amongst the working classes are 
comparatively rare, and have seldom achieved a 
lasting success. They are the poorest, and ofttimes 
the most neglected of our wayside poets. Yet at 
times their history is a sad and touching one, and 
their strains are laden with sorrow rather than joy. 
They sing to keep their hearts from breaking. 
Thus it was with poor Grace Dickenson, whose 
poetical effusions were penned in the wards of a 
workhouse! True, her poetry is not of a very high 
order, but what could be more saddening, more 
intensely poetical, than the daily aspirings of the 
unfortunate poetess after better things? There is 
indeed many a chapter of romance daily enacted 
before our very eyes, and yet we behold it not. 
No novelist could have imagined an episode more 
pathetic than that beheld in Halifax, when the 
pocr widowed Mrs. Dickenson, with her two little 
fatherless children, tottered over the steps of the 
door of that workhouse where, henceforth, she was 
to pass the remainder of her widowhood. God help 
us all! We little dream of the fearful dramatic 
realities of life within the walls of a workhouse, but 
Grace Dickenson felt them all, as day after day she 
sat biding her time. In her songs, she was thinking 
of her little ones, and of the unknown future which 
lay spread before them, but even in the depths of 
her misery she could sing— 

“ My lot on earth is poor and mean, 
My circumstances sad, indeed, 
But Jesus cheers the dreary scene, 

He meets me in my greatest need.” 


There is many a titled lady might take a lesson 
from the example of the poor workhouse poet, who, 
in the midst of her deepest sorrow, could, like the 
lark, gaze on heaven, and strive to be happy. But 
the hand of the silent reaper was placed upon 
Grace Dickenson. Her sight began to fail her, and 
she was unable to use the slate, but she acquired a 
knowledge of the dumb alphabet, and making a 
poor deaf and dumb inmate her companion, she 
expressed her thoughts by means of the finger 
language to her silent associate, who then trans- 
ferred them to the slate. Thus were composed 
many of Mrs. Dickenson’s best pieces. There is 
romance even in a workhouse. but the day came 
at last when the poor sufferer was to be released 
She died, only a 


Thus praying he descends the mountain and | few months since, and at this moment her father- 


enters an ancient church, where the words of the 
patriarchal minister fall like balm on the wounded 
spirit of Gilbert, who afterwards takes— 


‘“‘ His homeward way 
Filled with high purpose to redeem the waste 
Of vanish’d years, and build his future days 
In reverent duty as a pillar erect.” 


It is not often that a working man attempts to 
embody his ideas in a long poem, and, despite its 
Unequal passages, and at times defective accents, 
7 hit nore’s Gilbert Marlowe will bear compari- 
“on with many of the more pretentious, produc- 


— = 


| less and mother!ess offspring are the inmates of the 


Halifax Union Workhouse. Oh! that the ladies of 
England could, for the sake of the humble poetess, 
do something towards lightening the unfortunate 


lot of these poor heirs to poverty and sorrow. It 


would be a good and noble deed, worthy of English 


hearts and English hands, 


Joun PLUMMER. 


Masy professing Christians are like railroad station- 
houses, and the wicked are whirled indifferently by 
them, and go on their way forgetting them ; whereas 
they should be like switches, taking sinners off one 
track, and putting them on to another. 
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A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By roe Avtuor or “Tue Saczirice or Dery.” 
(Continued from page 129.) 





CHAPTER X. 


It was later than Holmes thought: a grey, cold 
i The streets in that suburb were lonely : 
he went down them, the new-fallen snow dulling 
his step. It had covered the peaked roofs of the 
houses too, and they stood in listening rows, white 
and still. Here and there a pale flicker from the 
gas-lamps struggled with the ashy twilight. He 
met no one: people had gone home early on 
Christmas eve. He had no home to go to: pah! 
there were 2 omecd of hotels, he remembered, smiling 
grimly. It was bitter cold: he buttoned up his 
coat tightly, as he walked slowly along as if waiting 
for some cne,—wondering dully if the grey air were 
any colder or stiller than the heart hardly beating 
under the coat. Well, men had conquered Fate, 
conquered life and love, before now. It grew 
darker: he was pacing now slowly in the shadow 
of a long low val surrounding the grounds of some 
building. When he came near the gate, he would 
stop and listen: he could have heard a sparrow on 
the snow, it was so still. After a while he did hear 
footsteps, crunching the snow heavily; the gate 
clicked as they came out: it was Knowles, and the 
clergyman whom Dr. Cox did not like; Vandyke 
was his name. 
“Don’t bolt the gate,” said Knowles; “ Miss 
Howth will be out presently.” 
They sat down on a pile of lumber near by, 
waiting, apparently. Holmes went up and joined 
them, standing in the shadow of the lumber, talking 
to Vandyke. He did not meet him, perhaps, 
once in six months; but he believed in the man, 
thoroughly. 


“I've just helped Knowles to build a Christmas- | 


tree in yonder,—the House of Refuge, you know. 
He could not tell an oak from an arbor-vite, | 
believe.” 
Knowles was in no mood for quizzing. 
“There are other things I don’t know,” he said, 
gloomily, recurring to some subject Holmes had 
interrupted. “The House is going to the Devil, 
Charley, headlong.” 
“There's no use in saying no,” said the other; 
“you'll call me a lying diviner.”’ 
Knowles did not listen. 
“Seems as if I am to go groping and stumbling 





ee 


Holmes had heard the slow step in the snow long 
before. A small woman came out, and went down 
the silent street into the road beyond. Holmes 
_ his back turned to her, lighting his cigar ; the 
other men watched her eagerly. 

“What do you think, Vandyke ?” demanded 
Knowles. “ How will she do?” 

“Do for what?” — resuming his lazy walk. 
“ You talk as if she were a machine. It is the way 
with modern reformers. Menareso many ploughs 
and harrows to work on ‘the classes.’ Do for 
what ?”’ 

Knowles flushed hotly. 

“The work the Lord has left for her. Do you 
mean to say there is none to do,—you, pledged to 
Missionary labour ? ”’ 

The young man’s face coloured. 

“IT know this street needs paving terribly, 
Knowles; but I don’t see a boulder in your hands. 
Yet the great Task-master does not despise the 
pavers. He did not give you the spirit and under. 
standing for paving, eh, is that it? How do you 
know He gave this Margret Howth the spirit and 
understanding of a reformer? There may be 
higher work for her to do.” 

“ Higher!’’ The old man stood aghast. “I 
know your creed, then,—that the true work for a 
man or a woman is that which develops their highest 
nature ?”’ 

Vandyke laughed. 

“You have a creed-mania, Knowles. You have 
a confession of faith ready-made for everybody, 
| but yourself. I only meant for you to take care 
what youdo. That woman looks as the Prodigal 
Son might have done when he began to be in want, 
and would fain have fed himself with the husxs that 
the swine did eat.”’ 

Knowles got up moodily. 

“ Whose work is it, then?’’ he muttered, follow- 
ing the men down the street ; for they walked on. 
‘The world has waited six thousand years for help. 
It comes slowly,—slowly, Vandyke; even through 
_ your religion.”’ 

The young man did not answer: looked up, 
with quiet, rapt eyes, through the silent city, and 
the clear grey beyond. They passed a little church 
lighted up for evening service: as if to give 4 
meaning to the old man’s words, they were chant 
ing the one anthem of the world, the Gloria m 
Excelsis. Wearing the deep organ-roll, the men 
stopped outside to listen: it heaved and sobbed 
through the night, as if bearing up to God the 





through the world like some forsaken Cyclops with 
his eye out, dragging down whatever I touch. 


wrong of countless aching hearts, then was silent, 
and a single voice swept over the moors in a long 


If | lamentable ery :—“ Thou that takest away the sins 


there were anything to hold by, anything certain !” | of the world, have mercy upon us!”’ 


Vandyke looked at him gravely, but did not 
answer; rose and walked indolently up and down 


| The men stood silent, until the hush was broken 
by a low murmur:—“ For Thoy only art holy. 


to keep himself warm. A lithe, slow figure, a clear | Holmes had taken off his hat, unconscious that he 


face with delicate lips, and careless eyes that saw | did it; he put it on slowly, and walked on. 


What 


everything: the face of a man quick to learn, and | was it that Knowles had said to him once about 


slow to teach. 
“There she comes!” said Knowles, as the lock 
of the gate rasped. 


mean and selfish taints on his divine soul? “ For 
Thou only art holy :” if there were truth in that: 
“How quiet it is!”’ he said, as they stopped # 
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leave him. It was,—a breathless quiet ; the great | stood, with all the power of his “ divine soul” in his - | 


streets of the town behind them were shrouded in | will, and told her,—he,—a man,—that he put away 
snow ; the hills, the moors, the prairie swept off | her love from him then, forever! He spared him- 
into the skyless dark, a grey and motionless sea lit | self nothing, slurred over nothing, spurned himself, 
by a low watery moon. ‘The very earth listens,’ | as it were, for the meanness, in which he had 
he said. he ee _wallowed that night. How firm he had been! how 

és Listens for what ? said the literal old Doctor. | kind! how masterful !— pluming himself on his 

“TI think it listens always,” said Vandyke, his man’s strength, while he held her in his power as one 
eye on fire. “For its King—that shall be. Not might hold an insect, played with her shrinking 
as He came before. It has not long to wait now: , woman’s nature, and trampled it under his feet, 
the New Year is not far off.” coldly and quietly! She was in his way, and he 

“ve no faith in holding your hands, waiting | bad put her aside. \How the fine subtile spirit had 
for it; nor have you either, Charley,” growled | risen up out of its agony of shame, and scorned 
Knowles. “There’s an infernal lot of work tobe him! How it had flashed from the puny frame 
done before it comes, I fancy. Here, let me light | standing there in the muddy road despised and 
my cigar.” _jeered at, and calmly judged him! He might go 

Holmes bade them good-night, laughing, and | from her as he would, toss her off like a worn-out 
struck into the by-road through the hills. He | plaything, but he could not blind her: let him put 
shook hands with Vandyke before he went,—a | on what face he would to the world, whether they 
thing he scarce ever did with anybody. Knowles | called him a master among men, or a miser, or, as 
noticed it, and, after he was out of hearing, mum- | Knowles did to-night after he turned away, a scoun- 
bled out some sarcasm at “a minister of the gospel drel, this girl laid her little hand on his soul with 
consorting with a cold, silent scoundrel like that!” | an utter recognition: she alone. “She knew him 
Vandyke listened to his scolding in his usual lazy for a better man than he knew himself that night:” 
way, and they went back into town. he remembered the words. 

The road Holmes took was rutted deep with| The night was growing murky and bitingly cold: 
wagon-wheels, not easily travelled; he walked there was no prospect on the snow-covered hills, 
slowly therefore, being weak, stopping now and then or the rough road at his feet with its pools of 
to gather strength. He had not counted the hours ice-water, to bring content into his face, or the 
until this day, to be balked now by a little loss of | dewy light into his eyes; but they came there, 
blood. The moon was nearly down before he | slowly, while he sat. thinking. Some old thought 
reached the Cloughton hills: he turned there into | was stealing into his brain, perbaps, fresh and 
a narrow path which he remembered well. Now warm, like a soft spring air,— some hope of the 
and then he saw the mark ofa little shoe in the | future, in which this child-woman came close to 
snow,—looking down at it with a hot panting in| him, and near. It was an idle dream, only would 
his veins, and a strange flash in his eye, as he | taunt him when it was over, but he opened his arms 
walked on steadily. ‘ to it: it was an old friend; it had made him once 

There was a turn in the path at the top of the | a purer and better man than he could ever be again. 
hill, a sunken wall, with a broad stone from which | A warm, happy dream, whatever it may have been: 
the wind had blown the snow. This was the place. | the rugged, sinister face grew calm and sad, as the 
He sat down on the stone, resting. Just there she | faces of the dead change when loving tears fall on 
had stood, clutching her little fingers behind her, | them. 
when he came up and threw back her hood to look He sighed wearily: the homely little hope was 
in her face : how pale and worn it was, even then! | fanning into life stagnant depths of desire and pur- 
He had not looked at her to-night: he would not, | pose, stirring his resolute ambition. Tvo late ? 
if he had been dying, with those men standing | Was it too late? Living or dead she was his, 
there. He stood alone in the world with this little | though he should never see her face, by some sub- 
Margret. How those men had carped, and criticised | tile power that had made them one, he knew not 
her, chattered of the duties of her soul! Why, it; when nor how. He did not reason now,—aban- 
was his, it was his own, softer and fresher. There | doned himself, as morbid men only do, to this 
was not a glance with which they followed the weak | delirious hope fora home, and cheerful warmth, and 
little body in its poor dress that he had not seen, | this woman’s love fresh and eternal: a pleasant 
ond savagely resented. They measured her | dream at first, to be put away at pleasure. But it 
strength ? counted how long bones and blood | grew bolder, touched under-deeps in his nature of 
would last in their House of Refuge ? There was | longing and intense passion ; all that he knew or 
not a morsel of her flesh that was not pure and | felt of power or will, of craving effort, of success in 
holy in his eyes. His Margret ? He chafed with the world, drifted into this dream, and became one 
an intolerable fever to make her his, but for one with it. He stood up, his vigorous frame starting 
instant, as she had been once. Now, when it was too into a nobler manhood, with the consciousness of 
late. For he went back over every word he had right,—with a willed assurance, that, the first vic- 
spoken that night, forcing himself to go through tory gained, the others should follow. 

With it,—every cold, poisoned word. It wasa fit-| It was late; he must go on; he had not meant 
ting penance. “There is no such thing as love in to sit idling by the road-side. He went through 





real life:’’ he had told her that! How he had | the fields, his heavy step crushing the snow, dry | 


— 
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heat in his blood, his eye intent, still, until he 


came within sight of the farm-house ; then he went | 


on, cool] and grave, in his ordinary port. 
The house was quite dark ; only a light in one 
of the lower windows —the library, he thought. 


The broad field he was crossing sloped down to the | 


house, so that, as he came nearer, he saw the little 
room quite plainly i in the red glow of the fire with- 
in, the curtains being undrawn. He had a keen 
eye; did not fail to see the marks of poverty about 


the place, the gateless fences, even the bare rocm | 


with its worn and patched carpet: 
with a triumphant gleam of satisfaction. There 
was a black shadow passing and repassing the win- 
dows: he waited a moment looking at it, then came 


noted it all 


more slowly towards them, intenser heats smoul-| 
dering in his face. He would not surprise her ; she. 


should be as ready as he was for the meeting. If 


she ever put her pure hand in his again, it should | 
“her very eye-light is ruled by decorum ; 


machine, for work. 


be freely done, and of her own good-will. 
She saw him as he came up on the porch, and 


stopped, looking out, as if bewildered,—then resu- | 


What it cost her to 


med her walk, mechanically. | 
her face did not 


see him again he could not tell: 
alter. It was lifeless and schooled, the eyes look- 
ing straight forward always, indifferently. W as 
this his work ? If he had killed her outright, 
would have been better than this. 

The windows were low: it had been his old 
habit to go in through them, and he now went up | 
to one unconsciously. As he opened it, he saw | 
her turn away for an instant ; 
him, entirely tranquil, the clear fire shedding a | 


still glow over the room, no cry or shiver of pain to | ingly. 


show how his coming broke open the old wound. 


She smiled even, when he leaned against the win- | was near at hand. 


dow, with a careless welcome. 
Holmes stopped confounded. 
him, this. If you know a man’s nature, you | 
comprehend why. The bitterest reproach, or a| 
proud contempt, would have been less galling than 
this gentle indifference. His hold had slipped | 
from off the woman, he believed. A moment be- 
fore he had remembered how he had held her in 
his arms, touched her cold lips, and then flung her 
off,—he had remembered it, every nerve shrinking 
with remorse and unutterable tenderness: now ty 
The utter quiet of her face told more than words | 


Tt did not suit | 





could do. She did not love him; he was nothing 
to her. Then love was a lie. A moment before 


he could have humbled himself in her eyes as low 
as he lay in his own, and accepted her pardon as a 
necessity of her enduring, faithful nature: now, 
the whole strength of the man sprang into rage, and 
mad desire of conquest 

Ile came gravely across the room, holding out | 
his hand with his old quiet control. She might 
be cold and grave as he, but underneath he knew 
there was a thwarted, hungry spirit, —a strong, 
fine spirit as dainty Ariel. He would sting it to 
life, and tame it: it was his. 


and ealm. 


_a sort of shudder in his pow erful frame. 


— 


on the mantel-shelf, looking down with a cynical 
sneer. 

“Ts that the welcome ? Why, there are a thon. 
sand greetings for this time of love and good words 
you might have chosen. Besides, I have come 
back ill and poor,—a beggar perhaps. How do 
women receive such,—generous women? Is there 
no etiquette ¢ no hand-shaking ? nothing more? 
remembering that I was once — not indifferent to 
rou. 

' He laughed. She stood still and grave as before. 

“Why, Margret, I have been down near death 
since that night.” 

He thought her lips grew grey, but she looked 
up clear and steady. 

“Tam glad you did not die. Yes, I ean say 
that. As for hand-shaking , my ideas may be pecu- 
liar as your own.” 

She measures her words,” he said, as to himself; 
she is a 
She has swept her child’s 
heart clean of anger and revenge, even scorn for 
the wretch that sold himself for money. There 
was nothing else to sweep out, was there ? ’’—bit- 


| terly, —“ no friendships, such as weak women 


nurse and coddle into being,—or love, that they 


it live in, and die for sometimes, in a silly way?” 


‘“ Unmanly !” 

‘No, not unmanly. Margret, let us be serious 
It is no time to trifle or wear masks, 
That has passed between us which leaves no room 


then she waited for | fur sham courtesies.”’ 


“There needs 2 aps his eye unflinch- 
‘Tam ready to meet you and hear your 
| good- by. Dr. Knowles told me your marriage 
I knew you would come, Ste- 
phen. You did before.” 

He winced,—the more that her 
clear of pain. 

“Why should I come? To show you what sort 
of a heart I have sold for money? Why, you 
think you know, little Margret. You can reckon 
up its deformity, its worthlessness, on your cool 
fingers. You could tell the serene and gracious 
lady who is chaffering for it what a bargain she has 

made,—that there is not in it one spark of manly 
honour or true love. Don’t venture too near it in 
your coldness and prudence. It has tiger passions 
I will not answer for. Give me your hand, and 
feel how it pants like a hungry fiend. It will have 
food, Margret.” 

She drew aw ay the hand he grasped, and stood 
back in the shadow. 

‘What is it to me? 


voice was so 


in the same measured 


voic 2. 


Holmes wiped the cold drops from his forehead, 
He stood 


a moment looking into the fire, his head dropped on 


| his arm. 


‘Let it be so,” he said at last, quietly. ‘* The 
worn old heart can gnaw on itself a little longer. 


“1 thought you would come, Stephen,” she said, | I have no mind to w himper over pain.’ 


simply, motioning him to a chair. 


Could this automaton be Margret ? He leaned 


Something that she saw on the dark sardonic 
face, as the red gleams lighted it, made her start 
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trolling herself, she stood silent. He had not seen 


and darkened, the crackling wood breaking the 
dead silence of the room. 


“Jt does not maitter,”’ he said, raising his head, | 


laying his arm over his strong chest unconsciously, 
as if to shut in all complaint. “I had an idle 
fancy that it would be good on this Christmas night 
to bare the secrets hidden in here to you,—to suf- 
fer your pure eyes to probe the sorest depths: I 
thought perhaps they would have a blessing power. 
It was an idle fancy. What is my want or crime 
to you?” 

The answer came slowly, but it did come. 

“ Nothing to me.” 

She tried to meet the gaunt face looking down 
on her with its proud sadness,—did meet it at last 
with her meek eyes. 

“No, nothing to you. There is no need that I 


should stay longer, is there? You made ready to | 


meet me, and have gone through your part well.” 
“Tt is no part. 1 speak God’s truth to you asI 
can.” 


“Tknow. There is nothing more for us to say | 


5 


to each other in this world, then, except good-night. | 
Words—polite words—are bitterer than death, | 


sometimes. If ever we happen to meet, that cour- 
teous smile on your face will be enough to speak— 
God’s truth for you. Shall we say good-night 
now f” 

“Tf you will.” 

She drew farther into the shadow, leaning on a 
chair. 

He stopped, some sudden thought striking him. 

“T have a whim,” he said, dreamily, “that I 
would like to satisfy. It would be a trifle to you: 
will you grant it?—for the sake of some old happy 
day, long ago ?” 

She put her hand up to her throat; then it fell 
again. | 

“ Anything you wish, Stephen,” she said, gravely. 

“Yes. Come nearer, then, and let me see what 
[have lost. A heart so cold and strong as yours 
need not fear inspection. I have a fancy to look 
into it, for the last time.’’ 

She stood motionless and silent. 

“ Come,”—softly,—* there is no hurt in your 
heart that fears detection ?” 

She came out into the full light, and stood before 
him, pushing back the hair from her forehead, that 
he might see every wrinkle, and the faded, lifeless 
eyes. It was a true woman's motion, remembering 
even then to scorn deception. The light glowed 
brightly in her face, as the slow minutes ebbed 
Without a sound: she only saw his face in shadow, 
with the fitful gleam of intolerable meaning in his 
eyes. Her own quailed and fell. 

“Does it hurt you that I should even look at 
you?” he said, drawing back. “ Why, even the 
“ainted dead suffer us to come near them after they 
have died to us,—to touch their hands, to kiss their 
“ps, to find what look they left in their faces for 
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convulsively, as if she would go to him; then con- | us. Be patient, for the sake of the old time. My 
/ whim is not satisfied vet.” 

the movement,—or if he saw, did not heed it. He ’ 
did not care to tame her now. The firelight flashed | 


“T am patient.” 
Tell me something of yourself, to take with me 


| when I go, for the last time. Shall I think of you 


as happy in these days ?”’ 

“lam contented,’—the words oozing from her 
'white lips in the bitterness of truth. “I asked 
God, that night, to show me my work ; and I think 

He has shown it tome. Ido not complain. It is 
& great work.” 
“Ts that all?” he demanded, fiercely. 
“No, not all. It pleases me to feel I havea 
warm home, and to help to keep it cheerful. When 
my father kisses me at night, or my mother says, 
_* God bless you, child,’ I know that is enough, that 
I ought to be happy.” 
| The old clock in the corner hummed and ticked 
| through the deep silence, like the humble voice of 
_the home she toiled to keep warm, thanking her, 
_ comforting her. 
“Once more,” as the light grew stronger on her 
face,—* will you look down into your heart that 
you have given tothis great work, and tell me what 
you see there? Dare you do it, Margret ?” 

“| dare do it,”’—but her whisper was husky. 

* Go on,”’ 

He watched her more as a judge would a crimi- 
‘nal, as she sat before him: she struggled weakly 
_under the power of his eye, not meeting it. He 
waited relentless, seeing her face slowly whiten, 
her limbs shiver, her bosom heave. 
| “Let me speak for you,” he said at last. “I 
know who once filled your heart to the exclusion 

of all others: it is no time for mock shame. I 


know it was my hand that held the very secret of 


your being. Whatever | may have been, you loved 
me, Margret. Will you say that now?” 

“T loved you,—once.”’ 
| Whether it were truth that nerved her, or self- 
' delusion, she was strong now to utter it all. 

“You love me no longer, then ?”’ 

“T love you no longer.”’ 
| She did not look at him; she was conscious only 
‘of the hot fire wearing her eyes, and the vexing 
click of the clock. After a while he bent over her 
silently,—a manly, tender presence. 

“When love goes once,” he said, “ it never re- 
turns. Did youeay it was gone, Margret ?” 

One effort more, and Duty would be satisfied. 

‘It is gone.” 

In the slow darkness that came to her she 
covered her face, knowing and hearing nothing. 
When she looked up, Holmes was standing by the 
window, with his face toward the grey fields. It 
was a long time before he turned and came to 
her. 

“ You have spoken honestly: it is an old fashion 
of yours. You believed what you said. Let me 
also tell you what you call God's truth, for a mo- 
ment, Margret. It will not do you harm.’’—He 
spoke gravely, solemnly.—* When you loved me 
long ago, selfish, erring as I was, you fulfilled the 
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law of your nature; when you put that love out of 
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your heart, you make your duty a tawdry sham, 
and your life alie. Listen to me. I am calm.” 


_ back to love and smiles again. 


It was calmness that made her tremble as she 


had not done before, with a strange suspicion of the the deep, tearless sobs that shook her breast : he 


truth flashing on her. That she, casing herself in 
her pride, her conscious righteousness, hugging 
her new-found philanthropy close, had sunk to a 
depth of awed! 

knew nothing. Nobler than she; half angry as 
she felt that, sitting at his feet, looking up. He 
knew it, too ; the grave judging voice told it ; he 
had taken his rightful place. Just, as only a man 
can be, in his judgment of himself and her: her 
love that she had prided herself with, seemed weak 
ond drifting, brought into contact with this cool 
integrity of meaning. 
humbled before him. Women have strange fancies, 
sometimes. 

“ You have deceived yourself,’ he said : 
you try to fill your heart with this work, you serve | 
neither your God nor your fellow-man. You tell | 
me,” stooping close to her, ‘that Iam nothing to 
you: you believe it, poor child! There is not a 
line on your face that does not prove it false. I 
have keen eyes, Margret ! ’’—He laughed.—“ You 
have wrung this love of your heart: ? If it were 
easy to do, did it need to wring with it every 
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sO ss he had tormented her, waiting to be coaxed 
The hard man’s eyes 
filled with tears as he thought of it. He watcheq 


had wounded her to death,—his bonny Margret ! 


y selfishness, of which this man | 


I think she was glad to be | 


“¢ when | 


| 


sparkle of pleasure and grace out of your life! | 


Your very hair is gathered out of your sight: you 
feared to remermber how my hand had touched it ? 
Your dress is stingy and ‘hard ; 
eyes, your mouth under rule, So hard it was to 
force yourself into an old worn-out woman! Oh, 
Margret ! Margret!” 

She moaned under her breath. 

“ T notice trifles, child! Yonder, in that cor- 
ner, used to stand the desk where I helped you 
with your Latin. How you hated it! Do you 
remember ? ”’ 

“ T remember.” 

“Tt always stood there : it is gone now. 
side of the gate there was that elm I planted, and 
you promised to water while Iwasgone. It is cut 
down now by the roots.” 

“ T had it done, Stephen.” 

“Tknow. Do you know why? Because you 
love me: because you do not dare to think of me, 
you dare not trust yourself to look at the tree that 
1 had planted.” 

She started up with a cry, and ‘stood there in the 
old way, her fingers catching at each other. 

“Tt is cruel,—let me go!”’ 

“It 1s not cruel.’ "He ¢ caine up closer to her.— 
* You think you do not love me, and see what I 
have made you! Look at the torpor of this face,— 
the dead, frozen eyes! It is a ‘nightmare death 
in life.’ Good God, to think that 1 bave done 
this! To think of the countless days of agony, the 
nights, the years of solitude that have brought her 
to “this,—little Margret !”’ 

He paced the floor, slowly. 
low stool, leaning her head on her hands. The 
little figure, the bent head, the quivering chin 
brought up her childhood to him. She used to sit 


She sat down ona 


your step, your. 


She was like a dead thing now: what need to tor- 
ture her longer? Let him be manly and go out to 
his solitary life, taking the remembrance ‘of what 
he had done with him for company. He rose un- 
certainly,—then came to her: was that the way to 
leave her ? ; 

“Tam going, Margret,” he whispered, “ but 
let me tell youa story before I go,—a Christmas 
story, say. It will not touch you,—it is too late 
to hope for that,—but it is right that you should 
hear it.” 

She looked up wearily. 

“ As you will, Stephen.” 

Whatever impulse drove the.man to speak words 
that he knew were useless, made him stand back 
from her, as though she were something he was 
untit to touch : the words dragged from him slowly, 

“TT had a curious dream to-night, Margret,—a 
waking dream : only a clear vision of what had been 
once. Do you remember—the old time ?”’ 

What disconnected rambling was this? Yet 
the girl understood it, looked into the low fire 
with ‘sad, listening eyes. 

“Long ago. That was a free, strong life that 
opened before us then, little one —betore you and 
me? Do you remember the Christmas before I 
went away ? I had a strong arm and a hungry 
brain to go out into the w orld with, then. Some- 
thing better, too, | had. A purer self than was 
born with me came late in life, and nestled in my 


heart. Margret, there was no fresh loving thought 
in my brain tor God or man that did not grow from 


5 


my love of vou; there was nothing noble or kindly 


Out- | 


owed you mine. 


in my nature that did not flow into that love, and 
deepen there. I was your master too. I held my own 
soul by no diviner right than I held your love and 
I understand it, now, when it is 
too late.’’—He wiped the cold drops from his face. 

‘“ Now do you know whether it is remorse I feel, 


when I think how I put this purer self away,— 


who dare not love : 


how I went out triumphant in my inhuman, greedy 
brain,—how I resolved to know, to be, to trample 
under foot all weak love or homely pleasures ! ie 
have been punished. Let those years go. I think, 
sometimes, I came near to the nature of F the damned 
I would not. It was then I 
hurt you, Margret,—to the death: your true life 
lay in me, @38 mine in you. 

He had gone on drearily, as though holding col- 
loquy with himself, as though great years of mean- 
ing surged up and filled the broken words. It 
may have been thus with the girl, for her face 
deepened as she listened. For the first time for 
many long days tears welled up into her eyes, and 
rolled between her fingers unheeded. 

“T came through the streets to-night baffled in 
life,—a mean man that might have been noble,— 
all the years wasted that had gone before,—disap- 
pointed, —with nothing to hope for but time to 
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work humbly and atone for the wrongs I had done. 
When I lay yonder, my soul on the coast of eter- 
nity, I resolved to atone for every selfish deed. I 
had no thought of happiness ; God knowsI had no 
hope of it. I had wronged you most: I could not 
die with that wrong unforgiven.” 

“Unforgiven, Stephen ?”’ she sobbed ; “1 for- 
gave it long ago?” 

He looked at her a moment, then by some effort 
choked down the word he would have spoken, and 
went on with his bitter confession. 

“T came through the crowded town a homeless, 
solitary man, on the Christmas eve when love 
comes to every man. If ever I had grown sick for 
a word or touch from the one soul to whom alone 
mine was open, I thirsted for it then. The better 
part of my nature was crushed out, and flung 
away with you, Margret. I cried for it,—I wanted 
help to be a better, purer man. I need it now. 
And so,” he said, with a smile that hurt her more 
than tears, ‘‘ 1 came to my good angel, to tell her 
I had sinned and repented, that I had made humble 
plans for the future, and asked her God knows 
what I would have asked her then! She had for- 
gotten me,—she had another work to do!”’ 

She wrung her hands with a helpless cry. 
Holmes went to the window: the dull waste of 
snow looked to him as hopeless and vague as his 
own life. 

“]T have deserved it,’? he muttered to himself. 
“Tt is too late to amend.” 

Some light touch thrilled his arm. 

“Ts it too late, Stephen ?” whispered a childish 
voice. 

The strong man trembled, looking at the little 
dark figure standing near him. 

“We were both wrong: I have been untrue, 
selfish. More than you. Stephen, help me to be 
a better girl; let us be friends again.” 

She went back unconscionsly to the old words of 


their quarrels long ago. He drew back. 











“Do not mock me,” he gasped. “I suffer, Mar- | 


gret. Do not mock me with more courtesy.” 
“I do not; let us be friends again.” 


She was crying like a penitent child; her face | 
was turned away; love, pure and deep, was in her | 


eves, 

The red fire-light grew stronger; the clock 
hushed its noisy ticking to hear the story. Holmes’s 
pale lip worked: what was this coming to him? 
His breast heaved, a dry heat panted in his veins, 
his deep eyes flashed fire. 

“If my little friend comes to me,” he said, in a 
smothered voice, “there is but one place for her, 
her soul with my soul, her heart on my heart.” — 
He opened his arms.—‘ She must rest her head 
here. My little friend must be—my wife.’ 

She looked into the strong, haggard face, — a 
smile crept out on her own, arch and debonair like 
that of old time. 

“Tam tired, Stephen,” she whispered, and softly 
laid her head down on his breast. 

The red fire-light flashed into a glory of crimson 
through the room, about the two figures standing 
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motionless there,—shimmered down into awe- 
struck shadow: who heeded it? The old clock 
ticked away furiously, as if rejoicing that weary 
days were over for the pet and darling of the house : 
nothing else broke the silence. Without the deep 
night paused, grey, impenetrable. Did it hope that 
far angel-voices would break its breathless hush, as 

nee on the fields of Juda, to usher in Christmas 
morn? A hush, in air, and earth, and sky, of 
waiting hope, of a promised joy. Down there in 
the farm-window two human hearts had given the 
joy a name; the hope throbbed into being: the 

hearts touching each other beat in a slow, full chord 
of love as pure in God’s eyes as the song the an- 
gels sang, and as sure a promise of the Christ that 
is tocome. For ever,—not even death would part 
them; he knew that, holding her closer, looking 
down into her face. 

What a pale little face it wes! Through the 
intensest heat of his passion the sting touched 
him. Some instinct made her glance up at him, 
with a keen insight, seeing the morbid gloom that 
was the man’s sin, in his face. She lifted her head 
from his breast, and when he stooped to touch her 
lips, she shook herself free, laughing carelessly. 
Alas, Stephen Holmes! you will have little time 
for morbid questionings in those years to come: her 
cheerful work was begun: no more self-devouring 
reveries: your very pauses of silent content and 
love will be rare and well-earned. No more tranced 
raptures for to-night,—let to-morrow bring what 
it would. 

“You do not seem to find your purer self al- 
together perfect ?’’ she demanded. *‘‘1I think the 
pale skin hurts your artistic eve, or the frozen 
eyes,—which is it ? ” 

"© They have thawed into brilliant fire, — some- 
thing looks at me half-yielding*and half-defiant,— 
you know that, you vain child! But, Margret, 
nothing ean atone’’————- 

He stopped. 

“Yes, stop. That is right, Stephen. Remorse 
grows maudlin when it goes into words,” laughing 
again at his astounded look. 

He took her hand,—a dewy, healthy hand,—the 
very touch of it meant action and life, 
| © What if I say, then,” he*said, earnestly, “ that 

I do not find my angel perfect, be the fault mine 
or hers? The child Margret, with her sudden 
tears, and laughter, and angry heats, is gone,—! 
killed her, I think,—gone long ago. I will {not 
take in place of her this worn, pale ghost, who 
wears clothes as chilly as if she came from the dead, 
and stands alone, as ghosts do.”’ 

She stood a little way off, her great brown eyes 
flashing with tears. It was sojistrange [a joy to 
find herself cared for, when she had believed she 
was old and hard: the very idle jesting made her 
youth and happiness real to her. Holmes saw that 
with his quick tact. He flung playfully a (crimson 
shawl that lay there about her white neck. 

“ My wife must suffer her life to flush out in 
gleams of colour and light: her cheeks{must; hint 
at a glow within, as yours do now. I will have 
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your heart, you make your duty a tawdry sham, 
and your lifealie. Listen to me. I am calm.” 


had not done before, with a strange suspicion of the 


her new-found philanthropy close, had sunk to a 
depth of dizessd! 

knew nothing. Nobler than she; half angry as 
she felt that, sitting at his feet, looking up. He 
knew it, too ; the grave judging voice told it ; he 
had taken his rightful place. Just, as only a man 
can be, in his judgment of himself and her: her 
love that she had prided herself with, seemed weak 
ond drifting, brought into contact with this cool 


integrity of meaning. I think she was glad to be | 


humbled before him. Women have strange fancies, 
sometimes. 

“ You have deceived yourscif,’ he said: “ when 
you try to fill your heart with this work, you serve 


neither your God nor ycur fellow-man. You tell | 


me,” stooping close to her, “that Iam nothing to 


you: you believe it, poor child! There is not a. 
line on your face that does not prove it false. I | 


have keen eyes, Margret !’’—He laughed.—*“ You 
« 4 ee) 


easy to do, did it need to wring with it every 


feared to remember how my hand had touched it ? 
Your dress is stingy and hard; your step, your 
eyes, your mouth under rule. So hard it was to 
force yourself into an old worn-out woman! Oh, 
Margret ! Margret! ”’ 

She moaned under her breath. 

“T notice trifles, child! Yonder, in that cor- 
ner, used to stand the desk where I helped you 
with your Latin. How you hated it! Do you 
remember ? ”’ 

“T remember.” 


“Tt always stood there : it is gone now. Out-— 
side of the gate there was that elm I planted, and | 


you promised to water while I wasgone. It is cut 
down now by the roots.”’ 

“ T had it done, Stephen.” 

“Tknow. Do you know why? Because you 
love me: because you do not dare to think of me, 
you dare not trust yourself to look at the tree that 
1 had planted.”’ 

She started up with a cry, and ‘stood there in the 
old way, her fingers catching at each other. 

“Tt is cruel,—let me go!” 

“Tt is not cruel.’’—He came up closer to her.— 
“ You think you do not love me, and see what I 
have made you! Look at the torpor of this face,— 
the dead, frozen eyes! It is a ‘nightmare death 
in life.’ Good God, to think that I have done 
this! To think of the countless days of agony, the 
nights, the years of solitude that have brought her 
to this,—little Margret ! ”’ 

He paced the floor, slowly. She sat down on a 
low stool, leaning her head on her hands. The 
little figure, the bent head, the quivering chin 
brought up her childhood to him. She used to sit 


y selfishness, of which this man | 
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so when he had tormented her, waiting to be coaxeq 


_ back to love and smiles again. The hard man’s eyes 
It was calmness that made her tremble as she 


filled with tears as he thought of it. He watcheg 


the deep, tearless sobs that shook her breast : he 
truth flashing on her. That she, casing herself in | 
her pride, her conscious righteousness, hugging | 


had wounded her to death,—his bonny Margret! 
She was like a dead thing now: what need to tor. 
ture her longer? Let him be manly and go out to 
his solitary life, taking the remembrance of what 
he had done with him for company. He rose up. 
certainly,—then came to her: was that the way to 
leave her ? ; 

“Tam going, Margret,” he whispered, “ but 
let me tell you a story before I go,—a Christmas 
story, say. It will not touch you,—it is too late 
to hope for that,—but it is right that you should 
hear it.” 

She looked up wearily. 

‘As you will, Stephen.”’ 

Whatever impulse drove the.man to speak words 
that he knew were useless, made him stand back 
from her, as though she were something he was 
untit to touch : the words dragged from him slowly, 

“T had a curious dream to-night, Margret,—a 
waking dream : only a clear vision of what had been 


‘once. Do you remember—the old time ?”’ 
have wrung this love of your heart? If it were | 


What disconnected rambling was this? Yet 


ithe girl understood it, looked into the low fire 
sparkle of pleasure and grace out of your life! | 
Your very hair is gathered out of your sight: you | 


with sad, listening eyes. 
“Long ago. That was a free, strong life that 


opened before us then, little one,—before’ you and 
me? Do you remember the Christmas before I 


went away ? [I had a strong arm and a hungry 
brain to go out into the world with, then. Some- 
thing better, too, I had. A purer self than was 
born with me came late in life, and nestled in my 
heart. Margret, there was no fresh loving thought 


. . . . 5 
in my brain for God or man that did not grow from 


_my love of you; there was nothing noble or kindly 


in my nature that did not flow into that love, and 
deepenthere. I was your master too. I held my own 
soul by no diviner right than I held your love and 
owed you mine. I understand it, now, when it 1s 
too late.”’-—He wiped the cold drops from his face. 
—‘* Now do you know whether it 1s remorse I feel, 


when I think how I put this purer self away,— 


how I went out triumphant in my inhuman, greedy 
brain,—how I resolved to know, to be, to trample 
under foot all weak love or homely pleasures? | 


_have been punished. Let those years go. I think, 


sometimes, I came near to the nature of the damned 


who dare not love: I would not. It was then I 


hurt you, Margret,—to the death: your true life 
lay in me, as mine in you.” 

He had gone on drearily, as though holding col- 
loquy with himself, as though great years of mean- 
ing surged up and filled the broken words. It 
may have been thus with the girl, for her face 
deepened as she listened. For the first time for 
many long days tears welled up into her eyes, and 
rolled between her fingers unheeded. 

‘“‘T came through the streets to-night baffled in 
life,—a mean man that might have been noble,— 
all the years wasted that had gone before,—disap- 
pointed,—with nothing to hope for but time to 
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work humbly and atone for the wrongs I had done. 
When I lay yonder, my soul on the coast of eter- 
nity, I resolved to atone for every selfish deed. I 
had no thought of happiness ; God knows I had no 
hope of it. I had wronged you most: I could not 
die with that wrong unforgiven.” 

“Unforgiven, Stephen ?”? she sobbed ; “I for- 

ve it long ago?” 

He looked at her a moment, then by some effort 
choked down the word he would have spoken, and 
went on with his bitter confession. 

“T came through the crowded town a homeless, 
solitary man, on the Christmas eve when love 
comes to every man. If ever I had grown sick for 
a word or touch from the one soul to whom alone 
mine was open, I thirsted for it then. The better 
part of my nature was crushed out, and flung 
away with you, Margret. I cried for it—I wanted 
help to be a better, purer man. I need it now. 
And so,” he said, with a smile that hurt her more 
than tears, ““I came to my good angel, to tell her 
I had sinned and repented, that I had made humble 
plans for the future, and asked her 
what I would have asked her then! She had for- 
gotten me,—she had another work to do!” 

She wrung her hands with a helpless cry. 
Holmes went to the window: the dull waste of 
snow looked to him as hopeless and vague as his 
own life. 

“] have deserved it,’ he muttered to himself. 
“Tt is too late to amend.” 

Some light touch thrilled his arm. 

“Ts it too late, Stephen ?” whispered a childish 
voice, 

The strong man trembled, looking at the little 
dark figure standing near him. 

“We were both wrong: I have been untrue, 
selfish. More than you. Stephen, help me to be 
a better girl; let us be friends again.” 





She went back unconscionsly to the old words of , 


co. He drew back. 


their quarrels long ag 


“Do not mock me,” he gasped. “I suffer, Mar- | 


gret. Do not mock me with more courtesy.” 
“T do not; let us be friends again.”’ 


She was crying like a penitent child; her face 


was turned away; love, pure and deep, was in her 
eyes, _. 

The red fire-light grew stronger; the clock 
hushed its noisy ticking to hear the story. Holmes’s 
pale lip worked: what was this coming to him ? 
His breast heaved, a dry heat panted in his veins, 
his deep eyes flashed fire. 

“If my little friend comes to me,” he said, in a 
smothered voice, “there is but one place for her, 
—her soul with my soul, her heart on my heart.” — 
He opened his arms.—‘ She must rest her head 
here, My little friend must be—my wife.” 

She looked into the strong, haggard face, — a 
smile crept out on her own, arch and debonair like 
that of old time. 

“Tam tired, Stephen,” she whispered, and softly 
laid her head down on his breast. 

Che red fire-light flashed into a glory of crimson 
through the room, about the two figures standing 


God knows | 
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motionless there,—shimmered down into awe- 
struck shadow: who heeded it? The old clock 
ticked away furiously, as if rejoicing that weary 
days were over for the pet and darling of the house: 
nothing else broke the silence. Without the deep 
night paused, grey, impenctrable. Did it hope that 
far angel-voices would break its breathless hush, as 
once on the fields of Judea, to usher in Christmas 
morn? <A hush, in air, and earth, and sky, of 
waiting hope, of a promised joy. Down there ia 
the farm-window two human hearts had given the 
joy a name; the hope throbbed into being: the 
hearts touching each other beat in a slow, full chord 
of love as pure in God’s eyes as the song the an- 
gels sang, and as sure a promise of the Christ that 
is tocome. For ever,—not even death would part 
them; he knew that, holding her closer, looking 
down into her face. 

What a pale little face it was! Through the 
intensest heat of his passion the sting touched 
him. Some instinct made her glance up at him, 
with a keen insight, seeing the morbid gloom that 
was the man’s sin, in his face. She lifted her head 
from his breast, and when he stooped to touch her 
lips, she shook herself free, laughing carelessly. 
Alas, Stephen Holmes! you will have little time 
for morbid questionings in those years to come: her 
cheerful work was begun: no more self-devouring 


_reveries: your very pauses of silent content and 


love will be rare and well-earned. No more tranced 
raptures for to-night,—let to-morrow bring what 
it would. 

“You do not seem to find your purer self al- 
together perfect ?’’ she demanded. ‘1 think the 
pale skin hurts your artistic eve, or the frozen 
eves,—which is it ? ” 

"© They have thawed into brilliant fire, — some- 
thing looks at me half-yielding*and half-defiant,— 
you know that, you vain child! But, Margret, 
nothing can atone’’--——- 

Ile stopped. 

“Yes, stop. That is right, Stephen. Remorse 
grows maudlin when it goes into words,” laughing 
again at his astounded look. 

He took her hand,--a dewy, healthy hand,—the 
' very touch of it meant action and life, 

“ What if I say, then,” he*said, earnestly, “ that 
I do not find my angel perfect, be the fault mine 
or hers? The child Margret, with her sudden 
tears, and laughter, and angry heats, is gone,—I 
killed her, I think,—gone long ago. I will fnot 
take in place of her this worn, pale ghost, who 
wears clothes as chilly as if she came from the dead, 
and stands alone, as ghosts do.”’ 

She stood a little way off, her great brown eyes 
flashing with tears. It was soy strange ‘a joy to 
find herself cared for, when she had believed she 
was old and hard: the very idle jesting made her 
youth and happiness real to her. Holmes saw that 
with his quick tact. He flung playfully a (crimson 
shawl that lay there about her white neck. 

“ My wife must suffer her life to flush out in 
gleams of colour and light: her cheeks{must; hint 
at a glow within, as yours do now. I will have 
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no hard angles, no pallor, no uncertain memory of | 


pain in her life: it shall be perpetual summer.” 


He loosened her hair, and it rolled down about 


the bright, tearful face, shining in the red fire-light 
like a mist of tawny gold. 

“T need warmth and freshness and light: my wife 
shall bring them to me. She shall be no strong- 
willed reformer, standing alone: a sovereign fl 
with kind words for the world, who gives her hand 
only to that man whom she trusts, and keeps her 
heart and its secrets for me alone.” 

She paid no heed to him other than by a deep- 
ening colour ; the clock, however, grew tired of the 
long soliloquy, and broke in with an asthmatic 
warning as to the time of night. 

“There is midnight,”’ she said. ‘ You shall go, 
now, Stephen Holmes,—quick! before your soy- 
ereign lady fades, like Cinderella, into greyness 
and frozen eyes! ”’ 

When he was gone, she knelt down by her win- 
dow, remembering that night long ago,—free to 
sob and weep out her joy,—very sure that her 
Master had not forgotten to hear even a woman's 
prayer, and to give her her true work—very sure, 
—never to doubt again. There was a dark, sturdy 
figure pacing up and down the road, that she did 
not see. It was there when the night was over, 
and morning began to dawn. Christmas morning! 
he remembered,—it was something to him now! 
Never again a homeless, solitary man! You would 
think the man weak, if I were to tell you how this 
word “ home” had taken possession of him,—how 
he had planned out work through the long night : 
success to come, but with his wife nearest his heart, 
and the homely farm-house, and the old school- 
master in the centre of the picture. Such an 
humble castle in the air! Christmas morning 
was surely somethingto him. Yet, as the night 
passed, he went back to the years that had been 
wasted with an unavailing bitterness. He would not 
turn from the truth, that, with his strength of body 
and brain to command happiness and growth, his life 
had been a failure. I think it was first on that 
night that the story of the despised Nazarene came 
to him with a new meaning,—One who came to 
gather up these broken fragments of lives and save 
them with His own. But vaguely, though : Christ- 
mas-day as yet was to him the day when love came 
into the world. He knew the meaning of that. 
So he watched with an eagerness new to him the 
day-breaking. He could see Margret’s window, 
and a dim light in it: she would be awake, praying 
for him, no doubt. He pondered or that. Would 
you think Holmes weak, if he forsook the faith of 
Fichte, sometime, led by a woman’s hand? Think 
of the apostle of the positive philosopher’, and say 
no more. He could see a Aichoting light at dawn 
crossing the hall: he rememberd the old school- 
master’s habit well, — calling “Happy Christ- 
mas” at every door: he meant to go down there 


for breakfast, as he used to do, imagining how the | 
old man would wring his hands, with a “ Holloa! | 
oe ‘re welcome home, Stephen, boy!” and Mrs. | 


owth would bring out the jars of pine-apple pre- 


mii 
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serve which her sister sent her every year from the 
West Indies. Andthe Never mind what then 
Stephen Holmes was very much in love, and this 
Christmas-day had much to bring him. Yet it was 
with a solemn shadow on his face that he watched 
the dawn, showing that he grasped the awf,] 
meaning of this day that “brought love into the 
_world.” Through the clear, frosty night he could 
hear a low chime of distant bells shiver the air, 
hurrying faint and far to tell the glad tidings. He 
fancied that the dawn flushed warm to hear the 
story,—that the very earth should rejoice in its 
frozen depths, if it were true. If it were true !— 
if this passion in his heart were but a part of an 
all-embracing power, in whose clear depths the 
_world struggled vainly !—if it were true that this 
| Christ did come to make that love clear to us! 
There would be some meaning then in the old 
schoolmaster’s joy, in the bells wakening the city 
yonder, in even poor Lois’s thorough content in 
_this day,—for it would be, he knew, a thrice happy 
day to her. A strange story that of the Child 
coming into the world,—simple! He thought of 
it, watching, through his cold, grey eyes, how al! 
the fresh morning told it,—it was in the very air ; 
| thinking how its echo stole through the whole 
world,—how innumerahle children’s voices told it 
in eager laughter,—how even the lowest slave half- 
' smiled, on waking, to think it was Christmas-day, 
the day that Christ was born. He could hear from 
the church on the hill that they were singing again 
the old song of the angels. Did this matter to 
/him ? Did not he care, with the new throb in his 
heart, who was born this day ? There is no smile 
on his face as he listens to the words, ‘“‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill 
toward men ;”’ it bends lower,—lower only. But 
in his soul-lit eyes there are warm tears, and on 
his worn face a sad and solemn joy. 


(To be continued.) 
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DRESS AND THE DRESSED. 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 





Kine GEorGE THE THIRD was twenty-two years 
of age when he succeeded his grandfather in 1760. 
He reigned until 1820. Asa king his deeds may 
be open to criticism—as a man his character 1s 
irreproachable. Religion was the ruling principle 
of his mind, benevolence the main-spring of his 
actions. 


portioned, and must have contrasted with his queen, 
who was small, and by no means beautiful. 

What the queen wanted in personal advantage, 
was, however, made up in dignity of manner, for few 
courts were more remarkable for strict morality, 
| formality, and etiquette. 

Dress, of course, was carefully attended to, but 
we have no record of absurd extravagance or dis 
| gusting frivolity. The tub-hoop of former days w48 
_ gently subsiding into the quilted stiffened petticoat 





In person this king was tall, fair, and well-pro- - 
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and graceful saque, with its rufiled sleeves and 
folded train-like skirt. 
It would have been a beautiful costume but for 


the wonderful head gear which accompanied it; that 


little turret of hair towering up over a cushion and 
stiff with powder and pomatum, must have been sin- 
gularly unbecoming to any buta very beautiful face. 

Towards the close of the century these head 
dresses rather increased in size in consequence of 
our national propensity to follow French fashions. 
The beautiful but vain and unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette had, by the instrumentality of her 


milliner, one Mademoiselle Bertin, set a fashion | 
between them of a head dress so preposterous that | 
the wearer was necessitated to sit on the floor of | 


her carriage to contrive space for her monstrous 
coiffure, or otherwise to be conveyed with her head 
carefully lodged outside the door of the vehicle. 

Few, we believe, followed this hideous fashion to 
its extreme, and dire and dread were the conse- 
nee of even its partial adoption. 

ressed days before they were required for exhibi- 
tion, and rest in the interval could only be taken in 
a sitting posture, with a due and careful adjustment 
of the ingenious structure on cushions. 

But what will not the votaries of fashion endure 
for the attainment of their meaningless end, so often 
fraught with failure or poisoned by the pointed 
shafts of envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness? But, to continue, hats were in high vogue 
and in every variety of shape; some simple and 
elegant, others quaint and ugly, large and small, 
flat-crowned or steeple-crowned, plain or decorated. 
These were placed sometimes on the top of the 
head, sometimes coquettishly on one side. Hoods, 
top knots, and mob caps, moreover, were worn. 
By-and-by the elegant saque totally disappeared, the 
skirts collapsed somewhat; were slightly trimmed 
at the bottom; and over the bodice, bibs, tuckers, 
or a folded muslin kerchief, were the mode. 

The first years of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed a still further change in dress; in the place 
of the moderately full skirt we find a long clinging 
gown with remarkably tight sleeves, altogether so 
statuesque a style of drapery, that none, save the 
Most exquisite shapes, could ever have presented a 
decent appearance. Large masses of curled hair, 
moreover, took the place of the turret head dress 
before described. 

These massive curls fastened by an aigrette, had 


sembling a flower-pot, and called the flower-pot head- 
dress ; and a small affair, a kind of embryo bonnet, 
were all and each in vogue. Pelisses, open in front, 
mantles, and scarfs were worn. Massive curls had 
quite gone out, and corkscrews had come in. Tur- 
bans, feathers, and artificial flowers, were the rage ; 
coloured shoes, very long gloves, and necklaces, 
were moreover in high repute. So much for the 
ladies. The gentlemen must now have a few 
moments’ attention. 

The tie-wig, which had been so offensive to Queen 
Anne, had now degenerated into the pig-tail, and 
was constantly worn by good King George the 
Third, who, simple in his tastes, and unsophisti- 
cated in mind and manners, set an example of 
moderation worthy of all respect and attention. 

The cocked hat, knee breeches, and broad-flapped 
coats, were still worn by the gentlemen of this 
reign, who on festive occasions indulged in rich 


‘silken hose; handsome diamond shoe and knee 


Heads were | 


ito the end of the century. 





been one of the numerous “ modes”’ introduecd | 


towards the close of the former century by the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette of France. The 


buckles ; and dress coats of brilliant colour finely 
embroidered and lined with white satin. 

How long this rich and elegant style of dress 
remained in vogue we cannot quite say, probably 
vy. By-and-by a change 
took place, wigs were laid aside, the hair was 
frizzled, and in 1815 we have a totally altered and 
extremely unattractive style of dress. 


Long coats, trousers, hideous hats, and high stiff 


cravats, jabots, and bunches of seals dangling from 
the watch pocket, all and each make their appear- 
ance. It was an age of foppery and folly, of wine 
bibbing, and snuff taking. The dear “good old king” 
though alive, could scarcely be said to reign, and 
his immediate successor inherited none of his 
noble purity of conduct, or exquisite simplicity of 
manners. M. H. D. 


THE MONTHLY MIRROK 
OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 





Tue London season is drawing to an end: with the 


| closing of Parliament, and the departure of Her Majesty 


for Germany, we shall witness the conclusion of a 
season unexampled, perhaps, for brilliancy. Sunshine 
everywhere, and the best disposition, apparently, to 
make the most of it. The theatres are now deserted ; 
the “institutions” and “entertainments” must be 
content to make the best of it; even the Crystal Palace, 
with its manifold fascinations —its fountains, flower 
shows, fancy fairs, and fire engines—will have enough 
to do to hold its own when the universal epidemic has 


ew ” * . 
‘seized upon all London-born, and “They go” is still 


great political events of 1815 caused a general burst | 


and budding forth of fashion. 
. he waists of ladies’ dresses were generally of a 
different colour to the skirts ; and were, moreover, 


marvellously short, while the skirts became narrower | 


and more narrow. 


. . . . . : 

this period it would be vain indeed to describe— 
intricate contrivances between a boy’s cap and a 
turban, well set off with feathers—a structure re- 


i 


How ladies of fashion ever sat | 


in , inte | ‘ 
rae days must ever be a question of interest to | audiences; not one of those who have been fortunate 


their fair descendants. The out-door head gear of | 


j 


the cry. “Excursions” advertised on all hands, from 
Woodford at ls. to the Mediterranean at £49, offer a 
temptation which none seek to resist: the desire is 
contagious, and with the rush and scramble all seem 
to have in view but the one object—“ Anywhere, any- 
where, out of the world ’’—of London. 

Faust has been a success at both houses. Madame 
Ristori has made her mark on the memories of English 


enough to see will be likely soon to forget the queen 


of tragedy. At the Princess's Mdlle. Stella Colas, a 


i 


young French actress, has made a most triumphant 


| appearance in the character of Juliet; Mr. Walter 


i 
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Montgomery filling, with much credit, that of Romeo. 
At the Adelphi the Ghost, the whole ghost, and a mul- 
tiplicity of ghosts, is the great attraction ; nor are we 
surprised to learn that the ps gexec of Mr. Pepper's 
apparition across the channel appears to have been a 
decided success. The ghost was warmly received by 
the Parisians at the Théatre du Chatelét, where it takes 
a prominent part in the piece adapted from Miss 
Braddon’s novel of Aurora Floyd, Le Secret de Miss 
Aurore. By the way, our French neighbours are 
turning the tables on us lately in the matter of adapta- 
tions. Not many weeks since, the standing pieces in 





the dramatic world over the water were those drawn | 


from sources furnished by the prolific pen of the above- | his life,’ cannot fail to be interesting—the portion at 


named lady, and one no less justly famous, the author | 


of “ East Lynne.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have sailed for Australia, 
it is to be supposed to fresh fields and pastures new of 
triumph. 

At the Strand a comedy, by Mr. John Brougham, 
While there's Life there's Hope, has been attracting 
larger audiences than are usually gathered together 
under the shadow of the dog days, and when the best 
play that ever was written must fail by comparison 
with a green field or the waving extent of golden corn 
which is now giving promise of such luxuriant harvest. 

It is pleasant to learn that the state of trade and 
manufactures generally has improved ; Lancashire is, 
at least for the present, relieved of itsextremest pressure, 
and we may hope that, ere the severe weather sets in, 
some plan may be devised for enabling these patient 
and much-suffering peo to obtain that best of all 
possible succours— self-help. 

The fate of the Exhibition building is at length 
decided, and Rumour, for once, decidedly put at fault. 
Government has relinquished the contemplated pur- 
chase, and it now appears a settled fact that the build- 
ing will become the property of the Alexandra Park 
Company at Muswell Hill, where the monster erection 
is destined to serve the purposes both of ornamentation 
and usefulness. A great acquisition this park cannot fail 
to be to the inhabitants of Northern London : Clerken- 
well, Finsbury, Islington, and Marylebone, &c., &c., will 
henceforth associate agreeably the name of the amiable 
Princess with one great source of health, comfort, and 
enjoyment. 

e learn with satisfaction that there is to be an amal- 
gamation of the several committees which have been 
formed to do honour next year to the tercentenary of 
Shakspeare’s birth. The committee, which is composed 
of leading names in science, literature, and art, styles 
itself the National Shakespeare Committee, It pledges 
itself to conduct the tercentenary celebration in April 


next, and to raise a memorial statute of the poet in some | 


prominent part of London. 

The past month has not been remarkably prolific in 
literary works, One or two books of an interesting 
nature have ee not appertaining to the regions 
of fiction, though in no way inferior in point of amuse- 
ment and interest to the most thrilling of novels. O/d 
New Zealand is the title of one (London: Smith, Elder. 
and Co.) The author’styles himself a “Rakeha Maori ,” 
he was one of the first English settlers in New Zealand. 
The volume consists of a series of sketches of the life, 
manners, habits, and moralities of the natives; espe- 
cially does the writer dwell, and with some sadness at 
times, upon the degeneracy of the modern representa- 
tives of the Maori race. The book is brimful of in- 
terest, and may be safely taken as the companion of the 
solitary holiday-maker, without fear of its contents 
interfering with the due relaxation of mind or body. 

Another work, which, while proffering both amuse- 
ment and instruction to the reader, contains more of 
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the latter than may be acceptable to the season of the 
urely dolce far niente, is one of Thaddeus William 
arris, M.D. (London: Tribner and Co.) Jajurious 
Insects is a work more especially interesting to the ep. 
tomologist ; it treats chietly of the insects preying upon 
vegetation, and affords many useful hints on methods 
for suppressing their depredations. To the general 
reader at all inclined to be squeamish we would scarcely 
recommend a perusal of the book, in which he will not 
fail to be enlightened on matters of which he has not 
dreamed in his philosophy, and which are not caley- 
lated to add a zest to the enjoyment of the epicure. 
The Life of Victor Hugo, “related by a witness of 


present published, two volumes, brings us down to 


1841. 


South American life and adventure, in narrative, 
seem to possess a charm for every reader, and we can 
heartily recommend the two volumes, which claim our 
notice simultaneously, as among the best. South Anie- 
rican Sketches, by T. W. Hinchliff (Longmans’, and Wild 
Scenes in South America, by Don Ramon Paez (Sampson 
Low and Co). The first-named is especially written in 
an easy, modest, gentlemanly style, which at once re- 
commends it to the reader ; and though there is much 
which is wonderful, yet we find nothing which strains 
our capability of belief uneasily. With this speciality 
in the one writer the Don has nothing to do. His 
volume was written and got up in the United States it 
is true; but let us be charitable, and suppose that the 
greater share of the marvellous fell to the share of the 
bold Spaniard. Anyway the books are both capital 
reading, and the scenes which are therein represented 
are all but photographed on the mind of the reader. 

Apropos of photography, a new application has, it 
seems, been discovered for this wonderful art. It is 
mentioned in the Sydney Morning Herald, which thus 
describes the method followed by the inventor, M. 
Willeme :—“ A number of simultaneous photographs 
of a person is taken, and the outlines thus obtained 
are enlarged or reduced at will by the pantograph. 
With these data M. Willeme produces a statue, the 
exact likeness of the original, in any size, and in two 
days the person may call for his statuette in clay.’ 
Truly will wonders never cease ! 

Mankind in Many Ages. (London: Virtue and Co.) 
By Thamzen L. Von Oldekop. This volume is a 
neatly-arranged record of historical facts, dating from 
the earliest authenticated events down to 1861. Con- 
venient for reference and calculated to be of much 
service to those who have neglected or fallen back in 
their historical lore. 

We welcome with much pleasure a new edition of 
the well-known and widely-read little volume, Blind 
Amos, by the Rev. Paxton Hood, (London: S. W. 
Partridge.) The elegant style in which our old 
favourite is now set forth cannot fail to add a charm 
to its own intrinsic merits. 

A little pamphlet lies before us entitled the Bromley 
Papers ; comprising a series of sketches, or rather rav- 
dom thoughts, upon various subjects, ranging from 
‘*fast” young men to Bishop Colenso. The writer, 
Mr. Joseph Horner, is the author of some other pro- 
ductions, which are enumerated at the end of the 
pamphlet. , 

Mr. George Cruikshank’s fertile genius has again 
come before us in a fifty-page work, entitled A Dw- 
covery Concerning Ghosts, with a Rap at the Spur 
Rappers, by George Cruikshank. Illustrated with 9 
cuts, dedicated to the Ghost Club. (London: Arnold, 


| 86, Fleet Street.) The title is enough to make every 


| 


man possessed of a shilling send it off to procure 4 
copy of such a discovery. 
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THE STUDY OF THE FACE. 











WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF STEEL ENGRAVING, 


By Tromas 


W ooLnortn. 


(Continued from p. 149.) 





TYRANNY. 


THE SAME ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER AS IN 
PRIDE. 


very much after the manner it has been fashioned 
in it. In these preparatory schools we may trace 
the greater evil to indolence or neglect; in those 





TYRANNY, here represented as Pride with Ferocity, | 


while its parent Pride is represented as Pride with 
Contempt. | 
Ferocity in the eyes, opening wide with obtru- | 
sive whites, contracted eyebrows, and the parts in | 
the neighbourhood so meanly developed, as to give | 
a peculiar prominence to the eye-balls, which are 
left alone (as it were) to do their own office. You | 
are here to imagine sudden starts of the eye, and | 
consequent strain of the veins, which are angry | 
and blood-shot towards the corners. 
The nose, indicative of littleness of mind, some- 
what childish, and cartilaginous in the lines. 
The mouth, not only contemptuous, but arrogant 
and insolent. | 
As tyranny is seldom or never accompanied by | 
intellect, every muscle is described as partaking of | 
the animal. | 
General expression—The triumph of Passion | 
over Reason. 


' 
' 


Tyranny is either capricious or absolute ; but, as | 
both are the offsprings of Pride, enough of their | 
common natures remain to make the expression of | 
the countenance but one. Capricious tyrants are | 
only to be known when their purposes are crossed ; | 
their cruelty arising more from the opposition they | 
meet with, than the circumstances which appear to | 
call it out; but absolute tyrants make no terms 
with the humanity with which they sport; nor can 
they account for the two-fold gratification they | 
receive from the witnessing of suffering in others, | 
and the consciousness and satisfaction they feel, 
from having themselves been the occasion of it. | 

Unless men may be supposed to be made of | 
different materials than formerly, we must anato- 
mize the times for the difference, which may inform 


been weakened in its succession more in its power, 
than its principle; that the repeated opposition it 
has met with in its course, has nearly destroyed 
the former; while a ceasing familiarity with such 
scenes has almost extinguished the latter. Thus 
men insensibly fall in with the temper and spirit of 
the age they live in, according to which their 
countenances will contract a more violent expres- 
sion, or undergo a more modified change. 

Many passions grow out of occasion, from which 
they derive a kind of new existence; but this is 
expressly formed in, and comes out of, the nursery 


[The Right o ranslation and Reproduction is Reserved. 
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who should watch over and weed out certain incon- 
siderate and cruel practices in young children, 
before they are nurtured into tasteful habits, and 
come out with all the maturity of design. The 
juvenile diversions of Nero and Caligula consisted 
in unwinging, unlegging, and decapitating flies ; 
this was allowed to go on till it was too late to 
mediate either for flies or men, which they after- 
wards considered as much the same things: by the 
way, who can think of that beautiful sentiment 
“ Do unto others as you would be done by,” with- 


| out feeling what a pity it is there is no golden rule 


for insects! If one of these little creatures is 


maimed or hurt, we say “ Kill it out of its misery :” 
’ y J ’ 


but if one of our fellow-creatures comes into the 
the same predicament, we do not ery “ Kill him out 
of his misery;” but send for a doctor, which some 
people will tell you “ is just the same thing.” 
Tyranny, in the present age of refinement, 
would appear to differ more in its character than 
complexion, and to make up in number what it 
loses in atrocity. Tyrants extraordinary would 
sometimes dazzle mankind by some redeeming act 
of clemency ; but whoever heard of the relentings of 
petty tyranny ? Really, if persons would only make 
as much use of their optics as their observations, 
those who endeavour to pass off an act of tyranny 
for an act of justice, would never at least be able 
to put a good face upon ‘t. As an unexampled 
example of this, take the following fact :—A. school- 
master, in whose “ morning face might be traced 
the day’s disaster,’’ commenced the exercises of the 
day in the following manner :—“ It is my intention 
to flog two boys this morning ;” most terribly and 
audibly announcing their names. “ For what, sir ? 
What have we done ?”’ exclaimed the two terrified 


wretches. “ Pray, young gentlemen,”’ said he, “ have 
you come to school to me, or have I come to school 
us that the reign of tyranny and persecution has | 


to you, that I am to be catechised by my boys ? But, 


come, for once I'll indulge your curiosity,and inform 


you, that as I consider your general conduct to be 
bad, I intend to punish you this morning in par- 
ticular.’ It should be added, that the gratuitous 


| whipping they received was such as would have done 


credit to the worst behaviour, and must have been 
greatly aggravated by looking forward to a second 
edition, revised and corrected. We need not be 
surprised at the cruelties which bovs at school 
inflict upon each other, in imitation of their tyrant. 
\in-chief, whose genius for figuring, or rather dis- 
| figuring, they emulate beyond all other departments 
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of learning, and in the practice of which they find 
it so much easier to excel. We never see this dis- 
position more effectually carried out than among 
some of the heads of large business concerns; 
masters or superintendents of warehouses and fac- 
tories ; or by all such as imagine that business is not 


to be transacted with their inferiors without rigid | 


exactions, and a kind of domineering respectability : 
it is just with such a one, and in such a condition, 
that makes that petty tyranny which is so insup- 


portable, and the slavery which is so abject; his” 
dependants know his knock, they understand his | 
tread, are half-terrified at his approach, and are | 


almost ready to sink at the augury of his face. 
When he takes his seat and opens his ledger, it is 
done with such judicial importance that you would 


_think he was about to settle your last account ; 


his wit is ~ yy to rise with his elevation, which 
he expects will be retailed out of his wholesale con- 
cerns of sayings and doings, which is never so con- 
spicuous as in his ingenious and expeditious method 
of despatching both his servants and his business. 

It may be profitable to notice, that in whatever 
condition of life this passion is to be found, or to 
whatever maturity it may have arrived, it still has 
its spring-time in the nursery, and therefore 
parents should be especially admonished of their 
season of responsibility, and of the growing conse- 
quences of ill-training or neglect. ‘“ Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined ;”’ and if these young 
shoots should receive no check, it will not be diffi- 
cult to see what direction they must naturally take ; 
they gain such an ascendancy over the families to 
which they belong, and give the heads of those 
families such an altered position in them, that one 
is really at a loss to know whether the children 
belong to the parents, or the parents to the chil- 
dren; and it has frequently been noticed, that a 
stern unapproachable master tyrant, who shall be a 
terror to all the world beside, has been completely 
under the dominion of his own little curly-headed 
boy! These are your little fellows who take the whole 
family economy into their hands; and among servants 
especially are such objects of domestic dread. A 
tax-gatherer called at the house of a poor gentleman, 
who always happened to be out on pressing occa- 
sions, but, forgetting the name of the occupant, he 
asked if the master of the house was at home ? 
The servant at first said no; but recollecting her- 
self, said, “Oh yes, sir, he is, and I will bring him- 
to you.” She presently returned struggling witha 
little urchin about nine years old, whom she brought 
out by the collar, saying, “ Here he is, sir!” It need 
not be added, that the collector was a sufficient 
physiognomist to see that there was no mistake 
there. This temper is often the consequence of in- 
dulging young children in practical jokes, which 
their parents accompany with a sly glance at some 
observing friend, and reprove their wicked little 
drollery with such frowning complacency that the 
children are quite sharp enough to discover that, 
whatever their parents may see amiss in the spirit 
of their play, they are at least able to enter into 
the wit of it. 





But tame and harmless are all the tyrants that 
ever lived, compared with those who have been 
brought up under tender grandmothers; after 
'requiting them in the usual way for all favours 
received, they come out full of expectation, and 
make the same demands upon the world they did 
upon their grandmothers ; but which, meeting with 
_a world of opposition that their hectoring and un- 
accustomed spirits are unable to bear ; with a cruel 
impatience to overcome, they would * out-Herod 
Herod,” tyrannize over tyranny itself, and com. 
mence a course of general hostility, though at their 
own cost, and with no other effect than that of 
arming all mankind against themselves, and making 
every individual their antagonist. 





[Our next illustration will be Resouvrion. | 


—— acne SNSNESEE 


SUNSHINE. 





“ T love the sunshine everywhere— 
In wood, and field, and glen ; 
I love it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men, 





Upon the earth, upon the sea, 
And through the crystal air, 
Or piled-up clouds, the gracious sun 
Is glorious everywhere.” 
Mary Howirr. 

GLoriovs sunshine, dispelling the dark cloudlets 
'which ever and anon o’ershadow the azure sky. 
Over earth it spreads its golden wings, irradiating 
all things in its beauteous sheen. Not only in the 
shady spots of earth doth it penetrate, but into the 
| deep cells of the human heart. Many a weary toil- 
| worn spirit has revived beneath its kindly smiles ; 
many lone ones traversing this wilderness world, 
seeing only darkness and sorrow before them, have 
| had the sombre shades brightened by its argent 
rays. The sunshine is one of God’s many blessings 
which we have given unto us. Many of us have 
known sorrow, and have felt that heart-sickening 
which so often comes with a great disappointment, 
when the earth with all its beauties, and even the 
sunshine wore for us a murky shadow; but when 
tlie first moments were passed, as a golden light 
from that other land did the sunlight shine upon 
us, and in its eloquent voicelessness bid us remem- 
ber that One above knows of all our troubles, and 
waits ready to help us in our sorest need. “ Live 
unto Him,” whispers the golden monitor, and shall 
we not take home the admonition, acting upon it, 
not only daily, but hourly? Shall we not evince 
our gratitude and thankfulness for the blessed 
sunlight by doing this, and following the golden 
voice, which whispers by its bright rays to us so 
many lessons? Shall we not endeavour to live such 
a lite, that our words and actions will become 
human sunbeams, brightening many a lonely, 
sorrowful heart ? Surely, yes! But words without 
deeds are fruitless; so we must begin at once by 
acting, not sit idly still, saying that we will work 
' without doing so. 
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transformed into a sort of Pandemonium: for, to 
say nothing of any other sounds, the conversation 
usually carried on among Scarthe’s cuirassiers was 
not unlike what might be supposed to occur in 
_ that mythical locality. , 

a . | Notwithstanding the noted ruffianism of these 
CHAPTER XXXYV. characters, they appeared to be behaving better 

On the bold brow of one of the central hills of | than was their wont—as if under some unusual 
Bulstrode Park, stood the dwelling—a palatial , degree of restraint. They were merry enough, no 
structure of red brick, with facings of white doubt at the idea of being installed in such com. 
stone—the latter transported over the sea from the , fortable quarters; but they did not appear to 
quarries of Caen. | exhibit any offensive swaggering or bullying attitude 

The style of architecture was that known as towards the domestics of the mansion. 
Norman—with thick massive walls, having the | Ifby chance a pretty housemaid tripped across 
circular Roman arch over the doors and windows. , the courtyard, on some errand to the garden or 

In front was a space appropriated to the pur- | elsewhere, she was sure of being saluted by a 
poses of parterre and shrubbery; while to the | volley of jeu d’esprit in French, Dutch, and Eng- 
rearward extended the stables and other offices, | lish; but beyond that, the behaviour of the 
enclosing an extensive courtyard between them | troopers was no worse than that of most soldiers 
and the dwelling. similarly installed. 

In rear of the outbuildings lay the garden,| Moreover, the men, instead of being quartered 
approached through the courtyard by a strong iron | within the mansion, had contented themselves to 
wicket; while encircling all—grounds, garden, and | sleep in the outhouses: as testified by the straw 
houses—was a deep battlemented moat, giving to , beds scattered over the floors of the granary and 
the dwelling somewhat of the character of a forti- | other offices, in which they had passed the night. 
fied castle. This semi-courteous tolerance on the part of 

On the morning after the féte in Bulstrode | Captain Scarthe’s followers towards their involun- 
Park, the courtyard of the mansion presented an | tary host—unlike the character of the former as 
unusual spectacle. A stranger, entering through | it was unexpected by the latter—requires explana- 
the great arched gateway, might have mistaken | tion. ; 
the square enclosure inside for the yard of a bar-| The conversation between Scartho himself and 
rack. Horses were standing in rows around the his cornet, occurring at that very moment, will 
walls—their heads tied up to hooks that had been | supply it. 
freshly driven into the mason-work ; while men The two cuirassier officers were in a large sitting- 
in tall topped boots, coarse hanging hose, and | room, that had been assigned to them in the eastern 
grogram shirts—with sleeves rolled up to the elbows wing of the dwelling. It is scarce necessary to say 
—were engaged in grooming them. ‘that the room was handsomely furnished: for the 

Leathern buckets, containing water, stood by | mansion of Sir Marmaduke Wade besides being 
the heels of the horses, where the pavement ap- | one of the oldest was also one of the grandest of 
peared splashed and wet. the time. The walls of the apartment specified 

Other men, of similar type, might have been | were covered with Cordovan leather, stamped with 
seen seated upon benches, or squatted upon the | heraldic devices; the huge bay-window was hung 
coarse woollen covers of their horses occupying | with curtains of dark green velvet; while the 
themselves with the cleaning of armour, with | pieces of massive furniture exhibited sculptural 
furbishing steel cuirasses, cuisses, and helmets, | carvings not only elaborate, but perhaps of higher 
to the brightness of silver, and then hanging them | art than can be produced at the present time. 
against the walls under a sort of shed that had; A massive round table in the middle of the floor 
been specially erected for their reception. was covered by a heavy cloth of rich Damascus 

Under the same shelter large demi-pique dragoon | pattern; while the floor itself, in lieu of Brussels 
saddles had been placed in rows, astride of long | or Turkey carpet, was hidden under a mattress of 
trestle poles set up for the purpose. shining rushes, neatly woven into a variety of 

Every available space upon the wall was occu- | patterns. 
pied by a bridle, a pair of spurs, pistols or holsters, | Scarthe was seated, or rather reclining, on a 
a sword with its belt, or some piece of defensive | fauteuil covered with crimson velvet; while the 
armour. cornet, who had just entered the room, stood in 

It is scarce necessary to say, that these horses | front of him—as if in the reception or delivery of 
and men, these saddles, bridles, arms, and armour, , a message. 
were the component parts of Captain Scarthe’s| Neither of the officers was in armour. The 
troop of cuirassiers, viewed en déshabille. steel plates had been laid aside, or not put on for 

What with the neighing of horses that did not | the day. Scarthe himself was habited in all the 
belong to the place, the barking of dogs that did, | fantastic frippery fashionable at the time. A doublet 
and the swearing and gibbering of threescore | of yellow satin, with trunk hose of the same—the 
men in three distinct languages, the usually quiet | latter fringed at the bottoms with shining ribbons, 
courtyard of Sir Marmaduke’s mansion had been | tipped with tags of gold. A broad Vandyke collar 





THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
By Captaris Mayne Re tp. 
(Continued from p. 162.) 
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of point lace, cuffs to correspond, and a scarlet “Not abit. No, by Ged! They’re too fond of 
silk sash—also weighted with golden tags—adorned | you for that.” 
the upper part of his body; while boots of yellow’ “ Well, cornet, next time you go among them, 
Cordovan leather, with snow-white lawn puffing | you can promise them plenty of beef and beer. 
out at the ample tops, completed the list of his | They shall have full rations of both, and double 
habiliments. ones too. But no pickings nor stealings. Tell them 
Despite his pale face—despite a certain sinister | that that commandment must be kept, and that 
cast of countenance, not always to be observed— | nothing short of hanging will satisfy me if it isn’t. 
Richard Scarthe was a handsome man. The eyes | They must be given to understand that we’re no 
of many a courtly dame had deemed him more than | longer engaged in a campaign; though the Lord 
interesting ; and as he reclined against the back of | knows how soon we may be. From what I heard and 
the fauteuil in an attitude of perfect ease, he looked | saw yesterday among that rabble, I shouldn’t 
not the less interesting, that the scarlet scarf! wonder if the king sets us to cutting their throats 
passing over his right shoulder was crossed by | before the summer’s out.” 
another of more sombre hue—acting as a siing,| ‘Like enough,” quietly assented Stubbs. 
in which his right arm rested. “ [don’t care how soon,’’ continued the cuirassier 
A wounded man—especially if the damage has | captain, musing as he spoke. “I shouldn’t care how 
been received in a duel—is a dangerous object | son—but—that, if it come to blows we'll be 
for the eye of a sentimental young lady to dwell | called away from here; and after the infernal march- 
upon. It might be that Captain Scarthe was ac- | ing and countermarching we’ve had for the last six 
| quainted with this not very recondite truth. It | months J feel inclined for a bit of rest. I think | 
might be that some such thought had been in his| could enjoy the dolce far niente devilish well 
} mind that very morning, while making toilette | down here—that is, for a month or two. 
before his mirror. quarters, a’nt they ? 
|| *The cornet was neither so handsome as his “They are, by Ged!” 
‘| captain, nor so daintily dressed ; and yet one, pre- “Nice girls too—you’ve seen them, haven't you?” 
viously acquainted with the cornet’s rather slovenly, “Just a glimpse of them through the win- 
habit, could not have failed to notice on that par- | dow as I was dressing. There were two of them 
ticular morning that more than the ordinary pains | out on the terrace.” 
had also been taken with his “ make-up.” “There are only two—a daughter and niece. 
|| He was in his plain military suit of buff; but | Come, cornet! declare yourself—which ?” 
I the collar and cuffs were clean; and so also his | ‘‘Well, the little one’s the one to my taste. 
| plump flesh-coloured face ; a condition in which it | She’s a beauty, by Ged!” 
‘| was not always to be fonnd. “Ha! ha! ha! I might have known it!” said 
| His hay-coloured hair, too, exhibited something | the captain. “ Well—well—well!’’ he continued 
of a shine as though the brush had been recently | speaking to himself in a careless drawl. “I be- 
and repeatedly passed through it. lieve, as I always did, that Nature has formed 
There was a flush on Stubb’s cheek, with a soft | some souls utterly mcapable of appreciating her 
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subdued light in his eye, that betokened some 
unusual emotion in his mind—~some thought more 
refined than usually held dominion there. In short, 
Stubbs had the look of an unfortunate man who 
had suddenly fallen in love. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

As we have said, Stubbs was standing. He was 
silent also: as if he had already delivered his 
report, and awaited the reply. 

“Tm glad they’re taking it so quietly,” said the 
captain, in rejoinder to whatever communication his 
cornet had made. “ Our fellows are not used to 
sleeping in stables—with a fine house standing close 
by. But we’re in England now, Stubbs; and it 
won't do to keep up the fashions of Flanders. We 
might get our good king into disgrace if we did,” 

“We might, by Ged!”’ stiffly assented Stubbs. 

“ Besides,” continued the captain, speaking 
rather to himself than to his subaltern, “ I've 
another reason for not letting them forage too 
freely, just now. The time may come when it will 
be more profitable to put the screw on. The cat 
plays with the mouse, before killing it. Did the 
vagabonds grumble at my order?” 





highest works. Now here is a man who actually 


thinks that dapper little prude more beautiful than ~ 


her queenlike companion; a woman that to me— 
aman of true taste and experience—is known to 
possess qualities—ah! such qualities! Ha! ha! 
ha! Stubbs sees but the bodice and skirt. I can 
perceive something more, never mind what—the 
soul that is concealed under the bodice. He sees 
a pretty lip, a sparkling eye, a neat nose, a shining 
curl; and he falls over head and ears in love with 
one or the other of these objects. To me’tis neither 
a lip, a glance, a curl: ’tis the tout ensemble—lips, 
nose, eyes, colour, and chevelure, soul and body all 
combined.” 

“By Ged! that would be perfection,” cried Stubbs, 
who stood listening to the enraptured soliloquy. 

“So it would, cornet.” 

“But where will you find such? Nowhere, | 
should think ?”’ 

“You are blind, cornet, stone-blind, or you might 


have seen it this morning.”’ 


‘‘T admit,’ said the cornet, ‘“‘ I’ve seen some- 
thing very near it. The nearest I ever saw in my 
life. I didn’t think there was a girl in all England 
as pretty as that creature. I didn’t, by Ged.” 

‘“* What creature ?” 
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“Why the one we’ve been speaking of, the | 
little one—Mistress Lora Lovelace is her name. I 
had it from her maid.” | 

“Ha! ha! ha! You’re a fool, Stubbs; and it’s | 
fortunate you are so. Fortunate for me I mean. 
If you’d been gifted with either taste or sense, 
we might have been rivals; and that, my killing | 
cornet, would have been a great misfortune for me. 
As it is, our roads lie in different directions. You 
see something—I can’t, nor can you tell what—_ 
in mistress Lora Lovelace. I see something in her 
cousin which I do comprehend. I see perfection. 
Yes, Stubbs, this morning you have had before your 
eyes not only the loveliest woman in the shire of 
Buckingham, but the loveliest in all England. And _ 
yet you did not know it! Never mind, worthy | 
cornet! Chacun a son gott. How lucky we don’t | 
all think alike ! | 

“It is, by Ged!” assented the cornet, in his 
characteristic fashion. ‘I like the little ’un best.”’ 

“You shall have her all to yourself. And 
now, Stubbs, as I can’t leave my room with this 
wounded wing of mine, go you and seek an inter- | 
view with Sir Marmaduke. Smooth over the little 
rudenesses of yesterday, and make known to him 
in a roundabout way that we’d been having a cup 
of sack too much at the inn. Say something of our 
late campaign in Tlanders, and the free life we've 
been accustomed to lead there. Say what you~ 
like; but see that it be the thing to soften him 
down, and make him our friend. | don’t think the 
worthy knight is so disloyal after all. It’s some- , 
thing about this young sprig being recalled from 

Court that has got him into trouble with the king. 
Do all you can to make him friendly with us. | 
Remember—if you fail, we may get no nearer to 
that brace of beauties than looking at them through 
a window, as you did this morning. It would be 
of no use forcing ourselves on their company. If 
we attempt that, Sir Marmaduke may remove his 
chicks into some other nest, and then, Stubbs, our 
quarters here would be dull enough.” 

“T’ll see Sir Marmaduke at once?” said the 
cornet interrogatively. 

“The sooner the better. I suppose they have 
breakfasted ere this. These country people keep 
early hours. Try the library. No doubt you'll find | 
him there: he’s reported to be a man of books,” 

“T’ll go there, by Ged!” 

And with this characteristic speech, the cornet | 
hastened out of the apartment. | 

‘*T must win this woman,” said Scarthe, rising 
to his feet, and striding across the room with an air 
of resolution: ‘ J must win her, if I should lose 
my soul! Oh! beauty! beauty! the true and only 
enchanter on earth. Thou canst change the tiger 
into a tender lamb, or transform the lamb into a 
fierce tiger. What was I yesterday but a tiger? 
To-day subdued —tamed—’Sdeath! Had I but 
known that such a woman was watching—for she 
was there no doubt—I might have avoided that 
accursed encounter. She saw it all—she must 
have seen it! Struck down from my horse, defeated 
— ’sdeath !”’ 


| 
| 


nothing more — Holtspur! 

, Marmaduke before yesterday. 
ihave been known to her! 
an opportunity for that—not yet—not yet.” 


carelessly thrown there. 
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The exclamation hoarsely hissing through his 
teeth, with the fierce expression that accompanied 
it, showed how bitterly he bore his humiliation. It 
was not only the pain of his recent wound, though 
that may have added to his irritation, but the 
sting of defeat, that was rankling in his soul— 
defeat under such eyes as those of Marion Wade! 

“*Sdeath!’ he again exclaimed, striding ner- 
vously to and fro. “Who and what can the 
fellow be? Only his name could they tell me— 
Not known to Sir 

He cannot, then, 
He cannot have had 


“Perhaps,” he continued after a pause, his brow 
once more brightening, “they have never met? 
She may not have witnessed the unfortunate affair ? 


Is it certain she was on the ground? I did not 


see her. 
After all the man may be married? He’s old 
enough—but, no—the glove in his hat—I had for- 





gotten that. It would scarcely be his wife’s! Ha! 


ha! ha! what signifies? I’ve been a blessed Bene- 


dict myself, and yet wore my beaver loaded with 


love tokens. I wonder to whom that glove be- 
longed. Ha! death and the devil!” 

Scarthe had been pacing the apartment, not from 
side to side, but in every direction, as his wandering 
thoughts carried him. As the blasphemous excla- 
mation escaped from his lips, he stopped suddenly, 
his eyes bent fixedly at some object before him! 

Upon « small table that stood in a shadowed 
corner of the apartment, a glove was lying, as if 
It was a lady’s glove, 
with gauntlet attached, embroidered with gold wire, 
and bordered with lace. It appeared the very 


counterpart of that at the moment occupying his 


thoughts—the glove that had yesterday decorated 
the hat of his antagonist in the duel. 

“ By heaven, ’tis the same!’ he exclaimed, the 
colour forsaking his cheeks as he gazed upon it. 
‘‘No—not the same,” he continued, taking up the 
glove, and scrutinizing it with great care. “ Not 
the same ; but its mate—its fellow. The similarity 


‘is exact; the lace, the embroidery, the design— 


all. I cannot be mistaken. Forestalled, by heaven !” 

And as he repeated this last phrase, he stamped 
fiercely upon the floor. 

“There’s a mystery!’ he continued, after the 
first painful pulsations of his heart had passed. 
“Not known to Sir Marmaduke until yesterday ! 
Not known to Sir Marmaduke’s daughter, and yet 
wearing her glove conspicuously on the crown of his 
hat! Was it hers? Is ¢iis hers? May it not be- 
long to the other—the niece? No—no—though 
small enough, ’tis too large for her little claw. "Tis 
the glove of Sir Marmaduke’s daughter — of 
Marion!” 

For some moments he stood turning the gauntlet 
between his fingers, and looking at it on all sides. 
A feeling far stronger than mere curiosity prompted 
him to this minute inspection: as might have been 
told by the dark shadows rapidly chasing cach other 


| over his pallid brow. 
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His glance betrayed a mingling of anguish and | 
anger, as once more he emphatically repeated the 
phrase—* Forestalled, by heaven !”’ 

“* Stay there !’’ he continued, thrusting the glove 
under the breast of his doublet. “ Stay there, thou 
devilish tell-tale—close to the bosom thou hast filled 
with bitter thoughts. Trifle as thou seemest, I may | 
yet find thee useful.”’ 

And with a countenance in which chagrin was | 
blended with dark determination, he resumed his | 
excited steps over the floor of the apartment. 








CHAPTER XXXVII. 


The warm golden light of an autumn sun was 
struggling through the half-closed curtains of a 
window in the mansion of Sir Marmaduke Wade. 
It was an early hour in the afternoon; and the 
window, opening from an upper storey, and facing 
westward, commanded one of the finest views of the 
park of Bulstrode. The sunbeams slanting through 
the parted tapestry lit up an apartment, which 
by its light luxurious style of furniture, and costly 
decorations, proclaimed itself to be a boudoir, or 
room exclusively appropriated to the use of a lady. 

At that hour there was other and better evidence 
of such use: since the lady herself was seen stand- 
ing in the embayment of the window, under the 
arcade formed by the drooping folds of the half- 
closed curtains. 

The sunbeams glittered upon tresses of a kindred 
colour, among which they seemed delighted to 
linger. They flashed into eyes as blue as the canopy 
whence they came; and the rose-coloured clouds 
which they had themselves created in the western 
sky, were not of fairer tint than the cheeks they 
appeared so fondly and fervently to kiss. 

hose cheeks were not in their brightest bloom. 
Though slightly blanched, neither were they pale. 
The strongest emotion could not produce absolute 
pallor on the cheek of Marion Wade: where the | 
rose never altogether gave place to the lily. | 

The young lady stood in the window looking out- 
ward upon the park. With inquiring glance she 
swept its undulating outlines; she traced the softly- 
rounded tops of the chestnut trees; she scrutinized 
the curve of the copses ; she saw the spotted kine 
roaming slowly over the lea, and the deer darting 
swiftly across the sward; but none of these sights 
were the theme of her thoughts, or fixed her 
attention for more than a passing moment. 

There was but one object within that field of 
vision upon which her eyes rested for any length 
of time; not constantly, but with glances that | 
strayed from it only toreturn again. It was agate 
between two massive piers of mason-work, grey and 
ivy-grown. It was not the principal entrance to 
the park ; but one of occasional use, which opened 
near the western extremity of the enclosure into 
the main road to Oxford. It was also the nearest | 
way for any one going to Stone Dean, or coming 
thither. 

There was nothing in the architecture of this 
particular entrance to account for that almost con- 
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tinuous scrutiny given to it by Mistress Marion 
Wade ; nor yet in the old gate itself—a mass of 
red-coloured rusty iron. Neither was new to her. 
She had looked upon both gate and gateway almost 
every morning of her life. Why, then, was she 
now so assiduously gazing toward them ? 

Her soliloquy will furnish the explanation. 

“ He promised he would return to-day. He told 
Walter so before leaving the camp—the scene of 
his triumph over one who appears to hate hin—far 
more over one who loves him! No. The last 
triumph came not then. Long before was it 
obtained. Ah me! it must be love! It is—it is— 
or why should I wish to see him ?” 

“Dear cousin, how is this? Not dressed for 
dinner? ’Tis within five minutes of the hour!” 

Tt was the pretty Lora Lovelace who came 
tripping into the room fresh from her toilette, and 
radiant with smiles. 

There was no heaviness on her heart. Walter 
and she had spent the morning together; and, what- 
ever may have passed between them, it had left 
behind no trace of a cloud. 

“TI do not intend dressing to-day,” rejoined 
Marion. ‘I shall dine as you see me.” 

“ What, Marion! and these strange gentlemen at 
table !”’ 

“ A fig forthem! It’s just for that I won’t dress. 
Nay, had my father not made a special request of 
it, | should not go to the table at all. I’m rather 
surprised, cousin, at your taking such pains to be 
agreeable to guests thus forced upon us. For 
which of the two are you setting your snare, little 
Lory ?—the conceited captain, or his stupid sub- 
altern ?”’ 

“Oh!” said Lora, with a reproachful pouting 
of her pretty lips; ‘ you do me wrong, cousin. I 
have not taken pains on their account. There are 
to be others at the table besides the strangers.”’ 

“Who?” demanded Marion. 

‘“ Who—why,’’—stammered Lora, slightly blush- 
ing as she made answer, “ why, of course there is 
uncle, Sir Marmaduke.” 

** That all ?” 

“ And—and—Cousin Walter as well.” 

“ Ha! ha! Lora, it’s an original idea of yours, to 
be dressing in such style for father and Walter. 
Well, here goes to get ready. I don’t intend to 
make any further sacrifice to the rigour of fashion 
than just pull off these sleeves, dip my fingers into 
a basin of water, and tuck up my hair a little.” 

‘© () Marion!” 

“ Nota pin or ribbon, except what’s necessary to 
hold up my hair.” 

“ But, cousin; these gentlemen cannot help their 
being here. They have to obey the commands of the 
king. They are behaving very civilly ; Walter has 
told me so. Besides, uncle has enjoined upon us 
to treat them with courtesy.”’ 

“ Aha! they'll have scant courtesy from me. All 
they’ll get will be a yes anda no; and these not 
very civilly, unless they deserve it.”’ 

“ But it they deserve it ?”’ 

“TIfthey do—” 
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‘Walter says they have made a thousand apolo- | —it miglit have been supposed that Sir Marmaduke [ ‘ 
gies, and expressed regret for the necessity of—’ | was warming to the words of his wily guest. That ! 
‘‘] don’t believe they feel it then—no, not a bit. | glance, however, told of a distrust not to be re- ae 
Look at their rude behaviour at the very beginning | moved by the softest and most courteous of ie 
—kissing that bold girl in the presence of a thou- | speeches. hes: 


sand spectators. Ha! well punished was he for his | 
resumption. Captain Scarthe feel regret! I don’t | 
Cleve it, Lora. That man’s a hypocrite. There’s | 
falsehood written in his face, along with a little | 
quantity of conceit ; and as for your cornet! the 
only thing discernible in his countenance is— | 
stupidity.” | 
As Marion pronounced the last word she had |. 
completed her toilette—all that she had promised | 


Marion adhered to her promise, and spoke only \ 
in monosyllables; though her fine open counte- 4 
nance expressed neither distrust nor dislike. The | 
daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wade was too proud He 
to seem otherwise than indifferent. If she felt be" IRE 
contempt, there was no sign to show it—neither in SE TPRE 
the curling of a lip or the cast of an eye. ie ' 

Equally in vain did Scarthe scan her counte- a 
nance for a sign of admiration. His most gallant hi 


or intended to make. It consisted simply in re- 
placing her morning bedice by one without sleeves, 
which displayed her snow-white arms nearly to 
the shoulder. Having adjusted this, she inserted 
one hand under her wavy golden hair; and, adroitly 
turning its profuse tresses round her wrist, she 


rolled them into a spiral coil, which by means 





speeches were received with an air of frigid indiffe- 
rence—his wittiest sallies elicited only such smiles 
as courtesy could not refuse. 

If Marion at any time showed sign of emotion, 
it was when her glance was turned towards the 
window : apparently in quest of some object that 
should be visible outside. Then her bosom might 


of a pair of large yellow pins she succeeded | be seen swelling with a suppressed sigh: as if her 
in confining at the back of herhead. Then, dipping | thoughts were dwelling on one who was absent. 
her hands into a basin of water, she shook off the} Slight as were these manifestations, they did not 
crystal drops from the tips of her roseate fingers; escape the observation of the experienced seducer. — 
wiped them ona white napkin ; flung the towel upon | He saw, and _ half interpreted, their meaning—his 
the table, and cried “ Come on!”’ brow blackening under the bitter fancies thus con- | 
| 
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Marion Wade was one who needed not to take | jured up. 
trouble with her toilette. In dress or déshabillé| Though seated with his back to the window, 
she was ever the same—ever beautiful. Nature | more than once he turned half round, to see if | 
had made her in its fairest mould, and Art could | there was not some one in sight. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A dinner-party under such circumstances as 
that which assembled around the table of Sir 
Marmaduke Wade—small though it was—could 
not be otherwise than coldly formal. 


The host himself was perfectly polite to his | 


uninvited guests—even studiously so; but not all 
his habitual polish of courtly manners, could con- 
ceal a certain embarrassment that now and then 
exhibited itself—though only in incidents of a 
trivial character. 

On his part the cuirassier captain used every 
effort to thaw the ice that on every side he felt 
surrounding him. He lost no opportunity of ex- 
pressing regret at being forced to become the 
recipient of such a peculiar hospitality ; nor was he 
at all backward in censuring his royal master for 
the act of which he had been made—according to 
his own professions—a most reluctant agent. He 
said everything he could think of to excuse himself 
and Jay the blame upon the king. 

The hypocritical courtier did not hesitate to talk 
after this fashion. His favour in high quarters 
was too well established for him to fear that any 
suspicion might arise as to his loyalty. Sure of the 
countenance of the guecn, he knew there was no 
danger of losing the confidence of the king. 

But for an occasional distrustful glance visible 
under the shaggy eyebrows of the knight—-visible 
only at intervals and to one watching him closely 








When the wine had been passed several times, 
making him less cautious, his glances of admiration 
became bolder, his speeches less courteous and 
reserved. 

The cornet talked little. It was enough for him 
to endorse the sentiments of his superior officer by 
an occasional monosyllable. 

Though silent, Stubbs was not altogether satis- 
fied with what was passing. The by-play between 
Walter and Lora, seated together, was far from 
pleasing to him. He had not been many minutes 
at the table, before discovering that the cousins 
had an amiable inclination towards each other ; 
which carried him to the conclusion that in the 
son of Sir Marmaduke he would find a formidable 
rival. 

Even on the blank page of his stolid countenance 
soon became discernible the lines that indicate 
jealousy ; while in his white skewbald eyes could 
be detected a glance not a whit more amiable, than 
that which flashed more determinedly from the 
dark orbs of the cuirassier captain. 

The dinner passed without any unpleasant contre- 
temps. Perhaps had it resembled the meal of 
modern times—with the men remaining long over 
their wine—it might have hada different termination. 
Being only an ordinary dinner, to be succeeded 
every day by a similar entertainment, the guests 
separated after a reasonable time—Sir Marmaduke 
excusing himself upon some matter of business— 
the ladies having already made their adieux to the 
table. 

Walter, rather out of courtesy than from any 
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inclination, remained a while longer in the com- | hat little space of rust-coloured iron and grey 
y of thetwo officers ; but, as the companionship | granite—just visible under the hanging branches of 


‘was under a certain feeling of restraint, he was only | the trees—had-an attraction for her outstripping 


too well pleased to join them in toasting The king! | the gaudy hues of the glorious sunset. 
which, like our modern lay of royalty, was regarded | “Some one opens the gate. ’Tis a horseman !— 
as the finale to every species of entertainment. 'a black horse! Tis he!” 
Walter went in search of his sister and cousin— | The red blood forsook her cheeks as she gave 
most likely only the latter; while the officers, not utterance to these conjectures. 
yet invited within the sanctuary of the family| They were scarce conjectures. It was a steed 
circle, retired to their room—to talk over the | notto be mistaken. It wasa rider that, even at the 
incidents of the dinner, or plot some scheme for | end of the long avenue, was in no danger of being 
securing the indulgence of that amorous inclination | taken for a rustic. The outlines of both man and 
with which the mind of each was now thoroughly ; horse, the attitude of the former, firm in his seat 
imbued. and upright in his stirrups, declared the cavalier. 
An instinct stronger than ordinary aided in the 
ee identification of the approaching horseman. The 
CHAPTER XXXIX, eyes of love need not the aid of the lorgnette; and 
“ Walter said he would come, but not before the | Marion saw him with such. 
evening. “Tis a visit to papa—only bim! What; “Itis he!” she repeated in full confidence, as 
ean be its purpose? Perhaps something relating | the cavalier, emerging from the shadow of the trees 
to the trouble that has fallen upon us? ‘Tis said | into the full light of the slanting sunbeams, com- 
he is against the king, and for the people. ’Twas | menced ascending the slope of the hill. 
on that account Dorothy Dayrell spoke slightingly | Marion kept her eyes fixed upon the approaching 
of him. For that shall not I. No—never—never! | horseman in straining gaze; and thus continued 
She said he must be peasant born. ’Tis a false | until he had arrived within a hundred yards of 
slander. He is gentle, or I know not a gentleman. | the moat that surrounded the mansion. One 
“What am I to think of yesterday ?—that girl | ignorant of her motive might have supposed that 
and her flowers? I wish there had not been a fete. | she was still uncertain as to his identity. 
I shall never go to another! Her glance was directed neither upon his face or 
“I was so happy when I saw my glove upon | form, but towards a point higher than either— 
his beaver. If *tis gone, and those flowers have | towards the brow of his beaver—where something 
replaced it, I shall not care to live longer—not | white was the object of her regard. This white 
a-day, not an hour! object assumed the form and dimensions of a lady’s 
“ Lora and Walter have gone for a walk in the | gauntlet, its slender fingers tapering back over the 
park. They have left me alone. I am glad of it. | crown of the hat, and outlined conspicuously against 
I shall watch till he come; and if there be an | the black felting. 
sj agua J x “It is the glove—my glove '” said she, gasping 
The reflection was left unfinished. She who | out the words as if the recognition had relieved her 
had shaped the hypothetical resolve, shrank from | from some terrible suspense. “ Yes, it is still there! 
declaring even to herself the design that had | O joy, be mine !” she continued, her bosom heaving 
entered her thoughts. The soliloquy was not | high under the triumphant thought. 
uttered aloud. No sound broke the silence of} All at once the thrill of triumph became checked, 
that boudoir, in which those sentiments were felt, | by a contrary emotion. Something red was seen 
not spoken. Marion Wade was alone—as before, | protruding from under the rim of the beaver, and 
standing under the arcade of the parted tapestry | close to the glove. Was it a flower ? 
—as before, with eyes bent on the iron gate| As the thought flashed across the mind of 
and ivy-wreathed portals that supported it. Marion Wade, the joyful beatings of her heart 
Everything was as before. The spotted kine | became instantly suspended. 
lounging slowly over the lea, the fallow deer| ‘“ The flowers she gave him were red! Is it one 
browsing upon the sward, and the birds singing | of them? If it be!” 
their sweet songs, or winging their way fromcopse | Quick as the painful thought had arisen did it 
to copse. _pass away. The red object sparkled in the sun. 
The sun only had changed his position. Lower | It was not a flower; but the agate clasp that kept 
down in the sky, he was sinking still lower, softly | the gauntlet in its place. There was a piece of 
and slowly, upon a couch of gold and purple | white ribbon attached. Marion remembered both 
coloured clouds. The crests of the Chilterns were | the ribbon and the clasp. She had noticed them 
tinted with a roseate hue ; and the summit of the | the day before. 
Beacon-hill appeared in a blaze, as when by night} She breathed freely again. Her heart was happier 
its red fires had been wont to give warning of the | than ever. She was too happy to gaze longer on 
approach of a hostile fleet in the channels of the | that which was giving her content. She dreaded 
Severn. to exhibit her blushing cheek to the eyes of the 
Brilliant and lovely as was the sunset, Marion | man whose presence was causing it to blush; and 
Wade saw it not; or, if seeing, it was with an eye , she retired behind the tapestry, to enjoy unobserved 
that stayed not to admire. that moment of delicious emotion. 
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| which she had hastily flung herself after retreating 
___ | from the window. , 
By this, the cavalier had arrived on the outside | silence, while a slight movement perceptib 


She was observing a erg 
ein the 


of the moated ditch, where it was spanned by a | folds of her richly brocaded dress told that she was 
narrow foot-bridge. There he was seen to dis-! trembling under an emotion too powerful to seek 
mount, and give his horse to a domestic—who had | expression in speech. 


been sent out from the mansion to meet him. 
The latter, in taking hold of the bridle, made 
some remark heard only by the horseman; at the 


yerandah that flanked the western end of the. 


dwelling. 


the action of the domestic, evidently under orders, 
“eh that Sir Marmaduke was there; and, like 
1is daughter—though with a different sort of soli- 


guest. 
* Without hesitation the cavalier crossed over the 
bridge; and, by a path which wound among the 
parterres of flowers, made his way towards the indi- 
cated doorway. It was not upon the doorway that 
his eyes were bent as he advanced towards the 
house, but upon a window with rich tapestry 
hangings opening in the storey above it. 

While riding forward he had seen within that 


Her happiness did not hinder her from once 


_more returning to the window ; but too late to see 
_ the cavalier as he passed across the parterre. She 
same time he pointed to a door opening upon a_ 


' 


knew, however, that he had entered the house, and 
was at that moment below in the library holding 


with her father that promised interview. 
It was the door that led into the library; and_ 


She knew not the purpose of his visit. It could 


not have any reference to herself. She could only 
conjecture its connection with the political inci- 
dents of the time ; which were talked of in every 
citude—watching for the arrival of his expected | 


window the outlines of a woman’s form; and against | 


the shadowy background of the apartment had dis- 
tinguished a bright luminous face crowned with a 
profuse chevelure of golden hair. 


By that similar love-instinct which had enabled | 
her to identify him, he from a long distance knew 


that the woman was Marion Wade. 

Could the lady have divined the impression— 
which the sight of her had produced within the 
bosom of the cavalier—could she have seen the 
glance of supreme pleasure sparkling in his eye, 


house, even dividing the sentiments of the family 
circle, and disturbing the tranquillity of many a 
happy home. Something of this nature she sup- 
posed must be the business between her father and 
the cavalier—most likely that very incident which 
was but too unpleasantly before the minds of all— 
the quartering of the cuirassiers in the mansion. 

She was aware that the visit of Henry Holtspur 
was only to her father. We had come, and might go 
as he had come, without the chance of her exchang- 
ing speech with him ; and as this thought came into 
her mind, she half regretted having retired from the 
window: she had lost the very opportunity so long 
desired—so often sought in vain. 

Only a word or two had been spoken between 
them on the day before,—the stiff ceremonial phrases 


of introduction—after which that unexpected inci- 


dent had parted them not to meet again. 
Now that she had been introduced by a brother 


and with the sanction of her father—what reason 


it might have saved her the necessity of drawing | 


deductions in regard to the glove. 

Could she have known the thoughts at that 
moment passing through his mind, perhaps, instead 
of concealing herself behind the screen of tapestry, 


for further reserve ? Even prudery could not show 
excuse for keeping silence. She should have 


spoken to him from the balcony—she should have 


she would have stood boldly forth in the open 


window, to give and receive the glance of mutual 
admiration. 

That she did not do so is easily explained. It 
was not that her love was of a shrinking nature. She 
had already given proof that it was altogether of 
the opposite character, and it was just this, that 
now intimidated her from making any further 
advances. She had thrown out the first challenge; 
and, though now proudly believing it to have been 


accepted in good faith, she still felt or feared that | 


welcomed him to the house. He must have seen 
her at the window! What reflection might he have 
about her retiring—as if to hide herself from his gaze? 
He would scarce consider it courtesy. He might 
fancy he had given her some offence—perhaps in 


that very act which had produced such an opposite 


impression —the conspicuous exposure of her 


| clove ? 


| 5 


Perhaps he might take offence at her coy con- 


duct, and pluck the token from its place? How 


she had ventured too rashly and too far. It was for | 


him to make the next move in this game of hearts. | 


What was it to be? 


ture with ardent gaze, passed onward; until the 


‘ah ptr g roof of the verandah hid the window from | 


her sight. With a disappointed look he climbed 
into the verandah; for he had seen no one above, 
and no one appeared to have seen him. 

Nor was there. Marion was far away in a distant 


could she convey to him the knowledge of her hap- 
piness at beholding it there—how tell him that he 
was but too welcome to wear it? 

“If I could find the other,” she soliloquized 
in a low murmur, “I should carry it in some con- 
spicuous place, where he might see it—on my hand 


|—my bosom—in the frontlet of my coif, as he wears 
The cavalier, still devouring the curtained aper- | 


its fellow in his beaver. If only for a moment it 
would tell him, without words. But, alas! I’ve 
lost the glove. Too surely have I lost it. Every- 
where have I searched for it in vain. Oh! what 


can I have done with it? Bad omen, I fear! to 


miss it at such a time!’’ 
“Tf he go forth as he has come,” continued she, 


corner of the room. She was seated upon a sofa, on | resuming her mental soliloquy, “1 shail not have 
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the opportunity to speak to him at all—perhaps not 
even to exchange sign or salutation. He will not 
ask to see me. He may not look back—I cannot 
call after him. Oh! what is to be done?” 

There was a pause, as if her thoughts were 


silently occupied in forming some plan—so secret 


that she dare scarce trust the knowledge of it to 
herself. 
6é Ha pd 


park. I shall go in search of them.” 

The motive thus disclosed was but a mere pre- 
tence—put forth to satisfy the natural instincts of 
a maiden modesty. It ended the struggle between 
these and the powerful passion that was warring 
against them. 

She flung the coifed hood over her head; drew 


its coverchief forward to shade the sun from her 


face—perchance also to hide the virgin blush which | 
her thoughts had called forth ; and, gliding from the | 


room, she hurried forth upon her pretended errand. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
If Marion Wade had either a desire or design 


to find those whom she went forth to seek, she was 
destined to disappointment. Indeed her search 


was not likely to have been successful: for on | 


issuing from the house she went only in one par- 


ticular direction, the most unlikely one for Walter | 


and Lora Lovelace to have taken at that hour: 
since it was a path that led directly to one of the 
entrances of the park. Had Marion made her way 
to the old Saxon camp, it is more than probable 
she would there have found the missing pair, 
though equally probable that neither would have 
thanked her for her pains. 

As it was, she had made her way in a direction 
nearly opposite ; and, after traversing along stretch 


of avenue with slow, lingering steps, she found her- | 


self near the old ivy-grown gateway that opened 
upon the Oxford high-road. 

Apparently terrified at having strayed so far at 
such a late hour—for the sun was now hidden 
behind the trees—she faced round, and commenced 
retracing her steps towards the mansion. 

In a literal sense she retraced them; for, not- 


withstanding the alarm she is presumed to have | 
felt, she appeared to be in no more haste going 


back from the gateway than when proceeding 
towards it. 

This might appear strange : for certainly there 
was an expression upon her face resembling fear. 
But the explanation may be had on our stating more 
correctly the character of that expression. It was not 
that of alarm at the late hour, nor the distance that 
lay between her and the house. Nothing of the 
kind; but as of that fear which one feels in doing 
something which may expose either to censure or 
shame. 

Marion Wade was upon the eve of committing 
such an act. She had long since abandoned the 
idea of that self-deception, with which upon starting 


she exclaimed at length, pretending | 
to look inquiringly out of the window. “ Lora and | 
Walter are wandering somewhere through the 


_ forth she had tried to still the scruples of her maiden 
modesty. She was no longer looking for Lora 
Lovelace or Walter Wade; but for one who was 
/now dearer to her than either cousin or brother. 
She was looking for Henry Holtspur—that noble 
cavalier, whose graceful image had now taken com- 
plete possession of her heart—waiting and watch- 
ing for him, with all the earnest eagerness that a 
powerful passion can inspire. 

Whatever may be thought of her imprudence in 
thus exposing herself to an encounter, she was not 
acting with like imprudence in allowing her con- 

duct to be observed by idle eyes. 
On returning towards the house, she had forsaken 
the open avenue, and taken a footpath parallel to it— 
but running amongst the trees, so that any one com- 
ing up or down would not be aware of her presence, 
until nearly opposite the point where she was pass- 
ing. This precaution was not intended for him 
whom she designed to meet; but only for such eyes 
as might chance to be looking in that direction 
from the windows or grounds of the mansion. 

It was still only twilight ; and any one so observ- 
ing might have noticed a white object, appearing 
-at intervals round the stems of the trees that 

skirted the long avenue. It would remain station- 
_ary for a moment or two, and be then withdrawn 
| —to appear again at another point, a short dis- 
tance nearer to the house. A good eye might have 
told it to be the head of a woman, wearing the 
graceful coif or coverchief—one of the fashions of 
the time. 

Henry Holtspur observed it as he rode down the 
slope of the hill, on his departure from the mansion 
of Sir Marmaduke Wade. He simply supposed it 
_to be some peasant girl coming up the path, for at 
such long distance who could tell the difference 
' between a cottager and a queen ? 

_ Had he known who it was—had he even suspected 

that the bright object, gleaming at intervals, and 
moving like a meteor from point to point, was the 
head of Marion Wade under its silken hood, it 
would have sent the blood tingling from the stirrups 
under his feet to the hat upon his head. 

No such suspicion was in his mind. He was too 
busy chafing at the disappointment of having left 
her behind, without speaking to, or seeing her, to 
imagine for a moment that such a splendid fortune 
was still in store for him. 

And the blood did tingle from the stirrups be- 
neath his feet to the hat upon his head—thrilled 
through every vein of his body —as, arriving 
opposite to the advancing peasant, he perceived 
it was no peasant, but the peerless Marion 
Wade—the woman so exclusively occupying his 
thoughts. 

To check his steed to a stand, as if threatened by 
some sudden danger—to raise the beaver from his 
head, and bow almost to the peak of his saddle— 
were acts that proceeded rather from instinct tha? 
any reasoned design. 

At the same instant escaped from his lips, par- 
tially in salute, and partially as if elicited by sur- 
prise, the words— 
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len “Mistress Marion Wade!”’ formation. I had quite forgotten that pretty } 4 sy 
ora His salute was returned by a courteous nod of episode of the flowers.” | Bt" | 
vas - recognition; and in the sweetest voice that ever| “Indeed!” exclaimed Marion, a flush ofjoy suf- _ kt if 
er. rang in his ears, though in tones that trembled, he | fusing her face, which she seemed endeavouring to | het 
ble heard pronounced his own name, or that under conceal. “Is it thus you-reward the expression of Or 
ra which he was passing. ‘gratitude ? Methinks, good sir, you should value i! 
ch- There was a moment of embarrassment ; how | it at a higher price!” et 
ita could it be otherwise? It was brief. Henry) “It depends,” said the cavalier, rather puzzled 


F SES 


Holtspur was over thirty years of age, and Marion | for a reply, “on whether gratitude has been de- 


° C60 F, ae 
8 * f 


quarrel; but rather to punish an impertinent | of naiveté,—‘ It would be no longer of any use to 
fellow, of whose character I had some previous in- me—since I have lost the other—its fellow.” 


} a Wade had escaped from her teens. The passion | served. For my part I consider myself as alto- 
hot that had sprung up between them was not the fond | gether without any claim on the gratitude of the : 
n- fancy of boyhood or girlhood. On his side it was; girl, The conduct of the cuirassier captain was a wee {7% 
the love of manhood; on hers an affection with a slight to all onthe ground. But now, since I have 
ken man for its object—a man mature, witha past to be | come to confession, I should say that it was in the 
ay proud of—one in whose face and features could be interest of others I took up the gauntlet against 
m- traced the souvenirs of great deeds—whose romantic | this rude swaggerer.” 
ae; mien betrayed a type of heroism not to be mistaken.| Marion glanced at the little glove set coquettishly 
red With her it was a first affection—first that could | in the crown of the cavalier’s hat. She fancied that 
_ 7 becalled real. With him perhaps it was to be the | he laid a significant emphasis on the figurative 
: : last love of his life—ever the strongest: since | phrase, “took up the gauntlet.” Her glance, 
—_ the heart hopes for no other. however, was quick and furtive—as if fearful of ] 
It was not the place of the maiden to speak first ;| betraying the swect thoughts that were suggested iF 
hdl and, though scarce knowing what to say, Henry | by his words. ma), 
1ng Holtspur made an effort to break the spell of that, There was a pause in the conversation—auother Maa 
hat embarrassing silence. ‘interval of embarrassing silence, when neither | fol 
_ ) “Pardon me for interrupting your walk,” said knew what to say—each fearing to risk humiliation a 
wn] ~she, seeing that she had stopped at the same time | by a trivial remark. “i 
dis- } he had reined up, and stood facing him; “It is but | | Marion had recalled the introductory speech of SHEE 
~— q fair to confess that I have been wishing for an oppor- the cavalier, and had it upon her tongue, to demand ey yet 
the = tunity of speaking to you. The unlucky incident | from him its meaning, when the latter relieved her Bay jy) 
8 of of yesterday—of which I believe you were aspec- , by resuming the discourse. oe i! 
; tator—hindered me from seeing you again; and I| ‘“ Yes,” he said, “there are occasions when one * af 
the | was just reflecting upon a similar misfortune to-day, does not deserve gratitude, even for what may Mae 
non ; when you appeared. 1 hope, Mistress Marion, you | appear an honest act; as, for instance, one who has Te 
dit | will not be offended at being thus waylaid ?” found something that has been lost, and returns it Rat ia. 
r al “No, no,” answered she, slightly surprised, if to the owner, only after long delay, and with great RC RE 
nce not piqued, by the somewhat business-like candour | reluctance.” SMe 
of the confession. “ You have been ona visit to; As the cavalier spoke he pointed to the glove in he 
cted my father, I believe?” his hat. Marion’s face betrayed a strange mixture Bly f 
and “T have,” replied the cavalier, equally chilled by | of emotion—half distressed, half triumphant. To my | 
the the indifferent character of the question. have the glove given back—that produced pain— a 
1, at “T hope, sir,” said Marion, throwing a little more | but with reluctance—ah! there was sweetness in he 
pups warmth into her manner, “ you have received no | that word! AE 
| hurt from your encounter of yesterday ?”’ | She was too much confused to make answer. URE 
too | “Thanks, Mistress Marion! not the slightest;| The cavalier covered her embarrassment by con- rib 
left except, indeed—”’ | tinuing his figurative discourse. ALT 
r, 0 “ Except what, sir? ’’ inquired the lady, witha! ‘The finder having no right to the thing found, mt hi ® 
— look of alarm. it should be given up. That is but simple honesty, ‘Tee 
b “Only that I looked for fair eyes to smile upon | and scarce deserving of thanks. Tor example, | have re |: 
“1 7 my poor victory ; but in vain.” picked up this pretty gauntlet ; and, however much I nuit 
cit “If my eyes deceived me not, you were not dis- | might wish to keep it—as a souvenir of one of the rf M 
at | appointed. There was one who not only smiled, happiest moments of my life—I feel constrained by a) | 
ived but seemed desirous to crown you with flowers! That , all the rules of honour and honesty to restore it to y ; | 
— Was not strange: since it was in her defence you the rightful owner—unless that owner, knowing how Py 
his drew your sword, brave sir.”’ much I prize it, will consent to my keeping it.”’ ye, 4) 
' _ “Ah!” responded the cavalier, appearing for the’ Holtspur bent low in his saddle, and listened rl: | 
d by first time to remember the incident of the flower | attentively for the rejoinder. | 
1 his presentation. ‘ You speak of the peasant girlwho | “Keep it!’’ said Marion, abandoning all affecta- Bi) | | 
lle— represented Maid Marian? I believe she did _ tion of ignorance as to his meaning, and accompany- Puli 
than force some flowers into my hand, though she owed ing the assent with a sweet smile. ‘‘ Keep it, sir, Bey | 
me less gratitude than she thinks for. It if it so please you.’ And then, as if fearing that “" | 
i Was not to champion her that I took up the she had surrendered too freely, she added in a tone . 
x - a! | 
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° | 
This last announcement counteracted the pleasant | urging his appeal by argument; “1 have thrown to 
impression which her consent had produced ; and; myself upon your mercy. If you care not for the til 
once more precipitated Henry Holtspur into the | happiness of one who would risk life for yours, ; sil 
sea of uncertainty. | then do I adjure you, as you care for truth, to vi 
“No longer of any use to her,” thought he,! speak the truth! Dropped you this glove by | ch 
repeating her words. “If that be her only motive , accident, or design ?” co 
for bestowing it, then will it be no longer of any| With the silence of one who awaits to hear the hi 
value to me.” _ pronouncing of his sentence, the cavalier sat listen- H 
He felt something like chagrin. He was almost ing for the answer. It came like an echo to his lo 
on the point of returning the doubtful token. speech, but an echo that only repeated the final 
“‘ Perhaps,” said he, hesitatingly, “1 have of- word. , sev 
fended by keeping it so long without your consent, ‘“ Design!’ murmured Marion Wade, in a low hi 
and more by Fiinving itas [have done. Forthe sweet voice, whose very trembling betokened its 
former I might claim excuse, on the plea that I had truth. W! 
no opportunity of restoring it ; but for the latter 1 |§ The abyss of ceremony no longer lay between sa 
fear I can offer no justification. I can only plead, them. That one word had bridged it. ; 
the promptings of a vain hope—of a passion that [' Henry Holtspur sprang from his saddle, and i th 
now believe to be hopeless, as it will be deemed , glided in among the trees. sp 
presumptive.” _ In another instant their arms were entwined, 
The tone of despondency in which this speech ' their lips in mutual contact, and their hearts close 
was delivered, struck sweetly on the ear of Marion together, beating responses sweet as the pulsations a as 
Wade. It had the true ring of love’s utterance, | of celestial life. é Ww 
and she intuitively recognized it. She could scarce : : , : , , : of 
sr her Joy as she made rejoinder :— zw m 
“ Why should I be offended, either at your de- aaa “ail : di 
taining the glove or wearing it?” As she said this CHAPTER XUUT, 4 
she regarded the cavalier with a forgiving smile. It was never meant that such a scene should’ | di 
| “The first was unavoidable ; the other I ought to endure for long. If permitted to last for life, then | di 
' esteem an honour. Setting store by a lady’s favour | life would seem but a short existence. ‘The hour q bi 
1s not the way, sir, to offend her.” ' that succeeded that mutual declaration seemed to ; ve 
| “Favour! Then she has meant it as such!” | those who had made it but a minute in length, 
_ Along with the unspoken thought, a gleam of re- | A life of such love would have measured only a W 
| turning confidence passed over the cavalier’s coun- ; month. | 01 
| tenance. The twilight, now descending over hill and dale, a 
| “T can no longer endure the doubt: I shall speak | darkened yet faster under the shadows of the | 
| to her more plainly. Marion Wade!” | spreading chestnuts. Night, if not danger, warned | fr 
| Her name only was spoken aloud, and in a tone , them to speak that unpleasant word, “ Farewell.” tl 
| of appeal that caused her to look up with some sur- | It is not so painful when preceded by the promise : a 
| prise. In her look there was no trace of displeasure | soon to mect again; and so promised they before , 
_ at the familiar mode of address. | parting. tl 
| “Speak, sir!” ‘she said, encouragingly. “You| That solitary spot under the old elm, where the | Ww 
| have something to say.” white gauntlet had fallen upon the sward—now } it 
| “A question to ask ; only one—and oh! Marion | hallowed in the hearts of both—was to be the scene ti 
| Wade, answer it with candour! You promise ?” | of their next assignation. There had been forged 
“T promise.” | the first links of that chain that bound their hearts Ss | cs 
“ You say you have lost the other glove ?” | together. No wonder they should choose it as 4 i. 
Marion nodded an affirmative. scene for the enjoyment of the sweetest happiness | i d 
“ Tell me then, and truly : did you Jose this one?” | known upon earth—the converse of a reciprocated | ¥ 
“The cavalier, as he spoke, pointed to the white | passion. &. 
gauntlet in his hat.”’ ‘ ‘ , ;, . ;, _ 
“ Your meaning, sir?” “ Adieu! sweet Marion, adieu!”’ said the lover, | 
“Ah! Marion Wade, you are evading the answer. | as she glided from his arms, reluctant to let her ob 
| Tell me if it fell from your fair hand unknown— | leave. c 
q _ unnoticed—or was dropped by design. Tell me—oh, “She will be the last love of my life!” he a 
. tell me truly!” muttered, in soliloquy, as she passed out of hearing. 
- He could not read the answer in her eyes: for| But oh! what will she say when she comes to know c 
the long lashes had fallen over them, hiding the | —she will—she must know. Perhaps I shall myself fi 
P44 blue orbs beneath. The red blood mantling over be constrained to tell her, and then—ah! it is 4 e 
. her cheeks and mounting to her forehead should | crime—a fearful crime! I cannot bear the thought, c 
ri ) have aided him to it, had he been closely observing. | and yet I cannot live without committing 1. 
Her silence, too, might have served as an indi- | Heaven judge if I have not done all in my power 
. cation of the reply she would have made, had her | to resist this wild passion. If I have failed, then a 


modesty permitted speech. Heaven, forgive me!’’ E 
“TI have been candid with you,” he continued,| Holtspur vaulted into his saddle almost without 
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touching stirrup. The trained steed stood at rest, 
till his rider was fairly mounted. He had remained 
silent and motionless throughout that long inter- 
yiew of the lovers—its only witness. Proudly 
champing his bit, he seemed pleased at the fair 
conquest his master had made—as he had shown 
himself after his triumph of yesterday. Perhaps 
Hubert had some share in achieving the victory of 
love, as well as of war! 





from the trees, as if he had been lying in wait for her. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he has. What canIdo ? shall 
I follow and interrupt the interview ?” 

“There is danger here,’ he continued, after a 
pause. “ Ah, villain!’ he exclaimed, raising himself 
in his stirrups, and stretching out his clenched 
hand in the direction of him thus apostrophized, 
“If you but dare—one word of insult—one ribald 
look, and T-am told of it—the chastisement you've 


He stirred not till he felt the steel spur; and ialready had will be nothing to that which is in 
even then, as if participating in the reluctance of | store for you!” 


his rider, he moved but slowly from the spot. 


“Q God!” he exclaimed, as though some still 


The heart of Holtspur was heavy, though it, more disagreeable thought had succeeded to this 


was not the parting that made it so. 
say, rather was it the meeting! 

He turned in his saddle, to look back ; in hopes | 
that the sight of that loved form might restore his | 
spirit’s lightness. 

Happier for him had he ridden on! 


Strange to | paroxysm of anger, “a dread spectacle it is! 
| wolf walking by the side of the lamb !” 


Marion had reached the hill, and commenced | 


ascending the slope. 


Her light-coloured garments | turns towards him ! 


The 


Once again after watching the two receding 
forms, he repeated the awful invocation—this time 
with an accent that. indicated a still more un- 


| pleasant thought. 


“He is bowing and bending to her! See! She 
She appears complacent! O 


were easily recognizable through the dimness | God, is that possible ?” 


of the twilight. Holtspur watched her move- 
ments, admiring the queenly grace of her step— 
distinguishable even at that far distance. 





He was fast recovering tranquillity of mind so late 
disturbed by some unpleasant thoughts—and no 


Involuntarily his hand glided to the hilt of his 
sword, while the spurs were pressed against the 
ribs of his horse. 

The spirited animal sprang forward along the 
path, his head turned towards the mansion; but, 


doubt would have left the spot with contentment, | before he had made three lengths of himself, he 


but for an incident which at that moment transpired | 


under his view. 


} 
} 


was checked by a sudden tightening of the rein. 
“I'm a fool!” cried his rider, “and you, too, 


Marion Wade had got half-way up the hill, and | Hubert. All all events I should have been thought 


was advancing with rapid step. 


avenue behind her! 


Just then some | so, had I ridden up yonder. 
one, going at a still quicker pace, appeared in the | said to excuse myself? ‘Tis not possible. 


{ 


What should T have 


it were so, I should feel noremorse. If it were so, 


This second pedestrian must have passed out | there could be no ruin! Ha! They have crossed 


from among the trees: for but the moment before | the bridge. She is leaving him. 


the receding form of the lady was alone in the 
avenue. 


In a few seconds the latter was overtaken; and | thee madly—madly ! 
In this | watch thee no more !”’ 


the two figures were seen side by side. 


i 


way they moved on, their heads slightly inclined | 


towards each other: as if they were in conversa- | 


tion. 
The dress of the individual who had thus come 


suddenly into sight was also of a light colour, and | 


might have been a woman’s. But a red scarf 
diagonally crossing the shoulders—a high peaked hat 
with its plume of ostrich feathers—and, more than 


all, the tallness of the figure, told that it was a man | 


who was walking side by side with Marion Wade. 

The same tokens declared 
brother. Walter Wade was not near sotall. It 
could not be her father. Sir Marmaduke was 
accustomed to dress in black. 





it was not her | 


The rows of chestnuts that bordered the walk | 


came to an ending near the top of the hill. The 
figures had arrived there. Next moment they 
emerged from under the shadow of the trees, and 
could be seen more distinctly in the open ground. 
“?Tis neither father nor brother. 


prise and anger. 


“He has forced himself upon her. He came out 


i 
} 


‘Tis Scarthe !” | 
It was Holtspur who pronounced these words, | 
and with an intonation that betokened both sur- | 


i 
; 
} 
i 


the en She has gone 
inside the house. He remains without. 0 
Marion, If I’ve wronged thee, ’tis because T love 
Pardon!—pardon! I will 


As he uttered these wild words, he wheeled the 
steed round upon the path; and, without once 
again looking back, he galloped on to the gateway. 
Even while opening the gate and closing it behind 
him, he turned not his eyes towards the mansion ; 
but, spurring out into the public road, continued the 
gallop which had been for an instant interrupted. 

(To be continued.) 


A SONNET. 
To Maryan Lanoiewicz, ex-Dictaror or PoLanp. 


AnoTuxr gleam of Freedom quenched in night! 
Another mighty arm upraised in vain ! 
Yet not for naught ; for surely noble gain 
Lives e’en in loss that springeth out of Right. 
Thine, Langiewicz, the pride that hailed the light— 
Thine now the pang that feels ’tis lost again— 
Yet ’bides a splendid solace in the pain, | 
That still shall make thy generous error bright. 
Too oft the passionate pulsings of the heart 
Qutstrip our hand, and nations are as we 
When bondage breeds a fever to be free. 
Thy Potand called, and thou hast played a part, 
Not fruitless, though it now may seem to be— 
Love waits and suffers, so must Liberty. 
AvsacerR Hay Hi. 


Oh! if 
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THE KING OF DAHOMEY. 





Tr is not often that Parliamentary Blue Books 
afford pleasant pabulum for general readers, but, we 
mentioned one recently on Japan, which is 
thoroughly interesting and full of the liveliest inci- 
dents, and we have now to notice another which 
every one ought to read, containing the narrative of 
Commodore Wilmot’s visit to the King of Dahomey. 
For more than a century past, there had been some 
kind of intercourse between Great Britain and 
Dahomey, and we have several curious accounts 
written by English travellers of the manners and 
customs of the country. 


In 1724, Mr. Bulfinch Lamb, a European factor, | 
was carried captive to Abomey, where he was | 


kindly treated by the monarch and allowed to cor- 


respond with Mr. Tucker who then commanded the 
English fort at Whydah. 


Kingdom of ene ng £8 and the prisoner relates, 
much to his chagrin, that the monarch is so wealthy 
he is afraid no bait will be sufficient to induce him 


to give up his prisouer. Thus he writes :— 


“T don’t find there is any other way of redeeming | 
me than by the company’s sending him a present ofa | 


crown and sceptre, which must be paid for out of what 
remains due to the late King of Ardah. I know nothing 
else but what he will think mean, being stocked with 


great quantities of plate, wrought gold, and other rich | 


things. He has, likewise, all sorts of common goods beyond 
measure, and gives away booges like dirt, and brandy 
like water, for he is prodigious vain and proud, but he 


is withal, I believe, the richest king and greatest | 


warrior in this part of the world ; and you may depend 
upon it in time will subdue most of the countries round 
him. He has already set his two chief palaces round with 


men’s skulls, as thick as they can lie on the walls, one | 
by another, and are such as he had killed in war ; each | 


of which palaces is in circumference larger than St. 
James’s Park, about a mile and a half round.” 


This prophecy with regard to the progress of 
Dahomey has been signally fulfilled, and the king- 
dom is now the most powerful, and the most war- 
like in Western Africa. 
that we must find space for another extract. The 

oor man complains bitterly of being banished from 
bis family and friends, and doomed to exist in such 
a barbarous country, but he says at the same time 
that he is well treated by the King, who had given 
him a house and half-a-dozen men and women ser- 


vants, and brandy enough to kill himself with if he | 


had a mind to do so, and while deploring his condi- 
tion he adds :— 


“Tf any tailor, carpenter, smith, or any sort of white 
man that is free, be willing to come here, he will find 
very good encouragement, and be much caressed, and 
get money if he can be contented with this life for a 
time, his Majesty paying everybody extravagantly 
that works for him.” 


In saying this, Lamb had an eye to his own | 


interest, for he adds :— 


“If any fellow whatsoever comes up and goes down | 


A letter which he wrote | 
has been preserved. It is dated, “ From the great | 
King Trudo Audati’s Palace of Abomey, in the 


Lamb’s letter is so racy | Robert Norris visited the King’s court at the time 
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again, it will possess him with a notion, that more white 
men will come, and so let me go, in order to encourage 
their coming.” 

The old sinner withal is willing enough to resort 
to any evil device if by encouraging the King’s 
passions, he can procure his own release. His 
Majesty, like the immortal Mr. Dick, had conceived 
| a fancy for certain boyish amusements, and among 
others for kite-flying, so Lamb writes :— 





| “ His Majesty has got from me the greatest part of the 
| paper, having a notion in his head of a kite, which 
| though I told him was only fit for boys to play with, 
_yet he says I must make one for him and I to play 
| with ; so I beg you will send me two quires of ordinary 
paper and some twine for that use, and a score of 
_ match, his majesty requiring me sometimes to fire his 
| great guns, and I am much in fear of having my eyes 
put out with the splinters,” 


| Lamb ultimately escaped from bondage, on the 
understanding that he should return again, but we 
need scarcely add that the King of Dahomey 
waited in vain for the re-appearance of his English 
| guest. 

| Captain Snelgrave in 1734, and a Mr. Smith ten 
‘years later, give an account of the slave port of 
| Whydab, and the former describes with some spirit 
_his visit to the King of Dahomey at Ardra, and all 
the strange sights he beheld. Some of the customs 
| which excited the surprise and disgust of Snelgrave 
/seem, if we may argue from the silence of later 
_ travellers, to have fallen into disuse. He tells us, 
for instance, how he saw two men bring a great 
tub before the King, containing about six gallons of 
something like frumenty, which they threw so fast 
into their mouths, that it was despatched in a few 
minutes. This was a daily practice for the amuse- 
_ ment of the King, but the poor men who undertook 
the perilous trade died in a few years, and were 
succeeded by others. He tells us, too, how he saw 
soldiers bringing in the heads of their enemies, 
lately slain in battle, for each of which they received 
the value of five shillings; and how, “ his curiosity 
getting the better of his feelings,’ he witnessed the 
terrible sacrifice of 400 men, all of whom he was told, 
were solemnly eaten by the Dahomans, In 1772, 


ee ee 


of the “ Annual Customs.” His descriptions agree 
with those of earlier and later travellers, and indeed, 
it is remarkable how closely the different transac- 
| tions harmonize even in minute details. Norris 
| saw a number of victims who were destined ere 
| long to have their heads cut off, and remarked, that 
|“*though conscious of their impending fate they 
'were not indifferent to the music, which they 
' seemed to enjoy by endeavouring to beat time to 
it.” On paying his respects to the King, he pre- 
sented him with a barrel-organ, and his Majesty he 
‘tells us took a peculiar pleasure in playing the 
| hundred-and-fourth psalm. 
| While noticing some of the writers on Dahomey, 
| we must not omit to mention, with a passing word 


of commendation, Mr. Dalzel’s History of Daho- 
mey~—a commendation however, which, from the 
views he adopts with regard to the slave-trade, is 
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by no means unqualified. The Blue Book, on the | produced ? they were bought from the ‘white man’ 
contrary, which we noticed at the commencement | and paid for outof the money he received for selling his 


of this article, derives perhaps its chief interest 
from the record of the manly, earnest protest against | 
the slave-trade, made by Commodore Wilmot to the | 
King. The account of his conversation with the | 
Monarch on this subject, and on the horrible | 
practice of human sacrifices, deserves to be given | 
in extenso :— | 


“Six days after our arrival at Abomey, the King saw 
us privately in his own palace, and I made him the | 
resents brought up for this occasion and which will 
mentioned hereafter. He was attended by six of 
his Privy Council, his most trusted friends, all well | 
known to me ; also by five of his principal wives. He 
would only receive the presents from my own hands, 
which is unusual. . 

“‘T gave him first the picture of the Queen, and said 
that her Majesty had sent this out to him as a mark 
of her friendship, and her wish to be on good terms 
with him. He took it in his hand and admired it very 
much. The Queen is represented in her coronation 
robes, with crown on her head and sceptre in her 
hand. The frame is very handsome, and the picture is 
alarge one. After looking at it attentively he asked 
many questions concerning the dress, and then said, 
‘From henceforth the Queen of England and the King 
of Dahomey are one. The Queen is the greatest sov- | 
ereign in Europe and I am King of the blacks. I will | 
hold the head of the Kingdom of Dahomey, and you 
shall hold the tail.” I then gave him a few small 
presents from myself, with which he was very much 
delighted, and grasped me warmly by the hand. His 
council participated in these feelings, and said, ‘At last 
good friends have met.’ | 

“ Now commenced the delivery of the message which 
I thought it my duty to lay before the King. The first 
subject was the Slave Trade, and I said, ‘ England has, | 
for a long period of years been doing her utmost to stop 
the Slave Trade in this country. Much money has 
been spent, and many lives have been sacrificed to 
attain this desirable end, but hitherto without success. 
I have come to ask you to put astop to this Traffic, and 
to enter into some Treaty with me to this effect. I am 
ready to listen to any terms which you may reasonably 
es py and to report to my Government what you 

ave to say on the subject.’ I then reasoned with him 
on the iniquity of selling his fellow-creatures, and the 
benefits he would derive, even in a pecuniary way by 
keeping these slaves in his country, and employing 
them in cultivating the soil. I tried to prove to him 
that thevalue of a slavethusemployed would be far more 
valuable to him in the long run than if he sold him at 
once, and sent him out of the country. I reasoned on the 
richness of the soil, and how easy it would be to intro- 
duce the silk-worm, cotton, coffee, and all the productions 
of a similar character. I tried to convince him that he 
was depopulating Africa, and making its inhabitants 
low and miserable. I argued that if the Slave Trade 
were suddenly stopped, he would become a pauper, 
and that every man’s hand would necessarily be turned | 
against his neighbours for daily subsistence, because all 
his supplies came from the ‘white man’ from across the 
sea, and that these could only be purchased by the 
money obtained from selling slaves. Stop the selling 
of slaves, and how could he possibly get the means of 
living, as the produce of the soil was comparatively 
nothing? The people were entirely dependent on him, 
and his annual customs, for being fed and clothed ; 
arms, powder, rum, tobacco, cloths and cowries, were all 
distributed on these occasions, And how were they 
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slaves. I implored him to think over these things, 


'and turn his attention to the cultivation of the soil, 


and the profits of legitimate trade. I asked him how 
many slaves he shipped during the year, and how much 
he would take to enter into a Treaty with us to stop it? 

“ The next subject was the ‘ human sacrifices.’ I said, 
that not only England, but all Europe, deplored the 
sad spectacle of human beings, his own countrymen, 
being offered up on the occasion of his annual customs, 


_in company with fowls, bulls, and goats. Could he not 


put a stop to this, and let it pass away from the customs 
of the country? I said that I knew all sudden measures 


| were not only dangerous, but impossible, but that I hoped 


he would turn over in his mind the cruelty of these pro- 
ceedings, and their utter uselessness to propitiate his 
gods, and that in time they would cease altogether. 


The King declined replying to Commodore Wil- 
mot’s message, until after the “customs,” which 
were then going on, as indeed they always seem to 
be when Englishmen are present. For along and 
weary month the Commodore, with his two com- 
panions Captain Luce, and Dr. Haran, were 


_compelled to remainjin Abomey. There%they wit- 


nessed, with great interest, the feast of the Amazons, 
5,000 of whom hold service in the Dahomian army. 
These women are everything in the country. 
When they go out to fetch water, the one in the 
front has a bell round her neck, which she strikes 
whenever any one is seen approaching, since if an 
accident were to happen, the unhappy man who 
witnessed it would lose his head. This absurd cus- 


tom to which even Englishmen are obliged to 


submit, stops business, and delays everybody on 
the road. “The Amazons,” says Commodore Wil- 
mot, “are far superior to the men in everything— 
in appearance, in dress, in figure, in activity, in 
their performances as soldiers, and in bravery. 
They fully understand the use of the musket, and 
load, and fire with remarkable rapidity. The 
‘Captains’ carry the skulls of their enemies in their 
girdles, and an occasional jaw is also seen.” 
Wilmot, who had come to the court of Dahomey 
for the purpose of protesting against human 
sacrifices, of course declined to witness them. The 
King far from resenting this conduct appears to have 
appreciated it, and made him the present of a 
victim, who was thus preserved from a horrible 
death, “ The expression of joy in the poor fellow’s 
countenance,’ says Commodore Wilmot, “ cannot 
be described, I-will not enter into my own feelings 
on this occasion; they can be easily understood: 
but the saving of even this one man’s life was a 
sufficient recompense for all the delays and for all 
our detention.” 

At length the long-wished-for reply was given by 
the King, who showed great practical sense in his 
answer to the message from England :— 


“ He said, that the Slave Trade had been carried on 
in his country for centuries, and that it was his great 
means of living and paying his people. He did not 
send slaves away in his own ships, but ‘ white men’ 
came to him for them, and was there any harm in his 
selling ? We ought to prevent the ‘white men’ from 
coming to him ; if they did not come he wouid not sell. 
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“‘ We had seen what a great deal he had to give away 
every year to his people, who were dependent on him ; 
that this could not be done by selling palm oil alone. 
If people came for palm oil he would sell it to them ; 
he could not carry on his Government upon trade alone. 
If he gave up the Slave Trade, where was he to get 
money from? It was not his fault that he sold slaves, 
but those who made his fathers do it, and hence it be- 
came an institution of his country. 

“ He said, ‘I cannot stop it all at once: what will my 

ople do? And besides this, I should be in danger of 
aes my life.’ I asked him how much money he 
would take to give it up. He replied, ‘No money will 
induce me to do so ; I am not like the Kings of Lagos, 
Porto Novo, Benin, &c. There are only two Kings in 
Africa, Ashantee and Dahomey ; I am the King of all 
the blacks. Nothing will recompense me for the Slave 
Trade,” I argued that it must be stopped in time; 
that even now very few ships came for them : and what 
would he do when it was all done? I found it useless 
to go on any further on this subject. He said there 
were plenty of blacks to sell, and plenty to remain ; 
that the price of a slave was 80 dollars, with 4 dollars 
custom on each. On most occasions he is paid before 
the slaves are taken away, but sometimes he risks them 
on trust, and then he fears the capture of the slave- 
ship. 

The next subject was the ‘human sacrifices” He 
said, ‘You have seen that only a few are sacrificed, 
and not the thousands that wicked men have told the 
world, 
head would be taken off to-morrow. These institutions 
cannot be stopped in the way you propose. By-and- 
by, little by little, much may be done ; softly, softly, 
not by threats. You see how I am placed, and the 
difficulties in the way: by-and-by, by-and-by.” 

The Commodore appears to have found it difficult 
to answer these statements by any arguments which 
could be appreciated by a barbarian, and he seems 
to hope that the evil may to some extent cure 
itself, as war is rapidly depopulating the country, 
which is in a state of desolation, although it might 
easily become, what it has frequently been called, 
“The garden of Africa.” 

We must not conclude this brief notice of Com- 
modore Wilmot’s curious report on Dahomey, 
without calling attention to a letter, written by 
Mr. William Craft, a gentleman, who, without 
official position, unarmed and unattended, left Eng- 
land for Dahomey, during the month of last 
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WHAT CUNLIFFE LOCKHART DID FOR 
AMY AUDELEYE. 


(Concluded from page 177.) 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE COMMANDANT’S BALL. 


The gaieties had not yet ceased at Crayfort, for 
immediately following the concert was a ball at the 
commandant’s. 

Colonel Ottley went home after the concert 
more than ever taken with Amy Audeleye. His 
admiration had begun, undoubtedly, in a liking for 
her unartificial simplicity, her naiveté, her young 
face, and a certain inherent vivaciousness which he 
had brought to the surface of her nature ; it ended 
in a determination to make her his wife. Her 
youthfulness was refreshing to him. He was tired 
of a single life, and wearied to death of all those 
ladies who daily go hunting and fishing for 
husbands. 

But here was a nature new and fresh to him; 
and as he made up his mind that she should be his, 
he looked forward to many years of happiness. In 


; : | ri ” life, hes ortune < in his 
If I were to give up this custom at once, my | the prime of , health, fortune, and rank in his 


_ profession were all his, and this little ewe lamb 


that he would take to himself should make his hap- 
piness perfect. Thus he meditated, as he lay down 
to rest, and the morning light strengthened his 
resolve, and everything looked very fair before him. 

As he rose, and dressed himself with care, he 
determined that that day the step should be taken, 
and he would ask her if she could love him, and 
consent to be his wife. 

He had no fear as to the result of that question, 
and was only impatient of the delay that must in- 
tervene before this new happiness could commence. 


He resolved, however, that it should be as short as 


November, to endeavour to puta stop to human— 


sacrifices, and to point out to the King the advan- 
tages of legitimate trade. What success he may 
meet with in this noble enterprise, it is of course 
impossible to say, but it is satisfactory to learn that 


the King had expressed his pleasure at hearing of 


his arrival at Whydah, and had signified his wish 
to see him at the capital. Mr. Chesson, the Hon. 
Sec. of the Dahomey Committee, in forwarding 
Mr, Craft’s letter to the public journals, relates 
how the earnest ciptbuedinn of Englishmen 
against human sacrifices, resulted in the abolition 
of the custom at Old Calabar; and he adds that 
there is a reasonable hope Mr. Craft may be equally 


successful in the work he has so heroically under- | 


taken. We heartily trust that it may be so, and 
sincerely wish him “ God Speed!” 
J. D. 


possible, and that he would win and wear his prize 
with all speed. 

That night would be the commandant’s ball, and 
why should he not enter the room with his promised 
bride on his arm? 

So he walked down to the florist’s and ordered a 
choice bouquet of flowers to be made up, and 
crossed to the jeweller’s and purchased a beautiful 
bouquet holder, on which he ordered to be placed 
the initials of their names in a diamond circlet ; and 


this should be, he said, his present to his betrothed. 


It was two o’clock when he knocked at the door 
of Captain Duncan’s quarters, and found Amy alone. 
Nothing could be better. 

Amy, wholooked charming in the simple morning 
toilette she wore, rose with a smile of pleasure to 
greet him. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “the very person that I 
wanted to see.” 

“ How fortunate I am to be in your thoughts,” 
he answered, still retaining the hand he held in his. 

Oh, Colonel, I do so want you to grant mea 
favour ,” she said, rushing at once into the subject, 
“ you know that poor fellow Corporal Cherry ; do 
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pray let him have that discharge he wants, and go | 
home to his poor wife.” 

She stopped at that point, for a frown had over- 
cast the colonel’s countenance, and he had let fall her 
hand at the mention of Corporal’s Cherry’s name. 

“ My dear Miss Audeleye,” he replied, in a tone 
at once so stern and decisive as to prevent any 
attempt at further appeal, “I would willingly have 
done this thing to oblige you if I could, but it is 
impossible.’ He paused there for a moment, then 
seeing her look of disappointment, he added, in ex- 
planation, “‘It would be contrary to military 
discipline ; and as to his wife I know nothing about 
her, and ain bound to know nothing about her, for 
he married without leave. He must go. It is too | 
late to alter it new, even if I would. 

The colonel was a kind-hearted man, but a stern 
disciplinarian, and he had always made it a boast 
that he never allowed any interference with his 
duties, and that once a decision made he never 
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altered it. | 

Amy did not seem to take his answer in a favour- 
able light, and he felt rather annoyed. Here was 
his morning project frustrated, for the time at least, 
for he could not, even had his own equanimity been 
undisturbed, have made love at so unfavourable a 
moment. 

So more than every angry with Corporal Cherry 
he soon took his departure, and when that un- 
fortunate man once more ventured to appear 
before him as a suppliant, he spoke to him more 
harshly than the occasion required, and with in- 
excusable heat, when it is remembered that the man 
might not make any answer, under severe pains and 
penalties. To do the colonel justice, he was a 
brave and an honest officer, and was sorry almost 
directly afterwards for his sharpness to the man ; 
but then it was too late to undo it. | 

The words had been spoken and were beyond | 
recal], and the man had gone his way, with a sullen | 
scowl on his face | 

Once more did this unlucky lance-corporal make | 
his appearance at Captain Duncan’s quarters to 
inquire of Amy if she had done what she promised — 
on his behalf. He asked it, however, with an air of 
indifference mingled with an undercurrent of rage, | 
which did not escape her notice; and when she 
toldhim of herunsuccessful efforts and gave him back 
his gold, he flung it with a muttered curse from 
him, and without any other word turned on his heel 
and left the room. She had begun to get alarmed, 
and was glad when he left her. 

The hour of the ball approached, and in the 
excitement of dressing, she almost forgot Corporal 
Cherry and his griefs. Just as they were about to 
step into the carriage, a messenger arrived from 
Colonel Ottley, who was the bearer of that bouquet 
which he had said he would himself present to his 
betrothed, but which had now to be sent to one 
who was still unbound to him. 

The little annoyance of the morning had worn 
off, however, as he stood at the carriage door envel- 
oped in his long blue cloak, which fell in graceful 
folds around him, ready to help Amy out, and she 
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thought that she had never seen him look so hand- 
some. 

The dancing proceeded with spirit, and Amy 
joined in it with her usual ardour. The large room, 
with mirrors on all sides which reflected and mul- 
tiplied every figure, was crowded with people, 
and the band was playing out its liveliest tunes, 
whilst the dancers were whirling round in the dif- 
ficult mazes of a valse & deux temps. 

But now there was a pause, and a little breathing 
time was given to these ardent votaries of Tersip- 
chore. Captain Ramsay was going to sing. 

The dancers who had been walking slowly round 
the room seated themselves, and Colonel Ottley 
led Amy into a little room just out of the dancing 
room, which was fitted up with the most exquisite 
taste. Large trees of orange flowers and myrtles 
in full blossom, and beautiful figures of statuary, 
were grouped around, and at one end a tiny little 
fountain threw tip its waters, and fell in a mimic 
cascade over an alabaster figure of a water nymph 
laving her hair. This room was but dimly lighted,and 
formed a striking contrast to the brilliant ball room, 
visible through its opened door. Heavy velvet 
curtains fell over the windows, which were open 
underneath, and through which the sound of the 
sea, as its waves washed the shore at very little 
distance off, might be heard. 

Captain Ramsay had commenced, and the exul- 
tant first notes of that delicious, delirious operatic 
song, “Tu m’ami,’’ in whose every entrancing 
note is the wooing tone of love, had already 
hushed into silence all talkers, except Colonel 
Ottley, who was whispering earnestly to Amy. 
Lower and lower he bent his head, till her soft hair 
lightly touched his cheek, and her breath played 
gently on his face. Earnest words were those he 
spoke, and a form trembling with varied emotions 
heard them. 

Now he pauses for a reply, and in the pause the 
perfume of the orange blossom is sweet in the air, 
and the washing of the waves on the sea shore 
comes up faintly through the windows, and the 
sweet voice of the tenor sings, “ Ah dil-lo ancor se 
tu m’ami,’’ answered by an echoing horn in the 
distance. The words of a letter, received that 
morning, stand out clear before her; they are her 
mother’s, and say, “‘ If you can be happy with him, 
it will be such a comfort to your father and to me, 
to see you settled in life, and to know that 
you at least are provided for.” Through all this 
there is, in vivid colours, the memory of another 


scene, and the perfume of the orange flowers 


reminds her of sweet woodland scents, and the 
dulcet notes of the tenor sound like a voice heard 
long ago, whilst the surf, as it breaks upon the 
shore, seems to murmur out like the little brook, 
which said, ‘‘ For ever—never—never—for ever.” 

«Ah...dil-lo ancor se tu m’ami,’” come the 
sweet imploring sounds again, and the answering 
echo of the horn is borne in upon the night air, 
and with the gentle sighing of the evening breeze 
midst the trees comes a trembling whispered ‘ yes,’ 
and Amy is a promised bride.” 
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In one of the tell-tale mirrors, reaching from the 
ceiling to the ground, of the brilliant ball-room, 
their figures were reflected as they sat in the little 
room, but were unheeded by all the crowd, who 
were intent upon listening to the singing, except 
one man. The tall figure of the chaplain had stood 
eagerly gazing into the glass, till he could bear to 
look no longer, when speaking as if unconsciously, 
and to himself, he said, “ Enough, it is all over.” 
Too well had he construed those unheard words’ 
intent, and but too well was the kiss imprinted on 
his memory, with which Colonel Ottley sealed his 
engagement with Amy. 

When Amy was seated in the carriage that night 
which found her betrothed, she missed the beau- 
tiful bouquet which the colonel had presented to 
her. The flowers were of little consequence, but 
the holder was valuable, and she feared to displease 
him by leaving it behind unnoticed. Upon men- 
tioning to him that she had forgotten it, he hastened 
back into the house to look for it, the carriage 
_ driving on a little in order to leave the doorway 
| clear for others. Night it was hardly to be called 
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little plain country girl,” remarked one. “ May 
and December,” quoth another, who saw visions 
of Sir Cresswell Cresswell in the distance. ‘‘ How 
can they ever agree?” “ Poor thing,’ said a third, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘“‘ we know what a 
gay man he has been;’” and “ Well, I never thought 
March Ottley was the man to marry into such a 
bankrupt family as I hear they are,” said a fourth. 

Oh ye gods and little fishes! that the spirits of 
malice and envy should thus sit for ever upon the 
lintel of the door to our hearts. 

Colonel Ottley had said to himself that he would 
win and wear his prize with all speed, and this 
resolution he determined to keep, so he hurried on 
the preparations for the wedding, and persuaded 
Amy to name an early day for their marriage. 
“ Happy the wooing, that’s not long in doing” was 
his motto he said, and so that day fortnight would 
see them united. Amy, on her part, felt as if she 
would rather take the final leap at once, now that 
it was to be done, so that Mrs. Duncan’s protesta- 
tions that it was much too soon, and that it would 
be impossible to be ready in the time, were un- 
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| now, for the first streak of daylight was just | heeded. It was arranged that the marriage 
} struggling to peep out and shame the gaslights. | should take place at Crayfort, and that Mrs. Dun- 
| The sentries were pacing up and down, wrapped up | can should give the wedding breakfast. All pre- 
in their grey great-coats,and some thought was cross- | parations went on vigorously, and the eventful day 
| ing her mind, éven in the midst of its preoccupation, | drew rapidly nearer and nearer. 
of how chill and drear it must be for them to walk , With what rapidity time seems to fly! How 
up and down the whole night through, when one of | quickly hours merge into days, and days into weeks, : | 
| them came straight up to the carriage window, | and when we snatch a moment to pause and think _ | 
| which she had omitted to draw up whilst Colonel upon its flight, we are fairly amazed, and exclaim : 
Ottley went to look for her bouquet. with a feeling of terror we would fain shake off, 
| Muffled in the huge grey coat she did not at first | “Itcannot be!”’ But it is a reality, a dread reality, 
'| recognise Corporal Cherry, but ere he had done | that has no cessation, no rest, that has never 
speaking she knew him. His eyes shone like two | paused for one moment since the creation of the | 
live coals, and his voice seemed to hiss again with world. Do what we will, it never stays for one 
rage as he said, “I warn you for your own good, | moment in its course, is without recall, irrevocable. 
have nothing to do with that man, that tyrant | In weal or woe, on it goes, in the dark regions of 
rather, who has just left you. I should be sorry to | countries unexplored, in the most civilized city 
harm you, but,’’—here he was interrupted by known to man. Age succeeds age, generation fol- 
Colonel Ottley who came out of the house towards | lows generation, and there yet lies before “the 
the carriage, and shaking his clenched fist angrily | great mysterious darkness of the speechless days 
in Amy’s face, he walked on with the usual mea- | that shall be.” 
sured tread of the sentinel, and presented arms to | And so it came on till the eve of the wedding- 
the colonel as he passed him. _day. This was Sunday, and Amy expressed a wish 
Amy was too confused to say anything about it | to go to church. ‘The evening service always | 
to Colonel Ottley at the moment, and in thinking | seemed more solemn to her, and now she felt a | 
over the circumstances afterwards, all thoughts of | yearning desire to go once more into the sacred 
informing him of it were set aside, as her kind | edifice, ere she should enter it as a bride. 
heart remembered the punishment the man would| They went together, Colonel Ottley and she. 
probably receive. She knew he was suffering | The chaplain, who was getting an old man, read the 
acutely in the separation from his wife, which was | prayers as usual. The church was large, beautiful, 
so near at hand, and thinking he might not per- | and very ancient. Massive but clegant gothic 
| haps have been quite sober at the time, she found | columns, on each side of the broad aisle, towering 
| exeuses for him rising in her heart, and forbore to | up to the high roof, gave a grand and imposing ap- 
mention the affair. Before many days it had en- | pearance, and although the beauty of these was 
tirely passed from her memory. somewhat marred by the bases being surrounded 
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| Crayfort, and formed the favourite topic of con- 
| versation. Every one had something to say about 
| it, and, as usual, the something had, in nearly every 
| Instance, a small grain of malice within it. “ What 
| & pity that he should sacrifice himself to such a 


is 





The engagement was soon known throughout | by high old-fashioned pews, still one could not but 


be struck with the whole, especially as there were 
no galleries, with the exception of a smali one, for 


the organ and singers. 
Four chandeliers, filled with wax-candles, gave 
but a dim light in so large a building, and the far- 
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off corners were lost in the darkness, giving a 
strangely weird and fantastic shape to the white 
monuments on the walls. 

The touching words of the prayers had never 
sounded so solemn to Amy, and when the beautiful 
anthem, from the hundred and twenty-first psalm 
was given out, and the choir began to sing it, tears 
rose to her eyes. It seemed to her that through 
the sweet treble of the boys’ notes, and the deep 
tones of the basses, a voice was speaking comfort 
to her soul. How soothingly fell the words, “‘ The 
Lord himself is thy keeper: the Lord is thy defence 
upon thy right hand; so that the sun shall not 
burn thee by day : neither the moon by night... . 
The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and thy 
céming in: from this time forth for evermore.” 

A sudden revulsion of feeling came over her as 
the first deep tones of the voice giving out the 
collect before the sermon, were heard ; a revulsion 
which left her powerless to think or act, but only 
to sit shrinking up far away in the corner of the 
pew, cold and motionless. That voice was not the 
voice of the old man who had read the prayers, but 
a strong, deep, earnest voice, and one she knew, 
oh! how well. She longed, and yet dared not, to 
look round the column behind which they were 


seated, to catch a glimpse of the preacher’s face. She | 
feared to encounter the gaze of the eyes that she | 
All the soothing feelings which | 


knew were there. 
had possessed her mind were gone, and she felt 
now but a wild, terrified desire, to hide herself away 
out of sight, to forget and be forgotten. And yet 
through all the agonising distress of her mind, the 
words of his sermon fell distinct and clear upon 
her ear. “Thou shalt not do evil that good may 
come”’ was his text, and the words sounded almost 
like an accusation to Amy. What was she about 
to do? to marry one man loving another better—-to 
do this, swayed partly by the words of her mother’s 


letter, partly in obedience to a desire to see the | 


very man who was to be as nothing to her. Yes, 
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their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.” 

In conclusion he besought them all, with touch- 
ing earnestness, to drink of the pure river of the 
water of life, and so live that they should finally reach 
that city which “ had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it: for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. And 
the gates shall not be shut at all by day: for there 
shall be no night there.” 

__ She got out of the church, but she scarce knew 
how, and although the night was quite warm, she 
shivered and drew her shaw] closer around her. 


with tender solicitude. 

“Tam, I am,” she answered. “ Oh! let us get 
home.” 

When she was able to shut herself in the soli- 
tude of her own room, she threw herself on the 
bed in an agony of grief and despair. Half the 
night her eyes refused to close in sleep, and she 
lay tossing about, her head racked with pain, and 
her heart a prey to the bitterest anguish. Too 
late, too late, a thousand voices seemed to hiss in 
her ear, as she sought about in her mind some way 
of escape. 

And this was the eve of her bridal day, and the 
kiss of her betrothed was warm on her lips. 








CHAPTER XY. 
TWO MEN SHALL BE IN THE FIELD; THE 
SHALL BE TAKEN AND THE OTHER LEFT. 


ONE 


The marriage morning rose fair and beautiful. 
No cloud overshadowed the brightness of the 
shining sun, and the sky, as far as the eye could 
'see, was one sheet of blue. And thus fair, too, 
' seemed life in Colonel Ottley’s eyes as he looked 





“ You seem cold, darling,” said Colonel Ottley, 


she saw it now—how vividly, how fondly she yet | before him upon the plain of the future. Nothing 
loved him. She had thought that love was buried | could appear brighter than the new life he was 


as he had desired, but now she knew that it yet | 


about to enter upon; and now that he had tasted 





stirred with vigorous life in her heart. In every 
throb of her heaving bosom, in every rapid pulsation 
of her beating heart, she felt the current of her love 
flowing out to him stronger than ever, and yet on 
the morrow she was to stand at the altar and swear 
to love and to cherish another. 

How terrible the words sounded in her ear, as 


his mighty eloquence poured forth and depicted in | 


glowing terms the horrors of hell, the torments of 


the unhappy plunged therein, and the never-ceasing | 
His voice | 
seemed to penetrate every corner of the church, | 


fire that burneth for ever and ever. 


and the dim light enhanced the terrors of bis lan- 
guage. But now he spoke comfort to their minds, 
and his voice was modulated to an exceeding sweet- 
ness as he described all the glories of heaven, the 


happiness which they should find who entered | 


therein, passing all that man’s mind can conceive, 
and the eternity of bliss which there awaits 


them when “ God shall wipe away all tears from | 


_of the cup of pleasure, had won Jaurels on the 
battle-field, and reached the summit of his ambition, 
he would pause for a little upon the hill-top, and 
taste of a new joy ere the sun went down, To- 
day with the vigorous beat of health in all his pulses, 
with his aptitude for enjoyment mellowed, not 
destroyed by time, with all his faculties keen of 
appreciation, with the light of his eyes unquenched 
yet flashing brilliantly out, and the strength of his 
arm mighty as well-wrought iron, many years to 
come of pleasant, enjoyable life presented their 
faces to him, and the vailey of the shadow of death 
was afar off, unthought of, hidden behind the 
| draped figure of the present. A tranquil happy 
feeling filled his heart as he thought of the girl- 
bride he was that day to take to himself, and who 
should hereafter make music in his home, Hitherto 
he had felt no need of that music, his profession 
had served him instead of wife, and his sword had 
been child unto him; but now he had begun to 
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feel that yearning which all feel sooner or later—a | the priest bent his head low to catch it. The 
yearning to take something to our bosoms which bridegroom now put the ring upon the book, but 
shall lie warm in them, and to which we may turn | as the chaplain was about to deliver it to him to 


and never find wanting, beat the storm never so 


lace upon the finger of his bride, it fell, and as 


violently without—and to-day this yearning which | it rang upon the tesellated pavement, an ominous 
had come = him should be satisfied, the one | whisper of “how unlucky,” passed from mouth to 


void in his 
made perfect. 

Such were the thoughts passing through his 
mind, when an hour before the time for the wedding 
was fixed, Captain Ramsay, who was to be his best 
man, knocked at his door and told him that the 
rector who was to have married them, had had a 
fit, and would be unable to perform the service. 

“ Ah! that is vexatious,” he said, with the air ofa 
"man who is too preoccupied to think a great deal of 
the misfortunes of others. “I liked old Feen very 
much, and should have preferred his performing the 
ceremony ; however it can’t be helped, so I must 
put up with Morgan, I suppose, if he will come at 
a pinch.” 

“ You forget,” said Captain Ramsay, “he is gone 
on leave, and you will be obliged to have Lockhart 
the assistant chaplain.” 

“The deuce I shall,” he answered ; “ be is such 
an awfully gloomy-looking fellow, enough to give 
one the horrors, and the last person or parson, 
who ought to perform a wedding service. But 
Isay, my dear fellow,” he went on, “have you 
seen him, because it’s ten o’clock now ?”’ 

“Yes,” returned Ramsay, “and I can assure you 
I thought you would have to put your wedding off, 
for at first he positively refused to do it, muttered 
something about his never having expected that. 


A queer fellow he is. However, I urged upon him | 


the necessity of the case, told him it was too late 
to get any one else, and pointed out to him the 
distress the lady would be in; this seemed to 


i 


i 


eart be filled, and his happiness be | mouth of the spectators. 


The pealing of the bells announced that the 
ceremony was concluded, and a guard of honour 


| — outside the church, presented arms as the 


ridegroom assisted his bride into a carriage, drawn 


by two superb grey horses. Away they dashed 


down the hill from the church, followed by the 





other carriages clattering in their rear. 

The bridegroom is bending over his bride as they 
pass a narrow corner, and his brilliant uniform, 
with the breast glistening with stars and orders, 
looks bright and gaudy beside the sheen of the white, 
which rests in silken folds so nearit. He is speak- 
ing, who may say what words to her who has just 
become his—pledged at the altar, to love, and to 
cherish till death shall part them, that death which 
in his thoughts he has put so far from him to-day. 
His arm is tenderly encircling the form so dear to 
him—his heart full of the happiness which is, and 
shall be, his when—a sharp whizzing noise (known 
too well to soldiers) comes whirr through the 
air, followed quick as the thunder follows the light- 
ning’s flash, by the loud report of a rifle. Too 
late that the crowd knock up the hand of the man, 
who, clad in soldier’s attire, has fired that dastard 
shot—too late that the soldiers rush forward to 
seize and pinion him, and drag him unresisting 
away. ‘Too late, alas! too late, for as the grey 
horses, frightened at the noise, gallop frantically 
along, refusing to obey the curb of the driver, they 
bear but the senseless corpse of him who was but 
now vigorous in health, covered with honours, 


decide him, and he answered briefly, ‘ I will come.’”’ | brimming over with happiness. In vain the bride- 
Eleven o’clock found the church thronged with | widow, roused by the terrible shock, screams aloud 


people, anxious to witness the ceremony, and a few 
minutes after the clock had struck, the bridegroom 
and his friends arrived. 

A stir announced the coming of the bride, who, 
pale as death, was led up the aisle by her father. 
The clergyman was already in his place, and the ser- 
vice began. The bride, who, enveloped in a flowing 
veil, had never once raised her eyes from the 
ground, was trembling from head to foot with 
visible emotion, but when the first words proceeded 
from the clergyman, she gave a palpable start, and 
a low stifled sound, half-moan, half-sob, proceeded 
from her. 

At the solemn words requiring them both to 
declare whether or no there was any impediment 
why they might not be joined together in matri- 
mony, it was observed that the chaplain laid a 
great stress upon the word any, and paused so 
long before he proceeded, that the silence became 
painful. 

Then came the solemn questions asked of each 
in turn, whether they accepted each other as man 
and wife? The bridegroom's answer was firm’ and 














for aid, and endeavours to staunch the blood which 
flows in crimson streams over her bridal robe. In 


vain she raises the head, which, reared so proudly | 


but a short half-hour ago, now hangs heavy and 
lifeless, stricken down by the murderer’s hand. 
Alas! the tyrant death has set his seal upon that 
once handsome manly form. Too well has the 
deadly bullet done its work, and left but a gory 
blood-stained body, whose soul has already passed 
into another world. He, so late full of life, has 
already been clutched by the icy grasp of that 
death which had seemed to him so distant, so 
vague. He who had many a time and oft defied the 
grim spectre, when bearing aloft his country’s flag 
he had led a forlorn hope, unharmed by the ten 
thousand cannon balls which whistled around him, 
he who had seen the ghastly skeleton remorselessly 
mow down its victims by hundreds and thousands 
at a sweep, himself the while untouched, he too 


was now obliged to succumb; with the smile of 


the bridegroom upon his lips, with pleasant visions 
in his eyes, with the halo of joy round his head, he 


nd ' | too was laid low, the icy hand upon his heart, the 
distinct, but the bride’s came so very faint, that | cold, cold grasp of that fatal touch upon his breast. 
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Close beside the fair form of the bride had sat the 


merciless skeleton, the rattling of its bones unheard | 


in the soft rustlings of bridal happiness, the stare 
of its glassy eyes hidden behind the nuptial veil. A 
while ago a ghostly far off phantom, but now trium- 
phant, triumphant over the marriage vows, over 
the meridian strength of the strong man, over the 
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uniform that he wore with such pride in life. The 
helmet, with its gay plumes, lies close above his 


head, and the sword that he will wield no more 
is sheathed in its scabbard beside him. 
martial cloak will be his winding-sheet, and 
he will go down to the dust accoutred as if for 
battle, in the full panoply of the soldier. 


The 








—— 





vigorous life-stirring in him, triumphant over all. | 

This no slow approach of deathly footsteps, no— 
warning tramp heard yet in the distance, no linger- | 
ing coming delayed a measure by the fences of the 
physician, the outworks of skill, the shield of lov- 
ing care; this no laying of the axe to the tree with 
measured strokes, but a mighty felling blow, a sud- 
den onslaught from behind, a fearful uprooting 
from the earth. For him no marriage feast, for 
him no taste of the cup of bliss; the silver cord 
sharply sundered in twain, the golden bowl dashed 
down and shivered to a thousand atoms. In one 
short moment his spirit had passed from this world 
to the next, and his life was cut short at the. 
very instant when it had acquired a new charm | 
for him. The sun of his existence when it had | 
shone most brightly was already sinking down, and | 
now the light was darkness to him, and the things | 


By the bed side, in garments of the deepest 
black, kneels one, who was wife but to be widow ; 
deep and bitter is the anguish of her grief, and an 
accusing spirit is gnawing at her heart. It is the 
morning of the funeral, and in a few short minutes 
the coffin lid will close upon the face of one whom 
she was to have called husband. | 

The body of the deceased was buried with mili- || 
| tary honours, and every officer in the garrison, | 
_many of whom had been with him in the din of | 

battle from which he had escaped scathless, only |. 
to fall by the hand of a murderer, followed him to 
the grave. Amy insisted upon being present, and a 
mournful spectacle it was to see her standing at 
the head of the open grave, with a long line of 
officers and soldiers around her, resting upon their 
arms reversed.* 

“ Man that is born of a woman hath but a short 
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of this world but a shadow. 


Who can tell what death is? Who can say by | 


what laws the mighty conqueror acts? Who can 


compass the suddenness of the passage from this 


world to the next, or tell what is the change by which, 
becoming dust here below we awake in eternity ? 
The insect, as it crawls along, is full of life with 
ourselves, is beautifully and wonderfully made, is 
replete with instinct and purpose, and yet one 
heavy touch with our finger, one stamp of the foot, 


time to live, and is full of misery. He cometh up, 
and is cut down like a flower; he fleeth as it were 
a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 

And thus was he consigned to his last home. 
Three volleys were fired in the air, and he was left 
in the churchyard, to turn dust to dust, and ashes 
to ashes 

And shall we enter lists with God and cry 
out that J/is ways are not equal? Shall we in 
impious questioning dare to ask account of J/is 
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1 
and we crush out its existence, and leave it but in- | acts and try to compass the depth of His deeds ? | 
animate matter. And thus it is with us, one small | Shall we murmur against that //e decrees, and cry || 
insignificant thing, antagonistic to us, will in one | outagainst His justice? Be still, O unquiet soul! | 
moment put an end to our being, and cast us in | ys, | 
the full glory of our health and strength into | —that the one shall be taken and the other left. } 
eternity. “Inthe midst of life we are in death,” | And what avails it to tell, that a man was 
and least of all should our prayers be faint, when | brought out and hanged for this deed of murder? | 
we petition to be delivered from its suddenness. An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and blood || 

When the horses are at last reined in and their | for blood. | 
furious speed checked, the horrified bystanders | Worked up by his passions to a pitch of almost | 
hasten to lift out the lifeless man. A surgeon is | frenzied madness, the man, goaded to despair by | 
quickly brought to the spot, but his aid is vain—no | the action of some of the best feelings of his nature, | 
art of his—no skill of his hand can quicken again | hurt by harsh and angry words, Corporal Cherry, | 
the lifeless clay, or breathe the breath of life into | took his officer’s life and became a murderer. His | 
the stiffening nostrils. A little round hole in the | hand was red with blood, and for the life he had | 
breast of the scarlet coat shows where the murderer’s taken he must forfeit his own. So he died upon 
fatal bullet has entered and done its deadly work, | the scaffold Thus two lives at an end, two 
and all that remains to be done is to lead away the souls hurried into eternity. 
bride-widow who has flung herself in an agony of | | 
grief upon the inanimate body, her bridal veil 
trailing in the dust, and its spotless white stained 
deep with his blood. 

Dead! dead ! dead! and not all man’s power, nor 
his ingenuity, nor the wonderful devices of his | 
hand, nor the scheming thoughts of his brain, can | 
set in motion again the machinery of the life that 
is stopped. 


and know that God’s ways are not man’s ways, 


BOOK IIL. 
PERFECT TENSE OF THE VERB TO LOVE. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
pone.—(Beati Omnes.) 


Then again those two who had been separated 


Ff 
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On a bed covered with a white sheet lie the 
mortal remains of March Ottley, clothed in the 





and had met face to face—the one to take those 
vows which had well-nigh made that separation 
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eternal in this life, and the other in the great agony 
his heart to pronounce those vows irrevocable 
and to call down a blessing upon them—were free 
to love once more. 

It was not till the early days of her widowhood 
had passed that he ventured to see her, and even 
when he did so, it was not with any hope in his heart 
of a renewal of their love, but on an errand of 


= 


charity that he sought her. He believed that any 
feelings of love that had existed towards himself in 


her breast had been but a girlish affection, which 
had long since passed away like a shadow, and that 
when, with his heart rent by bitter emotion, 
he had pronounced her with his own voice, at the 
altar, the wife of Colonel Ottley, she was giving her- 
self freely away from him, loving in very truth 
and deed him who stood by her side as her lawful 
husband. 

He had been totally unaware of her presence in 
the very town with himself till that day when he 
had rescued her from a watery grave, but he 
had witnessed Colonel Ottley’s attentions to her 
on that very day, but a few moments before he had 
snatched her from the jaws of death, and in so 
witnessing them he had awoke from a sweet dream 
of his own, to believe that the fulfilment of it was 
no longer possible. 

He could not suppose that she was ignorant of 
who it was who had saved her at the peril of his 
own life, and he had waited and waited with a 
lingering hope that the golden thread which had 
interwoven his dream was not yet broken for ever, 
but as day by day he had sat at home, trembling at 
each knock that came at his door, and opening with 
eager fingers every letter that was brought to him, 
and still no word, no message even of the coldest 
recognition had come to him, then he could not but 
deem that she had forgotten him, and he resolved 
to stifle all recollection of her. Still this was a 
hard task that he had set himself, and whenever he 
could, he would catch a glimpse of her face or | 
listen to the tones of ber voice. He said to himself | 
that to see her face shining with affection for 





another, to hear her breathe out words of love which 
were not for him, would harden and strengthen his | 
resolution. 
outwardly, yet inwardly it had been but the old | 
story of the moth and the flame. 
Thus he followed her into the ball-room, and 
there he had beheld the scene in the little room, 
whose import he could not mistake. Then, indeed, 
he knew that all must be over between them, and 
he went away resolved that he would look upon | 
her face never more. | 
Once more, however, fate had destined that they | 
should meet, and he had been hurriedly called | 
upon through one of the common accidents of 
daily life, to stand face to face with her at the most | 
solemn moment of her life, and himself to bless | 
those vows, by which his future was to be darkened. | 
Even then he believed himself forgotten. Could 
he think for one moment that she had not heard of 
that proclamation of his innocence, which every 
newspaper in England had circulated throughout 


But although he was firm to keep it | 


the breadth of the land? Could he think for one 
moment that she was ignorant of the death of his 
wife—that the barriers to his loving her no longer 
existed, and that, cleared from the stain of murder, 
and unloosed from the fetters which had bound 
him, he was free to ask her as his bride before the 
whole world? And could she imagine that thus 
free, he should not come to claim her ? 

No, he had never dreamed for one moment of 
her being in ignorance of these things. He little 
thought how small was the attention that paragraph 
in the newspaper had excited. To him it had been 
a matter of paramount importance. He was no 
longer a second Cain walking the earth, suspected 
of all men—no longer one from whom all withheld 
the hand of fellowship. There was no longer any 
occasion to shrink from the society of his fellow 
men, or to live in daily dread of that fearful im- 
putation being cast at him. So as he walked the 
earth in a new spirit of exultation and freedom, 
he fancied that all men would, exulting with him, 
be anxious to welcome him with open arms. He had 
not remembered how in the daily whirl of excite- 
ment which goes on around, the things that are as it 
were passed and done with, are as little remem- 
bered, and as slightly regarded, as last year’s buds 
and blossoms. There were other topics of far more 
interest to the world at large to be discussed, and 
thus the matter of his innocence had been but very 
little talked of, and had soon become lost in the 
whirlpool of mightier events. 

fis wife had been dead but a month, and he had 
but waited till he could obtain his appointment as 
chaplain, before he went to Mumbles to tell his 
own story to Mr. Audeleye, and ask that Amy 
should, after a while, be given to him. On the very 
day on which he had rescued her from drowning, be 
had been going to start for her home, and he had 
pictured to himself the glad welcome that would 
shine in her face, when the figures of Colonel 
Ottley and herself had appeared and torn in picees 
the golden-network of coming happiness, with 
which he had surrounded himself. 

He little dreamt that could he have lifted the 


_ folds of the bridal dress as she stood at the altar, 
_and removed the veil from the inner heart, he would 


have seen the workings of an agony of agitation 
which rendered the wearer almost speechless, and 
senseless under the violence of its tumult ; and just 


_as little did he dream that it was his own words, 
_“and 1 perhaps may come, finding you blessed with 
the tender love of husband and children, and ask 


in your home the place of a friend,” which had 


| been partly the means of bringing her to the mar- 


riage altar. In all these things he, too, had indeed 
seen as in a glass darkly. 

So when he approached the young bride-widow, 
(who had been left rich by the husband, who had 
been a husband but for an hour), it was with a cold 
gravity of demeanour, and merely at the call of duty. 

She, too, rose to greet him in as distant a manner 
as she could assume, for she had now learned how 


that he had been free, and yet had never come to 
claim her. 
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They bowed to each other, therefore, without any 
clasping of hands, as if they 
utter strangers, and it was not until he had stated 
his errand and was about to leave,.that Amy said, 
in a voice which she vainly strove to render calm, 
“ T have to thank you for my life—I owe it to you— 
and I am indeed grateful—I—,” but she could say 
no more, her long pent-up emotion gave way, and 
she burst into a torrent of tears. 

What wonder then that he threw aside his cold 
reserve and strove to hush that weeping. 

And soon her tearful face was pillowed on his 
bosom, and her sobs were calmed by his gentle 
voice. And then how quickly was the old tale of 
mistakes and doubts told, and the peace of two 
hearts effected. It was his part to tell, how he 
could stand erect before the world, and hers to 
whisper of how she yet loved: and so the joy was 
greater than the sorrow. 

But there was still a respect for the dead to be 
shown which they neither of them forgot, and 
he therefore told ber that he was going away for 
a year to Gibraltar with the troops, and that at 
the expiration of that time he should come to 
claim her. 

They parted thus for a while. 


The year has elapsed, and it is mid-winter. 
Christmas-day has just passed by, and the snow 
lies thick in the streets, on the morning of the 
New Year. Men’s faces relax into a smile, and 
hand shakes hand more heartily than is their wont 
as friend says to friend, “A Happy New Year to 
you.” The joy bells are ringing with clamorous 
sound, and the festive holly still hangs in wreaths 
in almost every house. In the London churches 
too, the red berries and green leaves adorn the 
dusty pillars, and look fresh and fair as the eye 
rests upon them and finds relief from the general 
murky dinginess. ; 

On this New Year’s day, before the door of one 
of these churches in the busiest thoroughfare of 
the city, a plain carriage drew up. Out of it got 
a gentleman and lady, and the carriage waited 
whilst they went in. The lady was simply dressed, 
and the only contrast offered to her winter 
mufflings, was a pair of spotless white kid gloves. 

Hand in hand they entered the church, and 
walking up the stately aisle stood before the altar ; 
and there in the softened gloom, and with the roar 
of the busy stream of life which passed outside 
borne in upon their ears with a deepened solemnity, 
they said the words “I Cunliffe take thee Amy,” 
and “I Amy take thee Cunliffe,” and thus they 
plighted their troth. 

As he placed the ring upon her finger above that 
other one which she wore, a burst of sunshine 
came through the stained glass window and shone 
upon her hand, and as he held it in his and looked 
down upon her with a sweet tenderness in his eyes, 
he hailed it as a happy omen for their future. 

And then they left the busy city, and he took 
her down into the far-off country vicarage which 
was to be their home, and that night they sat 


had been the most: 


together by their own fireside. Then indeed, were 





they one, and as he clasped her in his arms he felt 
that on this the first day of a New Year, new 
happiness, and a new life, were beginning for him— 
for them both. Happiness which would be the 
more enduring, and a life which would be more 
pure, in that the refiner’s fire had tried them both. 

Many years after that evening had passed, he 
was summoned on the anniversary of it, to a little 
public-house inthe town. The summons came in 


urgent haste, where they lived, and without any 


delay he prepared to answer it, and only stopping 
to put on his cloak, he walked briskly through the 
streets. A terrible railway accident had just 
occurred, and one of the sufferers who was dying 
from the injuries he had received, had asked for 
him by name, and desired to see him. 

The full moon was shining out brightly, sur- 
rounded by stars, and the beautiful white snow 
which had fallen in the day crunched under his feet 
as he walked. It was just such a night as that one 
when he had brought home his wife, and as he 
hurried along he well remembered every feature of 
the day which had united them, and looking 
upwards he breathed out a silent thanksgiving to 
the Giver of all good gifts. 

On a truckle bed in one of the down-stairs rooms, 
of the small country public-house, near to the rail- 
way station, lay the man who had sent for him. 

He started back as he saw the face, for although 
the shadows of death were fast stealing over it, 
although it was horribly bruised and disfigured, 
and looked ghastly in its white bandages, there 
was still a cold glitter in the light blue eye, and 
the long lank hair was tossed about on the pillow. 

“Ah! Cuuliffe Lockhart, you are come then. I 
sent for you because I wanted to see if you looked 
happy, and because I wanted to tell you that dur- 
ing all those long years when you were wandering 
about accused of murder, I could have told the 
world, had I chosen, that you were innocent. Yes, 
I repeat, had I chosen, for your murderess wife 
carried a treacherous light in her hand, which 
revealed all her movements when she did that deed 
of darkness, and I was looking at her the whole 
time through the uncurtained window. But I did 
not choose, any more than I chose to stay her 
hand, for I hated you, and I hate you still, and now 
I have sent for you to tell you all this, and having 
done so to curse God and die.”’ 

And he did die with those awful words upon his 
lips ; and this was the end of Henry Eden. 

No shadow of the past, however, that he had 
conjured up, could now overcast the happiness of 
the man he had once tormented, and as Cunliffe 
Lockhart told the story of that awful death-bed 
to hjs wife that night, it was the last time that 
they ever mentioned his name. 

One grave there was that oe visited once a 
year, snd upon which she always hung a wreath of 
flowers. Upon the handsome marble tombstone 
were carved the name and achievements of 

CoLosen Maron Ortiey. 
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And this was what Cunliffe Lockhart did for 
Amy Audeleye : he saved her from herself, and by 
timely help, made an unhappy spirit to see a new 
light in existence. Seeing with eyes which had 
known suffering, he perceived her half-veiled misery, 
and stepping forth he infused fresh life into the 
drooping heart by the waters of kindness. ‘The 
tree upon which he then grafted a new bud, event- 
ually yielded fruit, which was sweet in his mouth, 
and its increase returned into his bosom tenfold. 


THE END. 


egress ore ea oe - . - - - ~ +--+ + --~- 


OUR WAY-SIDE POETS. 
THOMAS MILLER.—ERNEST JONES. 





Taere are few persons familiar with modern 
English literature who have not perused some of 
those beautiful descriptions of country scenery, 
which have rendered the name of Thomas Miller a 
favourite with all who possess a love of Nature in 
her simplest and most attractive guise. Thomas 
Miller has, indeed, rendered himself one of the 
truest and most popular interpreters of the lessons 
taught us by the groves and meadows, and in so 
doing he has gained a portion of that divine inspi- 
ration which lends such an indescribable charm to 
the muse of Clare, Thomson, Bloomfield, and other 
poetical delineators of rural life. As a novelist and 
miscellaneous writer, Thomas Miller has obtained 
considerable reputation, and still more so as a self- 
nmde man, his condition being originally that of a 
basket-maker ; but, as a poet, he is less known, 
although he has produced a few poems which 
deserve a place in every collection of standard 
English poetry. He possesses much of the quiet 
grace and elegance of Spenser, who seems in some 
respect to have been his model, although he has not 
allowed himself to become an imitator of the author 
of the “ Faery Queen.”’ Miller’s greatest deficiency 
is a want of power. He can describe, and most 
artistically too, the beauties of the woodlands, of the 
winding streamlets, and of the various picturesque 
scenes of country life; but the pen fails him when 
the storm bursts forth and reveals Nature in her 
grandest and most sublime aspect. This, alone, 
has prevented Miller from taking a foremost place 





amongst the poets of the present day, although he 
occupies no mean position in their ranks. None | 
but a writer possessing the heart of a poet could 
have penned “ The Happy Valley,” a poem replete | 
with suggestive ideas for the painter’s pencil. | 


“Tt was a valley filled with sweetest sounds, 
A languid music haunted everywhere— | 
Like that with which a summer eve abounds, | 
From rustling corn, and song-birds calling clear, 
Down sloping uplands, which some wood surrounds, 
With tinkling rills just heard, but not too near; | 
And low of cattle on the distant plain, 
And peal of far-off bells, now caught, then lost again. 


The golden-belted bees hummed in the air, 
The tall silk grasses bent and waved along ; 


The trees slept in the steeping sunbeams’ glare, 





{! —___. ~-- — - —— 








The dreamy river chimed its undersong, 
And took its own free course without a care ; 
Amid the boughs did lute-tongued songsters throng, 
And the green valley throbbed beneath their lays, 
While echo echo chased, through many a leafy maze.” 


Much of Thomas Miller’s inspiration has been 
derived from the scenery of his native county, 
Lincolnshire ; which has also given birth to the 
prince of modern English poets—Alfred Tennyson. 
To some readers the name of Lincolnshire may 
conjure up visions of a low, level, and monotonous 
expanse of scenery, relieved only by the waving 
rushes and slimy waters of the undrained fens ; but 
many parts of the county are beautifully wooded, 
and possess views of the richest and most luxuriant 
description, which may vie with the fairest land- 
scapes in Kent or Surrey. Yet, such is the force 
of prejudice, that, until the pen of Thomas Miller 
rendered us familiar with the more picturesque 
features of his native county, the people were con- 
tent with placing faith in those traditions which 
led them to regard the fen country as a district 
accursed of God. Miller was born at Gainsborough, 
where his father was a wharfinger and shipowner ; 
but, losing his father in infancy, he was reared in 
poverty by his mother. The story of his life reads 
more like a fiction than a prosaic reality of the | 
present day; but the history of the author of | 
“Godfrey Malvern” is too long to be introduced || 
into these slight sketches of our wayside poets. In 
his poems, Miller makes frequent allusions to the 
scenes of his boyhood: thus, in ‘“ The Old Bridge” 
he states that— 


“ Oft, when a boy, I wander’d forth alone, 
By a broad river far from any town, 
And on a bank with willows overgrown 
In that still solitude would lie me down ; 
The tide left a long landmark brown and clear, 
And, save a lonely heron, no living thing was near.” 


Again, in “Summer Morning’’— 


“ On the far sky leans the old ruined mill ; 

Through its rent sails the broken sunbeams glow, 
Gilding the trees that belt the lower hill, 

And the old thorns which on its summit grow. 
Only the reedy marsh which sleeps below, 

With its dwarf bushes, is conceal’d from view ; 
And now a struggling thorn its head doth show, 

Another half shakes off the smoky blue, 


| Just where the dusty gold streams through the heavy 


dew. 


“ And there the hidden river lingering dreams, 
You scarce can see the banks which round it lie ; 
That withered trunk a tree or shepherd seems, 
Just as the light or fancy strikes the eye. 
Even the very sheep, which graze hard by, 
So blend their fleeces with the misty haze, 
They look like clouds shook from the unsunned sky, 
Ere morning o’er the eastern hills did blaze :— 
The vision fades as they move further on to graze. 


| “ A chequered light streams in between the leaves, 


Which on the green sward twinkle in the sun ; 
The deep-voiced thrush his speckled bosom heaves, 

And like a silver stream his song doth run, 
Down the low vale, edgéd with fir trees dun, 
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A little bird now hops beside the brook, 
‘Peaking’ about like an affrighted nun ; 
And ever as she drinks doth upward look, 
satya drinks again, then seeks her cloistered 
nook,” 


Many other passages, equally fresh and natural, 
are to be found in the same poem, which, short as 
it is, forms a striking contrast, in its healthy and 
robust vigour, to the unnatural and fantastic pro- 
ductions of the spasmodic school. 

For instance, what can be more perfect or more 
natural than the following picture ?— 


“The leaves ‘ drop, drop,’ and dot the crispéd stream, 
So quick, each circle wears the first away ; 
Far out the tufted bulrush seems to dream, 
And to the ripple nods its head alway ; 
The water-flags with one another play, 
Bowing to every breeze that blows between, 
While purple dragon-flies their wings display ; 
The restless swallow’s arrowy flight is seen, 
Dimpling the sunny wave, then lost amid the green.” 


“The Old English Wood” is another poem 


remarkable for its fidelity to nature ; while in several 
e > 


of his miscellaneous pieces, such as “The Passing | 


Bell,” “The Fisherman,” “The Vale of Peace,” 
and others, we meet with many traces of the intense 
love with which Thomas Miller regards his mistress 
—Nature. Enthusiastic and eloquent in his lan- 
guage, he never descends to the employment of 
an unnatural sentimentality, but endeavours to 
honestly express, in plain Saxon, the tendency of 
his thoughts and feelings; and in so doing he gains 
an enduring hold upon our esteem which may en- 
dure when the claims of more pretentious singers 
shall have passed away for ever. 


Far different from the muse of Thomas Miller is | 


that of Ernest Jones. Indeed, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine a more marked or vivid contrast. 
The one reflects the rural quiet and repose of the 
country; the ether represents the fiery restlessness 
of the town. Each are true representative poets of 
the people. 
diverse poirits of view, and proves how numerous are 
the contrasts with which human life abounds. In the 
poetry of Ernest Jones, as in that of Gerald Massey, 


we possess the outpourings of a fierce and impatient | 
soul, chafing at the sight of the misery which sur- | 
rounds it, yet fully conscious of its utter helpless- | 


ness to remedy the evil. Yet there is something 
in the poetry of Ernest Jones which irresistibly 


gains our sympathies, and the meed of praise with- | 
held by us from the whilom Chartist leader is _ 


The | 


unhesitatingly bestowed upon the poet. 
political career of Ernest Jones affords a striking 
instance of the unsubstantiality of popular applause. 
The multitude soon grow weary of their idol, and, 
like a spoiled child with its playthings, give but 
little heed to the many sacrifices made by those who 
foolishly and thoughtlessly rely on their support 
in the hour of need. Ernest Jones never did a 
wiser act than when, after experiencing many dis- 
appointments, he left the sphere of politics, and 
devoted himself to those legal studies which, had 


Each dispiays human nature from | 


they not been interrupted by his political aspira- 
tions, might have gained him honour and emolu- 
ment. When he published “ The Battle Day, and 
other Poems,’”’ Ernest Jones showed that he pos- 
sessed more than the world had given him credit 
for, and that, whatever opinions might be formed as 
to the soundness of his political doctrines, there 
could be no doubt as to the justice of his claim to 
be called a poet. 

The volume is the outpourings of a warm nature 
weary of the shams and conventionalities which 
surround it, and, although at times it is not quite 
possible to coincide with the views expressed by 
the poet, yet we can always listen with a ready 
ear to his impassioned utterances, till we feel with 
him that— 


** The Bard—who walks earth’s lonely length 
Till all his gifts are given, 
Makes others strong with his own strength, 
And then fleets back to heaven.” 


Who can remember the politics of Ernest Jones 
while perusing such verses as the following ?— 





“Oh! what is so blithe as through corn-fields to roam 

When the lark is in heaven and laughter on earth ? 
Oh! what is so blithe as the glad harvest home, 

When the lads are all frolic—the lasses all mirth ? 


Oh! what is so fair as, mid breezes of June, 
To watch the long corn-billows sweep ? 

When the fields, in their bloom, sway like tides to 
the moon, 

And from slender stalks drooping, the soft whispers 
creep, | 

As though angels walked through them and prayed 
in their sleep ? 


' “Oh! what is so gay as the harvest-home dance, 
When the moonbeams troop on the grey church 
roof, 
And the old men smile as they stand aloof ; 
The boys and girls round them riot and race, 
And the moon seems to laugh till ’tis red in the 
face 
At the goblets that clank and the younkers that 
prance— 
| And the village girls glance at their partners askance, 
| 
| 





As though heads and hearts too could be proof ? 


“ Oh! what is so sweet as the Sunday morn ? 
When the bells on the breezes flow ; 
And the peasant lad walks with his bride through 
the corn 
| As churchward they go—oh! how slow / 
| Because the blue cornflowers along the path grow ! 
And he and his lass bless the corn as they pass,— 
For they speak with a glance of the harvest-home 
dance.” 


The lines to “ Liberty ” form a noble lyrie, which 
deserves to be enshrined in every heart. 


“Thy birth-place, where, young Liberty ? 
In graves, ’mid heroes’ ashes. ‘ 
Thy dwelling, where, young Liberty ? 
In hearts where free blood dashes. 
“ Thy best hope, where, dear Liberty ? 
In fast upwingirg time. 
Thy first strength, where, proud Liberty ? 
ln thine oppressor’s crime, 
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** Thy safety, where, stray Liberty ? “See ye not through haze of summer | 
In lands where hiscorde rater Thin and salina aborts ye spread, | yr 
Thy glory, where, bright Liberty ? Yon red hand—that, high in heaven, | 
Tn universal Peace [ Aims already at your head ? | “n 
“In the “Cost of Glory,” ‘‘The Life of a “Hear ye not those sullen murmurs lit 
Flower,” “ The Poet,” “The Better Hope,” and From the great volcano’s breast, it 
other 8, we are treated to noble sentiments, a ong ns oo eee , hi 
clothed with grace and eloquence by the aid of a Like poly hn ‘eat, Italia! ee 
rich, fertile, and pure-minded fancy. “The Em- Bursting from its slavish rest ? he 
peror’s bi on is such a poem as might have been | m 
expected from a mind taught to regard the Czar as “ Silent as the snow-flake sinking, | be 
| the inearnation of tyranny and despotism ; but, Truth on truth keeps gathering strong, | at 
fortunately, the reputation of Ernest Jones as a As see wees er ns spor pa | di 
poet is not based upon his warlike strains, but upon Partang, Of Saale: EEN eae wrong, 5 
those poems in which he tells us of our com- “ Thoughts that make the bravo tremble, a 
mon humanity, how the glories of nature were Thoughts that make the despot flee, 
made for our enjoyment, and the wild yearnings of For the thinker may be fettered, | e 
| those who, pent up in the close dark factories, sut the thought itself goes free. | it 
| seldom possess the opportunity of treading the soft “Thus ‘mid long historic pauses, | S\ 
'| grass of the meadows, or inhaling the fragrant per- Times will come with great events | © 
|| fume of the violet. He tells them how they long Like the deluge-tides returning | a 
‘| for— On decaying continents— | i 
| One fresh touch of deny gran, Fel cite ee | 
\| Just to cool this shrivelled hand ! : ™ . 
| Just to catch one breeze that passes Joun PLUMMER. ) 2 
From some shady forest land !” ———— a — i 
| and then, working himself up into a strain of indig- TEACHINGS. : | I 
|| nation, the poet inveighs, in burning words, against | I 
| those who, in their mammon greed, pay no heed to = || s 
the wants of their poorer brethren; but he often LANGUAGE too foul to pen! Sights too loath- . | 
forgets, in the warmth of his feelings, that the | Some to describe! All the worst passions of ie 
blame does not rest wholly on one side ; and when | humanity excited and indulged in! Oaths an 
he sings— scattered about in sport or anger! Blasphemies | ¢ 
gene 4 | the recreation of the mind and tongue! im 
Give us, God, to save our nation, Such are the teachings of the children of the ia 
Less of cotton, more of wheat, 





he simply utters an absurdity. It has been said 
that all true poets are endowed with the gift of 
prophecy, and never has the assertion been more 
remarkably exemplified than in the subjoined lines, 
which were penned before Italy had achieved her 
independence— 


“THE LORDS OF ITALY. 


“ All in silence mounts the lava, 
Through its veins of red-hot ore 
All in dieite lightnings gather 
Round the mountain’s glaciers hoar. 


“Weight on weight—and all in silence, 
Swells the avalanche’s snow, 
Till a scarce heard whisper hurls it 
Crushing on the world below. 


“Drop by drop—and all in silence, 
Up the mound the waters creep, 
Till away in night and darkness, 
Down the o’erweighted barriers sweep. 
Oh! the hamlet slept securely, 
But it woke not from its sleep. | 


“Dream ye not on flowers rh one 
’Mid the grasses fresh and sweet— 
Of the hell beneath you raging, 
Rushing upward to your feet ! 








“criminals” of London. The quarter where they 
live is one monster school-room, where vice is taught 
by every word and look and act. 

“The boy is the father to the man.” God help 
those little ones if that be true! It is true theoreti- 
cally, inasmuch as the characteristics of the boy 
may be traced in the man. It is not of universal 
truth practically ; for the worthless and wicked bo 
may turn out a worthy and excellent man. The 
after life of a child depends not so much on his 
natural bent and character as on the early influ- 
ences to which he is subjected. Hence, early and 
judicious training is of the utmost importance. 
Countless examples might be brought forward in 
proof of the utility of a good influence exerted in 
childhood. We will give one out of a multitude. 
In the year 1628, just when England was heaving 
with the throes of civil warfare, there lived at 
Elstow, near Bedford, an honest hard-working 
tinker, with a fair business, and a family of children. 
Among the latter was one son, who was destined 
to make a name for himself in the Christian world. 
Yet the childhood of that boy gave little promise 
of such a result ; unless, indeed, the Christian world 
raised its voice in condemnation and gave him a 
bad name! For he is described in his boyhood as 
having few equals in cursing, swearing, lying and 
blaspheming. His parents, though poor enough, 






































et managed to send this lawless and worthless 
child to a decent school, where he was kept under 
some slight control and taught to read. Here was 
one good influence, and although it seemed to do 
little in the way of changing him at that time, yet 
it acted in a beneficial and remarkable manner on 
his after life. 

Time passed on, and the child grew into a youth: 
he ran the gauntlet of all vices, but not without 
many compunctions: he knew and felt the wrong 
he was doing : he remembered the words of wisdom 
and prudence which had been scattered in his mind 
during his earlier years. The good seed had been 
sown in a stony place, but it had not all withered 
away. 

The boy’s life now became eventful. Those were 
eventful times, and men of active minds and vivid 
impulses were sure to take part in the exciting 
scenes which were enacting. He enlisted in the 
Parliamentary army. Here he ran many risks, 
and on more than one occasion his life was spared 
in an almost miraculous manner. 

And now again came in the “teachings” of his 
boyhood. Instead of looking on the events of his 
life and his escape from pressing dangers as the 
effect of chance, he argued as a Christian should. 

When but nineteen, he married. His wife 
brought him no fortune in money, but she brought 
him what was far better—a well-regulated mind 
and a conscientious and high-principled character. 

Her worldly belongings were not much; but 
among her meagre store of goods were two old 
books, which her father had left her at his death. 
These books were of a religious character; the one 


was called “The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,” | 


the other “ Bayley’s Practice of Piety.’ The 
young husband read these books eagerly. It was 
a happy thing that he could read, otherwise these 
books might have grown old and musty without 
doing the good work they did, and his reading he 
owed to his school! 


The effect of these good books on that reckless | 


young man—for he still led a wild life—is described 
thus bya recent historian :—‘ They begat in him,” 
he says, “some desire to reform a vicious life, and 
made him fall in with the religion of his times.” 
They created in him, too, a longing for better 
things ; to satisfy this yearning he became a church- 


or rather a chapel- going man. The Puritan ser- | 


mons produced a deep and lasting impression on 


him, he forsook his vicious ways, gave up kis worth- | 


less companions, and, joining a Baptist congregation 
in Bedford, became its preacher. For this and 
similar offences against the State-religion he was 


apprehended, and for nearly thirteen years was the | 


inmate of Bedford Jail. While there, he wrote 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress; for this blaspheming 
boy and vicious youth was none other than the 
great and good John Bunyan. 

What would he have been if his fate had been 
cast among the criminals of London, and if he had 
been left to the education of their quarter? So 
far as we can see, so far as may be argued from 
human probability, he would have grown up a 
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criminal, and one of the worst ; for men of the John 
Bunyan type, of strong passions, stern determina- 
tion, and active will, never do things by halves. 
They are not of the milk-and-water temperament. 
They must always be actively engaged either for 
good or evil. 

Therefore, if John Bunyan had been left to himself, 
and to all the bad influences which were acting so 
strongly upon him, it is more than probable that 
he would have finished his career in a less credit- 
able manner than by giving to the world his useful 
and excellent work. 

So much for the benefit arising from early judi- 
cious training. We need not turn to the other, 
the leaden side of the shield (John Bunyan stands 
as the golden), and, by writing a Newgate Calendar, 
depict the fate of those who have wanted this 
beneficial influence. The police reports furnish 
such information. There we read of mere children 
in years, beginning a course of iniquity by startling 
crimes. No great while since, a bey of eight or 
nine murdered another little fellow of four! 
Juvenile depravity of late years has increased. 
Murder, robbery, arson,—all these crimes have been 
committed by mere children ; and we no longer 
wonder at it, when we have once seen the horrible 
dens in which these children live and become 
familiarised with crime. 

“Where is your mother ?” asked one who ven- 
tured among these loathsome streets, of a little 
child, who opened the door. 

“She’s drunk,’ was the reply, uttered with the 
most perfect sang-froid, and with as little concern 





as another would have replied “ She’s out !’’ 
| The following incident, mentioned in a useful 
little work called “The Missing Link,” bears so 
_emphatically on the subject, and gives so graphic 
| a picture of the miseries under which these children 
live, that we extract it. The “ Marian”’ alluded to 
was one of the Bible-women of St. Giles’. 

She was on one occasion visiting in Church Lane, 
when a missionary met her, and advised her not to 
go into a certain room. “The woman who lives 
there,”’ he said, “is not a woman, she is a fiend. 
It takes four men to carry her home when she is 


| drunk.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| Marian, in spite of this advice, went to the woman 
_in question, and this was her experience :— 
| “When she arrived at the stair-head, she heard 
the voice of a fury, and tapping at the door imme- 
diately entered. A boy of nine years old stood in 
the corner naked ; his mother had just been beat- 
ing him, after cutting his poor old trousers to 
pieces in search of a sixpence.” This sixpence the 
poor lad had earned by sweeping a crossing ; it 
should have been spent in the food which he so 
sadly needed—but his mother wanted it for—gin ! 
Now, what hope is there of children brought up 
in this way turning out decent and useful members 
of society? They never hear respectability or 
utility advocated ; they see nothing but disorder ; 
they are reared on blows and curses and immorality 
of every kind; and when their turn comes, they 
will deal out the blows and curses to others, and 
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ractise the immorality. We are all creatures of 

abit, all imitative beings, children especially so. 
Children copy those about them. If a child hears 
and sees everything that is bad, he will repeat and 
do the same. 

The only hope, then, of drawing them away from 
the vices of their homes is by placing something 
better before them as a counter-attraction, and 
thus elevating and refining their tone of mind. 

At the first view it seems a hopeless task, but, as 





it has been done over and over again, as the efforts 
made each year in behalf of these unfortunate | 
children become more and more successful, great | 
encouragement is given to those who have under- | 
taken the good work to go on with it to the end. 

The primary step, then, is to educate them. 
Teach a child to read, and you unlock a great | 
treasury of gold to him. You give him the key to | 
his Bible! Reading is the best recreation a child | 
can have, if the books given to him be good. | 

Now to carry out this very desirable and i impor- | 
tant object, ragged schools have been established in | 
different parts of London. In these schools—insti- 
tuted solely for the most destitute—reading, | 
writing, and the rudiments of simple arithmetic i 
are taught. 

We will mention one of these schools—the Went- 
worth-street Ragged School—which is situated in 
as low and lawless a neighbourhood as the metro- 
polis holds, for the adjacent streets are inhabited by 
thieves, street beggars, Jews, rag-dealers, and 
bad characters of | every kind. A walk through 
the district just before dusk of a Sunday even- 
ing, when the heat drives them from their fetid | 
dwellings, will convey as terrible and horrible a) 
notion of human depravity as it is possible to | 
receive. Thousands of these people lounge round | 
the doors or collect in groups here and there. 

A stranger scarcely knows which to wonder at | 
most—the intense filth or the intense idleness of 
the place. The latter characteristic is very remark- 
able. 
of people doing nothing, unless indeed smoking | 
may be considered occupation, or cursing, or swear- | 
ing, or rolling about in drunkenness or quarrelling. | 
It it be so, then, these people are not idle at all, for | 
they are actively engaged in all these pursuits. 

The scholars of the Wentworth-street Ragged | 
School are taken from such places and from such a | 
class of people. The school is held in a house in | 
Wentworth-street, or at the corner of Wentworth- 
street, for although we visited the place recently, 
we are not quite sure which; we thought more of 
the broad facts of the case, than of a yard or two 
of locality. But those who want to find it can do 
so easily by going to Commercial-street, White- 
chapel— Wentworth-street leads from Commercial- 
street. 

lt was established a year or two since under 
great difficulties and great discouragement, for it 


| 


religious principle. 


was looked on asa calamity by the lawless popula- | 


tion of the quarter—regarded asa thing to do them 
harm and not good; an enemy to t: ake their chil- 
dren's time and talents (in the cause of sin) away ; 





decent life or not. 


an innovation, an intrusion, an insult! And they 
resented its establishment by all the rough means 
at hand. Stones were thrown at both scholars and 
teachers as they tried to reach the door; mud and 
filth of every kind was cast at them; obscene and 
blasphemous language was used to drive them, 
especially the lady teachers, away; the windows 
were broken with stones, so that even when inside 
the building they were not safe. Large stones 
would come in, the size of a man’s fist, through the 
broken windows. As the teachers left the house 
again they were assailed witli yells and execrations. 
But through all this opposition, they persevered in 
the good work. Organising their forces, they 
determined to go on and succeed, and they have 
carried out their determination. During the last 
twelyemonths the number of scholars and teachers 
has been doubled, and as two or three men have 
undertaken the onerous task of guarding the door 
and keeping the outside mob in subjection, an 
entrance may now be obtained in comparative 
‘safety. The arrangements of the school are as 
follows :— 

Hours of attendance, day schools, every morn- 
ing from half-past nine to twelve, afternoon (except 
|Saturday) from two to four. Evening schools— 


| Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 


seven to nine. The Sunday evening school is 
opened at seven. The week-day teachers are paid. 
The Sunday teachers all give their services gratis. 
The average number of scholars during the day 
is from fifty to sixty. Of girls in the ~~ 
from thirty to forty; and of boys in the evening 
about thirty. On Sunday evening the average 
number of boys and girls together is s about 104. 
That such a school is an incalculable blessing, 


cannot for one moment be doubted. The guod 


seed sown here is like the spreading banyan tree of 


the East, it spreads and spreads, casting out its 
shoots until many an acre of society is covered. 


For, instances have been traced of the teachings of 
Here are literally thousands upon thousands | the school being carried to the sinful home and 


heard there gladly by a poor hopeless father, a 
mother, or an erring sister, or brother. And why 

should any doubt that it may be so when we have 
the assurance that “ Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings hast Thou ordained praise ?”’ 

The girls in these schools enter at the earuest 
age, and may continue until they are old enough 
to go to service. They learn every good and 
When old enough, the mis- 
sionary or some of the teachers will probably find 
some decent occupation for them. Such a case has 
occurred lately. One of the scholars having had 
some tidy clothes given to her by the missionary, 

and here we may remark that if ladies would 
bestow their cast-off clothes for such a purpose, cn 


the city missionaries, they might do a world of 


good,) was recomme nded to a situation. She 
receives one shilling per week and her board. Thus 
a good beginning is made. This can be improved. 
It now de _pends on herself whether she lives a 
The opportunity is given her, 


and to all appearance, she means to profit by it. 
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She owes that opportunity entirely to 
worth-street Ragged School. 

We have said that we recently visited this school 
one Sunday evening. 

It was a strange sight. In the lower room were 
from forty to fifty boys, all divided into classes, and 
all as filthy as it is possible for children tobe. They 
had evidently not reached the next door neighbour 
to godliness—‘‘ cleanliness.” Nor would it be 
politic for the teachers to insist on any ablutionary 


process: they must come in their native dirt, or | 


they would never come. If the road to the school- 
room lay through soap and water, the school- 
room would never be reached. 

But if the persons of these boys needed cleans- 


ing, their faces, with the sharp sinister eyes, con- | 


veying every expression but that of the innocence 
of childhood, said as plainly as possible, that the 
corruption of the mind was as foul as the corrup- 
tion of the body. 

The faces were old and crafty, and there was a 
wild reckless hilarity of manner utterly apart from 


peace or real happiness, which jarred painfully on | 


the feelings. 
As the missionary entered each boy made an 


awkward attempt ata respectful salutation, by drag- | 


ging violently at the front lock of his hair. We, as 
the friend of the missionary, came in for a share of 
their civility, by a vociferous ery to ‘‘ shake hands.” 
On extending the right, it was forcibly taken posses- 
sion of, by as many as could get hold of it ; the left 
underwent a similar fate, and thus we stood until one 
of the teachers came to the rescue. Now, this rough 
offer of civility was the effect of the most friendly 
feeling, from which a favourable inference may be 
drawn ; for it proved, that no matter what are the 
sentiments of those connected with them, the chil- 
dren themselves look on their teachers and those 
who are associated with them as friends. This 
feeling gives a sure and hopeful basis to work on. 

The girls’ school is held in a large room above 
the boys. The girls looked cleaner than the boys, 
and were far more orderly. They listened atten- 
tively while the Bible was read to them, and behaved 
quietly and respectfully. 

In connection with the day school for girls, there 
is an industrial class: its intent is excellent. This 
class is found to work well, it has now been in 
existence some time. The object is :— 


1st.—To instruct girls in household work—girls | 


of this class generally having little or no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the commonest domestic habits 


_ of cleanliness ; and 2nd.—To ensure a greater de- 
_ gree of cleanliness in the school premises than 1s 


usually found in schools of this class. To effect 


| this eight girls are selected, four from the day 


school, and four from the night school: these are 


employed after school hours, and on Saturday, when | 


there is no school, in sweeping, scrubbing, and dust- 
ing the school-rooms, desks, forms, etc., and polish- 
ing the stoves, under the direction and superintend- 
ence of their invaluable evening teacher. In addition 


to these eight girls, a lad from the night school is | 


also selected to clean the windows. 
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Rewards are given, as will be seen by what 
_ follows :— 
“To each girl a reward of threepence per week 
is given: this is often laid out in providing a meal, 
| when otherwise she would be without one, and, 
where not so required, is often spent in clothing. 
To the lad, sixpence per week is allowed for clean- 
ing all the windows. It is not easy to estimate the 
amount of cleaaliness and comfort thereby secured 
to all engaged in the school, nor the amount of 
practical benefit this cleanliness is to the children.” 

The above correct and plain statement is enough 
to prove the inestimable value of this school. It 
| has been a blessing to many. It may be a blessing 
to many more. 

But—there is a “ but” in the case, one of those 
/annoying “buts’’ which so frequently come in to 
mar and frustrate—it cannot do the extensive good 

it might do without greater pecuniary resources, it 
| wants funds. More voluntary teachers too are 
required, ali the Sunday teaching being voluntary 
| —and of course unpaid. 

All honour be to those good Christians who 
Sabbath after Sabbath leave their own comfortable 
homes, and through all weathers come to the rescue 
of these heathen children ; for they may literally be 








the Gospel. There are at present fourteen Sunday 
teachers. Asa rule each teacher visits the school 
twice ina month; but some are so zealous that they 
may be found at their post nearly every Sabbath 
evening. And if a few more would imitate their 
good example, the poor little beseeching crowd 
outside need not be turned away with a refusal. 
But, until more teachers are forthcoming, no more 
scholars can be admitted; for so unruly are these 
children, that among the boys one teacher cannot 
manage more than six, or under very pressing cir- 
cumstances ten. 

And now we come to the financial matter. The 
receipts of the school are{not equal to its expenses ; 
for there is a heavy debt, contracted under former 
management, which, by crippling the resources, 
restricts the’field of utility. The following extract 
from the letter of a gentleman intimately con- 
nected with and deeply interested in the Went- 
worth-street school, slanes the financial difficulty in 
a clear and business-like way before us. He says— 
“The great and principal obstacle we have is a 
debt on the school of £140, which completely 
prevents our enlarging the means of usefulness, as 
we can only just get enough to cover current 
expenses, and barely that, and therefore we are 
compelled to curtail our wants lest we should get 
further into debt.”’ 

So the matter stands, then, so it must stand 
until the public will help it forward. As we said 
on a former occasion, self-interest should induce the 
| upper classes to do what they can to civilize and 
improve tie lower ranks, and there cannot be a 
better way than by educating and improving the 
| rising generation. 

The Bishop of London asked for one million 
| to relieve the spiritual destitution of the metropolis. 








styled so, though living under the golden glow of 
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The Wentworth-street Ragged School does not 
ap for quite so large a sum; but we hope it 
asks with quite as good, or perhaps a better, chance 
of having the demand complied with, for the 
spiritual destitution of this part of London cannot 
be exceeded. 


Our wealthy city expended its thousands and | 
tens of thousands in welcoming a fair young Prin- 


cess ; can it not give a little to the help of those 
who crept from their dark and loathsome haunts to 
witness the pageant of the day, and then crept back 
again to walag in each terrible sin, and rot away 
inch by inch under the decaying influence of guilt ? 
We preach no charity sermon, but merely mention 
facts, letting those facts preach a sermon for them- 
selves, and a very powerful and convincing one it is 
too! 

To sum up briefly, however, the headings of the 
case stands thus. The advantages of this school 
are :— 

Ist. That it places the Bible before such mise- 
rable children as cannot by any possibility hear a 
word of God’s truth through any other source. 

2nd. It provides sound moral and religious 
teaching, instilling, principles which will guide 
through life. 

3rd. It gives an amount of education which will 
materially assist them in procuring respectable situa- 
tions. 

The indirect benefit arising from these children 
carrying home the words of truth we have already 
mentioned. 

And shall all these benefits be restricted merely 
by the want of money? A very little is required. 
One rich man might clear the debt without missing 
that drop in the ocean of his wealth; and a few, a 
very few wealthy people, by an annual subscription 
might relieve the school of all pecuniary difficulty. 

The distance which separates the wealthy palaces 
of the West End from the miserable Ragged 
School of the East is great. But it is not so great 
as the distance we read of between the world where 
the rich and purple-clothed man lay in everlasting 
torment, and the other, where the once despised 
and miserable and stricken beggar was comforted. 

Dives, remember Lazarus. 

S. CUNNINGHAM. 








OUR FAIRYLAND—A SONNET. 
Suggested by the Works of Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 





Wuers lies the fairy-land so loved of yore }— 

Our busy age methinks must rudely say 

The lily bells of Oberon’s gliding car ; 

And day by day grim Labour craves for more 

Of those fair fields that Fancy roved before. 

Yet, if so be that elves have passed away, 

Lost in the light of Reason’s fuller ray, 

Still lives their spirit on, nor wanders far ; 

For if the kindly soul interpret well, 

In every tender thought of heart and home, 

Some gentle genius still is seen to dwell ; 

In each high hope whence generous actions come, 

Some power of earth or air hath woven spell ; 

And still around our path the fairies roam. 
Ausacer Hay Hi. 
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A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By tar Actuor or “Tue Sacririce or Dury.” 


(Concluded from page 190.) 





CHAPTER XI. 


I am going to end my story now. There are 
phases more vivid in the commonplace lives of these 
men and women, I do not doubt: love as poignant 
as pain in its joy; crime, weak and foul and foolish, 
like all crime; silent self-sacrifices: but I leave 
them for you to paint; you will find colours enough 
in your own house and heart. 

As for Christmas-day, neither you nor I need 
try to do justice to that theme: how the old school- 
master went about, bustling, his thin face quite 
hot with enthusiasm, and muttering, “ God bless 
my soul!’’—hardly recovered from the sudden 
delight of finding his old pupil waiting for him 
when he went down in the morning; how he in- 
sisted on being led by him, and nobody else, all 
day, and before half an hour had confided, under 
solemn pledges of secrecy, the great project of the 
book about Bertrand de Born; how even easy Mrs. 
Howth found her hospitable Virginian blood in a 
glow at the unexpected breakfast-guest,—settling 
into more confident pleasure as dinner came on, 
for which success was surer ; how cold it was, out- 
side ; how Joel piled on great fires, and went off 
on some mysterious errand, having “ other chores 
to do than idling and duddering ;’’ how the day 
rose into a climax of perfection at dinner-time, to 
Mrs. Howth’s mind,—the turkey being done to a 
delicious brown, the plum-pudding quivering like 
luscious jelly (a Christian dinner to-day, if we 
starve the rest of the year!). Even Dr. Knowles, 
who brought a great bouquet out for the school- 
master, was in an unwonted good-humour; and 
Mr. Holmes, of whom she stood a little in dread, 
enjoyed it all with such zest, and was so attentive 
to them all, but Margret. They hardly spoke to 
each other all day; it quite fretted the old lady ; 


out in the pantry, until she was ready tocry. She 
had looked that way all day, however. 

Knowles was hurt deep enough when he saw 
Holmes, and suspected the worst, under all his 
good-humour. It was a bitter disappointment to 
give up the girl; for, beside the great work, he 
loved her in an uncouth fashion, and hated Holmes. 
He met her alone in the morning; but when he 
saw how pale she grew, expecting his outbreak, and 
how she glanced timidly in at the room where Ste- 
phen was, he relented. Something in the wet 
brown eye perhaps recalled a forgotten dream of 
his boyhood; for he sighed sharply, and did not 
swear as he meant to. All he said was, that 
“women will be women, and that she had a worse 
job on her hands than the House of Refuge,”— 
which she put down to the account of his ill- 
temper, and only laughed, and made him shake 





hands. 











indeed, she gave the girl a good scolding about it || 
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pane | | Tis and her fath ‘ iston 
_ __ Lois and her father came out in the old cart in , listened eager! 
| _ high state across the bleak, snowy hills, quite he was 20 teak in oie ep rape i ae 
7 ii a-glow with all they had seen at the farm-houseson At last he put his hand on her head, and whis- 
the road. Margret had arranged a settle for the | pered, “ What ails my little girl ?” And then his 
sick girl by the kitchen-fire, but they all came out | little girl sobbed and cried, as she had been ready 
to speak to her. _ ' to do all day, and kissed his trembling hand, and 
| As for the dinner, it was the essence of all | went and} hid on her mother’s neck, and left Ste- 
| Christmas dinners: Dickens himself, the priest of | phen to say everything for her. And I think you 
> are | _ the genial day, would have been contented. The | and I had better come away. 





























these || _ old schoolmaster and his wife had hearts big and| It was quite dark before they had done talking, | 
mant | warm enough to do the perpetual honours of a | —quite dark; the wood-fire had charred down into | Bi, 
olish, baronial castle ; so you may know how the little | a great bed of crimson; the tea stood till it grew | “thE 
leave room and the faces about the homely table glowed | cold, and no one drank it. The old man got up at | 
ough and brightened. Even Knowles began to think | last, and Holmes led him to the library, where he | We 
that Holmes might not be so bad, after all, recalling | smoked every evening. He held Maggie, as he | ie 
need the chicken in the mill, and,— Well, it was better | called her, in his arms a long time, and wrung | he 
hool- to think well of all men, poor devils! ”’ Holmes’s hand. “ God bless you, Stephen!’ he | TPR 
quite I am sorry to say there was a short thunder- | said,—* this is a very happy Christmas-day to me.” | OL 
bless | storm in the very midst of the dinner. Knowles| And yet, sitting alone, the tears ran over his es th 
dden and Mr. Howth, in their anxiety to keep off from | wrinkled face as he smoked; and when his pipe RHE 
Y Token ancient subjects of dispute, came, for a wonder, on | went out, he did not know it, but sat motionless. adh 
e in- modern polities, and of course there was a terrible | Mrs. Howth, fairly confounded by the shock, went fe 
e, all collision, which made Mrs Howth quite breathless: | up-stairs, and stayed there a long time. When bah 
inder it was over in a minute, however, and it was hard | she came down, the old lady’s blue eyes were ten- Ng 
f the to tell which was the most repentant. Knowles, | derer, if that were possible, and her face very pale. be 
Mrs. as you know, was a disciple of Garrison, and the | She went into the library and asked her husband if “ta 
lina old schoolmaster was a States’-rights man, as you | she didn’t prophesy this two years ago, and he ihe 
tling | might suppose from his antecedents,—suspected, | said she did, and after a while asked her if she re- H : 
2 on, | indeed, of being a contributor to “ DeBow’s Re- | membered the barbecue-night at Judge Clapp’s " . 
out- |} view.” I may as well come out with the whole | thirty years ago. She blushed at that, and then fat 
nt off | truth, and acknowledge that at the present writing | went up and kissed him. She had heard Joel’s horse ‘We 
hores || the old gentleman is the very hottest Secessionist | clattering up to the kitchen-door, so concluded she ni 
» day | I know. If it hurts the type, write it down a vice | would go out and scold him. Under the- cireum- Balu 
ne, to | of blood, O printers of New England! stances it would be a relief. eh 
‘toa | The dinner, perhaps, was fresher and heartier If Mrs. Howth’s nerves had been weak, she tee 
like | after that. Then Knowles went back totown; and | might have supposed that free-born serving-man 4 | 
f we in the middle of the afternoon, as it grew dusk, | seized with sudden insanity, from the sight that met He 
wiles, Lois started, knowing how many would come into | her, going into the kitchen. His dinner, set on the ine 
hool- | her little shanty in the evening to wish her Happy | dresser, was flung contemptuously on the ashes; a } 
and _ Christmas, although it was over. They piled up | horrible cloud of burning grease rushed from a 
read, _ comforts and blankets in the cart, and she lay on | dirty pint-pot on the table, and before this Joel 
ntive _ them quite snugly, her scarred child’s-face looking | was capering and snorting like some red-headed 
ke to || out from a great woollen hood Mrs. Howth gave | Hottentot before his fetich, occasionally sticking 
lady; | _ her. Old Yare held Barney, with his hat in his | his fingers into the nauseous stuff, and snuffing it 
ut it _ hand, looking as if he deserved hanging, but very | up as if it were roses. He was a church-member : 
She | | proud of the kindness they all showed his a he could not be drunk? At the sight of her, he 
| | Holmes gave him some money for a Christmas | tried to regain the austere dignity usual to him 
> saw | gift, and he took it, eagerly enough. For some | when women were concerned, but lapsed into an 
il his | unexpressed reason, they stood a long time in | occasional giggle, which spoiled the effect. 
nt to _ the snow bidding Lois good-by ; and for the| “Where have you been,” she inquired, severely, 
k, he | same reason, it may be, she was loath to go, | “scouring the country like a heathen on this 
Imes. | looking at each one earnestly as she laughed | blessed day? And what is that you have burning? 
n he | and grew red and pale answering them, kissing | You're disgracing the house, and strangers in it.” 
, and | Mrs. Howth’s wht when she gave it to her.| Joel’s good-humour was proof against even this. 
» Ste- When the cart did drive away, she watched them) “I’ve scoured to some purpose, then. Dun't 
» wet standing there until she was out of sight, and | tell the mester: it ’ll muddle his brains t’-night. 
m of waved her scrap of a handkerchief ; and when the | Wait till morning’. Squire More ‘ll be down his- || 
1 not road turned down the hill, lay down and softly | self t’ ’xplain.” ; = 
that cried to herself. He rubbed the greasy fingers into his hair, || 
worse Now that they were alone they gathered close | while Mrs. Howth’s eyes were fixed in dumb || 
e,”— about the fire, while the day without grew grey and perplexity. | 
is ill- colder,—Margret in her old place by her father’s “Ye see,”"—slowly, determined to make it clear | 
shake knee. Some dim instinct had troubled the oldman _ to her now and for ever,—“ it 's water: no, t’ a’n’t | 
all day; it did now: whenever Margret spoke, he water: it’s troubled me an’ Mester Howth some 
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time in Poke Run, atop o’ ’t. 1 hed my suspicions, 
—so 'd he; lay low, though, frum all women-folks. 
So ’s I tuk a bottle down, unbeknown, to Squire 
More, an’ it ’s oil! ””—jumping like a wild Indian, 
—‘‘thank the Lord fur his marcies, it’s oil!” 

** Well, Joel,” she said, calmly, “a very disagree- 
ably smelling oil it is, I must say.” 

“ Good save the woman!” he broke out, sotto 
voce, “she’s a born natural! Did ye never hear 
of a shaft? or millions o’ gallons a day? It’s 
better nor a California ranch, I tell ye. Mebbe,”’ 
charitably, “ye did n’t know Poke Run ’s the 
mester’s ?”’ 

“I certainly do. But I do not see what this 
green ditch-water is tome. And I think, Joel, us 

*‘ It’s more to ye nor all yer States’-rights as I’m 
sick o’ hearin’ of. It’s carpets, an’ bunnets, an’ 
slithers of railroad-stock, an’ some colour on Mar- 
got’s cheeks,—ye'’ed best think o’ that! That’s 
what it is to ye! I’m goin’ to take stock myself. 
I’m glad that gell’ll get rest frum her mills an’ her 
Houses o’ Deviltry,—she’s got gumption fur a 
dozen women.” 

He went on muttering, as he gathered up his 
pint-pot and bottle,— | 

“I’m going to send my Tim to college soon ’s 
the thing’s in runnin’ order. Lord! what a lawyer 
that boy’ll make !” 

Mrs. Howth’s brain was still muddied. 

“You are better pleased than you were at Lin- 
coln’s election,” she observed, placidly. 

“Lincoln be darned!” he broke out, forgetting 
the teachings of Mr. Clinche. “ Now, Mem, dun’t 
ve muddle the mester’s brain t’-night wi’ *t I say. 
I’m goin’ t’ ’xperiment myself a bit.” 

Which he did, accordingly,—shutting himself 
up in the smoke-house and burning the compound 
in divers sconces and Wide-Awake torches, giving 
up the entire night to his diabolical orgies. 

Mrs. Howth did not tell the master ; for one 
reason: it took a long time for so stupendous an 
idea to penetrate the good lady’s brain; and for 
another: her motherly heart was touched by 
another story than this Aladdin’s lamp of Joel’s 
wherein burned petroleum. She watched from her 
window until she saw Holmes crossing the icy road : 
there was a little bitterness, I confess, in the 
thought that he had taken her child from her ; but 
the prayer that rose for them both took her whole 
woman’s heart with it. 

The road was rough over the hills ; the wind 
that struck Holmes’s face bitingly keen: perhaps 
the life coming for him would be as cold a struggle, 








having not only poverty to conquer, but himself. | 


But he is a strong man,—no stronger puts his foot 


down with cool, resolute tread ; and to-night there | 


is a thrill on his lips that never rested there before, 
—a kiss, dewy and warm. Something, some new 
belief, too, stirs in his heart, like a subtile atom of 
ure fire, that he hugs closely,—his for all time. 
No poverty or death shall ever drive itaway. Per- 
haps he entertains an angel unaware. 
After that night Lois never left her little shanty. 
The days that followed were like one long Christ- 











| watching them, as they talked. 


} 





mas; for her poor neighbours, black and white, 
had some plot among themselves, and worked zeal- 
ously to make them seem so to her. It was easy 
to make these last days happy for the simple little 
soul who had always yathered up every fragment 
of pleasure in her featureless life, and made much 
of it, and rejoiced over it. She grew bewildered, 
sometimes, lying on her wooden settle by the fire ; 
— had always been friendly, taken care of her, 

ut now they were eager in their kindness, as 
though the time were short. She did not under.. 
stand the reason, at first ; she did not want to die: 
yet if it hurt her, when it grew clear at last, no one 
knew it; it was not her way to speak of pain. 
Only, as she grew weaker, day by day, she began 
to set her house in order, as one might say, in a 
quaint, almost comical fashion, giving away every- 
thing she owned, down to her treasures of coloured 
bottles and needle-books, mending her father’s 
clothes, and laying them out in her drawers ; lastly, 
she had Barney brought in from the country, and 
every day would creep to the window to see him 
fed and chirrup to him, whereat the poor old beast 
would look up with his dim eye, and try to neigh 
a feeble answer. Kitts used to come every day to 
see her, though he never said much when he was 
there: he lugged his great copy of the Venus del 
Pardo along with him one day, and left it, thinking 
she would like to look at it; Knowles called it 
trash, when he came. The Doctor came always in 
the morning ; he told her he would read to her one 
day, and did it always afterwards, putting on his 
horn spectacles, and holding her old Bible close up 
to his rugged, anxious face. He used toread most 
from the Gospel of St. John. She liked better to 
hear him than any of the others, even than Mar- 
gret, whose voice was so low and tender: something 
in the man’s half-savage nature was akin to the 
child’s 

As the day drew near when she was to go, every 
pleasant trifle seemed to gather a deeper, solemn 
meaning. Jenny Balls came in one night, and old 
Mrs. Polston. 

“We thought you’d like to see her weddin’- 
dress, Lois,” said the old woman, taking off Jenny's 
cloak, “ seein’ as the weddin’ was to hev been to- 
morrow, and was put off on ’count of you.” 

Lois did like to see it; sat up, her face quite 
flushed to see how nicely it fitted, and stroked 
back Jenny’s soft hair under the veil. And Jenny, 
being a warm-hearted little thing, broke into a 
sobbing fit, saying that it spoiled it all to have 
Lois gone. 

** Don’t muss your veil, child,” said Mrs. Polston. 

But Jenny cried on, hiding her face in Lois’s 
skinny hand, until Sam Polston came in, when she 
grew quiet and shy. The poor deformed girl lay 
Very pretty Jenny 
looked, with her blue eyes and damp pink cheeks ; 


and it was a manly, grave love in Sam’s face, when 


it turned to her. A different love from any she 
had known : better, she thought. It could not be 
helped ; but it was better. 

After they were gone, she lay a long time quiet, 
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with her hand over her eyes. Forgive her! she, | 


too, wasa woman. Ah, it may be there are more 
wrongs that shall be righted yonder in the To- 


And so it was, that, as she drew nearer to this 
To-Morrow, the brain of the girl grew clearer,— 
struggling, one would think, to shake off whatever | 
weight had been put on it by blood or vice or | 
poverty, and become itself again. Perhaps, even 
in her cheerful, patient life, there had been hours 
when she had known the wrongs that had been 
done her, known how cruelly the world had thwarted | 
her; her very keen insight into whatever was 
beautiful or helpful may have made her see her own | 
mischance, the blank she had drawn in life, more | 
bitterly. She did not see it bitterly now. Death | 
is honest ; all things grew clear to her, going down 
into the valley of the shadow ; so, wakening to the 
consciousness of stifled powers and ungiven hap. | 
piness, she saw that the fault was not hers, nor His 
who had appointed her lot; He had helped her to 
bear it,—bearing worse himself. She did not say 
once, ‘‘ I might have been,” but day by day, more 
surely, “ I shall be.’ There was not a tear on the 
homely faces turning from her bed, not a tint of 
colour in the flowers they brought her, not a shiver 
of light in the ashy sky, that did not make her 
more sure of that which was tocome. More loving 
she grew, as she went away from them, the touch 
of her hand more pitiful, her voice more tender, if 
such a thing could be,—with a look in her eyes 
never seen there before. Old Yare pointed it out 
to Mrs. Polston one day. 

‘My girl’s far off frum us,” he said, sobbing in 
the kitchen,—“ my girl’s far off now.”’ 

It was the last night of the year that she died. 
She was so much better that they all were quite 
cheerful. Kitts went away as it grew dark, and 
she bade him wrap up his throat with such a mo- 
therly dogmatism that they all laughed at her; 
she, too, with the rest. 

“ll make you a New-Year’s call,” he said, 
going out; and she called out that she should be 
sure to expect him. 

She seemed so strong that Holmes and Mrs. 
Polston and Margret, who were there, were going 
home ; besides, old Yare said, “I’d like to take 
care o’ my girl alone to-night, ef yoh ’d let me,” — 
for they had not trusted him before. But Lois 
asked them not to go until the Old Year was over ; 
so they waited down-stairs. 

The old man fell asleep, and it was near mid- 
night when he wakened with a cold touch on his 
hand. 

“Tt ’s come, father! ” 

He started up with a ery, looking at the new 
smile in her eyes, grown strangely still. 

“ Call them all, quick, father! ”’ 

Whatever was the mystery of death that met her 
now, her heart clung to the old love that had been 
true to her so long. 

He did not move. 
~ Let me hev yoh to myself, Lo, ’t th’ last ; | 
yoh’re all I hev ; let me hev yoh ’t th’ last.’’ | 





It was a bitter Senencinimens, but she roused 


herself even then to smile, and tell him yes, cheer- 


fully. You call it a trifle, nothing? It : 
Morrow than are set down in your theology ! ‘ eters may be; 


yet I think the angels looking down had tears in 
their eyes, when they saw the last trial of the 


_ unselfish, solitary heart, and kept for her a different 


crown from his who conquers a city. 

The fire-light grew warmer and redder; her 
eyes followed it, as if all that had been bright and 
kindly in her life were coming back in it. She put 
her hand on her futher, trying vainly to smooth his 
grey hair. The old man’s heart smote him for 
something, for his sobs grew louder, and he left 
her a moment; then she saw them all, faces very 
dear to her even then. She laughed and nodded 
to them all in the old childish way ; then her lips 
moved. “It’s come right!” she tried to say; but 
the weak voice would never speak again on earth. 

“It’s the turn o’ the night,” said Mrs. Polston, 
solemnly; “lift her head; the Old Year's goin’ 
out.” 

Margret lifted her head, and held it on her 
breast. She could hear cries and sobs; the faces, 
white now, and wet, pressed nearer, yet fading 
slowly: it was the Old Year going out, the worn- 
out year of her life. Holmes opened the window ; 
the cold night-wind rushed in, bearing with it 
snatches of broken harmony: some idle musician 
down in the city, playing fragments of some old, 
sweet air, heavy with love and regret. It may have 
been chance: yet, let us think 1t was not chance ; 
let us believe that He, who had made the world 
warm and happy for her, chose that this best voice 
of all should bid her good-by at the last. 

So the Old Year went out in that music. The 
dull eyes, loving to the end, wandered vaguely as 
the sounds died away, as if losing something,— 
losing all, suddenly. She sighed as the clock 
struck, and then a strange calm, unknown before, 
stole over her face; her eyes flashed eu with a 
living joy. | Margret stooped to close them, 
kissing the cold lids; and Tiger, who had climbed 
upon the bed, whined and crept down. 

“It is the New Year,” said Holmes, bending his 
head. 

The cripple was dead; but Lois, free, loving, 
and beloved, trembled from her prison to her 
Master’s side in the To-Morrow. , 

I can show you her grave out there in the hills, 
—a short, stunted grave, like a child’s. No one 
goes there, although there are many firesides where 
they speak of “ Lois” softly, as of something holy 
and dear: but they think of her gre as not there : 
as gone home; even old Yare looks up, when he 
talks of “my girl.” Yet, knowing that nothing 
in God’s just universe is lost, or fails to meet the 
late fulfilment of its hope, I like to think of her 
poor body lying there: I like to believe that the 
great mother was glad to receive the form that 
want and crime of men had thwarted,—took her 
uncouth child home again, that had been so cruelly 
wronged,—folded it in her warm bosom with tender, 


alpitating love. 
‘ tt steoae me in the winter months to think that 
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the worn-out limbs, the old scarred face of Lois 
rested, slept: crumbled into fresh atoms, woke at 
last with a strangesentence, and, when God smiled 

sion through the summer sun, flashed forth 
in a wild ecstasy of the true beauty that she loved 
so well. In no questioning, sad pallor of sombre 
leaves or grey lichens: throbbed out rather in 
answering crimsons, in lilies, white, exultant in a 
chordant life ! 

Yet, more than this: I strive to grope, with dull, 
earthy sense, at her freed life in that earnest land 
where souls forget to hunger or to hope, and learn 
to be. And so thinking, the certainty of her aim 
and work and love yonder comes with a new, vital 
reality, beside which the story of the yet living 
men and women of whom T have told you grows 
vague and incomplete, like unguessed riddles. I 
have no key to solve them with,—no right to solve 
them. 


My story is but a mere groping hint? It lacks 
determined truth, a certain yea and nay? It has 
no conduit of God’s justice running through it, 
awarding —" ag and ill? I know: it is a 
story of To-Day. he Old Year is on us yet. 
Poor old Knowles will tell you it is a dark day ; 
bewildered at the inexplicable failure of the cause 
for which his old blood ran like water that dull 
morning at Ball’s Bluff. He doubts everything in 
the bitterness of wasted effort ; doubts sometimes, 
even, if the very flag he fights for, be not the 
symbol of a gigantic selfishness: if the Wrong he 
calls his enemy, have not caught a certain truth to 
give it er A dark day, he tells you: that 
the air is filled with the cry of the slave, and of 
nations going down into darkness, their message 
untold, their work undone: that now, as eighteen 
centuries ago, the Helper stands unwelcome in the 
world ; that your own heart, as well as the great 
humanity, asks an unrendered justice. Does he 
utter all the problem of To-Day. Vandyke, standing 
higher, perhaps, or, at any rate, born with hopefuller 
brain, would show you how, by the very instant 
peril of the hour, is lifted clearer into view the 
eternal prophecy of coming content: could tell you 
that the unquiet earth, and the unanswering 
heaven are instinct with it: that the ungranted 

rayer of your own life should teach it to you : that 
in that Book wherein God has not scorned to write 
the history of America, he finds the quiet surety 
that the rescue of the world is near at hand. 

Holmes, like most men who make destiny, does 
not pause in his cool, slow work for their prophecy 
or lamentation. “Such men will mould the age,” 
old Knowles says, drearily, for he does not like 
Holmes: follows him unwillingly, even knowing 
him nearer the truth than he. “ Born for master- 
ship, as I told you long ago: they strike the blow, 
while I’m tired of theorists, exponents of the 
abstract right: your Hamlets, and your Sewards, 
that let occasion slip until circumstance or—mobs 
drift them as they will.” 

But Knowles’s growls are unheeded, as usual. 

What is this To-Day to Margaret? She has no 





ee —— ti rove 


prophetic insight, cares for none, I am afraid: the 
common things of every-day wear their old faces to 
her, dear and real. Her haste is too eager to allay 
the pain about her, her husband's touch too stron 
and tender, the Master beside her too actual a 
presence, for her to waste her life in visions. 
Something of Lois’s live, universal sympathy has 
come into her narrow, intenser nature ; through 
its one love, it may be. What is To-Morrow till 
it comes? This moment the evening air thrills 
with a purple of which no painter as yet has caught 
the tint, no poet the meaning ; no silent face passes 
her on the street on which a human voice might 
not have charm to call out love and power: the 
Helper yet waits-near her. Here is work, life: 
the Old Year you despise holds beauty, pain, 
content yet unmastered: let us leave Margret to 
master them. 

It does not satisfy you? Child-souls, you tell 
me, like that of Lois, may find it enough to hold 
no past and no future, to accept the work of each 
moment, and think it no wrong to drink every drop 
of its beauty and joy: we, who are wiser, laugh at 
them. It may be: yet I say unto you, their angels 
only do always behold the face of our Father in the 
New Year. 

THE END. 





A LEAF FROM MARTHA GLOVER’S 
UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL. 





LITTLE MINNIE. 


A SADNESS oppresses me to-day; I would that 
earth was all brightness, with no gloomy clouds to 
darken our pathway; that our spirits were not 
confined to boundaries of bone and tissue, but that 
they could revel in freedom as the breezes of the 
prairies play among the flowers of those broad, 
grand domains. 
the disease that I write about to-day. It is one of 
the most frequent ailments of childhood, commonly 
called Croup. Its technical names are Cynanche 
Trachealis, Angina Trachealis, Trachitis, and some- 
times, though erroneously, Hives. 

It is a disease that can be cured without the 
least difficulty, if taken in hand in season. I 
would that every mother in the land might feel the 
truth of this remark, and heed it by acquainting 
herself with the simple laws of health in this 
respect. If allowed to pass through its various 
stages, a consultation of the most scientific phy- 
sicians in the country is of no avail. 

It has been divided into three varieties,—the 
Spasmodic, the Inflammatory, and Pseudo-mem- 
| branous. 

The spasmodic variety may be known by the 
suddenness of its occurrence, its brief existence, 
| and the freedom from constitutional disturbances. 
| This disease is located in the throat, which may be 

represented by a long fork with two tines. The 
| upper part is called the larynx, the continuation of 
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it the trachea, and the two tubes, or tines, the 
bronchial tubes which lead to the lungs. 

The spasmodic croup generally occurs in the 
night, though an attack may come on at any 
moment. The symptoms are a hoarse, “ringing” 
cough, great uneasiness, a struggle for breath, 
and, though there is much apparent suffering, there 
is but little in reality. The attack may pass away 
in one night, if proper measures are used. If not 
arrested, the difficulty of breathing is greater, 
irritation of the larynx increases, the cough is rough, 
dry and ringing, attended with spasmodic efforts 
to throw off mucus. When relief is not expe- 
rienced, there may be a spasmodic action of the 
muscles of the larynx, and the child dies from 
suffocation. 

The inflammatory is more gradual in its pro- 
gress, and generally seems like a cold; there will 
be a discharge from the eyes, sneezing, hoarseness, 
uneasiness, and appearance of a fever. These 
symptoms may increase for several days, and there 
will be a great irritation of the fauces, larynx and 
trachea, a difficulty in swallowing, suppression of 
the voice, a hoarse, croupy cough; pulse frequent, 
skin hot, countenance feverish. If not checked, 
the respiration is obstructed, the blood is impure 
from the want of a supply of air to vitalize it, the 
lips and nails become purple, the head is uneasy ; 
sometimes white coagulated mucus is secreted, 
bronchial affection sets in, convulsions or suffoca- 
tion follow, and the case terminates fatally. It 
may last three or four days, and, becoming chronic, 
perhaps continue for a week. 

The third variety, or the pseudo-membranous, 
is often classed with the second. It is of more 
rare occurrence, generally fatal, and is as insidious 
in its attacks as a deadly assassin at night. 

The symptoms are a slight hoarseness in the 
larynx, which gradually increases, respiration be- 
comes impeded, the cough is wheezing, hissing, or 
muffled, as the yellowish-white secretion increases 
in the throat the passages become gradually con- 
stricted, the voice is weak or inarticulate; and 
while there may be no organic derangement, the 
difficulty in the breathing becomes so great, that 
the child will sink beyond recovery, sometimes 
before the alarming symptoms are suspected; a 
tough membrane stretches across the throat and 
prevents the air from passing into the lungs; 
this entire membrane has been thrown off by 
vomiting, but is often formed again. 

Learned physicians, such as Messrs. Ward, 
Elliot and Churchill, have had many discussions 
with regard to the pathology of croup; whether it 


was the result of inflammation or irritation ; whether | 


mucus, lymph, or albumen were the deposits of the 
membrane. They sometimes practise Bronchotomy, 


lady who survived the operation. It had been 
performed for a year when I saw her, and she was 
a walking spectre, half dead, yet living. 
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One scientific doctor says, “ treat energetically.” 
He continues, “It would be right to bleed from 
the arm or jugular vein, perhaps to apply leeches 
over the throat; and not only local bleeding, but 
general bleeding, must be adopted. After the 
leech-bites have bled well, poultice and repeat, 
blister and scarify, and”—TI suppose he means 
when the warm life-blood has ebbed and flowed 
till vitality was nearly extinct—‘ then try medica- 
tion.” He adds, “There is extreme danger in 
waiting, and mercury should be given with the 
greatest freedom; for children will bear a larger 
quantity of mercury in proportion to their size 
than an adult, and it would be proper to give a 
child, every two or three hours, as much as it could 
bear, without vomiting or purging!” He thinks 
“that perhaps cold applied to the throat, after 
leeches, will do no harm, though he does not see 
its importance.” It would, in my humble opinion, 
be like wounding the feelings of a friend, and 
attempting afterwards to heal the wound by coarse 
flattery. Mothers! there is a work to be done. 
If every mother would throw aside all emetics, 
goose oil, treacle, tinctures and cathartics, and, 
when the plump little baby, or larger child, wakes 
in the night with that hoarse cough, which is as a 
death-knell to every mother’s heart, even if she 
has never read a line of physiology, if she would 
take into her own bed the suffering child, warm its 
extremities with her vital heat, and impart to it a 
vitality which she alone can give, it would soothe 
the child better than an opiate, and in many cases 
the little one would sleep quietly for the remainder 
of the night. Or, if the symptoms be aggravated, 
if she would put the child into a tub of warm 
water, rub it and wash it quickly, have it dried and 
wrapped ina woollen blanket—all being done in 
about ten minutes, relief would come; after which, 
if she would wrap a wet towel around its throat 
and chest, if that seems to be involved, and one 
around its head if that is hot, as it frequently is 
when the brain is large, putting dry ones over 
these wet bandages; keep its feet and bowels 
warm, and feed it on a low, sparse diet, for a few 
days, that child would recover without the debili- 
tating or salivating effects of mercury and other 
drugs. 

The cause is generally a cold; and if every cold 
received attention, a child would never have a 
settled, confirmed attack of croup. 
mothers, If you have no faith in your own powers ; 
if you lose your self-possession as soon as your owD 


child is attacked—the time when you should have 
the most presence of mind—send at once to your 


physician for his aid; but do not wait till the dis- 


ease is confirmed, and then expect your physician 
to restore vitality to parts already disorganized. 

cutting the throat to allow air to enter the bron- | 
chial tubes; but in almost every case the child dies — 
subsequently, and it is a relic of the dark ages to | 
cut the throat of a little child. 1 have seen one | 


Write this down in your note-books. Physicians 
are the most belied class of persons in the com- 
munity. Martha Glover has been much with 
physicians, and she repeats this idea,—that phy- 
sicians are the most generous, self-sacrificing, un- 
appreciated set of individuals. People regard them 
as a kind of necessary evil, and struggle against 
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having them as long as possible, and then blame 
them because they cannot restore life when its 
ebbing powers are beyond their control. It is 
wonderful how much comfort a highly-educated, 
sympathetic physician, can give to an anxious 
mother, by his simple diagnosis of the disease of 
her child; and if this be true, why not have this 
advice when the child is first taken ill, instead of 
waiting till recovery cannot possibly be expected ? 
One or two visits to tell the mother what to do in 
a case of croup, and to see that it is done, is 
generally sufficient; and who would value two or 
three guineas when compared with the loss of a 
child? Money is filthy lucre, easily earned and 
easily spent; but an immortal child is a breath 
of the Infinite Father,—when once lost is never 
regained this side of Eternity. 

ife is but one series of episodes. From the 
tangled labyrinths of my Note Book I will give a 
reminiscence, which may convey a good lesson and 
be a “ word spoken in season.” 

One day in 185-, a woman, shrouded in the 
habiliments of deep mourning, called to see me. I 
had often noticed her in a class of ladies to whom 
I had given instruction; and I never made allusions 
to the loneliness of a bereaved heart but she was 
overcome by her emotions. As she came into my 
room, it seemed almost as if she glided from the 
spirit-land. With utter woe depicted on her 
countenance, her language broken by her sobs, she 
gave me a portion of her heart-history, as follows :— 

“ Life was one bright summer morning in my 
early youth. No care or sorrow shaded my brow. 
I had no anxiety for the future; for, though an 
orphan, yet I had an abundance of means for my 
every want. All my anticipations for the future 
were joyous and brilliant as the light from the 
evening star. Blithe and light-hearted, I thought 
of marriage as the haven of rest, where, if I 
anchored, I should find perfect bliss. I yearned 
for love—the exclusive love of one human being, 
who should be all mine own, and who with me 
should pass the fleeting hours of life in unalloyed 
joy. I married; my prospects in life were uncom- 
monly propitious, and a retinue of friends poured 
out their congratulations on my union with one 
they thought worthy of me. For three brief 
months the pen of the novelist could not describe 
greater imaginative happiness than was the reality. 
I vainly hoped that this was the morning of a da 


that would last through eternity. Would I could | 





throw oblivion over the interval, and that memory 
had no power to recall the past! Oh that the 


know the depths of the depravity of the human 
friends, who are friends only in name! But that is 


husband in tones of anger; for I loved him once | 
with the adoration of a young, unsuspicious nature, | 
that was nurtured among the flowers, and drank 
nectar from every petal. Strange as it may seem | 
to you, I cannot tear myself away from him—for he 


is the father of my angel Minnie—even though I 
' 


execution. 
heart when unveiled, the gilded deception of false | 


_“ Mamma, I’m so sick. 


all past; and I cannot even now speak of my | Minnie dies, for I want to be an angel. 


can never respect him again. When the spell that 
bound me to him was broken, after I had learned 
his evil deeds, I prayed God to give mea child to 
love, that I might pour out my undying yearnings 
for human sympathy upon a tangible object. My 
prayer was granted. A fair-haired girl, sensitive 
and tender-hearted, even when a babe, was my 
portion. When only two years of age, she would 
twine her arms around my neck, and lisp ‘ Mamma, 
dear mamma, Minnie’s own dear mamma;’ and as 
her eyes met mine, they seemed to say, ‘I will love 
you, mamma; dry your tears and let me be a world 
to you.’ I gave up society, all my old amusements, 
and Minnie and I were the world to each other. 

“ As she began to lisp the language of babyhood, 
her little cooings and gooings echoed back my own 
love. She was precocious in development, could 
walk when a year old, and talked plainly when only 
two years. I thought I held a life-lease upon her, 
that she belonged to me by right of possession. 
When she was about five years of age, we took a 
long ride, and returned through the fogs of a chilly, 
damp evening. The next day she seemed listless, 
and begged me to let her sit in my lap. 

“¢T’m so weak, mamma, I can hardly stand.’ 

| &€ What’s the matter with Minnie ?’ 

“T folded her to my heart, and held her in my 
lap, and whiled away the hours by telling her every 
amusing story I could coin or remember. She was 
hoarse at night; but I was wholly unused to sick- | 
ness, and knew nothing about the symptoms of 
disease, and therefore apprehended no danger. I 
held her in my arms the next day and the next. 
She would throw her arms around me, lay her soft 
cheek to mine, and say— 

“«T’m so happy I got a sweet, dear mamma!’ 

“T noticed that she became weaker, and spoke 
of it to her father ; but he chided me every time he 
came into the room for making such a baby of our 
child, saying ‘that I was spoiling her, and would 
make her just such a baby as I was myself.’ Minnie 
always shrank from him, would never give him the 
least caress, and he was very jealous of her affection 
forme. The third night I said to him—- 

“Minnie is sick. I never knew her to refuse 
to play with her dolls and toys before, and her skin 
is burning hot.’ 

“ Nonsense!’ he replied. ‘I’m not going to 
put up with such foolishness; and if you are not 
very careful, I’Jl send her away into the country, 
where she can become hardened.’ 

This threat at one time would have alarmed me; 


but it did not now, for I had a presentiment that 
disenchantment had never come,—that I should | 


he would never have an opportunity to put it into 
The next morning she clung to me, 
gasping for breath, and in broken speeches said, 
Don’t cry, Mamma, if 
I can 


then watch over Mamma.” Her little hands and 


feet were swollen; her lips were purple ; her cough 
'was wheezing. She swallowed with great difficulty, 


and at times was uneasy as if in a paroxysm ot 
pain. I woke my husband, and implored him to 
go for our physician ; for I had never seen sickness, 
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and did not know what to do. In fact, I was so. 
much afraid that I should do something wrong | 
that nothing was done. At last I declared that I. 
would go myself, if he did not instantly comply | 
with my request. I was nearly frantic, for I felt 
that the last ray of sunlight was fading from my 
heart. He went reluctantly, saying “ that women’s | 
foolish fears made them almost idiotic.” But I 
eared not for taunt or scolding then. 
wanted was relief for my child. 

As soon as the doctor came into the room, I 
implored him “not to let Minnie die.” “TI so 
sick,” said the little prattler, as the kind old man 
put his ear down to her breast—alas! he needed | 
not to have done that—took her pale hand in his | 
own, and stroked her golden hair. 

“Tell me,” I frantically cried, for every moment 
seemed an hour, “tell me that she will not die, 
and I will believe you. She is all I have on earth 
to love. Her life is so intertwined with mine, 
that I cannot live without her.” 

The good doctor sank down on a chair, covered 
his face with his hands, and wept. He had been | 
my mother’s physician, had always seemed like a 
father to me, was deeply interested in Minnie, | 
but frequently told me that she seemed more like | 
lent to us fora season. Still I could not realize | 
it. What fond mother can ! 

The doctor pronounced the disease membranous 
croup, left a few powders, and said, “he would be 
back again in half-an-hour.”” That ominous shake 
of the head was the death-knell of my hopes. I 
knew that my great grief had to come. He had 
just gone when she threw up her arms wildly. 
“Minnie be an angel, don’t cry for Minnie,” 
gasped the dear child. A radiance as of holy light 
lit up her countenance, one struggle, and— Minnie 
passed away. I did not know when the doctor 
called, for I lay nearly all that day in a state of 
insensibility.”” The lady wiped away her tears, | 
and added, “I shall soon rejoin her. The door is | 
ajar. Ishall quickly enter and be at rest, for I 
cannot stay here without my child.” I told her 
that our Saviour loved little children, and blessed 
them in his arms of love when on earth, and tried 
to cheer her all I could; but how cold are words of 
consolation to the bereaved heart! These words of 
mine rebounded to my own; but I mentally and | 
renewedly resolved to devote my life’s energies to 
the promulgation of the laws of life, and endeavour 
to interest mothers in them; so that their children | 
in a majority of cases could be saved. She thanked | 
me for my sympathy, and added, “ My faith is 
strong; my future hopes are bright; my only | 
regret is that I had not known more about disease, 
that I might have had medical aid in season, or 
done something to soothe her in her last moments. 
It was a terrible blow to my husband, but his 
repentance and new life have come too late to save 
me. Soon the death angel will again enter his 
abode with his sickle, for another harvest. Minnie 
and I will serve God together.” 

A month after this painful interview, I took up 
a morning newspaper, and read that Margaret 
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had “died of quick consumption.” I could have 
made a more correct diagnosis or inquest ; but I re- 
joiced in the speedy union of that affectionate 
mother and angel child, though I firmly believe that 
the ehild could have been saved if proper restorative 


measures had been adopted in the commencement 
of the attack. 








THE CUMBRAES ON THE FRITH OF CLYDE. 


A WATERING PLACE, 





| Tat Nature, dear Isles, hath soft beauties in store, 


And !ent none to mantle your wilderness o’er,— 
That others neglect you, I love you the more. 


| There the holiday months of the schoolboy ran wild ; 


There he revelled in pleasures which never beguiled ; 


And, wane Time stole the youth from him, ye took the 
chi 


_ To your bosom, him still in your bosom retain ; 


As lively as ever I found him amain, 
And I need but behold you to find him again. 


Each home, cliff, rock, wave hath its wonderful tales ; 


| And inland were rambles, and seaward were sails ; 


And classic to age the lost youth it bewails. 


And so thrillingly sweet is the sense of the whole, 


| And the touch of the thought on the chords of the 


soul, 
That I feel as an Hebe from Paradise stole. 


To lead me along, (as she cancels my years, 
Into hopes re-enchants all their stormiest fears, 
And makes me most happy shed heavenliest tears,) 


Like a filly to sport, and unbitted to speed ; 
Then to pluck the sweet gowans, that jewel the mead ; 
And plait in a basket the wind-rustled reed ; 


_ Or to fish from the rock, or to plunge in the tide, 


Or to launch on its billows with youthfullest ts 
Or gather the shells on your wave-beaten side, 


_ Ah, these were the days full of nothing but play ! 


And the thought of such now makes the woefullest 
gay, 
Hath more bliss in it far than the sunniest May ! 


No gall in these nuts, Ah! no adder to spring 
From a bed ’mid these roses ! «a seraph might sing 
Of their innocence, therefore they happiness bring. 


And Time, as it scatters bleak snows on the head, 
And ices the blood, till fond wishes are dead 
To all lures of a world, which often misled, 


| Makes the soul live again in the dear long ago, 


And the dimming eye light, and the withered cheek 
’ glow, 
And age own the rapture young feelings bestow. 


Ye are lovely to me distant hundreds of miles ; 

For nought earthly, dear Cumbraes, oft sadness be- 
guiles, 

Like the thought of your rockbound and storm-battered 


isles ! 


Hespen West. 
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OUR THREE TIPS. 





Tie Numeer Oxe received his euphonious and 


appropriate appellation in honour of his sable 
maj rayeS Saib.”’ He was a black terrier, 
and belonged to my grandfather. 


As he made his exit from the busy stage of life 
some years before I entered upon it, 1 am not 
uite f <i via to say exactly what style of animal 
ip Nwmber One was in every particular. I 
have no doubt, however, but that he was a sleek, 
cunning-looking old fellow—most likely crop-eared 
and short-tailed, like the generality of his knowing 
race—with, very probably, a wicked leer in his eye ; 
and, I think, too, that he had sundry tan-spots on 
his comely back, just to render him a marked cha- 
racter. 

My grandfather lived in the chief town of one 
of the central midland counties. In those days, 
the abodes of the leading townspeople (as they are 
called) were not as now, smart villas, dotted on the 
London road just beyond the toll-gate; but large, 
roomy, wainscoted, substantial-looking residences, 
enclosed within ample gardens, not half-a-mile 


from the market-place, and close to the principal 


church. 

In such a house lived my venerable grandsire, 
and Tip, as part of his establishment. 

It is my private opinion that Tip was not quite 
considered a drawing-room dog—probably he was 
plebeian in his habits—be this as it may, most true 
it is, that he lived in the closest terms of intimacy 
with old George the groom, and with Bill the 
stable-boy. Indeed, to his friend Bill, is he in- 
debted for the development of those rare talents, 
which, but for his patient tuition, might have been 
altogether ignored. Bill bestowed on him a 
most elaborate education, and, in return, Tip cer- 
tainly yielded to Bill a most implicit and respectful 
obedience. 

“Tip,” would that young individual say, “ Tip, 
see this?’’ Of course Tip saw it, and in imagina- 
tion tasted it also; it made his mouth water; his 
eyes brighten, and his tail wag, for it was a most 
unctuous and desirable piece of meat. “ Not now, 
Tip, not now,” would the tantalizing urchin say— 
“not now, good dog.” 

At this, Tip would wag his tail, in rueful assent. 
‘“€ Good dog—now lie down, and die.” 

Whereupon, the accomplished and obedient 
Tippoo Saib would instantly close his eyes, drop 
his Jower-jaw, hang out his tongue, distend his 
four legs, and present the rigid outline of an appa- 
rently dead dog. 

For some minutes would the inexorable Bill 
cause his canine associate thus to remain, and 
when he had acted his part to his entire satisfac- 
tion, would at length reward his patience with 
the joyful words, “ Good boy, Tip,—now eat his 
dinner.” 


The resuscitation, we need hardly add, was both | 


complete and rapid. Tip No. One was a most able 
equestrian; he constantly planted himself on the 


wwe ——— 





back of my grandfather’s old horse, whensoever he 
was driven from the town stable to the country 
meadow; and would, moreover, take the unwar.- 
rantable liberty of quickening the stately pace of 
that dignified animal by administering a sly bite in 
his mane. No sooner would Tip reach the mea- 
dow, than down he would slide from his lofty seat, 
and, leaping on the back of an ass which was kept 
in the field, would inflict such tugs as to cause 
the creature to gallop wildly round and round 
the field, to Tip’s unmistakable satisfaction and 
delight. 

On one occasion, the principal street of the old 
town was thronged to hear an itinerant preacher ; 
among the crowd were also some of the members 
of my grandfather’s family By-and-by, there 
was a visible swaying to and fro of the motley 
crowd, like the surging of the sea—what could it 
be? Who wascoming? Every eye was turning 
in the direction indicated—an opening was made ; 
presently a goodly cow, one of Pharaoh’s fat kine, 
headed the procession. The sleek, well-groomed 
horse followed, with Tip perched aloft on his broad, 
glossy shoulders. Yes, actually Mr. Tip, coolly 
and comfortably seated, and with curiosity beaming 
in his eye, taking an inquisitorial survey on this 
side and on that, saying by glances, as plainly as 
though the words were spoken— 

“What a mighty stir and fuss in our quict 
street, what can it all be about ?—what are they 
all doing 1 wonder P”’ 

Old George, stick in hand, closed the singular 
and somewhat patriarchal little procession. We 


need hardly add, that the involuntary peals of 


laughter, for a time, silenced the harangue of the 
eloquent preacher. 


TIP NUMBER TWO. 


Tip Number One, had long ceased to be, when 
one evening towards the close of the year, my 
father, as he was passing by the Royal Exchange 
in London, on his way westward and homeward, 
was accosted by a man leading a dog by a string. 

“ Buy a dog, sir?” My father was not in want 
of a dog, neither did he particularly admire the 
one in question, but the earnestness with which 
the appeal was repeated, caused him to turn round 
to give some reply. 

“You shall have him cheap, sir ; he is a knowing 
good dog, you shall have him for one guinea.”’ 

‘Indeed, I don’t want him; you'll be sure to 
have him back again by this time to-morrow after- 
noon ; it would only be throwing. the guinea 
away.” 

“Indeed, sir, I came honestly by him, and I 
should be glad to sell him.” 

“That may be, or may not be, still I don’t want 
him. I have no objection, however, to give you 
five shillings for the little brute.” 

“Five shillings | impossible—say ten, sir, and 
he shall be yours.” 

“No, I don’t want him; I repeat my offer. I 
have no objection to give that, but shall give no 
more, 
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“ Say three half-crowns, sir.”’ 

“Five shillings,” reiterated my father. During 
this parley, the fellow trotted the little dog back- 
wards and forwards to show his figure and his 
paces, to the intense amusement of three or four 
gentlemen who gathered around. 

He was a small white bull-terrier, short-legged, 
long-bodied, crop-eared and stumpy tailed; more- 
over, he hada short face, broad forehead, with a 
patch of black over one eye, which imparted to his 
countenance an expression at once knowing and 
comical. Terriers have a standard of beauty pecu- 
liarly their own, and often appear to be valued in 
proportion to their ugliness. The dog in question 
might therefore be perfect, after his kind, as I 
really believe he was. 

After a little more disputation the bargain was 
concluded, and a trifle more than the five shillings 
paid for the dog, including a small common brass 
collar, needful to secure him. 

There was quite a ferment of excitement on the 
arrival of this new inmate. 

“What a queer-looking little dog!’ “ Where did 
he come from?’’ “ Whose dog is he ?”’ “ What's 
his name ?”’ were exclamations and interrogations 
poured forth in one breath. 

“ He is my dog, and his name is to be Tippoo, 
or rather, Tip; it’s a good name for a terrier,” 
said my father, remembering, probably, the funny 
little terrier of his own early days. Tip, accord- 
ingly, was he called, and proved to be in no way 
unworthy of his namesake. 

The first violent excitement was caused by the 
unannounced entrance of my favourite cat, one 
Grace Snowdrop, by name, who, with the exception 
of a white spot on her breast, was brilliantly black. 
Of course, the cat made an arch of her back; 
fanned out her tail like a bottle-brush, and uttered 
unearthly spitting and hissing sounds. Where- 
upon Tip swung round on his four feet, swayed 
himself backwards and forwards, barked and showed 
two rows of glistening teeth. 

“Oh, my cat, my dear cat !’’ exclaimed I, taking 
up my favourite in my arms. “Oh you nasty, 
ugly, naughty little dog.” 

“ Poor little fellow,” said my father, taking the 
nasty, naughty little dog on his knee, and patting 
him most affectionately. ‘“ You should introduce 
them to each other properly. Here, good dog— 
good Tip—look at pussy, poor, pretty little pussy ; 
don’t hurt pussy, Tip.” 

Pretty little pussy, I am sorry to say, behaved 
very ungraciously, and showed a very unladylike 
degree of violent excitement; her wrath was not 
easy to put down, nor the fur on her back either. 

As for Tip, I really believe that he understood 
every word. He looked at us all and each, as 
though making our acquaintance, wagged his funny 
little stump of a tail, and licked my dear father’s 
hand. 

It is my firm opinion that that lick meant a 
great deal, only we did not understand it at the 
time. He must have known that my father was 
at the head of the family, his master as well as his 


benefactor. He no doubt read kindness in my 
father’s words and manner, and in the tone of his 
voice, and swore a doggish oath of fealty to him 
from that hour. However this may be, most true 
it is that he yielded him implicit faith, affection, 
and obedience, althongh, as a rule, he was a most 
independent, churlish, and insolent little dog, 
Moreover, he showed quite a chivalresque tender- 
ness for pussy—never resenting her occasional 
outbursts of mistrust—so that very shortly they 
were sworn allies, and lived together for some 
years on most affectionate terms. 

My brother, with a boy’s propensity to ‘tease, 
now and then took liberties with Tip; would fire 
off a match near his nose, burst out laughing in his 
face, or, worse still, gently tweak his tail. 

This latter was a dreadful offence; nothing 
evidently touched his honour so keenly; and Tip 
was adog of very clear perceptions, keenly alive to 
sarcasm and ridicule; he therefore resented these 
personal affronts with hot indignation. 

Tip, I am sure, wondered how such a scapegrace 
could belong to a respectable family. He there- 
fore felt it his duty to watch him very closely ; and 
would sit for hours keeping guard over him. My 
brother, seeing this, would stealthily abstract a 
spoon, or fork, or other small article from the table, 
and slip it into his pocket. At this, Tip would glare 
at him with fierce rolling eye, snarl portentously, 
and fly at his feet if he attempted to quit the room. 

Affection for his master, obstinacy of will, and 

suspicion of the motive of action in others, were 
strong points in Tip’s character. If my father was 
ill, nothing could induce Tip to leave the room ; he 
would lie perdu for days if he thought there was a 
chance of his being turned out, and then appear 
triumphantly before him, wagging his tail as much 
as to say, “ We've tricked them, hav’nt we?” 
When my father put his knife on his plate, Tip 
would fly to the top of the kitchen stairs, and 
bark for a servant to come to change the plate or 
carry away the tray. His obstinacy was very re- 
we A gentleman one day gave him a bit 
of thin bread-and-butter. Tip took it, but not gra- 
ciously ; and when the gentleman’s eye was turned, 
the dog spat the bread out of his mouth without 
otherwise changing his position. The bread was 
picked up, and again presented to him. He 
allowed it to remain on the tip of his tongue, but 
_would not attempt to masticate it. The moment 
'all eyes were diverted from him, he again spat 
forth the offending bread. The action was so 
curious, and so determined, that a watch was 
produced. The dog sat and the gentleman sat, 
‘looking at each other steadily. The watch sped 
on—one quarter of an hour — half-an-hour — 
three quarters-of-an-hour; no blushing on the 
_part of the dog. ‘The bread became saturated, 
melted as it were, and gradually disappeared bit by 
| bit ; but the dog had not eaten it! 

On one occasion, Tip being ill, it was thought 
necessary to administer medicine—it was a difficult 
task with so suspicious a character—it was there- 
fore concealed in a batch of very nice gingerbread, 
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of which the dog was exceedingly fond. My 
brother showed him the nice fresh tempting-look- 
ing gingerbread nuts and cheerfully invited him to 
taste. “ Here Tippy, good dog, have some ginger- 
bread? ‘Tip glared at it—pounced upon it glee- 
fully—ate two or three pieces—when suddenly it 
seemed to dawn upon him that my brother was 
unusually lavish with his good things—that there 
must be some trick, some hidden motive for such 
profusion. My brother too was the giver, possibly 
a smile lurked in his eye—Tip looked at the ginger- 
bread, at my brother, again and again ; he was sure 
all was not right—so he growled, leered, and went 
off disgusted, nor could any blandishments per- 
suade him to return to the feast. 

Washing was an operation of which he highly 
disapproved, and to which, being white, he was 
often fain to submit. Tip, therefore, was usually 
lost on washing-days, and could never be found till 
the late dinner-hour, when he would sneak into the 
dining-room and crouch at his beloved master’s 
feet. Indeed, so sensitive was he on this one point 
that the very mention of soap and water would 
scare him away. Tip No. Two met with a sudden 


and accidental death, being run over in the streets 
of London. 


TIP NUMBER THREE. 


Tip Wo. Three was added to the family belongings 
after a very creditable fashion. He was presented 
to my father by the owner of his mother, and sent 
to me in Wales, in a basket, as a pup of great ex- 
pectations, of high birth and breeding, and of dis- 
tinguished parentage. A Bute terrier, and by 
name T'ip. 

It required some faith in the kind donor to 
believe that the little, lanky, wiry, pink-nosed pup 
would ever emerge into a respectable, plump, well- 
proportioned dog, whose presence might add both 
to the appearance and safety of a gentleman’s 
establishment. 

Possibly he appeared to still greater disadvantage 
by the side of his companion—a fine, young, jet- 
bla thorcagh bred, and well-grown Newfoundland. 

But Tip insisted on frisking round Cesar, and 
Caesar, with severe benignity, permitted his 
attention. 

Now Cesar, in his early puppy-hood, had been 
a terrible torment—but Tip was even more so. 


The plague that he proved to gardener, house- | 


maid, and cook, passes belief; he thought nothing | of time grew into a small boy, and won on his regard 


of slily possessing himself of any stray sweeping- 
brush, door-mat, or broom, and flourishing off with 


it for his own private pleasure and delectation. | 


Neither did he object to gnaw the handle of a 
garden tool, root up a few flowers, or scamper over 
a newly-raked flower border. 

Poor fellow, the training he had to endure! 
was slowly acquiring wisdom through dire and 


He | 





Poor Tip he was much pitied—much petted— 
and I grieve to be obliged to add much spoiled— 
from being a good-tempered little fellow he 
became a cross, snappish, ill-grained little cur—I 
am inclined, however, to judge him very leniently, 
as I am sure he often suffered pain. In one of his 
fits of ill-humour he bit one of my children—was 
forthwith condemned to die—which awful sentence 
was commuted to transportation; a hamper was 
instantly produced, and Tip that very evening was 
travelling by rail, some forty miles eastward, to the 
place from whence he originally came. 

Tip, by one of those chances which happen to 
dogs as well as to individuals, became the property, 
not of my father, but of a near neighbour of his. 
He was no doubt there both well and carefully 
treated, but Tip was exacting, moreover a baby 
very shortly afterwards was added to the establish- 
ment, and Tip had a horror of babies, his jealous 
disposition could ill-brook the constant attentions 
and caresses bestowed on these tiny creatures. 
Near to his master lived my brother and sister-in- 
law ; they were always kind to Tip, and best of all 
had no babies ; accordingly Tip forthwith cultivated 
their friendship, by continuous and marked assidui- 
ties, and so it came to pass, after a short time, that 
he entirely quitted his old quarters and took up 
his abode with them. 

He became a great favourite, his attentions were 
unbounded, his fascinations manifold ; moreover by 
this time he had become extremely handsome, his 


limbs were very delicate, his body plump, his head | 


beautiful, his pink nose, jet black; altogether Mr. 
Tip had certainly more than fulfilled the promise of 
his youth. About this time I lost my dear husband 
and came with my two little sons to reside with my 
father. 

This proved a trial to Tip, there was almost daily 
communication between my brother's house and my 
father’s, and my youngest boy was a BABY. 

That he should actually see his beloved mistress 
caress the child, and his master take him fondly on 
his knee was too much for his equanimity ; it 
wounded and irritated his feelings to that degree 
that he would take a sly opportunity to snap at 
him in revenge, and took a malicious pleasure in 
marching off with his shoes, or socks, and quietly 
rending them to pieces in a corner. 

Notwithstanding these ebullitions of spleen, Tip 
gradually came to like the child; who in process 


by frequent caresses, and contributions of biscuit, 
milk, and sugar-plums. 

His visits to our nursery now became frequent, 
most especially on washing days, those dreadful 
eras in Tip’s experience which, as he was white, 
were of weekly occurrence. Of course the children 
favoured this game of hide-and-seek, and almost 
shared their playmate’s anguish, when he was dis- 


dread experience, when a fearful accident befell | covered, caught, and forcibly carried away, trembling 
him; he had a fall, and the blade-bone of his left | like an aspen, and casting rueful glances over the 


shoulder was fractured. A dog doctor was con- 
sulted, and the poor little Iimb was “ very badly” 
set. 


! 


shoulder of his captor. A fearful calamity now 


_awaited Tip, and one for which he was totally un- 
prepared. My sister-in-law had a BaBy,—could any- 
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thing be more outrageous? he, a steady old dog, full 
five years old, again to be disturbed by a baby, to | 
have his best affections set aside by a squalling, 
insignificant baby, how dreadful! 

He fortunately had a resource now, he could 
come to us, whenever he felt too powerfully 
aggrieved; and so he did. 

Of course he opened the flood-gates of his indig- 
nation as he had done on a former occasion, by 





capturing sundry articles of baby’s clothing and 
tearing them in pieces. How could a small dog 
better vent his spleen? His sensitiveness is as 
great as his jeaiousy ; being one day put gently out 
of the room at prayer-time for making one of the 
children laugh, he took offence, went out of the 
house and did not return for several days, in short 
not until the return of the dreaded washing-day, 
when he made his appearance in a very depressed 
and abject state of mind, trembling from head to 
tail, and crouching on the door-mat. 

“What, Tip, come back at last ?” I exclaimed. 

Tip rolled on his back, turned his eyes on me 
imploringly ; could I ever forget that look? It 
spoke volumes. 


One day Tip was missing ; 


¢; we sought him every- 


where ; he was nowhere to be found ; night came, | 


no Tip; another day, another night, no Tip. We 
had given him up, and grieved for him as lost. 
Yes, we all grieved for Tip exceedingly; his 
eccentricities endeared him to all; to say nothing 
of his begging, winning ways, expressive looks, 
and fussy, bustling, important manners. Yes, 
Tip was lost, and we grieved exceedingly. When 
one morning very early, Tip returned ;_ he 
first made his appearance at my brother’s house ; 
all dirty, panting and agitated, accompanied by 
a vulgar, raw-boned, lanky companion —a dog 
evidently of low birth, parentage, and educa- 


tion; but who, probably, had acted a brother's | 


— 


cannot endure the sight of another dog in his 
territories; so far does he carry this feeling, that 
he quite disgraced himself by bis rude and ungal- 
lant behaviour to a very pretty young lady spaniel, 
who called with a friend. His temper was so 
rudely ruffled, that he quite made faces at her, 
curling up his lip, and grinning in a most surly 
and uncourteous manner; replying to all her blan- 
dishments, and pretty lady-like advances, with a 
low, churlish, and most ungentlemanly growl, to 
the amazement, and, I may say, disgust of all 


' beholders. 





Tip is nearly seven years old now; he is getting 
rather fat, rather lazy, and immensely important. 
M. H. D. 





A NEW HYGIENE. 





“Tf it be a solemn duty to keep the spirit pure as a 
sanctuary for the Most High, if heart, and soul, and 
mind are to be devoted to God and the service of our 
fellow-men, then who can over-rate our responsibilit 
to keep the body, through which alone, and by whic 
alone, the highest achievements of practical heroism can 


_ be won on earth, in the robustest working and miftant 





condition? .... When I ponder on the wealth of 
human happiness which lies folded up within this sub- 
ject, lam tempted to call on the student to leave his 
learning, the philosopher his science, the clergyman his 
theologies, and first teach men to obey God’s laws in 
their physical frames, how to glorify Him in their 
bodies, as an accompaniment, if not a first requisite, to 
glorifying Him in their spirits.’"—Hon. Horace Mann. 


THE revolution embodied in the eloquent words 
I have chosen for my text, few will deny is worth 
working for, but the questions remain, How is it to 
be effected ? Where are we to begin? With such 
an authority to support me, I have less diffidence 


part to his more aristocratic little friend. Not | in asserting that the first step to our proposed ob- 
finding his master, who happened to be from | ject is to give an education which will impress the 
home, he quitted his bony comrade and dashing | young with reverence for the physical as well as 
into our house, rushed up stairs, burst into the | the moral laws; which, by explaining the penalties 


nursery, and, breathless with ix and agitation, 
him with delight, 

and fell asleep in his arms. 
Whether Tip was stolen, or what became of him 
all those days must ever remain a mystery ; it evi- 
dently made an effect on his mind, causing him 





to be curiously cautious about leaving the house, | 


unless in very unexceptional company. 

Troubles have increased upon Tip: he, one day, 
to his infinite disgust, found his premises invaded 
by two small kittens, anda Cuba pup. This was 


intolerable ; quite the climax to his misfortunes. | 


He has almost abandoned the other house. A 


baby, two wretched kittens, and a pup, have proved | 


too much for him; oze was dreadful; four are 
simply intolerable. 

He makes frequent visits to his former home, 
chiefly to see my brother, for whom his affection is 
undiminished; and whom I feel sure, he feels to be 
as much victimised as himself. 

Tip has no sympathies for his own species ; he 


which follow a deviation from either, will be a 
guard against future temptation, and, we will fondly 
hope, may prove a “ helmet of salvation” against 
intemperance. 

I believe the education which ignores physiolo- 
gical teaching, and neglects the development of 
the physical energies, is as defective as that treat- 
ment would be absurd which in a case of ophthal- 
mia entirely passed over the condition of one eye, 
and wasted all its skill upon the other, without 
giving a thought to the constitutional disturbance 
which was affecting both. Let it then become the 
effort of the wise and good, that physiology shall 
be no longer a secondary or neglected branch of 
study, but that it shall henceforth rank next in im- 
portance to religious teaching. It will not be an 
easy victory. Teachers to whom the subject is a 
novelty will oppose it as an unnecessary innovation, 
and even were all unanimous in their approval, this 
formidable difficulty must still be solved—Among 
the many contending theories which is the true 
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physiol ? Fifty years ago depletion was the | consequences of respiration, the structure of the 
universal rule, modern science says “ Stimulate.”’ skin, and, as a necessary connection, the import- 


_ It is so natural to human ingenuity to confound, 
mystify, and confuse every branch either of science 
or the arts, so as to make it intelligible only to the 
few and a sealed book to the many, that I believe 
the sense of security will be seldom increased in 
the owner of an estate by the perusal of his title- 
deeds, and I am still surer, any feeling of confidence 
in the treatment of disease will be very sensibly 
diminished by studying the contradictory theories 
of orthodox pathologists. Fortunately this is not 
the question in debate, for we can do without a 
knowledge of legal technicalities, but not without 
an insight into the laws of health. Nature is in- 
exorable in demanding retribution for an offence 
committed against the stomach, the brain, or any 
other organ, nor is the punishment less certain 
because it sometimes seems delayed. But how 
escape the threatened penalty? ‘ Doctors dis- 
agree.” I venture to reply, learn fundamental truths 
as carefully as possible, but when you come to 
orthodox conclusions, pause before accepting them. 
Vain indeed would be the effort to decide vexed 
questions were we obliged to try them by the light 
of human knowledge! Life would be spent in the 
labour, and leave us (the uninitiated) little wiser than 
before. But there is a narrower and a surer way 
of trying difficult problems. How do they look 
before God? What will most tend to His glory, 
and man’s happiness ? Let it be always your con- 
sideration what will best suit the masses, not the 
mere lordly unit, and I venture to say you have 
found the nearest approach to a panacea which man, 
who is born to die, can ever hope for. 

Apply the test I propose to the Turkish bath 
and see how beautifully it responds to your de- 
mands. Is the question one of ablutions? While 
the most perfect appliances of the old régime can 
only reach the demands of a few hundreds, and not 
always these without some danger, those who, 
taking Nature for their guide, choose air, in which 
man lives, as the cleansing agent, instead of water, 
in which he drowns, will have washed thousands 
with far greater facility, and a thousand times 
more benefit. Or, let us suppose it is some one 
poor patient whom you wish to serve, and that the 
complaint is a disorganised stomach. If the symp- 
toms are contradictory you are puzzled whether to 
give hippoo, oil, or laudanum. ‘he hydropathist 





| 
| 


has no such doubt, a stupe, and wet bandage, | 
moditied according to circumstances, will, at least | 


at first, be the certain prescription, and in giving 
these once you teach a lesson which will be a guide 
for life. Is this a hygiene worth cultivating? 
In the conviction of its truth I have wearied 
myself trying to induce educational bodies to teach 
the rudiments of physiology so as to make the 
knowledge of these advantages available for the 
million; and I now ask Society, whether it would 
be more useful to impress on children of any class, 
more particularly the female poor, the relative 
heights of mountains, oblate spheroids, isothermal 
lines, or the qualities of the dangerous gases, the 


‘itself. 


ance of cleanliness and ventilation.* Let any one 
try to come at the form of illness a poor person 
suffers from, and, at least in Ireland, the answer 
always resolves itself into the one phrase, “ He, 
she, or it, is very bad with an impression on the 
heart ;’ and equally certain will be the request 
for “a little drop of wine to make the patient 
strong.” 

It saddens me inexpressibly to see the arrange- 
ments for the expenditure of the Nightingale 
Fund are as much in conformity with the old 
routine as if hydropathy had never cured, and 
the Turkish bath, as a remedial agent, was still un- 
known. However fiercely the doctors may continue 
to oppose a treatment which ventures to call agua 
pura spring water, there are few who do not allow 
that the bath is “ good for something ;” it has been 
called the neutral ground of the profession, and 
it, therefore, appears impossible that a hospital can 
be sontewiolabed at the present day which does not 
include it among its first necessities. Miss Night- 
ingale, in her valuable book on nursing, gives many 
elaborate instructions for securing personal clean- 
liness in the wards of an hospital. I wish she could 
see a hundred sick poor leaving a Turkish bath. 
Some will ask, “ How will you wash those unable to 
leave their beds?” The answer is easy, give 


them the safe and simple rubbing-sheet, and if 


they do not express themselves refreshed and 
relieved by either or-both of the modes of ablution 
I recommend, I am satisfied to acknowledge all 
my theories false. It is said sisterhoods would 
not be well received as nurses in England ; I wish 
one such body would try the experiment of a 
hydropathie hospital with a Turkish bath annexed, 
and if, in a short period, it does not beat all the 
allopathic institutions in its vicinity, the “ sisters” 
must be the greatest bunglers in the world. 
Among many other advantages, they would ¢find 


_ their practice, as well as their preparation for their 


duties, beautifully simplified, for instead of spend- 
ing time, first sickening themselves by the man- 
ipulation of drugs, with which they are afterwards 
to sicken others, their easy and delightful duty 
would be to devote themselves to those physiological 
studies which, while teaching them how subtile and 
mysterious are the laws of life, would also be a 
warning against disturbing the complex mechanism 
of the human body, or injuring its delicate tissues 
by the introduction of substances poisonous to life 
The older institutions are prevented from 
taking the initiative in this grand movement, be- 
cause the law of obedience on which they are based 
requires entire submission to the medical authorities, 


* As my views are not exactly contained in any school- 
book, I have ventured to compile a little catechism called 
**Simple Questions and Sanitary Facts.” But it preaches 
Temperance and the Bath, and authority refuses to accept it. 
I have been told that the fourth book of the National Schools 
gives some of the instruction I wish to convey, but I want to 
begin with the first book. “‘ Open the windows; wash your 
body ; pure air is life ; dirt is poison, would be as simple 


. ’ 
teaching as any other. 
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therefore I propose our new code of health to the 
sisterhoods now springing up in England. 

Hydropathy has never yet had a fair trial, for as 
a general rule those only go to it whose constitu- 
tions have been destroyed by drugs; when illness 
is treated by it from the first, the result is little 
short of miraculous. Perhaps, too, it may be worth 
while remembering the group of virtues which it 
hails as sisters—Temperance, cleanliness, cheer- 
fulness, self-control, simple habits, and active lives! 
It seems nearly impossible that a true hydropathist 
should be a bad man. 

The greatest victims to the false hygiene that 
prevails, are my own sex, for it is particularly 
among women that that delicacy exists which is 
considered to require stimulants. Want of vital 
force, small appetite, languor, all seem to ask for 
something to sustain. “Give wine” is the con- 
stant prescription of allopathy. “Stimulate the 
organism into healthy action”’ is the wise advice 
of a truer science. But how to make its teachings 
known? Youth is so sanguine, so antagonistic to 
death, that sanitary warnings are generally dis- 
tasteful to it, particularly when early physiological 
teaching has been neglected. With mothers one 
has to combat prejudice, as well as ignorance, and 
medical influence, more formidable than either ; 
while fathers laugh at the notion of asking their 
opinion on a subject which they will tell you 
they have not time to think of, and always leave 
either to their wives or the doctor. In truth people 
think for themselves so little, that when asked to 
stand alone they feel as helpless as infants, and at 
the first difficulty fall back faint and discouraged 
on the old crutch on which they were accustomed 
torely. Ifthe Turkish bath has been the experi- 
ment, and it has produced some local disturbance, 
their medical adviser is sure to console them with— 
“See what the bath did for you! I think this will 
give you enough of it.’’ But it would be hard to 
enumerate the obstacles the Turkish bath has to 
overcome. It is well known that the majority who 
take it are of the male sex. Women are not only 
more timid, but from the sedentary tenour of their 
lives, chiefly passed in close and heated rooms, they 
are generally unprepared to enjoy the great hygiene 
aid to which I try to tempt them. If languid, 
headachy, or excited after one trial, they at once 
rush to the conclusion that the bath does not agree 
with them, and cannot be made to understand that 
it is too true a friend not to give warning that there 
is much to be set to rights, and that its object is 
not to varnish over what is evil, but to remoye it 
from the system. Let us draw a contrast: All- 
opathic treatment does all the good it can at first, 
and leaves the mischief to follow. The stimulant 
gives vigour and energy, the tonic increases appe- 
tite, the sedative brings sleep; but as surely as 
night follows day, so comes the period of reaction, 
when the same amount of stimulant leaves the eye 
dull, when the tonic gives no relish to food, and the 
sedative fails to soothe. 

What fills the world with dyspepsia, if allopathic 
agents perform what they promise? Why are the 
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daily papers crowded with quack advertisments ? 
Only because poor suffering humanity, feeling that 
one line of treatment does nothing for it, rushes 
off in pursuit of another delusion ; and it is very 
noticeable as a proof of the shifting sandy founda- 


tion of orthodox treatment, that the quack medicine 


which it denounces to-day, becomes a recognised 
medical agent in the interval of a few years, 

Hitherto there were more obstacles to the spread 
of hydropathy than at present. Many with low 
vitality shrank from its apparent severity; but all 
that was wanted to its beautiful adaptation to every 
form of illness has been now happily met by Dr, 
Barter’s great sagacity in combining it with the 
Turkish bath. What makes so many enthusiasts in 
this new faith? Simply its superiority to the old 
one. Another question necessarily follows. Once 
convinced of the efficacy of this new régime, what 
excuse can we offer if we neglect to force a change 
of treatment on our charitable institutions? How 
many pledges have been broken in these establish- 
ments never to be renewed! For what is the ever 
recurring testimony of the poor hospital patient ? 
‘7 can’t do without porter now, the doctors ordered 
it for me; they said it would bring back my 
strength.”’ Alas! alas! how many souls have been 
lost through words like these! Shall we never 
learn wisdom—neyer put ourselves in the place of 
the poor—consider their temptations—realize their 
privations—or give them even the option of avoid- 
ing a mode of treatment in illness which it requires 
almost superhuman strength in the underted, to 
practise and “abstain.” Again and again, I repeat, 
reject the drug, and you destroy the greatest incen- 
tive to stimulants which exist. 

But I want to draw attention to another side of 
the question not so often dwelt on. God has filled 
the world with beauty because He knows there are 
many ways of drawing hearts upwards. While we 
humbly acknowledge His restraining grace is above 
all and everything, shall we not try to imitate His 
tender all-embracing love, by enlisting every harm- 
less, healthful, cehitgenting enjoyment in the cause 
we have at heart. The poor have few places of 
pleasurable resort. Shall we deny them “The 
Bath,” which will be a safeguard against the “ gin 
palace ”"—a refuge from the discomforts of home— 
a strengthening luxury—a help to morality, clean- 
liness, and self-respect ? Why should the tempe- 
rate be gloomy and ascetic? Ihave never seen 
brighter eyes, or numbers more simply happy, than 
at our South of Ireland Hydropathic Establishment 
'at Blarney. Let the incredulous come and see. I 
| only ask them to count the number, and listen to 
| the expressions of the labouring poor who frequent 
| 





our “ People’s Bath’ at Cork, ‘ It is a glory to 
us,’ “ There was never anything like it,’’ &c., may 
be heard from every lip. One incident, which has 
left an ache in my heart ever since it occurred, will 
suggest the value which this new luxury may yet 


assume as a Temperance agent. On last Christmas-- 


| eve, a period which is unfortunately always marked 
by excess, a teetotaller of seven years’ standing 
smelt the fumes of whisky in the miserable room 
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adjoining his own. The craving for the old enemy | 


was awakened, and to escape the temptation the 
poor man went out only to fall headlong iato the 
snare at a neighbour’s house. He came back drunk 
to strip the clothes from his own and his cuildren’s 
beds, and never desisted till he left himself without 
one article of furniture. If any one had, on that 
night, led this poor tempted human creature into 
the Turkish Baths, where the craving for drink 
would have been allayed by the counteracting feel- 
ings of warmth and pleasure, and the mind amused 
by conversation aad society, what misery, as well 
as sin, would have been prevented ! 

It is often urged against my arguments for a 
wider education that “if religion will not make 
people sober, nothing else will.’’ To me this seems 
cold and narrow reasoning. On the same principle 
we may say, too, “As the real Christian must 
always be the truest gentleman, what is the neces- 
sity of teaching profane literature and the various 
accomplishments ?” Is it not an acknowledged fact 
that a cultivated mind is always a help against evil 
associations and low temptation ? and may not an 
early knowledge of the real nature of the various 
forms of alcohol, their apparently beneficial effects 
at first, their certainly injurious consequences at a 
later period, while it takes the cunning excuse from 
the hypocrite; strengthen religious convictions in 
the honest, and help them to the victory? Take 
an instance of the evils of ignorance. Some time 
since I was condemning the use of wine in the 
presence of a lady, who at once said, in refutation 
of my assertions, that she had given a little of the 
forbidden stimulant with marked advantage to her 
little child the day before when she noticed her dull 
and languid. It was useless for me to say she had 
merely produced a false excitement, and that wine 
only wasted the child’s strength instead of adding 
to it. The apparent improvement she had seen left 
a stronger impression than my arguments could 
counteract. And thus it is that the want of phy- 
siological knowledge, the acquirement of which 
most persons consider as much out of their sphere 
of duties as the study of the abstract sciences, 
often leads innocently and unconsciously to the 
foundation of habits destructive both to moral and 
a tag health. 

n all I say I more particularly address myself 
to myfown sex. The success of most social ques- 
tions depends upon our advocacy, and this seems 
to me to be peculiarly a woman’s question. It is 
a pity we should ever require the assistance of the 
sterner sex in the sick room, for which men have 
no true vocation. They ignore illness in health, 
and sneer at our fuss about it, though none are so 
prostrated by it when it comes, and none are more 
willing recipients of the nursing, coddling, petting, 
or by what other name may be called that exhibi- 
tion of inexhaustible tenderness which the sight of 
suffering evokes in woman’s heart. However we 
may be despised at other times, we are always well 
come in the darkened room ; but could we unite 
knowledge with love, how much higher would be 
our ministry. If we do not venture to treat serious 


———y 





illness, let us, at least, acquaint ourselves with 
such simple means as will enable us to arrest slight 
ones ; but I again repeat,‘in all we do let us keep 
before our minds the interests of the many, as well 
as the wants of the few. I ask society to reject as 
false and unchristian that treatment which pre- 


scribes the silvered pill for Dives, the handful of | 


Glauber’s salts for Lazarus, the vintage of ’49 for 
the rich invalid, but which has nothing better for 


the workhouse pauper than the fiery combination of | 


brandy and logwood, called “port,” but which 
should be labelled “ poison.” 

Would that I could flatter myself that what I 
say will attract attention! I am but a sign-post 
pointing to the right way, superior in nothing to 
those whom I address. I only presume to ask 
your readers to find out for themselves what hy- 
dropathy means. The more pains they take, the 
more difficult the search, the stronger will be the 
faith which grows out of it; and if the inquiries I 
propose do not lead to the Turkish bath as the 
most perfect developement of my favourite treat- 
ment, as well as the most highly philosophical 
and scientific hygienic agent ever offered to the 
world, I shall grieve for the sake of those whom I 
wish to interest, but my opinions will remain un- 
changed.—I remain, sir, with much esteem, your 
obliged servant, 

AN IrIsHwomaN. 
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CLIMATE AND HEALTH OF TASMANIA. 
By E. Swarsreck Hatt. 





SITUATED as Tasmania is in the temperate zone, 
between the 40th and 44th degrees of latitude, in 
the Southern Pacific, with an almost boundless ex- 
tent of ocean on its Southern, Western, and Eastern 
aspects, and separated from the Australian Conti- 
nent by a wide Strait; had not the island enjoyed 
a highly salubrious climate, it must have arisen 
from local causes. On the contrary, its local topo- 
graphy tends much to enhance its geographical 
advantages. The island has an undulated surface 
throughout ; its highest mountains only attain a 
height exceeding 5,000 feet in two instances ; the 
country rises from all its shores gradually to its 
central water-shed, along which is arrayed a chain 
of lakes that give origin to the principal rivers of 
the Island. These rivers generally have a rapid 
fall, and marshes are entirely exceptional. Never- 
theless, as in all islands of this configuration, 
there is considerahle variety in the meteorological 
phenomena in different localities. The Northern 
side of the colony has a warmer and moister climate 
than. the Southern, and the Western has a more 
stormy and rainy character than the Eastern 
shores. But allowing for these, and differences in 
altitude, Hobart Town exhibits a fair climatic type 
for the whole of Tasmania. There are no volcanoes, 
and I have never noted any symptoms of earth- 
quakes, though others have observed slight shocks 
which they believed to originate in these causes. 
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January has the hottest mean atmospheric pres- 
sure of any month in the year :—63°57. 
the coldest mean :—45°82. 1855 was the hottest 


unusually wet year 1849, the mean temperature of 
which was only 50°98. The 20 years’ range conse- 
quently was 7°60 degrees. The greatest mean for 
any month was 71:10 for January, 1856; the 
smallest was 42°57 for July 1841. The highest 
temperature in the shade for any day ever recorded 
was 105 degrees in January, 1849. In February, 
1847, 100 was noted; in December of the same 
year, 103 ; in December, 1859, 102 was recorded. 
No other registers of 100 or upwards have been 
made. In the whole period of now 21 years, the 
thermometer has only risen to 90 and above 44 
times. These have all occurred with north and 


north-west winds, coming from the arid continent | 


of Australia, called hot winds, but much mitigated 
in their force and heat by the happy insular posi- 
tion of Tasmania. Hot winds have been known to 


endure for three days in succession, but with a | 


diminution of 20 to 30 degrees during the night. 
The usual duration, however, in this island seldom 
exceeds 6 to 12 hours, and is succeeded by cool 
refreshing showers, with electrical discharges and 
thunder. The lowest shade temperature ever re- 
gistered was singularly enough in the same year as 
the highest, 1849—it was in the month of July, 
and 29:4 degrees. But in the past twenty-one 
years the thermometer sank to freezing point or 
below it, only 31 times. In 1861, the minimum 
self-registering thermometer never fell below 34. 
In England the cold of winter is the most fatal to 
human life. In Tasmania the winter season is the 
most genial and salubrious. Snow rarely falls in 
Hobart Town, and was never known to remain on 
the ground for twenty-four hours. In a small 


township on the summit of the water-shed, where | 


it intersects the main-road of the island, I have 


known it to remain three days, and nearly a foot in | 


depth, but it was in the cold, wet, exceptional year of 


1849. In Hobart Town ice rarely attains the thick- | 


ness of a penny-piece, and only once do I remem- 
ber it to have been thick enough in any of the 
settled districts of the interior to bear my weight. 
Agricultural operations, therefore, are scarcely ever 
suspended by the inclemency of the weather from 
this or other causes. The daily range of tempera- 
ture is the only weak point, in the every other 
respect, generally delightful and salubrious climate 
of Tasmania. It is remarkable that diseases of the 
“ Brain and nervous system ”’ give more deaths, in 
proportion to the total from all causes, in Tasmania, 
than in either Victoria or New South Wales. 
Count Strzelecki long since drew attention to the 
fact of the solar-intensity being greater in this 
island than-even in New South Wales, owing to 
the greater diaphaneity of the atmosphere in 
Tasmania. The haze which usually accompanies 
the intense heat on the continent of Australia very 
rarely exists in Tasmania. This unimpeded trans- 
mission of the solar rays is beneficial in every way, 


and only becomes hurtful by the folly of people 





| exposing the head to its direct influence, without 
July has | covering, or with such as are ill-calculated to afford 
_ the requisite protection. 

year: —58'58, and the coldest was the very | 


For the last seven years the number of days on 
which rain fell in each month has been recorded. 
The mean of the six years is 137°63, but 1861 had 
, 167 rainy days, being eight days more than 1859, 
| previously the highest. The mean for September 
13 the greatest, 15°66 days ; February the lowest, 
750 days. The rate at which rain falls is of the 
utmost importance, both in the sanitary and agri- 
cultural aspect. For instance, in 1861, 28°19 
inches of rain fell on 167 days. All the months’ 
_means, except March, June, August and November, 

were above the average. The rain never fell so 
heavily as to cause floods, and yet heavy enough 
to flush all drains and cleanse the cen. In 
other years more has fallen, but with less beneficial 
effect. In 1858 there fell an aggregate of 33:07 
inches, but restricted to 129 days, and four months 
out of the twelve had 223 inches of the total fall. 


Much of this caused heavy and destructive floods. 
1858 was one of our most unhealthy years, 1861 
one of the least'so; not, however, that the rains 
only was the cause of this disparity. Nevertheless, 
in my monthly analyses of health, I have always 
had to comment upon the beneficial effects of fre- 
quent moderate rain-falls, when such have occurred. 
In a climate like this their influence on health is 
much more marked than in England. Ere long, 
Hobart City will have the means of artificially 
imitating Nature’s sanitary .operations in this 
respect. Mr. Joseph N. Gale’s engineering skill 
will soon supply us with an unlimited amount of 
the purest water from one of the finest “ gathering- 
grounds”’ in the world, and then most of the 
evil effects of long-continued droughts on a 
city population can be easily averted. The 
northern capital, Launceston, has been for some 
time reaping the benefit of a good and copious 
supply of water. The heaviest fall of rain ever 
_noted in Hobart Town was on the 26th and 27th of 
February, 1854, when within thirty-four hours, 
8°63 bother fell, doing great: injury to life and pro- 
perty, 6} inches of this rain was niesigliahed in 
thirteen out of the thirty-four hours; or at the 
rate of nearly half an inch per hour. I have, how- 
ever, recorded, short sharp showers, where it fell 
for a quarter of an hour, at the rate of one inch per 
hour. In the great rain-fall of August, 1858, the 
rain was continuous from the afternoon of the 9th 
until that of the 13th, and there was measured 
from the rain-gauge 8°96 inches. Hail-storms are 
unfrequent in Tasmania. Snow rarely shows more 
in Hobart Town than as a coating on Mount 
Wellington (upwards of 4,000 feet above us), dur- 
ing the winter months, and adding variety to the 
charming scenery by which this young city is 
encircled. In the midst of summer, too, occa- 
sionally the mountain for a few hours puts on its 
wintry garment of snow. 

Invalids from India, China, and the hotter Colo- 
nies of Australia, if not past recovery, speedily 
rally in Tasmania, and the increased appetite for 
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food is the first and most surprising change. With 
such clear skies, abundance of ozone, bracing sea 
breezes, the lamp of life burns quickly, as brightly, 
and demands a much more abundant and nutritious 
supply of food than suffices elsewhere. Food of 
the best and most varied kind is plentiful, and the 
actual consumption per individual greatly exceeds the 
highest European calculations. ‘Tasmanians spend 
much of their time in the open air, and many of 
the diseases which afflict European communities 
are unknown. Others have a minimum of inten- 
sity. Over-crowded, ill ventilated, and badly 
victualled ships have at different times brought to 
this port dangerous types of fever, but the con- 
tagious emanations arising have speedily been 
neutralized by the disinfecting power of our highly 
ozonised air, and beyond a few who came directly 
in contact with the first sufferers landed, the disease 
has not spread. Even eruptive fevers, scarlatina, 
and measles, though frequently imported, and at 
times severe, have speedily worn themselves out, 
only re-appearing at long intervals, and in mild 


type. 

ie 1854 measles were epidemic. At the begin- 
ning of last year we had another visitation, but so 
much was it mitigated in this island, that out of a 
population of about 25,000 persons in the Regis- 
tration District of Hobart Town only fifty-five 
persons of all ages died of it. The children under 
seven years of age, alone, and therefore all liable 
to the infection, amount to nearly 6,000—but many 
above that age and adults were attacked, and some 
of the deaths were of these. The zymotic propor- 
tion of the deaths in Tasmania is greatly below 
that of the neighbouring Colonies and England. 
The Tasmanian born are comparatively little sub- 
ject to pulmonary consumption, except where the 
hereditary tendency is strong. The colony is not 
yet old enough to show what age the native born 
may attain to, but there is reason to think it will 
be high. Numerous instances of centenarians who 
have resided in the island from its first colonization, 
or other very long periods, have come under my 
notice. 

Though adult males have always so much ex- 
ceeded adult females in number, the increase of 

opulation, by excess of births over deaths, has 
bebei at a rate much greater than prevails in 
Europe. Last year the increase was about 2,000 
in a population of less than 90,000. The children 
of Tasmania are as plump and rosy as tbe finest 
specimens in England, and the rosy cheek does not 
disappear in adult life. 

The mortality tables show 1,479 deaths out of a | 
population of 89,977 persons, which is at the rate | 
of 16°48, or less than 16} per 1,000, so that the | 
mortality rate of all Tasmania is less than that of | 
the 63 healthiest registration districts of England 
and Wales—17 per thousand—which the Registrar- 
General of England adopts as a normal standard | 
for death rates. In the purely rural »opulation of | 
Tasmania, counting exclusive of those associated 
with the urban districts of Hobart Town and 
Launceston—53,667—the deaths in 1861 amounted | 
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only to 619—being at the rate of 11°53, or 114 per 
1,000. Glendale, in Northumberland, which has 
the smallest death rate in the English returns, has 
fifteen per 1,000, But even this contrast, favour- 
able as it is to Tasmania, does not exhibit the 
whole superiority. For, though our population 
table when compared with that of England, has not 
as large a proportion of persons above sixty years 
of age, it has a very much larger proportion of 
those under fifteen years ofage. Again, the smallest 
rate last year in any district of Tasmania was in 
that of Oatlands, which in a population of 2,333 
had only seventeen deaths, being at the rate of only 
7°28 per thousand, or less than half of the health- 
iest district in England. Oatlands is in the centre 
of the island, and 1,308 feet above the sea level. 
Tt is an axiom nowin sanitary science that the rate 
of mortality in children, under five years of age, 
gives the most delicate and surest test of the salu- 
briousness of any climate. In England the death- 
rate under this age is 65°18 per 1,000. In Tasmania 
not quite thirty-eight per 1,000, or 37:93. Did my 
limits permit I could for every disease in our 
mortuary records give the rate as compared with 
those in the English tables. In an elaborate 
article on the Vital Statistics of Tasmania, pub- 
lisyed in the April number, 1858, of the Australian 
Medical Journal, I made such a contrast for 1855 
between Hobart Town and London. The addi- 
tional facts I have stored since that period have 
fully confirmed, and in many respects strengthened 
the very favourable report I then made of the 
natural salubrity of this island. I by no means 


wish to convey the impression that the laws of | 


hygiene may, in this auspicious climate, be trifled 
with with impunity any more than in other coun- 
tries. Indeed, I have frequently published indubi- 
table proofs to the contrary, In this picturesque 
island and genial climate, it must be man’s own 
fault if the best health and the highest “ chances 
of long life”’ are not attained. The meteorological, 
statistical, and sanitary facts I have compiled in 
this paper, briefly condensed as they necessarily 
are, give convincing proof of the correctness of the 
statement which concluded a paper of mine to the 
London Statistical Society some years ago, that 
few countries in the world, whose medico-vita! 
statistics have been published, can equal this beau- 
tiful isle of the south-sea—young Tasmania—as an 
abode where the human race may dwell comfort- 
ably, healthily, and to a ripe old age, without 
deteriorating either physically or morally from the 
elevated position their British progenitors held 
among the nations of the earth—Exvtract from a 


| paper on the products and resources of Tasmania, 
_ printed for the Exhibition of 1862. 








Gop does not refuse to make Himself known to man. 


| He only will not do it by the symbolism of matter. He 


comes to us at once. by the most natural course. We 
are in atransient state ; our bodies are accidental, and 
God comes to us by that which is higher and truer— 
the intuitions of the soul. 
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THE MONTHLY MIRROR 
OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 





WE are now at that period of the year when it is the 
thing to declare London a “ wilderness,” and to assure 
each other that there is “nobody in town,” in cool 
defiance of the fact that our city streets are daily 
thronged to excess, and that a goodly multitude still | 
continues to eat, drink, and pursue its various modes 
of life, with an ardour little abated in individual cases. 
The truth is, however, very apparent in traversing any 
West-end thoroughfare that the “ season”’ is over, that | 
to that feverish and bewildering period of buying and 
selling, of dress and diversion, cooking and concert- 
giving, flower-show and fancy fair, fashion and fastness 
in general, has succeeded an interval of repose not 
unwelcome, especially to such as avail themselves of 
any one of those daily increasing facilities for quitting 
town and passing the autumn months in the most en- 
joyable manner which may be open to them. 

Her Majesty and the royal children are in Germany, 
the Prince of Wales, with the Princess, are winning all 
hearts in their Scottish progress, and affording rare 
opportunities to that loyal people of enthusiastically 
demonstrating their affection for the illustrious young 
couple, than whom were prince and princess assuredly 
never more popular. The hard-worked veterans of 
St. Stephen’s are dispersed by moor and mountains, 
or town and country side, grouse-shooting, deer-stalk- 
ing, or speech-making, as occasion offers, or inclination 
determines. Our belles and millionaires are repairing 
the inroads of dissipation and ennui, or killing time 
most valiantly among sea-spray or breezy hill-tops ; 
and even to the very lowest in the social scale there is 
a seeking of the healthful and recreating “ change,” be 
it for the month, or even the week of the cheap “ex- 
cursion.” 

To the stay-at-homes comes, meanwhile, the pleasant 








assurance that the harvest was never finer, that the 
accounts from the various manufacturing districts are | 
generally of a satisfactory character, that there is a | 
brisker demand for cloths and yarns at Manchester, 
that the woollen trade of Leeds, Bradford and | 
Halifax is animated, that Leicester and Nottingham | 
are negotiating as briskly in hosiery and lace, that | 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and Wolverhampton are lively, 
and that trade is “looking up” very decidedly and 
universally. 

There are charms in barren London still ; and the 
thousands still remaining to the wilderness of brick | 
and mortar need not pine for lack of amusement,’nor 
fall into utter barbarism failing the presence of refining 
and elevating influences. First and foremost, is there 
not the treat which Mr. Alfred Mellon provides at | 
Covent Garden ? where we may at our ease, though in | 
a goodly company, delight our ears and soothe our | 
spirits with the melodious strains of that most sweet | 
singer, Carlotta Patti, and the well-tuned harmony of | 
the excellently organised band, while we are carried | 
out of ourselves by the divine symphonies of Mendels- 
sohn and Rossini. Are we minded to compare the | 
real with the conventional desert, does not Mr. Lord 
invite us to his Home in the Wilderness, with his 
scholarly and refined descriptions to transport us 
straightway from the Egyptian Hall to the wilds of | 
America, and make us acquainted with some of the 
most wonderful phases of nature which modern research 
has brought to light, and of which the relation is so 
especially delightful when heard from the lips of a 
veracious traveller. 

At the Colosseum what a variety of amusement 
presents itself! Here is Mr. David Fisher, with his | 
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Facts and Fancies, fresh as ever, and the Mysterious 
Malediction, musical and menacing : Paris and Lisbon 
are brought within easy visiting distance—not to men- 
tion London—which, granting the axiom that every 
individual is least acquainted with himself, will not 
prove the least novelty of the three. Is the heat over- 
powering ? do the pavements of Picadilly relentlessly 
scorch our soles ?—we may, within a few minutes, enjo 
the shadowy and dim recesses of Pompeian courts, atid, 
thanks to Mr. Burford, as we roam undisturbed, we 
may meditate refreshingly upon that city of the past. 
It is certain that no small share of entertainment is 
still left to console the per-force loiterer in London, not 
to mention that the briefest of railway trips will set 
him at once within the midst of that garden of delights, 
which Mr. Ward Beecher has so poetically described 
in his glowing, but not exaggerated, description of the 
Sydenham Palace. 

The man sufficiently bold to venture on the experi- 
ment, will find his reward in a visit to any one of our 
West-end theatres. The Adelphi, with the immortal 
Ghost, the Ticket-of-Leave Man at the Olympic and the 
little Strand, with its ever-varying bill of fare, have 
all their excellencies ; at the latter, a farcical morceau, 
entitled Zurn Him Out, is the latest novelty ; and cer- 
tainly it possesses all the elements of success in the 
ludicrous nature of the situations, and the thorough 
heartiness with which the players enter into the spirit 
of their characters. 

The Pyne and Harrison’s English operatic troupe will 
enter upon Covent Garden Theatre some time this 
month ; one of the novelties is to be an English version 
of Gounod’s Faust. Mr. Balfe is engaged upon an 
operatic version of the Duke's Motto. Mr. Sautley will, 
we believe, form one of this company. 

Drury Lane Theatre is to open this month with a 
new and original comedy from the pen of Mr. Falconer. 
Mr. Walter Lacy will sustain a leading part, which is 
said to be well adapted to that gentleman's line of 
study. It is also said that Byron's “ Manfred” is to 
be introduced, with Mr. Phelps as “ Manfred.” 

Madle. Stella Colas, whose merits have been the 
subject of such conflicting opinions, is now in Bt. 
Petersburg. She will return at Easter to London; 
among the characters proposed for her study in the 
meantime are Shakspeare’s “Imogene,” “Julia” in 
the Hunchback, and an English version of “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur” ! 

The new opera in course of composition by M. 
Gounod is entitled Mireille, the scene is laid in Spain. 
It is expected that this work will be produced at the 
beginning of the Paris winter season. 

Maddle. Adelina Patti has been “commanded” by 
the Queen of Spain to sing next winter at Madrid, she 
will, in consequence, relinquish her Paris engagements. 
Two new dramas are announced by M. Victor Hugo, 
Torquemada and The Twins. Mr. Vincent Wallace 
has returned from the Continent, with his new opera for 
the English Opera. It is said he is at work upon 
another. 

Madlle. Titiens is to appear at the Grand Opera in 
Paris, in the character of Valentine in the Huguenots. 


It is said that Meyerbeer will himself be present at her 


débit, She will return to England in time for the 
Norwich Musical Festival. 
Rumour acquaints us with two recent inventions at 


| Paris, of a somewhat opposite nature it is true. The 


one is called the “ Electro-Galvanic Pen,’ professing, 
by the union of two metals, to produce a voltaic current, 
which, when excited by the moisture of the hand, 
diffases a healthy and curative influence over the whole 
body of the writer, acting on the nervous system. We 
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uently hear of a “pen di in gall,” but under 
Le iies of so PE an ~~, we may expect to 
have ions flowing with milk and honey. The 
invention to which we refer, is a new kind of 
fulminant, which will explode after being an hour under 
water. missile can be manufactured in the midst 
of the woods, with ordinary materials, and very in- 
expensively. The inventor has offered it to the Polish 
committee. 

Scarcely a week passes without some new applica- 
tion of, or discovery in, photography ; one of the most 
notable among the former, is that of M. Ghénar, 
nore he produces copies of pictures of a larger size 
than the originals. us, in Mr. Holman Hunt's 
picture, the “ Light of the World,” the figure is con- 
siderably less than life; in the photograph is shown 
something over six feet, in perfect symmetry and cor- 
rectness, 

A glance at the doings of the literary world furnishes 
nothing particularly worthy of notice. Since the 
appearance of Mrs. Norton’s “ Lost and Saved” nothing 
remarkable in fiction has been produced. Mr.Saunder’s 
“Martin Pole” can scarcely be called a new production, 
seeing that most of the tales have already been given to 
the public in a weekly serial. We do not doubt, however, 
but in their present form they will find a sufficiently 
large number of readers to whom they are new, to 
ensure their popularity ; a more charming little cluster 
of tales it seule be difficult to indicate. The “ Plague 
Stone of Aberford”’ is especially a gem of originality 
and sweetness. We confess to no very great liking 
for the setting, a framework which is decidedly inferior 
to the tales it introduces; something a little more 
within every-day probabilities would have pleased us 
better, but as it stands, the book is a very welcome 
addition to the shelves of our public or private libraries, 
and we shall look with much pleasure to further pro- 
ductions of the same pen. 

A Book for the Beach.—Mr. Blanchard Jerrold gives 
us under this title a volume of odds and ends, certainly 
varied enough as to matter, but in style too little 
differing from all the former productions of a pen which 
aspen singularly stiff and hard—inapt as it were to 
the field of lighter literature. ‘‘ Eccentric Mac” is a 
life-like sketch, of which the original is we doubt not 
well known to any Broadstairs visitors. The “ History 
of a Hero by his Valet” consists of some interesting 
particulars relative to Napoleon I. during his residence 
at Elba—but these will, we fear, be esteemed dry read- 
ing among most frequenters of the beach, where the 
most slip-shod rattle of the hour passes muster un- 
criticised, and “trifles light as air” are quite the 
weightiest which will be permitted to pass current. 

The Disputed Inheritance.— Anything by Thomas 
Hood comes before us with a prestige that in itself 
must influence us, perhaps, almost unduly. Certain 
it is that we should rather find beauties than demerits 
in a tale bearing on its title-page a name which 
brings before us a host of sparkling jewels, the bright 
and gay, the tender and pathetic, but all unsullied, 
without aught of the unseemly flaws which wit so often 
seems to sanction. We could wish to have put forth 
our unqualified approbation of Mr. Hood’s book, to 


have proclaimed it the book of the season, or as worthy | 


of the hand which so often enriches some serial page, 
and in the sweet music of some rare morceau brings 
an echo of the singer long ago silent—he who sang the 
“Song of the Shirt.” But this we cannot do. There 
are all the elements of a good tale in this Cornish story 
too. The plot is in all conscience thrilling enough, the 
dramatis persone varied and well sketched, incident 
is thickly strewn up and down the whole, What, 


then, is wanting to make the tale attractive? Simply | 
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method and naturalness of detail. The recital gives 
one the idea of a raconteur who should tell his tale with 
a “So he did this,” and “ Well then she said that,” 
It lacks ease, and system, it is jerked out in portions 
much as if the materials had been cast intoa bag and 
shaken out “permiscus like”’ The scene at the 
Italian inn, which in skilful hands would have made 
a couple of chapters of telling narrative, is, with the 
death of the priest, hurried over in most unworkman- 
like style. Again we find the character of Emma too 
repulsive ; it lacks softness, which neither fiction, 
ancient or modern, nor fiction’s original, nature, has 
denied to scoundrels feminine, and which is in fact their 
most dangerous attribute. Christopher, too, poisons 
too much in the wholesale, and commits crime need- 
lessly ; even such a man would scruple to poison a dying 
fellow-creature for the sole end of obtaining possession 
of a forged paper, when the means were within reach 
of doing so at less risk, and at a cost so fearful. In fine 
we say, “Try again,” Mr. Hood, the pen which wrote 
this can do much better, or we are much mistaken. 

Veronia (Hurst and Blackett).—A tedious and un- 
satisfactory book, perhaps more fitted for “the beach” 
than another, since it insures considerable intervals of 
pleasant dozing, with the consciousness that should 
the incoming tide make free with the volume, we shall 
have “gained a loss” in being quit of a very bad 
bargain. 

Chesterford (Smith, Elder, and Co.).—A_ natural and 
capitally told tale. It would, we think, be improved 
by compression into two volumes instead of three, but 
as no one character can be spared, nor any incident 
omitted, we do not see our way clear to the improve- 
ment. 

Three Lives in One (Hurst and Blackett).—If pre- 
eminence in badness could be desired, then the 
authoress of this tale may congratulate herself on 
having attained it. Of utter silliness, irredeemable 
absurdity, and vapid emptiness, it would be impossible 
to conceive a more perfect specimen. One thing only 
would be more inconceivable than the hardihood of a 
person who could set down on paper such a mass of 
nonsense—that of one who should persevere to the end 
of its perusal. 

Mr. Kingsley has favoured the public with a book, 
in every way rn of its predecessors. A simple 
thorough-going delightful story this, of Austin Elliott 
(Macmillan and Co., Cambridge), a “jolly” book, we 
doubt not it has been pronounced by many of the hun- 
dreds who will have hung delighted over its humorous, 
honest, dashing pages. We dare not enter upon its 
merits or its plot, both would tempt us beyond our 
limits ; let it suffice to say, that it is a book to be read 
at the first opportunity. 

Two recent appearances on the horizon of the literary 
world, we must not omit to name, of a widely different 
nature, yet suited alike to fireside or beach. The 
second volume of Victor Hugo’s Life (Translation Allen 
and Co.\, of which we can only say here that it exceeds 
in interest the first; and the selections from the 
works of Robert Browning (Chapman and Hall). The 
latter named of these is delightful reading for leisure 
moments; can any more fitting accompaniments be 
imagined than the murmuring plash of sunlit waves to 
the song of Pippa }— 

“ The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven, 

The hill-side’s dew pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world.” 
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THE STUDY OF THE FACE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF STEEL ENGRAVING, 


By Tuomas Woo.tnorn. 





RESOLUTION. 





RESOLUTION, that master property of the mind, 
which is able to control every act of it, and give 
efficiency and effect to certain qualities that would 
be lost or obscured without it, in its popular and 
redoubtable sense carries its own meaning with it, 
as a resolution to do or suffer anything that may 
be necessary to the end proposed, by gifting its 
subjects with a spirit of enterprise and power of 
endurance, which not only elevates them to the 
object itself, but renders them superior to every- 
thing that stands in its way. 

It is very unfortunate that obstinacy should so 
far assume upon its nature, as to require the simple 
distinction that Resolution consists in persevering 
in a good cause, and obstinacy in persisting in a 
bad one ; the one being all determination, the other 
all opposition ; the one invincible, the other immov- 
able ; the one consisting in facial vindication of the 
truth, and intrepid assertion of its rights; while 
the other is compounded of all the meaner expres- 
sions of pride and resentment, and seems for ever 
labouring under a sense of wrong. 

These two qualities frequently run so one into 
another, or get so entangled together, that there is 
scarcely knowing which is which; nay, they are 
sometimes made to change places, for the better 
perverting of the understanding ; by way of experi- 
ment (only), take the two qualities of Obstinacy 
and Resolution out of their common-sense connec- 
tion, by letting the words expressive of those 
qualities keep their places, and the circumstances 
which give occasion for their use, change sides ; 
and what a complete idea it will give you of what 
is called “two ways of telling the same story.” 
For instance, in the moral right of invasion, where 
the public are taught the easy lesson of misunder- 
standing the difference between mewm and tuwm ; 
take one of your cheering despatches which formerly 
came out with such splendid national effect, and 
have been known to run pretty much thus: “ The 
enemy defended their possessions with the greatest 
obstinacy, but nothing could exceed the resolution 
of our Aas troops, who, after a short siege, suc- 
ceeded in forcing a breach, ransacking and firing 
the town, and reducing the whole of the garrison 
to ashes!’? Now take another method of despatch- 
ing the business, and imagine you read a case of the 
same moral kind, and after the same order; by allow- 
ing the same qualities to remain verbally as before, 
and the parties represented by them to change 
places: “The master of the house defended his pro- 
perty with the greatest obstinacy, but nothing could 





exceed the resolution of our brave thieves, who, after 
a short siege, succeeded in breaking open the house, 
ransacking and firing the premises, and reducing 
the owner and all his family to ashes!” 


“Plain common sense would almost class as one, 
Who fires a house, or ravages a town ; 
But ern | justice steps between the two, 
And gives the un-commissioned rogue his due ; 
Then to her sons of honour right and left, 
Approves the deed, and dignifies the theft.” 


Where motives to resolution are wanting, the 
quality itself is wanting; and instead of the in- 
trepidity of the man, we are furnished with the 
ferocity of the tiger, which distinguishes between 
that generous expression of it, which invites to pro- 
tection ; and that animal one, which is ever looking 
out for its prey. Resolution arises out of the very 
passion of fear; that principle of self-preservation 
which is the first law of nature. Courage, untem- 
pered by this, passion, becomes rashness ; but, if 
acting under its restraints, it produces caution, and 
not cowardice. The Black Prince was not deficient 
in courage, still he wore armour, and so would any 
white prince since his time, had it been less cum- 
brous and inconvenient. The very endeavour to 
shut out fear, shows that it must have entered ; 
the absence of fear, therefore, must be synonymous 
with presence of mind, and determines an act of 
resolution to consist in displacing of one passion 
to make rodm for another. 

Men of true courage deliberate before they 
resolve ; they see danger in prospective, and are 
never taken by surprise, while the rash and incon- 
siderate, possessing more courage than calculation, 
will rush into danger with the same precipitancy 
which they are obliged sometimes to rush out of it. 
In former days a Scotsman and an Englishman met 
promiscuously in the field, but under ao | unequal 
circumstances; the Englishman had lost his shield, 
but the Scotsman had secured his, and made it stand 
between him and his adversary, while he laid his 
sword about so stoutly, that the Englishman cried 
out in a rage, “Come out from behind your door, 
and fight like a man.’ The Scotsman continued 
his work, without any heed to his admonition, and 
the flying result of the other was sufficient to show 
that there is as much difference between courage 
and caution, as between wit and discretion. 

It is frequently said of, or by, some particular 
persons, that they never knew what fear was; for 
the best reply to such statements, they might be 
referred to the anecdote of Charles II., who, when 
one of his generals was making the same assertion, 
asked him if he ever snuffed a candle with his fingers ; 
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upon answering in the negative, and being ques- 
tioned why, replied, because he should be afraid of 
burning them. 

We should not hear of so many fine acts of re- 
solution were it not that the admiration they create 
arises in proportion to the magnitude of the under- 
taking, from simple commendation to tumultuous 
applause. It is here that the hero and the patriot 
have the advantage of the working statesman ; for 
while the trump of applause proclaims the undaunted 
act, and the harmony of respect attends the generous 
deed, a rougher kind of music frequently waits 
upon the resolution of public measures ; neverthe- 
less, it is as difficult to separate between such men 
and their actions, as it is sometimes dangerous to 
come between them; it must therefore remain for the 
physiognomist, whose province it is to bring to view 
the motives through the muscles, to settle those 
differences which can never be adjusted in any 
other way. 

Different qualities are sacred to different func- 


wandering out of their connection; we naturally 
apply resolution to the soldier, and meekness to the 
divine, but seldom hear of the meek soldier and the 
resolute divine ; and though these virtues are by no 
means incompatible with each other, we know which 
should be the prevailing one in either ; and as there 
are times and seasons for the exercise of both, we are 
always disappointed if we do not find them in their 
place. There is a courage which is native, and a 
courage which is the forcing of nature; and this 
makes the difference between acts of resolution, 
and resolute acts; the former proceeding from the 
quality itself, and the latter preceding it, or as it 
were, giving birth to it; and may be said to be oc- 
casional or constitutional, as circumstances might 
call them out. Discrepancies in this particular 
may be more owing to the state of the nerves than 
the mind, in which case the epithet of cowardice 
should be supplied by the milder term of appre- 
hension, and used as aptly in reference to the 
subjects of it, as timidity to a sheep. 

The resolute act of a man of principle is as free 
from selfishness as suspicion, while one single act | 
of resolution in another might be sufficient to last | 
him for the whole of his life. We have a striking 
example of this in the meeting of Richard II. with 
Wat Tyler, where the king, having by an extraor- 
dinary presence of mind suppressed the rebellion, | 
left nothing else worth recording in the rest of his 
history. 

There are certain acts of resolution which are 
as difficult to appreciate as to account for, and may | 
serve at least to show what those who perform 
them are able, rather than willing, to do. As, for 
instance, ascending upon a single rope to an alarm- | 
ing height; springing from the stage over the heads 





of men with pointed bayonets; reposing the head | 
in a lion’s mouth, and the like—exhibitions which | 
never could have excited such interest with the | 
public, but from their agrecable associations. It is | 
tamer there may be much of this noble quality 
rought into the voluntary exercise of the steeple- | 


chase, where, should it end in breaking the neck of 
one of these performers, the utmost that could be 
said of him would be, that he has answered the end 
of his creation. 

Perhaps there is no property of the mind which 
has obtained so much reputation amongst men as 
resolution ; itis not surprising, therefore, that so 
many degrading passions should assume upon its 
nature and quality ; even obstinacy, which claims 
such especial identity with it, would seem to have its 
honours disputed by the inflexibly vicious ; while in 
some cases it would seem to afford a shelter for 
avarice itself. As a remarkable instance of a moral 
courage to which the hero has never aspired, and 
which might shame the philanthropist who had not 
made the same attainments ; it was the felicity of 
a gentleman of fortune to make his boast of. This 
good and great man, having been solicited for a 
trifle in aid of a most deplorable object of charity, 
returned as a decisive answer, that he had taken a 
resolution never to give anything away! This 
saving clause in his sentiments he expected would 
be sufficient to show his great superiority over 
those ordinary feelings of the mind which he was 
able to bring under subjection to that highly es- 
teemed and formidable virtue under present con- 
sideration. 

Various as the modes may be in which this quality 
is displayed, there is but one genuine expression 
of it, by which it may be tested; not indeed by 
that daring spirit that would draw down the eyes 
of the whole world upon it, but that still more 
daring one which is able to do without witnesses, 
that which the other might only be capable of doing 
before all the world ; for examples of this, we need 
only refer to those private acts of resolution where 
men, for the sake of their fellow creatures, have in- 
terposed their lives between the most threatening 
accidents and their results, under circumstances 
where humanity alone stands pledged to their 
courage, and where little more account has been 
taken of their deeds, than some passing commenda- 
tion or trifling consideration, which they neither 
expected nor desired. This is just as some high 
rival spirits would have it to be; they would rather 
such unobtrusive acts should go off with as little 
disturbance as possible, than that any movement 
should be made in their favour, that might tend to 
obscure their own renown. Here it is that our 
earliest lessons are worth our latest regards, es- 
pecially that which teaches us that “ Virtue is its 
own reward,” and well for the sake of poor humanity 
it is, for if it were not to be found in itself, one would 
be puzzled to know where else to find it; since so 
many are obliged to, feed upon this kind of con- 
solation, who have scarcely any thing else to live 
upon. 

"tow far the love of fame, or fear of shame, may 
contribute to this quality, those that are under the 
influence of such passions can best decide. Never- 
theless, itis never more formidable, nor so free from 
suspicion, as when acting in the discharge of duty. 
True as it may be that the same ingredients of cha- 
racter are as necessary to bring out the patriot and 
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the hero, as distinguish the martyr and the con- 





— ; there has always been this eventual THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
ifference, that with the former the reward gene- 

rally goes with the work, while with the latter it Br Carrary Mares Eup. 
invariably follows after ; the successful exploits of (Continued from p, 205.) 











the first being crowned with living glory and un- 
dying fame ; while the nobler achievements of those Patt a4 
self-distinguished heroes of whom the world was CHAPTER XLIIT 
not worthy, have been followed by contempt, degra- ; 
dation, and even loss of life. All the devoted It was Scarthe who had been seen walking with 
sufferers that have been offered up at the shrine of Marion Wade. Holtspur’s conjecture — that he 
ignorance or superstition, must have possessed the | had been lying in watt for her—was correct ; though 
same elements of this enduring character, and the more painful surmise, to which appearances 
which formidable virtue, if rightly directed, would | bad given rise, was but the result of a jealous 
have found its highest employment in doing that | fancy. 

for the true religion, which it has never been able| On leaving the dinner-table, some details of 
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to do against the false. military duty had occupied the cuirassier captain 
for an hour or two; after which, having no further 
RESOLUTION. occupation for that evening, he resolved to seek 
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Having endeavoured "to separate this quality | #4 iterview with the ladies of the house—more | 





from all that is unworthy of it, but one view can be especially with her who, in the short space of a i ne, 
given of it under the present head. single hour, had kindled within him a passion that, i | 
The eyes, here represented as full, open, and ex- | honourable or not, was at least ardent. me) 
pressive, without being staring. At that hour he was as much in love with 4 #) 
The eye-brows especially marked and distinct. Marion Wade as it was possible for such a nature || e 4 
The nose, partaking of the Roman character, and | t0 be. A month in her company could not have | " : 
equally firm and determined. more completely enamoured him. Her cold re- | ae 
The mouth, tight and compressed, with the same | C¢Ption of his complimentary phrases —as yet 4 i 
decision of character. only offered to her with the insinuating delicacy |. mh 
The forehead full, but receding. of an experienced seducer —instead of chilling || " i 
An elevation of the head, as though drawn up for | his incipient desires, had only served to add fuel to Ha | 
some occasion. the flame. He was too well practised in conquering e 
The muscles, an angular and sharp tendency, the scruples of maiden modesty to feel despair at |, mn : 
and marked out as it were for straightforward and | 8¥ch primary repulses. : aa 
determined action. ‘‘ T shall win her, in spite of these monosyllabic ae 
& 


The muscles of the neck and throat sympathizing | differences!” muttered he to Stubbs, as they 
with the expression of the whole ; the frontal swell- | 7eturned from the dinner-table. “ Pshaw! ‘tis 
ing being very conspicuous. _only pretence before strangers! By my troth, I 

‘A total abstinence of selfishness in the expression, | !!ke this sort of a beginning. I’m tired of facile 
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with a fixedness and preparedness of feature, as conquests. This mgerang to be different; and || 
ill the ennui, which otherwise | 
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though made up for attack or defence. will enable me to | 
ne none totale api taker might have killed me in these rural quarters. I it 
The next illustration will be Onstrxacy shall win her, as I have won others—as I should | ‘4 

(a Female Portrait ). Lucretia herself had she lived in our time.” | 


To this triumphant boast, his satellite spoke 
: assent, in his characteristic fashion. “W | 
A SONNET. “Safe to do it, by Ged!” said the latter, as if || 
(Addressed to one who said there was no need of any more convinced of the invincibility of yeti who more 
poetry being written.) than once had spoiled his own chances in the game 

of love-making. 
Scarthe was determined to let but little time 
elapse before entering upon the execution of his 
design. His passion prompted him to immediate 
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Some say that now there is enough of song, 
Enough of music floating on the earth ; 





So bounteous is the store, so rare the worth feoe 

Of those full notes that through the ages long action; and as soon as he had attended to such 
From poets gone into our memory throng, necessary details of duty as could not be left 

As sweet as in the hour that gave them birth. undone, he turned to that pastime, to him of all |, 
And surely, God be thanked, we know no dearth | others the most pleasant—the prosecution of an || 
Of strains that melt or make the spirit strong. amour. i! 
Yet, though the night hang all her starson high, | Jt was one thing, however, to devise an inter- || 


No less the glow-worm lights her gracious ray, 


. , lew wi f Sir Marmaduke Wade | 
Nor less the linnet on its covert spray view with the daughter of Bir i 


Pipes though a thousand songsters mount the sky. panel other y Lee it. roar oe a ws oe | 
So must our hearts have utterance, and in rhyme position to demand, or even seck 1% by request. | 
Breathe out their music to the end of time. Any attempt on his part to force forward events, | 
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Ausacer Hay Hitt. | would be likely to end in his discomfiture; for, 
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although he could compel Sir Marmaduke to find 
bed, board, and forage for himself and his troopers, 
the tyranny of the King did not, or rather dared 
not, extend so far as to violate the sanctity of a 

entleman’s family. It was sufficiently outraged 

y the act of benevolence itself. Scarthe was 
conscious of this ; conscious, moreover, that going 
to work in a too off-handed fashion would be 
to risk the defeating of his own design. It would 
be enough to use force—such as he might—when 
fraud should fail him. 

These circumstances considered, it was clear to 
him, that the desired interview should be brought 
about by stratagem, and appear the result of simple 
accident. 

In pursuance of this idea, about half-an-hour 
before sunset, he sallied forth from his room, 
and commenced strolling through the grounds— 
here stopping to examine a flower, there standing 
to scrutinize a statue, as if the science of botany, 
and the art of sculpture, were the only subjects in 
which, at that particular moment, he felt any 
interest. 

One near enough to note the expression of his 
features, might easily have told that neither a love 
of art, nor an admiration of nature, was there in- 
dicated. On the contrary, while apparently occu- 
ar with the flower or the statue, his eyes were 

xed upon neither, but casting furtive glances to- 
wards the house, and wandering from one window 
to another. 

‘He did not approach near the walls, but kept 
along the outer edge of the shrubbery. It was es- 
sential for him to avoid even the appearance of being 
intrusive. Neither did he stare boldly towards the 
windows, which would equally have compromised 
his character for good breeding; but, under the 
pretence of examining the statues that faced out- 
wards, he was enabled to scrutinize every pane of 
glass and every mullion with minuteness. fn this 
way he proceeded along the front of the mansion, 
until he had reached that side, whose facade was to 
the west. 

Here his stealthy reconnaissance was carried on 
with increased earnestness; for, although not cer- 
tain what part of the house was occupied by the 
female members of the family, he had his surmises 
that it was the western wing. The more pleasant 
exposure on this side, with the more careful culti- 
vation of the flower beds and turf sward, plainly 
proclaimed it to be the sacred precinet. 

One by one he reconnoitred the windows in this 
fantastic fashion—endeavouring to pierce the inte- 
rior of the apartments from which they opened ; 
but after spending a full quarter of an hour in this 
sort of espionage, he discovered nothing to repay 
him for his pains—not the face of a living creature. 

Once only he caught sight of a moving figure 
inside one of the rooms of the ground floor ; but the 
dress was dark, and the glimpse he had of it told 
it to be that of a man. Sir Marmaduke it was, 
walking about in his library. 

“The women don’t appear to be in the house 
at all,” muttered he, with an air of discontent. 


—— ee. 


“ Aha! whatif they should have gone for a stroll 
through the park? Fine evening—charming sun- 


out enjoying it. If 1 could only find her outside. 
That would be better still. I'll try a stroll myself.”’ 

So saying, he turned away from the statue—which 
he had been so long criticising—and made for the 
footbridge that spanned the fosse. 

As he laid his hand upon the wicket gate, 
with the intention of opening it, an object came 
under his eyes that caused the blood to leap into 
his cheeks and mantle upward upon his pale 
forehead. 

The high causeway of the bridge had placed him in 
@ position from which he could view the long avenue 
leading down to the road. Far down it—near the 
gateway—was a steed, saddled and bridled ready 
for a rider to mount, standing by the side of the 
err There was no one in the saddle, nor any one 

olding the animal. 

It was not the circumstance of seeing a horse thus 
caparisoned and uncared for—though that was odd 
enough—that had flushed the face of the cuirassier 
captain, and caused his fingers to tremble on the 
uplifted latch. It was the sight of that particular 
horse that produced this effect ; for the curving 
neck and sable coat of the animal—visible even 
through the grey gloaming of the twilight enabled 
Scarthe to recognise the steed that had played so 
conspicuous a part in his own defeat. 

“ Holtspur’s horse, by Heaven !’’ were the words 
that fell half mechanically from the lips of the 
cuirassier captain. ‘“ He must be there himself— 
close by behind the trees? There, and what doing 
there ?”’ 

“T shall go down and see,” he muttered, after 
a moment of indecision. 

Then opening the wicket he passed through; 
quickly traversed the remaining portion of the 
causeway; and continued on in the direction of 
the avenue in which the steed was standing. 

He did not go in a direct path towards the 
object that had thus interested him—which was that 
by the avenue itself; but proceeded in a circuitous 
_direction, through some copsewood that grew along 
the face of the hill. 

He had his reasons for thus deviating from the 
direct path. 

“Holtspur in the park of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade!” muttered he, as he stole through the 
thicket with the cautious tread of a deerstalker. 
“ Where is Sir Marmaduke’s daughter? Eh! this 
is why she was not at a window—not in the 
house !” 

As the suspicion swept across his brain, it brought 
the blood scorching like fire through his veins. His 
limbs felt weak under him. He almost tottered, as 
he trod the sward. 

His jealous agony was scarce more acute, when, 
on reaching the chestnuts that bordered the avenue, 
and craning his neck outward to get a view, he 
saw 4 man come out from among the trees, step up 
to the side of the steed, and mount into the saddle. 
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-_ ee through the foliage that overhung 
e path. 

The man he recognised. Henry Holtspur! The 
woman, though seen but by glimpses, could be 
so that one occupying his thoughts—only Marion 

e. 

Though not a coward, and accustomed to en- 
counters—abrupt and us—Scarthe felt as 
if he could have fallen to the earth from very cha- 

in. Indecision accompanied it. So irresolute 
was he, that it was only after the horseman had 
turned his back upon the mansion, and was riding 
away, he had resolved what course to take. Though 
he could have stabbed the cavalier to the heart— 
and without either mercy or remorse—he had no 
intention either of following or discovering himself 
to that individual. The encounter of the day 
before—of which the pain of his wounded arm 
emphatically reminded him—had robbed him of 
all zest for a renewal of Holtspur’s acquaintance. 
He only hesitated, as to whether he should screen 
himself behind the trees and permit the lady to 
pass ; or lie in wait till she came up the avenue, 
and then join company with her. 

He was no longer uncertain as to who the lady 
was. He was certain it was Marion Wade. 


He felt sensible of being in a position to render | 


himself ridiculous ; and that the more prudent plan 
would be to keep out of sight. But the bitter 
sting was rankling in his breast—all the more 
bitter that he surmised an intrigue. This fell 
fancy, torturing him to the heart’s core, stifled all 
thoughts of either policy or prudence; and he 
decided on showing himself. 

With an effort, such as his cunning and the con- 
trol which experience had given him over his pas- 
sions, enabled him to make, he succeeded in 
calming himself sufficiently for a pretence at 
courteous conversation. 

It was Marion Wade. 


She came up at the 
moment. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Sue started as Scarthe glided out from among 
the trees ; and the wild passion gleaming in his eyes 
was enough to cause her alarm. 

The evidence of this feeling was but slight. 
Marion Wade was too highly bred to show emotion, 
even under such circumstances. Her heart, at that 
moment thilling with supreme happiness, was too 
strong under its influence to feel fear. 

“Good even, sir!’’ she simply said, in return 
to the salute which Scarthe had made in approach- 
ing. 

fe Pardon my question, Mistress Wade,” said he, 
joining her, and walking by her side, “ Are you 
not afraid to be out alone at this late hour— 
especially as the neighbourhood is infested with 
such ferocious footpads as your brother has been 
telling me of? Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Oh!” said Marion—answering the interrogatory 
in the same spirit in which it appeared to have been 
put—“that was before the gallant Captain Scarthe 
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and his cuirassiers came to reside with us. Under 
their protection there will no longer be anything to 
fear from footpads, or even highwaymen "’ 

‘Thanks for your compliment, lady. If I could 
only flatter myself that my presence lon would be 
considered a protection by Mistress Marion Wade, 
it would be some compensation for the unpleasant- 
~ of being forced as a guest upon Sir Marma- 

uke.”’ 

“You are gracious, sir,” said Marion, bowing 
slightly in return to the implied apology. 

Then, casting a quick but scrutinizing glance at 
the countenance of the speaker, she continued in 
thought—“ If this man be honest, the devil’s a 
witch. If he be, I never saw look that so belies the 
heart.”’ 

“ Believe me, Mistress Wade,” proceeded the 
hypocrite, “I keenly feel my position here. I 
know that I cannot be regarded in any other light 
than that of an intruder. Notwithstanding the 
extreme pleasure I should have in partaking of the 
hospitality of your noble house, I would forego that 
happiness, were it in consonance with my duty to 
the king.”’ 

“ That duty is paramount, I suppose.” 

“To an officer of His Majesty it should be.” 

“In France, perhaps—or in Flanders, where I 


understand you’ve been campaigning. In England, 


sir, and in the eyes of an Englishwoman, there are 
higher duties than those due to the king. Did it 
never occur to you that you owe a duty to the 
people; or, if you prefer the expression, zo the 
State.” 

“ Détat est roi. L'état est moi! 
creed of Richard Scarthe !” 

‘‘ Even if your king be a tyrant ?” 

“Tam buta soldier. It is not mine to question 
the prerogative of royalty—only to obey its edicts.”’ 

“A noble creed! Noble sentiments for a soldier ! 
Hear mine, sir!” 

“With pleasure, Mistress Wade!’ replied 
Scarthe, cowering under her scornful enthusiasm. 

“ Were Ia man,” she continued, as if wrt 
but slight store upon his assent, “rather would 
shave my crown, and cover it with the cowl of 
a friar, than wear a sword to be drawn in no 
better cause than that of a tyrant king! Ha! 
There are men rising in this land, whose fame 
shall outlive the petty notoriety of its kings. When 
these have become cbenmed behind the oblivion of 
ages, the names of Vane and Pym, and Cromwell, 
and Hampden, and Holt——-,” she but half pro- 
nounced the one she held highest—* these shall 
be household words !”’ 

It was at this moment that Henry we 
looking up the long avenue, thought Marion Wade 
to be complaisante. Could he have heard that 
speech—could he have heard his own name ringing 
on her lips, mingled with that glowing galaxy of 
patriots—he would have ridden out into the high 
road with a happier heart. | pred 

“These are wild words, Mistress Wade!” rejoined 
Scarthe, his royal inclinations struggling against 
the admiration which he could not help feeling for 
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the beautiful enthusiast, “I fear you are a rebel ; 
and were I as true to the interests of my king as 
I should be, it would be my duty to make you a 
captive. Ah!” he continued, bending towards the 
d maiden, and speaking in a tone of significant 
appeal, “to make you a captive—my captive—that 
would indeed be a pleasant duty—the recompense 
of a soldier's life.” 
“ Ho!” exclaimed Marion, pretending not to un- 
derstand hisinsinuation, “since you talk of making 


me a captive, I must try to escape from you. Good 


evening, sir.” - 

Flinging a triumphant smile towards the disap- 
pointed wooer, she parted company with him, and 
gliding through the wicket gate, and on, over the 
bridge, disappeared from his sight behind the shrub- 


bery that surrounded the mansion. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


Scarthe did not attempt to follow, but kept on 
to his own room. On entering the apartment, he 
flung himself into the fauteuil; but, easy as was 
the seat, it failed to render him easy in his mind. 

A small table stood within reach of his hand, on 
which was a decanter containing wine, and a silver 
goblet. Filling the latter, he applied it to his lips, 
and drained its contents to the last drop. But the 
intoxicating fluid failed to give solace to the chagrin 
with which his spirit was affected. 

It was now the second day of his residence under 
the roof of Sir Marmaduke Wade; and he had made 
scarce any progress in the programme he had 
sketched out: of ingratiating himself with the 
knight and his family. 

On the part of these a rigorous etiquette con- 
tinued to be kept up; and it appeared probable 
that, beyond what necessity demanded of them, 


' only the slightest intercourse might ever occur be- 


tween them and their uninvited guests. 

Of these circumstances, however, the soldier made 
not much account. He might hope in time to 
smooth over the unpleasant occurrences that had 
inaugurated his introduction. He knew himself to 
have a tongue that could wheedle like the devil ; and 
with the same he hoped to remove the hostile im- 
pression, and establish an intimacy, if not alto- 
gether friendly, that would at least give him the 
opportunities he desired. Indeed, he even flattered 
himself that he had already made some progress in 
this direction ; and it was not this that was causing 
that extreme acerbity of spirit, which he now strove 
to soothe with copious libations from the wine cup. 

His chagrin came from a very different cause ; 
for what at first was only a suspicion, had now 
become almost a certainty,—that he was forestalled 
in the affections of that beautiful woman, whom 
he already loved with an indescribable ardour; fore- 
stalled, and by the man who, in her eyes, had so 
horribly hamifiated him. 

Notwithstanding this belief he did not aban- 
don hope. Richard Scarthe was a courtier of too 
much confidence in his own prowess to yield early 
to despair. He had succeeded oft before in 
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estranging hearts, already impressed with the image 
of another; and why should he not succeed again ? 

As the wine mounted to his brain, his mind 
began to contend against the conviction with which 


his late act of espionage had so unhappily supplied | 


him. The evidence of the glove was, afterall, incon- — 


clusive. The one he had picked up was no doubt the 
glove of Marion Wade; but what reason was there 


for believing that it was its fellow he had seen in | 


the hat of Henry Holtspur? <A glove of white doe- 


gold and lace ornaments upon the gauntlet. The 


-skin leather was the fashion of the time—so, too, the _ 


daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wade was not the } 


only lady to wear white gloves. 
be hers? 

Every reason had he to arrive at the contrary 
conclusion. He had ascertained, beyond doubt, 
that his antagonist was a stranger to the family ; 
introduced to Marion scarce an hour before the 
combat, and not seeing her afterwards. 

Thus in his own mind would Scarthe have dis- 
posed of a circumstance, which, otherwise con- 
sidered, he might have deemed a far more serious 
impediment to his plans, than all the gaucherie that 
had attended his first appearance in the park of 
Bulstrode. 

But then there was the interview in the park— 
that interview of which he had just been a witness. 
Could it have been accidental? or for some other 
purpose than that of a love meeting ? 

It is true that there was but little probability in 
these conjectures. For all that the jealous Scarthe, 
under the influence of the wine, actually indulged 
in them until he began to feel a sort of hope in 
their truth! It was but for a moment—short and 
evanescent—and again did his mind relapse into its 
doubting condition. 

Henry Holtspur had become the bé¢e noire of his 
existence, against whom his bitterest hostility was 
henceforth to be directed. He had already taken 
some steps to inform himself of the position and 
character of bis rival; but in this he had as yet 
only met with the slightest success. A mystery 
surrounded the movements of the black horseman ; 
and all that Scarthe could gather in relation to him 
was, that he was a gentleman of independent means, 
who had lately taken up his residence in the neigh- 
bourhood—his domicile being an old mansion 
known by the quaint appellation of “Stone Dean.”’ 

Scarthe ascertained, also, that Holtspur was a 
stranger to most, if not all, the surrounding gentry 
of the neighbourhood ; though it was believed that 
he associated with others at a greater distance ; and 
that he had hitherto stood aloof from those around 
him, not from any want of the opportunity of being 
introduced, but rather from the absence of inclina- 
tion on his part. 


It was rumoured that he had spent a portion of | 


his life in the colonies of America; and the fact 
that he was occasionally seen accompanied by a 
young Indian, in the capacity of body-servant, gave 
confirmation to the report. 

Scarthe had as yet learnt nothing more in rela- 
tion to his conquercr—excepting that two men of 
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the neighbourhood were often employed by him 
in various ways. These were a noted old deer- 
stealer of the name of Dancey, and another of the 
like ilk, only a younger man, called Walford. 

The cuirassier captain had not taken the trouble 
to collect this information without some glimmering 
of a design; though, as yet, he saw not very clearly 
in what way he could benefit by the knowledge. In 
fact, Captain Scarthe had never in his life felt more 
powerless to rid himself of a rival who had so rudely 
crossed his path. 

To challenge his late antagonist, and fight him 
again, was not to be thought of—after such a ter- 
mination to the first combat. 
had been conceded to him; and the laws of honour 
would have precluded him from seeking a second 
affair, had he been so inclined. But the touch 
of the cavalier’s steel had taught him its sharp 
quality ; and he had not the slightest inclination 
to tempt it again. Though yearning fiercely for 
vengeance, he had no thought of seeking it in that 
way; and in what fashion he was to find it, he 
had as yet conceived no distinct idea. 

The séance with his own thoughts had now been 
protracted for more than an hour; and the cloud 
that still sate upon his brooding brow betokened 
that it had been unsuccessful. The wine, quaffed 
copiously, had been quaffed in vain. His ven- 
geance, even thus stimulated, had failed to suggest 
a scheme for its satisfaction. 

All at once an idea seemed to occur to him, that 
called for the presence of some second personage. 
He rose to his feet, and, striding to the door, 
passed rapidly out of the room. 

In a few minutes he re-entered, followed by one 
of his troopers—a young fellow, whose countenance 
might have appeared pleasing enough, but for an 
expression of softness, almost amounting to silli- 
ness, that marked it. 

“ Well, Withers ?’’ inquired the officer, as soon 
as the two had got fairly within the room, “have 
you seen the two woodmen ?”’ 

“Only one, Captain. The old one, Dancey, 
han’t come home yet; but his daughter said she 
was expectin’ him the night.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“Wull Walford. Yes, Captain, I seen him ; and 
delivered your message.” 

“ Well; he’s coming to see me, is he not?” 

‘*T’m afeard not, Captain.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“He’s a queery sort, is Wull Walford. I knew 
him ’fore I left the county to list in the troops. 
He’s a ill-tempered cur; that’s what he is.” 

“But why should he show his temper with me? 
He don’t know but that I may intend a kindness 
to him ?” 

“ After what’s happened he’s afeard to see you, 
Captain. That’s why I think he won’t come.” 

“ After what’s happened! And what das hap- 
pened? You mystify me, my man!” 

“T mean, Captain—the little affair as occurred 
atween you and him—in the old camp over there.” 

“ Between me and him? 


The life of Scarthe 





Who are you talking | 





about, Withers? Not the ‘ black horseman,’ as 
the rustics call that-——” 

“ No, Captain; Wull Walford, I mean.” 

“And pray what has occurred between Master 
Wull Walford and myself? I remember no indi- 
vidual of the name.” 

“You remember Robin Hood, Captain? He as 
had the audacity to strike at your honour with his 
bow!” 

“Q-o-h! that’s the difficulty, is it. So—so—” 
he continued, speaking in half soliloqguy,—* Wull 
Walford of Wapsey’s Wood, and the bold outlaw 
of Sherwood Forest, are identical individuals are 
they ? No wonder the fellow had some scruples 
about seeing me again. Ha! ha! I dare say I 
shall be able to overcome them. A crown or two 
will no doubt suflice to satisfy Master Walford, for 
what he may have considered a slight to his sweet- 
heart ; and, as to the blow over my own crown, I 
can the more easily pardon that, as I believe he 
broke the stock of his ugly crossbow in dealing it. 
So—so—Robin Hood it is. Ha! if I’m not mis- 
taken he and I may be great friends yet. At all 
events, from what I observed on that occasion, he is 
not likely to be on the friendliest terms with my 
enemy. Withers!” 

“ Captain!” said the trooper, making a fresh salute 
to his officer, as if in the expectation of some order. 

“T shall want you to guide me to the domi- 
cile of this Walford. I suppose he has a house 
somewhere ; or does he, like his prototype, dwell 
anywhere and everywhere, and sleep under the 
shadow of the greenwood tree ?”’ 

“ He lives in a poor sort o’ cottage, captain—not 
very far from that of Dick Dancey.” 

“Then we may visit both at once; and, as the 
older individual is expected to return home to-night, 
I shall not go until to-morrow. How far is it to 
this Wapsey’s Wood ?” 

“ Scant two miles, Captain. 
the direction of Beaconsfield.” 

‘Enough. 1 shall go on horseback. After 
morning parade, see that you have my grey mare 
saddled, and your own horse as well. Now, be off 
to your quarters, and say nothing to any of your 
comrades what duty you are going on—nor to any 
of your country acquaintances neither, else you may 
get yourself in trouble. Go!” 

The trooper, making a salute expressive of assent 
to the caution thus delivered, as well as to the 
command, betook himself from the presence of his 
commanding officer. 

“He’s but a silly fellow, this Withers,” mut- 
tered the latter, as the soldier had gone out of 
hearing. . “ Not the man for my purpose. His 
knowledge of the neighbourhood—the only one of 
my vagabonds who has ever been in it before— 
makes it a necessity to employ him in this matter. 
Has. in Wull Walford I may find a more intel- 
lectual aide-de-camp. Nous verrons !”’ 

And with this conjectural reflection, Scarthe 
threw himself back in his chair; and once more 
gave way to the gloomy surmises that had already 
occupied his unhappy mind. 


It’s up the road in 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


It was a relief to him when the door turned 
upon its hinges, and his subaltern stepped into the 
room 


Not that Stubbs had any cheering news to com- 
municate ; nor was there anything of a cheering 
nature in his countenance just then. On the con- 
trary, the cornet looked but little less lugubrious 
than his captain; and he had been in that mood 
ever since eating his dinner. 

Lora Lovelace would scarce condescend to ex- 
change a word with him; and when by chance he 
had twice or thrice been thrown into her company, 
it was only to find himseif the subject of a slight or 
a satire, and the next moment to get the cold 
shoulder. All this, too, so delicately done, that 
Stubbs could find no opportunity for retaliation ; 
unless by allowing license to his vulgar spite, which 
Scarthe had cautioned him against. In fact, the 
cornet felt that the young lady, on more than one 
occasion, had made a butt of him—he did, by Ged! 

He had, at an earlier hour, communicated to his 
captain the ill success of his wooing ; but the latter 
was too much absorbed in his own schemes, to offer 
him either advice or assistance. 

The entrance of his subaltern turned the thoughts 
of Scarthe into another channel! than that in which 
they had been running for more than an hour. 

“ So, then, there’s no one arrived from London 
yet?” he said, interrogatively, as he saw the 
cornet proceeding to seat himself. 

A simple negative was the reply. 

“Tis v odd that the message, whatever it 
was, has not been delivered in duplicate before this 
time.” 

“Very odd!—’tis, by Ged!” 

‘J shouldn’t wonder if the fellow, frightened 
as he was by those precious footpads, has taken 
leave of his senses altogether, and, instead of car- 
rying back my letter, has climbed into a tree, and 
hanged himself thereon !’’ 

“ Like enough, by Ged !” 

** Had I only slipped in a postscript, giving the 
king a hint as to the character of the rascals to 
whom his courier so tamely surrendered, perhaps 
the best thing the man could have done would have 
been that. I haven’t the slightest doubt about its 
being the band of scarecrows that stopped the son 
of Sir Marmaduke. Of course, it must have been: 
since it was on the same night, and in the same 
spot. Ha! ha! ha! Inall my campaigns I never 
— of a more clever bit of strategy! Ha! ha! 

hd 

* Nor I,” said Stubbs, joining in the laugh. 

“T’d give a month’s pay to get hold of the 
comical villain that planned such a stratagem. If 
he felt inclined to jom our cuirassiers, I’d make a 

ral of him, without asking a question.” 

** He’d make a first-rater. He would, by Ged!” 

“T should like, also, to get hold of him for 
another reason,” continued Scarthe, changing to 
& more serious tone. 
lost despatches—which, no doubt, are still in the 





doublet he stri from the chicken-hearted fool. 
Ha! ha! ha! at a pickle we found him in! A 
pigeon completely plucked and trussed! Oh! how 
the queen will laugh when she reads my report to 
her. I hope she won’t tell it to the king. If she 


do blab, it’ll be no laughing matter for the poor 
devil of a messenger !”’ 
“ It won’t, by Ged!” 


“ Particularly if the despatches contained any- 
thing of importance. I wonder what they were 
about—sent so soon after us! I hope it wasn’t 
a countermand.” 

“ By Ged! I hope not.” 

“I’m not tired of our country quarters just yet: 
and won’t be till I’ve tried them a little longer. 
Rather icy these girls are, Stubbs ; but don’t repine, 
lad. Perhaps they’ll thaw by and by.” 

“1 hope so,” said Stubbs, his stolid face bright- 
ening up at the idea. “If it wasn’t for that young 
sop of a cousin ’twould be all right. I believe it 
would, by Ged!” 

“Pooh! pooh! Don’t make your mind uneasy 
about him. It appears to be only kittenly affection 
that’s between them. He’s just come home, after 
a three years’ absence from her apron-string ; and 
it’s natural she should like to play with him a bit. 
Only as a toy, Stubbs. She’ll soon tire of him, and 
want another. Then will be your turn, my killing 
cornet.”’ 

“ Do you think so, Captain ?”’ 

‘“‘Think so? Sure of it. Ha! if she were my 
game, I shouldn’t want an easier to play. Mine’s 
a different affair—very different. It will require 
all the skill of—of Captain Scarthe to win in that 
quarter. Ho! Who'sthere? Come in!” 

The interrogatory had been called forth by a 
knock heard outside. At the command to enter, the 
door was opened, showing a cuirassier standing 
upon the stoop, with his hand raised to his helmet. 

“Your business, sergeant?” demanded the 
captain. 

“A courier has arrived, escorted by three files of 
dragoniers.” 

“Whence?” 

“« From the king.” 

“ Show the courier in; and see that his escort are 
taken care of outside.” 

The sergeant disappeared to execute the order. 

“This should be the bearer of the duplicate 
despatch ?” said Scarthe conjecturally ; “ and, if it 
— a countermand, I hope it has been also 
ost.” 

“IT doubt it,”’ rejoined the cornet ; “the three 
files of dragoniers ought to have been s match for 
the dummies!” and, as Stubbs said this, he smiled 
conceitedly at the pretty speech he had perpetrated. 

The courier came in—a cavalier by his costume 
and bearing; but one of a type very different from 
the one rifled by the robber. He was a grizzled old 
veteran, armed from the toes to the teeth ; and his 
steel-grey eye, shining sagely through the bars of 


his helmet, betokened a character not likely to have 
“We might recover the | 


been duped by Gregory Garth “and his scarecrows. 
Had this individual been bearer of the original 
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despatch, instead of the copy, in all likelihood the 
repentant footpad would have committed no other 
crime on that memorable night, and would have 
been saved the sin of breaking the promise he had 
made to his master. 

‘A courier from the king ?” said Scarthe, bowing 
courteously as the cavalier came forward. 

“A despatch from his Majesty,” returned the 
messenger, with an official salute, at the same time 
holding out the document. “It is the copy of one 
sent three days ago, and lost upon the road. 
Captain Scarthe, I believe, is already acquainted 
with the circumstance.” 

A slight twinkling in the steel-grey eye of the 
speaker, while making the concluding remark, told 
that he had heard of the adventure, and was not 
insensible to its ludicrous nature. 

“ Oh, yes!” assented Scarthe. “1 hope your 
unfortunate predecessor has not come to grief 
through his misadventure.” 

“ Dismissed the service,’ was the formal re- 
joinder. 

“Ah! I am sorry for that. The fright he had 
appeared punishment enough; to say nothing of 
the loss of his horse, purse, watch, and love locket. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

The hearty laugh in which the captain indulged, 
chorused by Stubbs, and sanctioned by a grim 
smile on the part of grey-eye, told that the sym- 
pathy of the latter for the disgraced courtier was 
not very profound. 

“ Cornet Stubbs,” said Scarthe, turning to his 
subaltern, and waving his hand towards the mes- 


senger, “see that this gentleman does not die of 


hunger and thirst. Excuse me, sir, while I 
peruse the king’s despatch. Perhaps it requires 
an answer.” 

The cornet and courier passed out of the room ; 
while Scarthe, stepping into the embayment of the 
window, broke open the royal seal, and read :— 


‘““ His Majestie the King to Captain Scarthe, 
commanding y° cuirassiers in the County of Bucks. 

‘< In addition to y* orders already given, Captain 
Scarthe is hereby commanded to raise by recruit in 
y* county of Bucks as many men as may be disposed 
to take service in his Majestie’s regiment of cuiras- 
siers ; and he is by these same presents empowered 
with y° king's authority to offer to each and every 
recruit a bounty as prescribed in y’ accompanying 
schedule. 

‘© Furthermore, it having come to y° ear of his 
Majestie, that divers disloyal citizens of said shire 
of Bucks have of late shown symptoms of disaffection 
to his Majestie’s government, in the holding of secret 


meetings, and divers other and like unlawful acts, | 


and by speeches containing rebellious doctrines 


against his Majestie’s Government and person, as | 


likewise against the well-being of y’ state and y 
church; therefore, his Majestie do command his loyal 
and trusted servant, y* Captain Scarthe aforesaid, 


to search, discover, and take cognizance of all such | 


dissensious persons ; and if he find good and sub- 


stantial proof of their disloyalty, then is he hereby | 


enjoined and commanded to communicate 3° same to 





y° Secretary of his Majestie’s Oouncil of State, in 

order that such rebellious subjects be brought to trial 

before y* Star Chamber, or y* High Commission 

Court, or such other court or courts as may conform 

to the nature of their offence and punishment. 

‘* Given at our palace of Whitehall, this year of 
our Lord and year of his Majestie’s reign. 
(Signed) CAROLUS REX. 


‘* Pish!” exclaimed Scarthe, as he concluded 
reading the despatch. That’s a pretty duty to put 
me on! Makinga spy ofme! The king forgets 
that I am a gentleman ! 

‘I shall obey the first command readily enough. 
My troop wants recruiting ; and I suppose, along 
with the increased numbers, I may getthat coloneley 
I ought to have had long ago. As to my eaves- 
dropping about taverns, and listening for every 
silly speech that Jack makes to Jem, and Jem 
repeats to Colin, with the usual embellishments of 
the rural fancy, 1’ll do nothing of the sort ;—unless,” 
added he, with a significant smile, ‘‘ unless the 
queen commands me. To gratify her sweet Grace, 
1’il turn pot-boy, and wait upon the gossips of 
the tap. Ho! what’s this?—more writing P—a 
postscript! Perhaps, as in the letters of ladies, 
the most important part of the epistle ? 


“** His Majestie hath been further informed, since 
writing this despatch, that one of his Majestie’s sub- 
jects—by name Holtspur—and bearing the Christian 


great zeal in promoting the subversive doctrines afore- 
mentioned ; and it ts believed that the said Holtspur 
is an active instrument and coadjutor. among the 
enemies of his Majestie’s government. Therefore 
Captain Scarthe is directed and enjoined to watch 


anything do appear in his conduct that may. be 
deemed sufficient for a charge before y° Star Cham- 
ber, then is Captain Scarthe directed to proceed 
against and arrest the said individual. His 
Majestie in y° matter in question will trust to the 
discretion of Captain Scarthe to do nothing on slight 
grounds,—lest the arrest of a gentleman subject of his 
Majesty, who might afterwards be proven innocent, 
bring scandal on y* name and government of his 
Majestie. C. &.’ 


“Spy!” exclaimed Scarthe, starting to his feet, 
as he finished reading the postscript, “Spy, you 
say? JI thank you for the office. Fear me not, 
kind king! I'll play the part to perfection ! 

“Did I not say so?” he continued, striding to 
and fro across the floor, and waving the paper 





triumphantly over his head. “The women are 
wise. They keep their best bit for the last. 
| Henceforth of a letter give me the postscript ! 
“So, Master Henry Holtspur! I thought there 
| was something not sound about you—ever since 
_you drank that toast to taunt me. Aha! If] 
don’t have you on the hip—as Will Shakspeare 
says—then I’m not Dick Scarthe, captain of the 
king’s cuirassiers ! 

“Stay! I must go gently about this business— 
gently and cautiously. The king counsels it so. 
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name of Henry, hath more than any other been of 


the goinys and comings of y° said Holtspur, and if 
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No fear for my rashness. I know when to be 
stormy, and when to be tranquil. Proofs are re- 
eave. That won’t be difficult, I ween—where a 
red rebel stands before the bar. I'll find proofs. 
Never fear, your Majesty. I'll find or frame 
them—proofs that will satisfy that scrupulous 
tribunal—the Star Chamber! ha! ha! ha!” 

And, as he gave utterance to the satirical laugh, 
he strode rapidly out of the room—as if starting 
off in search of those proofs he so confidently ex- 
pected to obtain. 





ee ee 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


As Holtspur gallopped away from the gate of 
Bulstrode Park, the head of his horse was home- 
ward—so far only as the embouchure of the forest 
path that opened towards Stone Dean. On reach- 
ing this ire he drew bridle and halted; and, 
instead of entering upon the by-way, remained out 
in the middle of the high road as if undecided as 
to his course of action. 

He glanced towards the sky—a narrow strip of 
which alone was visible between the trees, on both 
sides half-overhanging the road. 

The deep purple of twilight was already spread 
over the spray of the forest; and, through a Greek 
opening eastward, he could perceive the horned 
moon cutting sharply above the horizon. 

‘‘Scarce worth while to ride home now,” he 
muttered. ‘* How swiftly the last hour has sped— 
ah! how sweetly!” He drew forth his watch and 
looked at the dial. “ In another hour the men will 
be all there. By riding slowly I shall just be in 
time. On, Hubert! you shall have your supper in 
a stall of the Saracen’s Head.” 

The steed moved forward as if he understood the 
direction—at first in a walk, and then quickening 
his pace to a trot, after he had ascended the slight 
aeclivity ending upon the table plain of Jarret’s 
Heath. 

Before starting upon the trot, his rider had 
checked him to a momentary halt. It was at a 
point where, through a break between the tall 
chestnuts, a view of the mansion could be obtained. 

Several of the windows were alight; but the eye 
of the cavalier dwelt only on one : where, under the 
arcade of the curtains and against the luminous 
background of a burning lamp, a female form was 
distinguishable. Only her figure could be told at 
that far distance; but this, tall, graceful, and 
majestic, proclaimed it to be that of Marion Wade. 

After a prolonged gaze, and a sigh at being so 
separated, Holtspur once more gave Hubert the 
rein, and trotted onward. 

Theruined hut was soon reached, conspicuous under 
the silvery moonlight, as he had last viewed it : but 
no longer the rendezvous of Gregory Garth and 
his fierce footpads. The dummies had disappeared 
—even to the sticks that had served to support 
them—and nought remained to indicate, that in 
that silent place the traveller had ever listened to 
the unpleasant summons :—“ Stand and deliver !”’ 

Holtspur could not pass the spot without 





smiling; and more, for, as the ludicrous incident |, 


came more clearly before his mind, he drew up his 
horse, and, leaning back on his saddle, gave way to 
unrestrained laughter. 

Hubert neighed on hearing his master laugh. 
Perhaps Hubert was laughing too; but in another 
instant both became silent, and from precaution. 

More than one neigh had responded to that of 
Holtspur’s steed; which the cavalier knew were not 
echoes, but must have proceeded from horses ap- 
proaching the spot. 

Suddenly checking his laughter, and giving his 
own fsteed the signal to be silent, he remained 
listening. 

The neighing of the strange horses had been 
heard at a great distance: as if some cavalcade 
was climbing the steep of the Red-hill. Soon there 
were other sounds to confirm this surmise: the 
clanking of sabres against iron stirrups, and the 
hoof-strokes of the horses themselves. 

“A troop coming up the road!” muttered 
Holtspur. “Some of Scarthe’s following, J sup- 
pose. From an errand to Uxbridge? Come, 
Hubert! They must not see us.”’ 

A touch of the spur, with a slight pull upon the 
bridle rein, guided the well-trained steed behind 
the hovel ; where, under the shadow of some leafy 
boughs, he was once more brought to a stand. 

The approaching hoof-strokes sounded more dis- 
tinctly, as also the clank of scabbards, the tinkling 
of spurs, rowels, and curb-chains. 

The voices of men were also mingled with these 
sounds; and both they and their horses, after soon 
emerging from the shadows of the thicket, entered 
upon the opening by the hut. 

There were seven of them—the odd one in ad.- 
vance of the others, who rode two and two behind 
hin. 

A glance at their habiliments proclaimed them to 
be men of military character—an officer accom- 
panied by an escort. 

As they entered the opening in front of the 
hovel, the leader halted, commanding the others to 
follow his example. 

The movement was sudden—apparently im- 
provised on the part of the officer—and unexpected 
by his following. It was evidently the appearance 
of the ruin that had caused it to be made. 

“Sergeant!” said the leader of the little troop, 
addressing himself to one of the men who rode 
nearest to him, “this must be the place where the 
king’s courier was stopped? There’s the ruined 
hovel he spoke about: and this I take to be 
Jarret’s Heath. What say you, sergeant ?”’ 

“The very place, major,” replied the sergeant, “ it 
can’t be no other, since we’ve come four mile from 
Uxbridge, and must now be close to the park of 
Bulstrode. This be Jarret’s Heath for sure.”’ 

“What a pity those rascals don’t show them- 
selves to night! Id give something to carry them 
back with us, bound hand and foot. It would be 
some satisfaction to poor Cunliffe, whom they 
stripped so clean; leaving him nothing but his 


| shirt and—Ha! ha! ha! I should like to have seen 
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that noted court dandy, as he must have appeared 
Ha! ha! ha! 

“‘T fancy I heard the neighing of a horse in this 
direction,” continuod the leader of the little troop. 
“Tf the fellows who plundered poor Cunliffe hadn’t 
been footpads, we might have hoped to encounter 
them—”’ 

“You forget, major,’ rejoined the sergeant, 
“that Master Cunliffe’s horse was taken from him. 
It may be that the captain of the robbers is no 
longer a footpad, but mounted like ourselves.” 

“ No—no. 

“The neighing we heard, was only that of some 
farmer’s hack running loose in the pasture!’’ 
affirmed the officer. ‘“ Forward! we've already 
lost too much time ; but, if this be Jarrett’s Heath, 
we are near the end of our errand. Forward!” 

Saying this the leader of the band dug the 
spurs into the side of his steed, and, close followed 
by the treble file of troopers, dashed forward along 
the road—the clinking of their accoutrements, and 
the hoofs of their horses, making a noise that hin- 
dered them from hearing the scornful, half invo- 
luntary laugh of the cavalier, that otherwise might 
have been audible in the stillness of the night. 

“ Another king’s courier for Scarthe !’? muttered 
Holtspur, as he headed his horse once more to the 
road. “The duplicate of that precious despatch ! 
Ha! ha! His Majesty seems determined that 
this time it shall reach its destination. An escort 
of six troopers! Notwithstanding all that and 
the bravado of their leader, if I had only 
coughed loud enough for them to hear me, I believe 
they’d have scampered up the road even faster than 
they’re now going. These conceited satellites of 
royalty—“ cavaliers,”’ as they affectedly call them- 
selves—are the veriest poltroons; brave only in 
words. Oh! that the hour were come when English- 
men may be prevailed upon to demand their rights 
at the point of the sword—the only mode by which 
they will ever obtain them. Then may I hope to 
see such swaggerers scattered like chaff, and fleeing 
before the soldiers of liberty! God grant the time 
may be near! Hubert, let us on, and hasten it!” 

Hubert, ever willing, obeyed the slight signal 
vouchsafed to him; and, spreading his limbs to 
the road, rapidly bore his master to the summit 
of Red Hill, then down its sloping declivity, and 
on through the fertile, far-stretching meadows of 
the Colne. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


The Saracen’s Head stood an exact half-mile 
from the Colne river and theend of Uxbridge. To 
reach it from the town it was necessary to cross 
over the quaint old bridge, from which the latter 
has derived its name. 

It was a road-side inn, old as the bridge itself— 





perbaps ancient as the Crusades, from which its 
cognomen had come. It was the inn at which | 
Scarthe and his cuirassiers had made their night | 
halt, when proceeding to Bulstrode Park—the same | 
as was afterwards known, and is to the present | 





ee 


day, as the Queen’s Head. Its ciange of sign- 
board was not the act of the honest Saxon Boni- 
face, who held it at the time of our story ; but of 
a plush-clad proprietor who succeeded him in the 
servile days of the Restoration. 

During Master Jervis’s occupancy it might have 
borne a title equally as appropriate, and perhaps 
more significant than either—the King’s Head: 
for at that time, under its roof, this phrase was fre- 
quently whispered—sometimes loudly pronounced 
—with a peculiar significance—one very different 
from the idea usually attached to it. It may be, 
that words spoken and thoughts exchanged within 
the walls of the old hostelry led to a king’s losing 
his head; or, at all events, precipitated that just 
and proper event. 

On the same night that Henry Holtspur was 
riding down Red Hill, with the Saracen’s Head as 
the declared goal of his journey—and about the 
same hour—a number of pedestrians, not all going 
together, but in scattered groups of two, three, 
and four, might have been seen crossing the Colne 
out of Uxbridge ; and, after clearing the causeway 
of the bridge, continuing on up the road, in the 
direction of the inn. 

On reaching it—one group after the other— 
they were seen to center, after a preliminary chal- 
lenge or greeting to its host, who stood by the door 
as they went in. 

This reception continued, until at least fifty men 
had disappeared within the ivy-grown portico of 
the Saracen’s Head. 

They were all men—nothing in woman’s shape, 
or apparel, appearing among them. 

They were men in the humbler walks of life, 
though not the very humblest. Their dress be- 
tokened them to be artisans; and of different 
callings,—as proclaimed by their various costumes. 
In those days the costume told the trade. 

Nor did they appear to be dressed for any par- 
ticular occasion. The butcher was in his tall 
leathern boots, redolent of suet; the miller, in 
white cap, hoary with the “stoor” of the mill; 
the blacksmith, with wide hose hidden under an 
apron of singed sheepskin; and the tailor’s jour, 
with his bowed legs encased in a covering of taded 
velveteen. 

In some of the groups there were individuals of 
a more pretentious .appearance; men who wore 
beaver hats and doublets of superior quality, with 
sound russet boots, white linen cuffs and collars. 
Still was there about their garments a certain 
commonness of cut, that proclaimed the wearers 
to be of the class of small shopkeepers—in modern 
days designated tradesmen. 

On any evening '— especially if the weather 
chanced to be fine—a few such individuals might 
have been seen seeking the hospitality of the 
Saracen’s Head: for its tap was one of the most 
popular, and attracted customers even from Ux- 
bridge. On the night in question, however, the 
great number of them, as well as the lateness of 
the hour at which they were seeking the noted 
rendezvous, told of some purpose more important 
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than merely to partake of Master Jarvis’s famous 
brewage 


There was an air of business about the men as 
they marched along the road; and in their mut- 
tered conversation could be distinguished a tone 
of earnestness that betokened some serious design. 
They did not loiter, like men strolling out for an 
evening’s pastime; but walked briskly forward as 
bent upon an errand, or keeping some preconcerted 
appointment. 

As already stated, the landlord of the inn re- 
ceived the different groups successively and in 
silence. There was something mysterious in this 
wordless welcome, so unusual at the Saracen’s 
Head ; the more so that on the broad open coun- 
tenance of its owner there was no trace of churl- 
ishness. Equally mysterious might have appeared 
a circumstance observed as the guests entered 
the door—each raising his right hand within a few 
inches of Master Jarvis’s nose, with the thumb 
bent inward, holding the hand a second or two in 
that position, and then withdrawing it! 

The mystery could only be explained by pre- 
suming that this was a si ; and the slight 
assenting nod, with which it was answered, was 
@ permission to enter within the house. 

It might have been observed, moreover: that the 
guests so signalling, instead of going towards the 
common or tap-room of the inn, proceeded through 
a long corridor, leading to the interior of the 
establishment—where a large and much better 
appointed apartment had been arranged to receive 
them. 

Others who entered the house, without giving 
the thumb signal, greeted the landlord in a different 
way, and proceeded towards the tap room—as was 
their wont and without invitation. 

For more than an hour these groups of men con- 
tinued to arrive up the road from Uxbridge. At 
the same time other men—though not in such num- 
bers—might have been seen coming down the road 
from the direction of Red Hill and Denham ; and 
also by by-paths, from the villages of Harefield and 
Iver. 

Some difference might have been noticed between 
these and the men who came from Uxbridge—the 
former by their style of dress and general ap- 
pearance being evidently denizens of the country— 
graziers or farmers, and not a few of them having 
the substantial look of independence that bespoke 
the freeholder. 

All, however, were evidently moving towards the 
inn with a like motive—as all of them upon en- 
tering were seen to offer to its owner that silent 
masonic salute, which admitted them into the secret 
interior of the establishment. 

Of those who came in from the country, not a 
few were on horseback—as if arriving from a dis- 
tance ; and the ample stables were soon almost as 
well filled, and perhaps more profitably, than when 


but still more the steed he bestrode, and the style 
of his equitation—proclaimed him to be different 
from all the others. Even under the deceptive light 
of the moon there was no mistaking him for a com- 
mon man. His free, yet graceful bearing, declared 
the cavalier. 

To the landlord, and a few others just entering 
the inn, he was individually known. These, as he 
rode up to the door, could be heard whispering to 








one another that phrase that had lately become of } 


almost cabalistic import—the Black Horseman ! 

He dismounted; and without swagger entered 
with the rest—simply nodding to them as he passed 
onward. 

It was not necessary for him to hold up his hand 
before the eyes of the stalwart doorkeeper. This 
precaution, against the admission of traitorous 
spies, was not required in the case of Henry 
Holtspur. The owner of the hostelry knew the 
master of the ceremonies about to be performed 
under its roof, and the latter, passing him with a 
significant smile, kept on unattended along the 
dimly-lit corridors—as one who had trodden that 
track before. 

With like familiarity, he opened the door of the 
private apartment, now filled with men, whose 
manifold voices mingling in earnest conversation 
could be heard even to the entrance outside. 

Suddenly the sounds became hushed, but only 
for an instant; and then arose something more than 
a murmur of applause—amidst which could be 
heard, in many an enthusiastic repetition, the name 
of him who had entered, and the soubriquet by 
which to many of them he was better known. 

Though the massive door of oak closing behind 
him caused a cessation of the sounds to those 
listening outside, the conversation was not dis- 
continued. Only was it conducted into its true 
channel—the master mind of that motley assem- 
blage guiding it in its course. 

It might have been termed treasonable—if this 
phrase can be applied to speech condemning the 
conduct of a truculent tyrant. Right freely were 
the acts of the king commented upon, his late 
edicts discussed ; until some of the speakers, be- 
coming inspired, partly by the intoxicating tap of 
the Saracen’s Head—which, at the cost of the 
cavalier, circulated without stint—and partly by 
the smart of some recent wrong, shook their 
clenched fists in the air, to render more emphatic 
their threats of vengeance. 

On that night, and in that conclave held in the 
hostelry of the Saracen’s Head, was foreshadowed 
a spectacle, not long after to be realized and wit- 
nessed by some there present—a king standing 
| upon a scaffold. 
| “Thank the Lord!’ muttered Holtspur to him- 
self, as he sprang into his saddle, and headed 
Hubert for the hills. “Thank the Lord for all his 
| mercies!” repeated he, using the phraseology of 





Searthe and his cuirassiers had honoured the inn | some of his Puritan co-conspirators late ringing in 


with their presence. 


Among the last who rode up was a horseman of | of these fellows. 


distinguished mien ; whose dress and equipments— 
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|his ears. “There can be no mistaking the temper 
After ten years of tyrannical 


| usurpation they’re aroused at last. The time is 
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come, not only for the dethronement of a king, 
but for establishing in dear old.England the only 
form of government that is not a mockery of the 
human mind—the only one upon which liberty 
may rely—the Republic.” 

After he had given utterance to this speech, a 
smile—half of regretful bitterness, half of con- 
tempt, not only for his fellow countrymen, but his 
fellow-men—cynically shadowed his countenance : 
for the sentiments so expressed naturally led him 
to reflect how few there were in his country who 
shared them with him. 

Holtspur lived in a time when the word republic 
was scarcely ever heard, or, when heard, only ill- 
understood, and scoffed at as a dream of the 
enthusiast. Not that he had himself any doubt as 
to its true signification. Perfectly did he compre- 
hend its import—awful, grand, including the whole 
theory of human happiness and man’s misery. 
Even in those times of tyrannical persecution, 
when Laud lorded it over the souls, and Strafford 
over the bodies of men, when even, still later, with 
impunity, the Waldense Protestant could be im- 
paled upon the spear of the Inquisition, there were 
men and minds who could not be coerced to deny 
the divine origin of democracy, and believe in the 
pseudo “ divine right” of kings. 

Not in those times alone, but in allages: for time 
cannot alter ¢ruth. A circle was a circle before 
God made man to trace its curvature; and after 
God made men he left them to govern themselves 
uncontrolled by a tyrant. 

That they have not done so does not prove an 
error in the intention. The circumference of the 
circle, imperfect by some interruption, does not 
argue the non-existence of the curve. No more in 
early ages—no more in medieval times—no more 
now, does the non-existence of the pure republic 
prove that it is not the proper form. It is the 
proper form,—the only one recognized by the laws 
of right and truth; and he who does not acknowledge 
it must be the owner either of a bad head or a 
bad heart. On either horn of the dilemma does 


he hang, who believes in the “Divine right of | 


kings.’ Is there such a man, or thng in 
human shape? I can’t think there is. Thinking 
so, 1 could not avoid imitating my hero in that 
scornful contempt that expressed itself on his coun- 
tenance, when reflecting how few there were who 
participated in his sentiments. 


Ah! had he lived in the present time he would | 
have witnessed strange proofs of their truth. He. 


would have recognized—as I do—in what others 
call the failure of republican institutions, their proud- 
est triumph. He would have seen thirty millions of 


human beings, comparatively with the rest of their | 


race, transformed into giants, by the influence of 
less than a century of republican training. He 
would have seen them divided into two parties— 
warring against each other like Titans of the olden 
time; and seeing this, he could have come to no 
other conclusion, than that, united, these thirty 
millions of republican people would have been a 
match for the whole monarchical world! 





Henry Holtspur did not need to dive into 
futurity for facts to substantiate his belief in a 
republican form of government. His conviction 
came from the past—from the sources of eternal 
truth. The sarcasm expressed upon bis features 
was caused by the contempt which a noble soul 
must naturally feel, for those things in human shape 
who parrot the praise of kings. 

The cloud lingered until he had turned into the 
forest road, and came in sight of the old elm— 
that elm whose umbrageous branches overshadowed 
—to him, the sweetest and most sacred spot upon 
earth. 

Once again he drew up under its canopy—once 
again gazed upon the white gauntlet—the gaze of 
a love that soon absorbed his every thought, even 
to the exclusion of that political passion—‘the 
republic. 








CHAPTER XLIX. 


The domicile of Dick Dancey could scarce with 
correctness be called a house. Even cottage would 
be too dignified a name for the wooden hovel in 
which the woodman and his family habitually found 
shelter from rain and wind. 

To the latter the house itself was but little 
exposed ; for, when a tempest raged, before striking 
on the frail structure, its fury was expended upon 
the giant beeches of Wapsey’s Wood that stretched 
their projecting arms over and around it. 

It was a cabin of rough logs, clayed between the 
chinks, and roofed with a thatch of rushes—such, 
excepting the roof, as might be seen at this day in 
the backwoods of America. 

A narrow doorway—barely wide enough to 
admit the big body of the woodman himself—two 
or three small windows, with diminutive panes of 
glass set in lead—an enclosure of limited dimen- 
sions, girt with a flimsy paling—designed for a gar- 
'den, but grown into a weed-bed; a stack of black 
'fagots—a shed that gave occasional shelter to a 
scraggy cob; a clay-bedaubed kennel containing a 
large tierce-looking mongrel—the cross between 
sheep-dog and deer-hound—these were the prin- 
cipal featuress in the external aspect of Dick 
Dancey’s domicile. 

The interior view was equally rude and equally 
simple. A kitchen with a clay floor and clay- 
plastered walls, against which stood upon shelves, 
or hung upon pees, a sparse collection of utensils. 
Some dingy old prints on common paper and in 
| cheap frames; a string of onions, another of rabbit 
skins, and close by the freshly-flayed hide of a 
fallow deer. Traps, gins, nets, and other imple- 
ments for taking both game and fish, were visible 
in a corner by themselves ; and in another corner 
lay a large wood axe, the proper implement of the 
owner’s calling. On the floor stood a beechwood 
table, with half-a-dozen rush-bottomed chairs, and 
some culinary utensils of red earthenware, while 
in the cavity, representing a fire-place, two large 
stones did duty for andirons. 

The kitchen was everything—the two rooms, the 
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only others in the house, were both bedchambers, 
pen § both of very limited divisions. Each contained 
only a single bed ; but one of the rooms was fur- 
nished a little better than its fellow:—that is, the 
bed had sheets and a coverlid ; while the other was 
only a shakedown of straw or rushes, with some 

of coarse ms, and a couple of deerskins 
for bedclothes. 

In the first chamber, also, there was a chair or 
two, a small table placed against the wall, and over 
it wd grove of broken mirror, attached to the plas- 
tered surface, by a couple of rusty nails bent over 
the edges of the glass. A cotton pincushion, two 
or three common combs for holding up the hair, a 
small brush of bristles, a pair of white linen cuffs 
that showed signs of having been worn since wash- 
ing, and some minor articles of female apparel, all 
lying upon the table, told the occupant of the 
chamber to be a woman. 

It was the sleeping-room of Bet Dancey, the 
daughter of the deer-stalker, and the only member 
of his family. The other apartment was the 
dormitory of Dick himself. 

The bed-rooms, however, were of inferior im- 
ortance: as both Dick and his daughter lived 
abitually in the kitchen. They were both to be 

found there on the third day after the féte, at 

which the beautiful Betsey had cut such a con- 

spicuous figure. Dick was seated at the table. A 

mug of beer, the fragments of a loaf of bread, and 

—_ ribs of roast venison, were the objects before 
im. 

It was his breakfast; though the sun shining 
down through the tops of the beaches betokened it 
nearer dinner-time ; and Bet had breakfasted some 
hours earlier. But Dick had returned home late 
the night before—fatigued after a long journey— 
and in consequence had snored upon his shake- 
down of straw, until the bells of Bulstrode were 
tolling eleven. : 

From the conversation carried on between him 
and his daughter, it was evident that, up to that 
hour, not many words had passed between them 
since his return. 

“ Ha theer be’d any un here, gal ?” 

“Yes ; one of the soldiers from the park has been 
here twice.” 

“One o’ the sogers !” muttered Dick in a tone 
that betrayed unpleasantness. “Dang it, that’s 
queery! Did he tell thee his errand ?” 

“ Only that he wanted to see you.’ 

“Wanted to see me! Art sure o’ that, gal.”’ 

“ He said so, father.” 

“ Thour’t sure he didn’t come to see thee ?”’ 

And the woodman as he asked the question 

gazed scrutinizingly upon the countenance of his 
daughter. 
_ “Qh, no, father!” replied Betsey without flinch- 
ing from his gaze. “ What could he want with 
me? He said he had a message for yourself; and 
that the captain wished to speak with you on some 
business.”’ 

“‘ Business wi’ his captain ! 
nothin o’ what be’ed it about ?” 


Hech! 


| to himself. 





Did he say | 
| of the Wapsey’s Wood beeches. 


“ No.” 

“ Nor made no inquiries o’ any kind.” 

“He only asked me if I knew Mister Henry 
Holtspur, and where he lived.” 

“ What didst thee tell him?”’ 

“T said that you knew him, and that he lived 
at the old house at Stone Dean.” 

The beautiful Bet did not think it necessary to 
inform her father that the cuirassier had said a 
good deal more: since it was in the shape of gallant 
speeches, and related only to herself. 

“ Makin’ inquiries *bout him !” muttered Dancey 
“T shudn’t wonder if theer be some- 
thin’ afoot. Muster Holtspur must be told o’t, an’ 
at once. I'll go over theer soon’s I’ve ate my break- 
fast. Wull’s been here too,” he continued, once 
more addressing himself to his daughter, though 
not interrogatively. “1 see’d him last night when I 
got to Muster Holtspur’s. He told me he’d been.” 

“Yes—he has been twice. The last time he 
came was when the other was here. ‘ They had 
some angry words.” 

“ Angry words, eh! What beed they about, gal ?” 

“1 am sure I can’t tell, father. You know Will 
always gets out of temper when any one speaks to 
me. Indeed, I can’t bear it, and won’t any 
longer. He taunted me that day, and said a many 
things he’d no right to.” 

“TI tell, thee, Bet, Wull Walford have a right to 
talk to thee as he pleases. He is thy friend, an’ 
means it only for thy good. Thou beest too short 
wi’ the lad; an’ say’st things—for I’ve heard thee 
myself—that would aggravate the best friend thee 
hast in the world. ‘Thou wilt do well to change 
thy tone; or Wull Walford may get tired o’ thy 
tricks, an’ go speerin’ som’ere else for a wife.” 

“T wish he would!’’ was the-reply that stood 
ready on the tip of Bet’s tongue; but which, from 
a wholesome dread of the paternal temper—more 
than once terribly exhibited on this subject—was 
left unspoken. 

“1 tell thee, gal, I’ve seed Wull Walford last 
night. I’ve talked wi’ him a goodish bit; an’ I 
reckon as how he’ll ha’ somethin’ to say to thee afore 
long.” 

The dark cloud that passed over the coun- 
tenance of the girl told that she comprehended the 
nature of the conversation thus conjecturally 
foreshadowed. 

“ Now, Bet,” added the woodman, having laid 
bare the roasted ribs, and emptied the beer-mug, 
“bring me my old hat, an’ the long hazel staff. I 
be a gooin’ over to the Dean; an’ as that poor 
beest be well-nigh done up, I maun walk. Maybe 
Muster Holtspur moat coom here, while I be gone 
theer. I know he wants to see me early, an’ | ha’ 
overslep myself. He sayed he might coom. If he 
do, tell ’im I'll be back in a giff, if I doant find ’im 
over theer, or meet ’im on the way.” 

And with this injunction the gigantic deer- 
stealer squeezed himself through the narrow door- 
way of his hovel; and, turning in the direction of 
Stone Dean, strode off under the shadowy boughs 
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CHAPTER L. 


He was scarce out of sight before Bet, stepping 
back from the door, glided into her little shat, 
and, seizing the brush of bristles, began drawing it 
through the long tresses of her hair. 

In that piece of broken glass, with a dise not 
bigger than a dinner-plate, was reflected a face 
with which the most critical connoisseur of female 
beauty could scarce have found fault. 

The features were of the true gipsy type—the 
aquiline nose, the wild hawk-like eye, the skin of 
golden brown, and the crow-black hair,overshadow- 
ing all. There was a form, too, beneath, which, 
though muscular almost as a man’s, and with limbs 
large and vigorous, was, nevertheless, of tempting 
tournure. It was no wonder that Marion Wade 
had deemed it worthy the admiration of Henry 
Holtspur—no wonder that Henry Holtspur had 
regarded Will Walford unworthy of possessing it. 

“‘He coming here! And to find me in this drabby 
dress, with my hair hanging like the tail of father’s 
old horse. J should sink through the floor for 
very shame! 

“I trust I shall be in time to titivate myself. 
Bother my hair !—it’s a yard too long, and a mile 
too thick. It takes as much trouble to plait as 
would weave a hank of homespun. 

“Tt’ll donow. Stick where I stick you, ye ugly 
comb! Will’s gift. Little do I prize it, troth! 

“ Now for my Sunday gown—my cufis and ruffs. 
They’re not quite so grand as those of Mistress 
Marion Wade; but I flatter myself they’re not 
amiss. If I were only allowed to wear gloves— 
pretty gauntlets, like those I’ve seen on her hands, 
small and white as the drifted snow! Ah! there 
I am far behind her; my poor hands are red 
and big. They’ve had to work and weave; while 
her’s, I dare say, never touched a distaff. Oh! that 


I could wear gloves to cover these ugly fingers of 


mine. But no—I daren’t. The village girls would 
laugh at me, and call me a 1 won’t say the 
word. Never mind for the gloves. Should he 
come, I’ll keep my hands under the skirt of my 
apron, so that he shant’t see a finger!’ 

Thus soliloquised Bet Dancey in front of that bit 
of broken looking-glass. 

It was not Will Walford who had summoned up 
that soliloquy ; nor yet the cuirassier who had called 
twice. For neither of these was the dark-haired 
damsel arraying herself in her flaunting finery. 
The lure was being set for higher game—for Henry 
Holtspur. 

“JT hope father mayn’t meet him on the way. 
He'll be sure to turn him back again if he do; 
for father likes better to go to Stone Dean than 
for him to come here. I can’t guess his reason 
for it. Maybe the beer at Stone Dean is better 











short in the teeth. Will’s no judge of combs, 
or he’d a bought me a better. After all,’’ con- 
cluded she, bending down before the bit of glass, 
and taking a final survey of her truly beautiful 
face, “I think I'll do. Perhaps I’m not so pretty 
as Mistress Marion Wade; but I’m sure I’m as 
good-looking as Dorothy Dayrell. The dog again! 
It must be somebody. I hope ’tis . 

Leaving the name unpronounced, the girl glided 
back into the kitchen ; and, crossing it with quick 
step, stood once more in the doorway, 

As yet there was no one in sight. The dog was 
barking at something that had reached him either 
by scent or sound. But the girl knew that the 
animal rarely or never erred in this wise; and that 
something—cither man or beast—was approaching 
the hut. 

She was not kept long in suspense as to who 
was the coming visitor; though the hope to which 
she had given thought had well-nigh died out 
before that visitor came within view. The dog was 
making his demonstration towards the south. 
The path to Stone Dean led northward from the 
cottage. Henry Holtspur, if coming from home, 
should be seen in the latter direction. 

The girl knew of another visitor who might be 





expected by the southern pe and at any hour. 


In that direction dwelt \ 
be he ? 

A shadow of disappointment swept over her 
face, accompanyirg this conjecture. It seemed to 
say, bow little welcome just then Will Walford 
would be. 

Sach must have been its signification: for at sight 
of this individual the moment after, advancing 
along the path, the shadow sensibly deepened. 

“ How very provoking!’ muttered the girl. “ At 
such a time too—just as 1 had hopes of seeing 
him.” The “him” was not meant for Walford. 
“Tf he should come too—even though his errand be 
to father—alas! only to him—I shouldn’t wonder 
if Will was to make some trouble, He’s been 
jealous ever since he saw me give Master Holtspur 
the flowers—worse about him than any one. Will’s 
right there; though the other’s not to blame—no, 
no, only myself. 1 wish he were a little in fault. 
Then 1 shouldn’t mind Will’s jealousy; nor he, 
I’m sure. Oh! if he loved me, 1 shouldn’t care 
for aught in the wide world!” 

As she said this, she stepped back into the door- 
way; and, standing upon the stoup, awaited her 
unwelcome visitor with an air of defiant indifference. 


ill Walford. It might 





CHAPTER LI. 


“ Mornin’, Bet!” saluted her suitor in a curt, 
sulky fashion, to which “ Bet ’’ made a correspond- 
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than ours. Luckily there’s two paths, and father | ing response, “Thou beest stannin’ in the door as 
always takes the short cut—by which he never | if thou wast lookin’ forsome’un? I doant suppose 
comes. . it are for me anyhow.” ’ 

“Ha! the dog barks! "Tis some one! Mercy! “No, indeed,” answered the girl, taking but 
on me! if’t be him I’m not half ready to slight pains to conceal her chagrin at his inoppor- 
receive him. Stay in, you nasty comb! It’s too tune arrival. “J neither expected you, nor do I — 
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thank you for coming. I told youso,when you, “ Why to ha’e thee for my wife.” 
were here last ; and now [I tell you again.” | “Tndeed!”’ exclaimed the girl, with a scornful 

“Wal, you consated thing!” retorted the lout, | laugh. “Ha! ha! ha! That’s what you had to 
with a pretence at being indifferent ; “ how do thee | tell me, is it? And now, Will Walford, hear me 
know I be come to see thee? I may have business | in return. You’ve told me a hundred times that 
wi’ Mast’ Dancey, mayent I?” | you loved me, and you’ve now promised that it will 
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“Tf you have, he’s not at home.” 

“ Where be he gone ?” 

“Over to Stone Dean. 
minute ago. He went by the short cut across the 
woods. If you keep on you'll easily overtake him.” 

“ Bah!” ejaculated the woodman, “I beant in 
such ahurry. My bizness wi’ your father ’ll keep 
till he coom back; but I’se got somethin’ to say to 
thyself, girl, as woant keep much longer. Thee 
be done up wonderful fine this mornin’! Be theer 
another féte to come off? ’Tant day o’ a fair, be 
it ?” 

“My doing up, as you call it, has nothing to do 
with either féte or fair. I’m dressed no different 
from other days, I’m sure. I’ve only put on my 
new skirt and bodice, because—because ——-.” 


Notwithstanding her readiness, the girl appeared | 


a little perplexed to find an excuse for having on her 
holiday attire. 

“ Because,” interrupted the woodman, noticing 
her confusion, “ because thee wast lookin’ out for 
some ‘un. That’s the because. Bet Dancey!” 
continued he, his increased jealousy stimulating 
him to bolder speech ; “doant try to deceive me. 
I arn’t such a blind fool as you think Ibe. You’ve 
put on your finery to receive some’un as you ha’ been 
expectin’. That swaggerin’ soger,I ’spose? May 
be the fine gentleman o’ Stone Dean hisself ; or I 
wouldna’ wonder if ’t mout be that ere Indien 
dummy o’ his. You beeant partickler, Bet Dancey ; 
not you. All’s fish as cooms to thy net—all’s one.” 

“Will Walford!” cried the girl, turning red 
under his taunts, “ I shall not listen to such talk— 
eyther from you or anyone. If you've nothing else 
to say to me, you may pass on.” 

“But 1 hav’ somethin’ else to say to thee!” 
rejoined he, in a more composed tone, as if her last 
speech had inspired him with some slight hope; 
“and I mean to say ’t now, Bet.” 

“Say it, then, and have done with it,” rejoined 
the girl, as if desirous of hurrying the interview to 
anend, “ What be it ?” 

“Tt ‘be this, then,” replied the woodman, 
moving a little nearer to her, and speaking in a 
more serious tone then he had yet assumed; “ Bet 
Dancey, I needn’t be tellin’ thee how I be in love 
wi’ thee. Thou know’st it well enow.” 

“You've told it me a hundred times. I don’t 
want to hear it again.” 

“ But thou shalt. An’ this time, I tell thee, will 
be the last.” 

“T’m glad to hear it.” 

“What I be goin’ to say,” continued the suitor, 
without heeding her repeated interruptions, “be 
this, Bet Dancey. 


me his full consent.” 
“To what, pray ?”’ 


He’s only left here a, 





, | 
I see’d thy father last night; 
an’ he an’ me talked it over atween us. He’s gi’ed | 


be the last time. I’ve said to you a hundred times 
it was no use, and I promise you that this will be 
my last saying it. Once for all then, I declare to 
you, that 1 shall never be your wife—never! never !” 

The last words were pronounced with a stern 
emphasis, calculated to carry conviction. For some 
seconds the rustic suitor shrank under them, as if 
they had annihiisted the last remnant of his hopes. 

Only for an instant did he preserve his cowering 
attitude. His was not a nature to be stung 
without showing a recoil; and the recoil came. 

“Then dang it!’’ cried he, raising his long 
axe, and winding the helve around his head in a 
threatening manner, “If thee doant be my wife, 
Bet Dancey, thou shall never be the wife o’ any 
other. I sweer to thee, I'll kill the man thee 
marriest, an’ thyself along wi’ him, if I ever live to 
see the day that makes two o’ ye one!” 

“ Away, wretch!” cried the girl, half territicd, half 
indignant, “ I don’t want to listen to your threats. 
Away, away !” 

And, saying this, she retreated inside the hut—as 
she did so slamming the door in his face. 

“ Dang thee, thou deceitful slut!” apostrophised 
the discarded suitor; “ I'll keep my threet, if 1 ha’ 
to swing for it!”’ 

And as he gave utterance to this fell intention, 
he flung the axe over his shoulder, sprang across 
the broken paling, and strode off among the trees, 
—once more muttering as he went: “ Ill keep my 
threet, if I ha’ to swing for it!” 





CHAPTER LII. 


For some minutes the door of the cottage 
remained closed. It was also barred inside: for 
the girl had been a good deal frightened, and feared 
the fellow’s return. The wild look that came from 
under his white eyebrows would have caused fear 
within the bosom of any woman, and it had even 
terrified the bold heart of Bet Dancey. 

On barring the door, she glided up to one of 
the windows and watched. She saw him take his 
departure from the place. 

“ He is gone, and I am glad of it for ¢wo reasons,” 
soliloquized she. “What a wicked wretch! I 
always thought so. And yet my father wants me 
to marry that man! Never—never! [I shall tell 
father what he has said. Maybe that may change 
him. 

“Heigho! I fear he is not coming to-day ; and 
when shall I see him again? There’s to be another 
féte at Michaelmas ; but that’s a long time ; and its 
such a chance meeting him on the road—where 
one mayn’t speak to him, perhaps. Oh! if I could 
think of some errand to Stone Dean! I wish 
father would send me oftener. Ah me! what’s the 
use? He’s too grand to think of a poor peasant 

















girl, Marry me he could not—perhaps would not. | 


—I don’t want that, if he’d only Jove me!” 

The lurcher, that had kept silent during the 
stormy interview between Bet and her rustic ad- 
mirer; now broke out in a fresh bravura of baying. 

“Ts it Will returning ?” 
back to the window and looking out. “ No, it 
can’t be him: the dog looks the other way. It’s 


either father coming back, or—— ‘Tis he! ’tis | 


he!” 

What am I todo? I must open the door. If 
he sees it shut, he may not think of coming in. 
I wish him to come in!” 

As she said this, she glided up to the doorway, 


and pushing back the bar, gently drew open the | 
_accustomed to the woods; sheltering himself be- 


door. She did not show herself in the entrance. 
A quick instinct hindered her. Were she to do so, 
the visitor might simply make an inquiry, and, 
being answered that her father was not at home, 
might turn back or pass on. She wished him to 
COME Zit. 

He was afoot. That augured well. She watched 
him through the window as he drew near. She 
watched him with a throbbing bosom. 

Hers was not the only eye that was watching 


Henry Holtspur—hers was not the only bosom | 


throbbing at his approach. There was one other 
heart beating as wildly as hers, though with emo- 
tions of a far different kind. It was the heart of 
her discarded suitor. 

On parting with his cruel sweetheart, Will 
Walford had walked on among the trecs, not 
caring what direction he took. The horoscope of 
a happy life, as the husband of Bet Dancey—which 
he had been long contemplating—had become dim 
and dark by the very decided dismissal he had just 
received; and the young wocdman’s world, circum- 
scribed though it might be, was now in his eyes a 
vast chaos. 

For a time he could find no other occupation for 
either thought or speech, than to repeat the re- 
vengeful phrase with which he had signalised his 
parting. 

Only for a short time, however, did he continue 
in this reckless mood. The fact of his sweetheart 
being done up in her holiday dress, once more re- 
curred to him—along with the suspicion that she 
must be expecting some one. 

The recurrence of this thought was enough to 
check his steps; as it did, bringing him to an in- 
stantaneous halt. 

Despite his ungracious dismissal—despite the 
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hopelessness of his own suit—he was determined | 
to discover who was the happy rival—who it was | 


for whom that bodice had been buttoned on. 

That there was such an individual he could scarce 
have a doubt. The girl’s manner towards himself 
—her air of anxiety while he stayed in her pre- 
sence—the desire she had expressed for him to 
follow and overtake her father—and finally the 
banging of the door in his face—all pointed to a 
wish on her part to get rid of him as soon as pos- 
sible. Even the dull brain of the brutish lout was 
quick enough to be convinced of this. 


heart more. bitter. 


arrival had set the dog to barking. 


- - — —_ a a se ee ee ee er a ae sere ow 


If he had conceived any doubting hope upon the 
subject, it was determined by the baying of the 
lurcher. The dog could no longer be barking at 


him. Some other arrival must have engaged the 
ying. | animal’s attention; and who could that other be 
cried the girl, gliding | 


but the man for whom those shining tresses had 
been so coquettishly coifed ? 

The jealous rustic faced instantaneously round— 
as if the bark of the dog had been a command for 
him to do so—and commenced returning on his 
track. Very different, however, was the attitude 
exhibited on his backward march. Instead of the 
reckless devil-me-care swagger with which he had 
taken his departure from the cottage, he now ap- 
proached it with the instinctive caution of one 


hind the trunks of the trees, and gliding from one 
to the other—as if afraid either of being seen or 
shot at, by somebody that lay in wait in the 
direction in which he was going. 

After arriving upon the edge of the little 
opening, that extended some yards outside the 
enclosure—he came to a final stop—crouching 
down behind a bush of holly, whose thick dark 
foliage appeareu suflicient to screen him from the 
observation of any one—either in the cottage or in 
front of it. 

The first glance which he gave, after getting in 
position, discovered to him the individual whose 
: Had it been 
the coarse cuirassier—bet’s latest conquest—or 
even the officer who at the /éte had made so free 
with her lips, Will Walford would have been pained 
by the presence of either. But far more dire were 
his thoughts, on perceiving it was neither one nor 
the other—but a rival infinitely more to be dreaded 
—his own patron—the “aieagaed of Maid Marian. 

Had it been any other person who was thus 
making approach, Will Walford might have 
sprung from his hiding-place, and shown himself 
upon the instant—perheps commanded their instan- 
taneous departure. But after witnessing that 
combat in the Saxon camp—combined with other 
knowledge he possessed of the character and quali- 
ties of the victor—a wholesome fear of this 
individual constrained him to keep his place. 

The dog soon ceased his angry demonstrations ; 
and, springing gleefully upon his chain, commenced 
wagging his tail in friendly recognition of the new 
arrival, It was evident the cavalier was not coming 
to the cottage of Dick Dancey and for the first 
time. 

As Walford reasoned thus the cloud upon his 
countenance became darker—the agony in _ his 
Still more agonizing were his 
emotions when he saw the cavalier step inside the 
hut, and heard his voice with that of the girl com- 
mingling in conversation. ‘The tones appeared to 
be of two persons who talked in confidence—tzho 
understood each other. 

The shadow of a fell intent showed itself on the 
beetle brow of Will Walford. Despite his dread 
of such a powerful adversary, vengeance was fast 


urging him to the dark deed—to do or dare it. No 
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doubt, in another instant it would have stimulated 
him to the wielding of that terrible wood-axe, but 
for an unexpected incident that prevented him from 


ing out his intention. 

The dog again gave out his howling note of 
alarm ; but soon changed it into a yelp of recogni- 
tion—on perceiving that it was his own master 
who was coming along the path. 

At the same instant Walford recognized the 
old woodman. Instead of showing himself, he 
crept closer in among the glabrous leaves of the 
holly, and lay crouching there—more like a man 
who feared being detected than one bent upon 
detection. 

It was not till the cavalier had issued forth from 
the cottage, and, apparently entering upon some 
serious conversation with its owner, walked off 
with him into the woods, that Walford stole out 
from his hiding-place under the holly. 

Then, shaking his axe in the direction in which 
they had gone—with a gesture that seemed to 
signify only the adjournment of his fiendish de- 
sign, and still keeping the bush between his own 
body and the windows of the hovel, he sneaked 
sulkily away from the spot. 


(To be continued.) 





——— oe 


Cuttivats THe Imaaryation.—As the imagi- 
nation is the essential part of the genius of the 
poet, presenting to him analogies and relations 
which are not perceived by ordinary minds, so 
is the main instrument of discovery in science 
and invention in the arts. To the philosopher 
who enters on a new field of inquiry, it furnishes 
those lights which illuminate his path and lead 
him onward in his journey—fallacious lights indeed, 
if he trusts implicitly to them, but far otherwise, 
if he takes them for no more than they are worth, 
not supposing that they can'‘fn any degree supersede 
the necessity of strict observation and a hesitating 
and a cautious judgment. Such is the history of all 
the great achievements in the inductive sciences ; 
nor is it otherwise even with those sciences in 
which we have to deal, not with probabilities, but 
with absolute certainties. How many crude notions 
must have passed through Newton’s mind before 
he completed the invention of Fluxions! So it is 
with all other human pursuits, whether it be in the 
case of Marlborough or Wellington arranging the 
plan of a campaign, or of Columbus directing hi- 
course over the hitherto unexplored Atlantic Ocean, 
or of Watt engaged in the invention of the steam 
engine. Wherever great things are accomplished, 
it is the imagination that begins the work, and the 
reason and judgment which complete it.—Brodie’s 
“ Psychological Enquiries.” 

You have seen a ship out on the bay, swinging 
with the tide, and seeming as if it would follow it, 
and yet it cannot, for down beneath the water it is 
anchored. So many a soul sways towards heaven, 
but cannot ascend thither, because it is anchored to 
some secret sin. 


THE TRIALS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
EARLY LIFE. 


By Ropert Buren. 





“ She shall be, to the happiness of England, 
An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would I had known no more! but she must die,— 
She must, the saints must have her—yet a virgin, 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her.” 

SHAKSPEARE.—Henry VIII. 


In the history of almost every remarkable charac- 
ter it may be seen that the individual has been 
raised up to achieve some special purpose, to 
realise which was the true significance and honour 
of an entire life. 

Elizabeth, the last of the sovereigns of the Tudor 
line of succession, proved an illustrious instance of 
this. And yet, she was not so eminently distinguished 
by the things she did as by her sincere belief and 
persuasion of mind that she was called to reign 
for a definite object, with a distinct work assigned 
her to perform. 

Just as the house of Brunswick of later date felt 
specially summoned to the throne of England to 
uphold the young constitutional liberties and the 
recently acquired religious freedom of the nation, 
and to preserve which its descendant, in the person 
of her present Majesty Queen Victoria, is very 
happily appointed to, and continued, in its Sove- 
reignty ; so, Elizabeth felt that she was called in 
her day to become the active promoter of our 
national greatness ; and that her reign was destined 
to be marked as the period when the honour and 
importance of England thronghout the world would 
be made conspicuous. 

Elizabeth had the good sense to see that it be- 
came her to govern England in the only manner in 
which it ought to be governed, that she would up- 
hold its Protestantism — develop its sources of 
prosperity—maintain all its constitutional institu- 
tions, and peaceful relations with her neighbours. 
She determined, therefore, in a truly British spirit, 
that all she did should redound to the honour of 
her country, and thereby she would contribute 
materially to its happiness. 

The spirit of commercial enterprise, our colonial 


_ settlements, our just foreign policy, our enlightened 





home legislation, then originated on sound principles, 
resulting in greater advantages to the people than 
either of her ancestors had achieved, or, in fact, had 
ever attempted. 

But there was one object which was to her warm 


'heart the source of just pride and of hearty con- 


gratulation, something so demonstrative of her zelf- 
reliance and independence, and so suited to the 
reforming and improving genius of Englishmen — 
one that proved the main cause of England’s great- 
ness and prosperity at this period, viz., the 
Protestant Reformation, of which, to her honour be 
it stated, Elizabeth became the strenuous supporter 
and its most successful champion. 
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“She shall be loved and feared; her own shall bless | 
er ; 

Her foes shall shake like a field of beaten corn, 

a, hang their heads with sorrow ; good grows with 
er ; 

In her days every man shall eat in safety, 

Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours ; 

God shall be truly known.” 

SHAKSPEARE—Henry VIII. 


The history of Elizabeth’s life and reign is the 
history of the perils the Reformation had to en- 
counter—of the bitter opposition to which it was 
subjected, and of its zealous prosecution and secure 
establishment in our kingdom, which has ever since 
preserved it. | 

Elizabeth’s high standard of moral propriety, con- | 
sidered in connexion with her chastened, disciplined | 





mind, were qualities for which she has ever been so. 
deservedly praised. She was born and educated 
amidst trials which formed her character. It was 
to these improving adversities she may be said to 
have been indebted for the largest portion of her 
moral courage, her mental eminence, the propriety 
of feeling which upheld her throne, and the union 
of which enabled her to triumph over her persever- 
ing and most unforgiving opponents. 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the reptile, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Of personal sufferings—of early bereavement—of 
an attempt to disinherit her—of actual imprisonment 
—Elizabeth came in for a remarkable share. But 
the reason for this discipline soon became evident. 
She had not one trial too many for the cultivation 





of her faith and the confirmation of her hopes. It 
was through these refining fires of persecution that | 
she was most effectually advanced in the great 
object of her reign, and the result to which every- 
thing tended. ‘ 

Elizabeth, born in September, 1553, was the sole 
issue of the marriage in the preceding January | 
between Henry VIII. and Ann the daughter of 
Sir John and Lady Boleyn. Ann was the loveliest 
of all his queens, and, at the same time, she was one 
of the most accomplished and attractive of all his 
subjects. The marriage, which was not solemnised, 
even in private, until after the annulment or the 
reputed divorce from Catherine, had been preceded 
by a courtship of nearly six years. The courtship 
which was most ignobly commenced by Henry, was 
very dishonourably pressed upon Ann. It is within 
easy proof, that her moral rectitude and womanly 
sympathy were at the onset displayed, by her reso- 
lute refusal to listen to any speculative proposal of 
marriage while his queen remained his accredited 
wife, unimpeachable in conduct, and as yet not 
judicially divorced. But it was too great a test for 
human nature to persist in a refusal, and to be 
proof against the seductive influence of such ardent 


protestations of admiration and attachment, which 
Henry’s personal deportment and especially his 
letters evinced. Consequently the courtship, which 
was in all other respects most prudently conducted 
was suffered by Ann to go on. 

Here it must be universally admitted, that she 
erred in listening to any overtures of a future union 
with Henry, pending the inquiry, of some time 
standing, into the validity of his marriage with his 
brother's widow. 

The death of all the male offspring of Henry’s 
marriage with Catherine brought their sole sur- 
viving child, the Princess Mary, into close proximity 
to the throne, although throughout the nation 
there was no desire more prevalent, nothing more 
devoutly wished by the people generally, than that 
a male heir should succeed. The Lords and Com- 


> 


'mons in Parliament went so far as to vote an 
| unanimous address to his Holiness the Pope, the 


practical effect of which vote was, to endorse the 
opinion which had been come to by the king’s 
privy council at Hampton Court, and also by the 
majority of the most learned men in the univer- 
sities, both at home and on the Continent. They 
urgently solicited from Clement such an annul- 
ment of Henry’s marriage, declared by such high 
authorities to be forbidden by the divine law, as 
would admit a valid one to take place. 

It is perhaps not quite in order, though it may 
be deemed a pardonable digression, to state the 
result of the application to the Pope, which ema- 
nated from the nobility and people of England, in 
the intensity of their desire—the consummation so 
devoutly to be wished—for a male heir to the 
crown. 

The reply to Parliament was as follows, which 
is here quoted from Sharon Turner’s History of 


England :— 


“Clement being still in dread of the Emperor, he 
being the nephew to Catherine, returned an evasive 
answer. But in order to extricate himself from the 
difficulty, and preferring expedience to principle, 
suggested to the English ambassador, that he might 
permit Henry to have two wives! A_ proposition 
which, although coming from one supposed to be gifted 
with spiritual infallibility, would neither content a 
Christian conscience, nor give security to the succession 


| to the throne.” 


1.—It was, therefore, an early unhappiness and 
trial which befel Elizabeth, that she entered the 
world an unwelcomed child. On an occasion usually 
one of the most exciting and interesting in domestic 
history, and in this case, when the warmest sym- 
pathies of our nature would have been supposed to 
be drawn out towards such an illustrious stranger, 
it was unhappily of no avail on the princess’s own 
ersonal account, nor that the pre-eminent charms 
of the mother had previously produced Henry’s 
strong attachment. It was quite sufficient that 
the sovereign’s wish was as yet not realised, and 
that the openly expressed desire of the nation was 
as yet not gratified. Elizabeth had disappointed 
her father, the nobility, and the people, in their 
hopes of a son and male successor. 
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“ King Henry .. . 
I guess thy message. 
Say, Ay, and of a boy. 
“ Nurse... . Ay, ay, my liege, 
And of a lovely boy ; the God of heaven 
Both now and ever bless her !—’tis a girl 
Promises boys hereafter.” 
SaaksPeare.—/lenry VIII. 


. Now, by thy looks 
Is the queen delivered ? 


It is true, that Henry so far recovered from his 
disappointment as to give the infant princess a 
splendid christening, while it is also true, that in 
later life Elizabeth was often made to feel that she 
was not the offspring he desired. The precipitate 
downfall of her mother, within the short period of 
three years afterwards, also contributed to prevent 
Elizabeth from sharing those royal splendours and 
that high consideration usually bestowed on royal 
blood, and which her sister Mary was continually 
receiving. 

2.—The violent removal of Ann from the 
throne to which she had been elevated by means of 
her private marriage in January 1553, by its more 
open solemnization in the ensuing April, followed 
by her splendid coronation in June, and at a 
moment too when she appeared to have been highly 
popular, and no voice was heard to blame her un- 
assuming exultation, such a sanguinary abbreviation 
of her dignity and cutting short her existence, 
was the next trial coming on Elizabeth. 

The antecedents of Ann’s life may be stated ina 
few words. At the age of seven she was separated 
from her family to be an attendant on the sister of 
Henry VILL, who went to France, to become the 
wife and queen of Louis XII. Ann remained 
there, notwithstanding the incidents of royal deaths 
and removals, until her 20th year, under circum- 
stances well calculated to enlarge and liberalize the 
mind, and moralise the character and conduct. The 
reforming opinions were just taking root, and Ann 
was much benefited by the society of the religious 
and accomplished Margaret. Here the maid of 
honour imbibed her attachment for the Scriptures, 
and displayed a prudence and seriousness, quite 
sufficient to make any impartial mind discredit the 
slanders and atrocious libels that were so shame- 
fully reported against her. | 

In the judgment of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who was 
afterwards created Earl of Wiltshire, Ann was now 
fit in all respects to appear with credit in general 


society at home ; he therefore called his daughter | 
into England, and preferring her residence with | 


himself and in the English Court, he obtained for 


her from Queen Catherine the appointment of one 4 : 
one was, that Ann’s guilt was inferred, not proved. 
known correctness of the Court at that time, as well | 


of her maids of honour. This fact, from the well- 
as from the high moral character of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, affords an additional improbability that 
fully exonerates Ann from the aspersions which 
were circulated against her. 

In the public station at Court she was then com- 


pelled to occupy, her great personal beauty and | 


general accomplishments could not fail to interest 
several to whose continual gaze she was exposed. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, though a married man, allowed his 





founded imputation. 


feelings to be improperly interested towards her. 


Lord Percy meditated an honourable and serious 


attachment, when the king became smitten with | 


her charms, so far as to be uneasy at the young | 
earl’s attentions ; and to desire Wolsey to inform | 
him, that his majesty intended another person to | 
be her husband. The cardinal rebuked Lord 
Percy ; and to terminate decisively the progress of 
the attachment, sent for his father the Earl of 
Northumberland, who made another alliance for 
his son. 

The question of Catherine’s divorce had for 
some short time past been a topic of disputed theory. 
It was then before the most learned divines and 
lawyers for adjudication. Who originated the dis- 
turbing question will ever remain in doubt and 
peplexity. 


“* Second Gentleman Either the cardinal, 
Or some one about the king have, out of malice 
To the good queen, possessed him with a scruple 
That will undo her.” 


“ First Gentleman "Tis the cardinal ; 
And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 
For not bestowing on him at his asking 
The Archbishopric of Toledo, this is purposed.” 
SHAKSPEARE.—Henry VIII. 


The immortal bard, who was as profound an his- 
torian as a poet, does not even hint Ann’s complicity 
in the displacement of Catherine; and the pro- 
bability is, that the divorce was in progress long 
before her recall from France. If any secondary 
evidence were required in Ann’s favour on this 
point, it is to be found in the historical fact, that a 
French’ Princess was fixed on, if Catherine’s mar- 
riage should be annulled. Besides, the obvious 
policy of regal governments for ages had been 
repugnant to nuptial unions between sovereigns 
and their subjects. 

The events that quickly followed—dispossessing 
Catharine of the throne — Ann becoming the 
queen consort, the act of parliament declaring her 
marriage to be good and its issue lawful. Pole’s 
slanderous attack—Ann’s misfortune to be sur- 
rounded not only by everything which could tempt 
and injure, but also by those partisans of the old 
religion who desired to mislead, misrepresent, and 
to destroy—all these things, and much more, are 
already too well known to need any repetition 
here. 

Dark and discolouring as many circumstances 
were, and criminatory as they appeared to be, there 
were two streaks of light on the dark cloud. The 


The other was, that her alleged companion in crime, 
Norris, refused to bear false witness against her, 
preferring to submit to execution as his penalty for 
not consenting to support an infamous and un- 
His fidelity to truth was 
signalised and rewarded by Elizabeth when she 
came to the throne, by ennobling his immediate 
descendant, whose four sons subsequently became 
distinguished ambassadors to her government. 
3.—If the satire of an old writer be true, that 
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the names of all the good kings who have ever lived 
might be engraved on a.ring, it would in one sense 
reduce them to so small a number that Henry VIII. 
—in whom there would have been no merit wanting 
if he had been less attached to his pleasures— 
would not obtain admission among so small a 
party. 

Elizabeth was in ber thirteenth year when her 
father was called to his final account, to answer for 
the deeds he had done in the body, whether they 
were good or bad; but her sound judgment and 
moral principle were sufficiently mature to convince 
her, to her deep sorrow, that the latter part of his 
life and conduct was so very different to the bright- 
ness and happiness of the earlier pertion; and 
especially when his legal cruelties came under sur- 
vey, and his moral character had to be awarded. 
The blood that was so lavishly shed, Elizabeth felt 
assured was a disgrace to lis reign, which no legal 
nor constitutional necessity could justify, which no | 
argument could remove, and which her close rela- 
tion to its perpetrator gave a sting to its flagrancy. | 
The more she reflected upon it, the more she was | 
persuaded of its severity. The retrospect showed | 
her there was actual barbarity in the rule upon | 

| 


which Henry acted, that every offence which 
touched the crown must be expiated with death ; | 
and that while it was by no means essential to the | 
security of the king, it would be sure to deform his | 
character at home and abroad, which no lapse cf | 
time would efface. Such was the trial to which 
Elizabeth was called on this account—a conviction | 
that her father had been capable of undue severity. 
Three hundred and thirty years have not removed | 
the impression, that he beheaded Ann when he | 
might have substituted for it a less revolting 
punishment. 

4.—The attempt of the juvenile king, Edward 
VL., his cabinet, and the leaders of the aristocracy, 
to disinherit both Mary and Elizabeth, and then to | 
change the succession in favour of Lady Jane Grey, | 
was an injustice which, while it most acutely dis- 
tressed his sisters, also perplexed them to account 
for it. The time and circumstances duly consi- 
dered, proved it to be a most melancholy instance 
of disgraceful combination, without any justifying 
necessity, and in violation of all moral principle, to 
subvert established law and personal rights. 

It was in the last year of his short reign, himself | 
the subject of a mortal decline, yet in the full pos- 
session of his great mental powers. Up to this | 
period, the most affectionate attachment had existed 
between himself and both of his sisters—his seniors | 
in age. His natural disposition was moral and 
obliging, amiable and gentle. His behaviour | 
towards them had always been marked by a loving 
deference becoming his youth, till he allowed the 
persuasions or contrivances of others to change his 
fraternal feelings into alienation and injustice. It 
was within a few months of his coronation he settled 
on Mary some valuable royal estate, who made it 
her chief residence during her brother's reign ; 
while a peculiar regard for each other attached 
Edward to Elizabeth, because in taste, in pursuits, 


~ 





and in religious opinions, there was that conge- 
niality of mind and feeling which most strongly 
secures affection. The reason which the king 
assigned for his behaviour, was, his impressions of 
the danger in which the nation would stand if his 
sister Mary should succeed, as she might marry a 
stranger and change the laws and religion of the 
country. On the other hand, the conduct of the 
great noblemen proved it to be a confederacy to 
raise the aristocracy once more to its feudal emi- 
nence above the throne. 

Suflice it to say, that the king’s letters patent 
for Lady Jane Grey’s succession were signed by 
the nobility and attested in the usual way. The 


_whole transaction left a blot on Edward's character 


which will never be removed. ‘To disinherit Mary, 
who was a bigoted Catholic, was one thing; but on 
her account to exclude Elizabeth from her right to 
her father’s crown, who was not a Catholic, appears 
a project as absurd as it was iniquitous, the moral 


injustice of which can never be vindicated, nor 


explained, nor satisfied. 

Apart from the outrage thus committed upon 
Mary and herself, Elizabeth, with the correct judg- 
ment and proper feeling which distinguished her 
character, felt exceedingly humiliated by the ques- 
tionable nature of the step taken by Edward with 
the view of promoting the Reformation, which was 
so near and dear to her. It appeared to her mind, 
power in arbitrary and ill-humoured exercise ; and 
what she feared was fully realised afterwards, it 
created for Mary a justifying precedent and a re- 
taliating motive for severity when she acquired the 
power of inflicting it. 

5. Lady Jane Gray's usurpation of a crown 
which was not her own, was the indignity from 
which Elizabeth next suffered. Her first and fore- 
most grief was, that her right had been most grossly 
violated in being put aside by Edward in favour of 
their second cousin Jone. Her spirit was roused 
by a party—of which their cousin was the reluctant 
instrument—on a ground which all, without dis- 
tinction of rank or sect, regard as sacred—that of 
the family. It is not because we think less of our 
religious liberties but because we think more of our 
civil rights, that we cannot tolerate the idea of 
strangers—however high we may deem their posi- 
tion, thrusting themselves in between father and 


child. The facts of the case were patent.to the 
world. The right to the succession, after Mary, 


had been secured by an Act of Parliament, which, 
in its technical language, declared Henry VIII.’s 
marriage with Ann Boleyn to be firm and good, 
and its issue legitimate. Besides this, by Henry’s 
will, which was made some twelve years afterwards, 
it was distinctly provided, that in the event of 
Edward V1. dying without issue, the settlement of 


the crown was to be entailed on the princess Mary 


and Elizabeth. 

it is not easy to imagine the intense mortifica- 
tion that Elizabeth suffered upon finding that the 
decease of her brother Edward was made a matter 
of mysterious uncertainty in the public mind for 
the three following days—that when her sister 
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issued her missive to the ug Ngee 
claiming her right of succession, and requiring 
them to cause her to be immediately proclaimed, 
Mary was met with an instant denial of her right, 
declaring herself and her sister Elizabeth illegiti- 
mate and unheritable, ey 7 Oe we age to 
recognise as sovereign the lady Queen Jane, whom 
Edward had ap oliited to be his successor, and her 
sister, in case she died without issue—that in a day 


or two, Jane was taken in great state down the | 


Thames to the Tower, and there proclaimed—that 
the proclamation was immediately printed and 
affixed in the most public places, to which Jane 
attached her name, reciting Edward's last appoint- 
ments and desiring the obedience of Mary and 
Elizabeth to her, “‘ as their natural liege queen and 
lady :’’ and promised to show herself “a most gra- 
cious and benign sovereign to all.” Deep as the 
distress of Elizabeth proved to be, it had a lower 
depth still in the firm conviction, that physical 
force must now decide the question between the 
fair competitors. The tumult and commotion 
which ensued, the struggle for ascendancy, the im- 
prisonments and beheadings, and the ultimate 
triumph of law and order, are familiar to every one. 
The unhappy fate of the unsuccessful Jane, the 
twelfth-day queen, as she was called—and her hus- 
band Lord Guildford Dudley, read a lesson to the 
world from which it has since profited, that an 
usurpation, either in consequence or character, is 
as unhappy to the invader of another’s rights, as it 
is injurious to public principle, and ruinous to its 
promoters. 


ee ee “ Be advised ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself: we may outrun, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running.” 
SuaksPeaRe.—Henry VIII. 


6. And lastly ; Queen Mary’s dislike to, and 
imprisonment of the princess Elizabeth. In the 
case of Edward VI. it was youth and inexperience 
affording a facility to the persuasions or contrivances 
of others, to change his natural feelings of affection 
from his sisters into alienation, injustice, and dis- 
inheritance. Whereas, in Mary—the woman of 
thirty-six, on her accession to the throne—it was 
the influence of others giving strength to her long 
cherished and determined opinions; it was the ac- 
cession of sovereign power to her secret desire to 
restore the old religion, which gave her an energy 
to be deplored, and a firmness to be lamented ; it 
was giving the name and power of England a brief 
prominence throughout Europe, in annulling the Re- 
formation, and re-establishing the papal supremacy. 

The intolerance from which Elizabeth suffered 
within one month of Mary’s accession may be easily 
shown to be contrary to moral justice, and political 
expediency, and sisterly affection; but it would be 
most difficult to prove that it is contrary to the 
principles and interests of Popery. The persecution 








' 


in her twentieth year and in the bloom of splendid 
womanhood, first in the Tower, but afterwards 
under a modified restraint in the Castle at Wood- 
stock, from an unfounded suspicion that she was 
cognisant of Wyatt’s insurrectionary movements— 
in the queen’s refusal for two years to speak to her 
sister—and in Elizabeth’s narrow escape from a 
violent death—all this was merely incidental to the 
position of the princess as the sovereign to be, and 
as the personation of the reforming opinions of the 
nation. But what showed itself to be deliberate 
and intentional, was the queen’s allowing a political 
priesthood, with persecuting principles attaching 
to it as an essential part of their system, to direct 
the new government and to make the sovereign 
instrumental to the compulsory imposition on her 
sister of the exploded ecclesiastical system they 
chose to maintain. 

Elizabeth’s notion of religious freedom was the 
rising opinion of the newly emancipated British 
people, that to the private exercise of her own re- 
igious and conscientious sentiments and form of 
worship, the queen was, like every human being, 
fully and freely entitled ; while an attempt to force 
them upon her subjects by such dismal pains and 
penalties blackened her morai character for ever. 

It was because Elizabeth was the voluntary 
representative of the newly-achieved ecclesiastical 
independence of the nation that she suffered the 
queen's dislike. The bigotry of Mary and irritabi- 
lity of mind became intolerant of the dissent and 
opposition of her sister, and were the intellectual 
weakness of her character, which the partisans of 
the old religion acted upon to make her a willing 
persecutor. One historian of those times states— 
“Tt was through Philip’s influence—the king con- 
sort—that the queen was prevented from having 
Elizabeth declared illegitimate, to exclude her from 
the throne; but adds, that but for this interference, 
Elizabeth would have been chastised in the severest 
manner ; for whatever plots against the queen are 
discovered, my lady Elizabeth, or some of her 
people, may always be sure to be mentioned among 
the persons concerned in them.” 

Elizabeth preferred the religion of her mother as 
that in which she had been brought up, and claimed 
to be allowed to worship her Creator as her con- 
science dictated ; but what was so reasonable was 
refused her, in Mary’s preparation to compel her 
conversion. Elizabeth was preached to and soli- 
cited by all the lords of the council, one after 
another, to renounce her religious principles, but 
she persisted in her refusal; and it was only upon 
the indications of destroying her, by connecting 
treason with her attachment to the Protestant 
faith, which alarmed her into a consent to accom- 
pany her sister to the Mass. This was a cruel and 
compulsory bodily service, in which the heart was 
not engaged, extorted by terror of the preparations 
made to overwhelm her. 

As Mary was actuated by a passion to bring back 
Popery, and especially as the greatest discontent 


inflicted on Elizabeth in forcing her to accompany | began to arise, the chief danger to Elizabeth sprang 


the queen at Mass—inclosely incarcerating Elizabeth 
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from the larger portion of the dissatisfied forming 
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conspiracies to displace Mary, and to set Elizabeth 
as a Protestant princess on the throne. There 
is no evidence implicating Elizabeth in the least 
degree with these plans, but it is obvious that she 
could not exist without the suspicion and the impu- 
tation. Her enemies would be sure to assume her 
connivance, and it is very likely the plotters would 
use her name to increase their consequence and 
party. No innocence can occasionally escape suspi- 
cion, but our common welfare calls upon all to 
distinguish suspicion from guilt. 

Elizabeth was exceedingly ill at the time of 
Wyatt’s rash attempt at insurrection ; and though 
her death was expected, she was removed from Ash- 
bridge in custody, and taken a prisoner to the 
Tower. She desired an interview with her sister, 
but it was denied her. She then wrote an earnest 
letter to the queen, but it was ignored. The 
Emperor Charles V. urged her execution, if the 
queen could prevail on her council to consent to it. 
If there were no evidence to procure her legal 
death, he advised her to be banished from England. 
While she was in the Tower, legal proceedings were 
instituted against her ; but Wyatt’s solemn declara- 
tion on the scaffold that Elizabeth was not privy to 
the risings of the people, preserved her life. The 
severity of her imprisonment was relaxed. She 
was saved from Mary’s desire for her execution 
with great difficulty, to be removed to Woodstock, 
and confined in its castle. While here, she wrote 
with a diamond on one of the windows,— 


“Much suspected by me, 
Nothing proved can be, 
Quoth Elizabeth, prisoner.” 


Such were the discouragement and depressions— 
the adversities and trials, which early fell upon the 
princess, who afterwards a truly great English 
sovereign did become. Though with a conscience 
void of all offence, no life hung ever upon a more 
slender thread, than did the life of this unprotected 
female, during the reign of her bigoted royal 
sister Mary. 

At the age of twenty-five Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, and lived to attain her sixty-seventh year, 
having made two great principles the rule of her 
life—the maintenance of the Protestant religion, 
and the preservation of the peace of England and 
of Europe. 

Every history of England records the fact, that 
no monarch has appeared against whom so many 
repeated plots and conspiracies of assassination 
were framed and put into action, from the time the 
Papal Church determined to attack Elizabeth, to 
the latter years of her life; but the trials of her 
youth, and of her early days, have never been so 
prominently referred to. An allusion to these, as 
having an influence upon her future character, 
seemed desirable; and as an illustration of the 
truth that, in the supreme government of the 
world, individuals are raised up at the necessary 
time, and in places where they can be of most 

service. 


OUR WAY-SIDE POETS. 
JoHn GrorGE Watts.—W. C. Bennett. 





Wuewn the Rev. E. Paxton Hood penned the 
“ Peerage of Poverty” he little deemed that many 
of his remarks concerning the poetry of labour 
would receive a curious axbatiplification in the 
history of John George Watts, formerly a Billings- 
gate fish-porter, but now a worthy member of the 
Republic of Letters. The story of his life shows, 
for the thousandth time, the constant upward 
tendency of our inward inspirations, and the value 
of the same in raising a persevering and earnest- 
minded man above the hardships and disappoint- 
ments of his early life. He may lack the polish, 
ease, and fluency of the University scholar; but he. 
atones for that deficiency by being much better 
acquainted with the workings of human nature in 
many of its unseen and oft most trying phases. 
Those who have suffered the deepest frequently 
sing the sweetest. This is abundantly illustrated 
in the history of those poets who have risen from 
the ranks, and who had to wield the implements of 
labour before they could exchange them for the 
poet’s lyre. Mr. Watts is but one of many who 
have illustrated the true dignity of labour; yet, at 
the same time, he is not one of the least amongst 
that many. His talents are such as those more 
highly gifted than himself might feel proud of; 
while, at the same time, they serve to show the 
sort of stuff of which our true working men and 
women are made. Who would deem, in perusing 
“ Clare, the Gold-Seeker,” “ The Elfin Revel,”’ and 
other poetical effusions of Mr. Watts, that his 
origin was so humble and beset with difficulties ? 
Yet, so it was. Your bird in russet brown, which 
has to seek its meal on the bleak bare hedgerows, 
often proves a more valuable songster than the 
petted rival, bred in a cage, and fed upon sugar 
and other delicacies. Perhaps, had Mr. Watts’ fate 
in early life been different, he might never have 
gained distinction as one of our self-made poets: 
so true is it that what appears to be our misfor- 
tune is in reality our truest blessing. Out of evil 
cometh good, and out of poverty aud sorrow cometh 
poetry and happiness. Who says that the poor 
cannot sing? Why, it is the poor who do sing. 
If they did not, their fate would oft become in- 
tolerable. The deeper their, affliction, the more 
intense their love of poetry. Who could appreciate 





more deeply than the workers, whose infancy bas 
| been passed in the iron bondage of the factory, the 
burning lines of Mrs. Browning, in which she 
| pleads the cause of the children? None but those 
'who have felt the difficulty and the bitter dis- 
appointments often connected with industrial life, 
can fully understand the fearful reality of Gerald 
| Massey's “Cry of the hog 8 To his 

honour, however, be it spoken, Mr. Watts has not 
allowed his muse to become tinged with the darker 
feelings of his life. No matter how sad his heart 
| might be, he would look on the sunny side of things, 
| and sing— 
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‘“* Let’s be happy while we can, 
Smile, it is better far than frowning ; 

Let’s be happy while we can, 
Life with glowing gladness crowning.” 


He seems to be one of those merry-hearted 
fellows who will laugh away care, and not make 
themselves miserable because they are denied butter 
to their bread. Such men are life’s truest philo- 
sophers. They will not make themselves miserable, 
but strive to make others happy. But who would 
have looked for such ~— y in a fish-porter ? 
Never mind; Socrates lived in a tub, while Wisdom 
is frequently found in a cottage; and Mr. Watts, 
in singing his livelier strains, only proves the truth 
of the old adage, that “a light heart is the poor 
man’s best companion.” We almost envy him 
when he says— 


“When worldly cares and worldly wrongs 

Have done their best to make me sad ; 

But let my foot our threshold pass, 
And once again my heart is glad : 

For oh! such draughts of rare delight 
Are mine as earth but seldom passes, 

When sitting down with wife among 
Our goodly group of lads and lasses.” 


Bravo, honest John! That is the way to take life ; 


to snap your fingers in the face of fate, and sing— | 


‘I’m happier, happier every day, 
And every day of life I’m fonder.” 


In praising our author, we do not wish to overrate 
his powers. He is not a great, but a true poet. 


His powers of imagination are limited, the stream | 


of his thoughts is not deep; but then he is fresh, 


lively, and unaffected—no mean qualifications in a | 


ee and which we appreciate all the more as we | yet be followed by many more, conceived in the | | 
same happy and joyous spirit. | \| 


>. . ' . . 
barely fourteen, he became a rough copyist in a) “W. C. Bennett” is a signature frequently {| 


ecome acquainted with his history. When he was 


lawyer's office, working from morning till night for 
the magnificent sum of five shillings per weck! 
After this, {he became a pawnbroker’s boy, and 
lived in an atmosphere of unredeemed pledges, and 
other tokens of an “uncle’s”’ affection. But the 
monotony of such a life was too unbearable, even 


for light-hearted John ; and so, forgetting the wages | 


due to him, he set off, like some of the heroes in | Elliott, Beranger, and others who hurled the fiery 


the novels he loved to read, and, with only half-a- 
crown as his share of the world’s wealth, determined 
to live in the beautiful woods for the rest of his 
days. But man proposes, and God disposes. The 


against those political adversaries whom the writer 





| © When Summer’s roseate couch is stript, 
And Autumn’s fruit our garner fills, 
And Winter lifts his hoary head 
Above the bare-browed northern hiils : 


“ When — quaint and sloping eaves 
Are hung with ornaments of ice ; 
And window-panes traced o’er and o’er 
With tree, and flower, and strange device : 


When lawn and paddock for a while 
Are carpeted with driven snow, 

And truant feet betray themselves 
When from the beaten path they go: 


** How pleasant ‘tis to draw one’s chair 
About the fire, as night descends ; 
And cosy, con some favourite page, 
Or join in chat with genial friends : 


“To quaff the social cup of tea, 
And talk about the olden time, 
Ere we had known the cares of men, 
Or joy of putting thoughts in rhyme. 





“ Ere we had joined the field of fight 
To battle for our daily bread, 
Or learned how oft fair truth is crushed 
Beneath the money-seeker’s tread.” 


Like Gerald Massey, James R. Withers, and | 
many others, Mr. Watts was one of the unsuccessful | | 
| competitors for the prize poem on Burns, offered 
by the Crystal Palace Committee: but his defeat : 
was not a disgraceful one; it was a rebuff shared tm 
by many who had gained laurels in prouder fields | 
than ever was attempted by our poet, whose fall . |i 
was not the less felt that their successful opponent | 
was a woman !—Miss Isa Craig. However, Mr. {| 
Watts took his repulse with good grace, set to work, 
and published another volume of poems, entitled 
“Fun, Feeling, and Iancy ;” which we trust will | 


>? 





found appended to some fierce poetical philippic 


conceives to entertain adverse opinions to those 
possessed by the advocates of progress and liberty. | 
Far more consistent and honest than Charles 1 
Mackay, Mr. Bennett’s muse forcibly reminds us 
of that which inspired the efforts of Ebenezer 


shafts of their indignation at the political evil-doers 
of their time, whether at home or abroad. Here is 


a sonnet on Rome:— 


would-be hermit came back to labour in a furrier’s | 


warehouse, and so on, till he found himself at the 
bottom of the scale as a Billingsgate fish-porter. 
But the tide turned at last, and, instead of having 
to breast the stream, Mr. Watts found himself 
calmly floating with it. He is now his own master. 
May he long continue so! 

Many of his poems are exceedingly humorous, 
and remind us of Hood, and the author of the 
“Ingoldsby Legends,” although there are no traces 
of imitation ; but it is by his minor pieces that he 
will always bo best known. For instance, take 
these few lines, from “ About the Fire: 


tomME.—1852. 


“Shall Rome not live again? Shall she not know 

Days fit to fellow with her mighty Past ? 

Her life, which now is death, this shall not last ; 
Hark! from Palermo, volleys thunder ‘ No!” 
Milan is fetterless; Florence dare show 

Her heart bared now, her tyrant from her cast; 

Bologna, Pisa, own free lips at last ; 

Turin strikes strongly; will it not be so, 

O Etna, with your green Sicily, 

From which, like chaff, Italian swords have driven 

Their tyrant’s hordes into the sundering sea! 
Not for this only has our great one striven: 

Once more Rome’s sword shall Garibaldi be ; 


, 1 i > +t? ? 
Once more to her shall her great life be given. 






















Here is another on Garibaldi:— 


“Did you not hearit? Crept not that name by, 


A muttering earthquake, through your Romanair! | 


Her new Rienzi, lo, his shadow there, 
And the Sardinian victor’s, gloom her sky, 
To her soul-fetterers, everlastingly, 
A terror and a horror everywhere. 
Born all things greatly to endure, to dare, 
With antique greatuess, ruin to defy, 
Still held he on, still holds he on the same, 
Ever alike in failure and success ; 
Unchang’d alike, though baseness brand his name, 
Or justice crown it. Italy! O bless [came., 
Him through all time, through whom thy free life 


—' 


Thy great free life of strength and blesseduness ! 


That is the kind of poetry which would have | 


kindled a glow of exultant satisfaction on the swart 
features of Ebenezer Elliott. He would have loved 
to have held the hand of Mr. Bennett in his own 
honest gripe, and to have saluted him with “ Hail 
fellow, well met!” Mr. Bennett is indeed the 
people’s political poet; and those who read his 


verses wi ‘rstand which way the tide | ,- sh if 
— will at once und rstand tare: | Your wedding-ring wears thin, dear wife; ah, summers 
of public opinion flows. Not that he isa follower of | 


the tide; for he has often waited in sadness and 





anger when the current bore down in an adverse | 


direction; but that when public opinion goes his 
way, he throws himself, heart and soul, into the 
question, and exerts his political powers to some 
purpose. One of his latest political pieces is on 
Poland :— 


“She lives,—she lives; pour out my heart, 
O Song, that hast been silent long! 
To arms again her legions start ; 
Strike with them, O my soul, in song? 
Hark! to the clash of her fierce blows 
My voice an answering echo gives, 
And swells the ery that tells her foes 
That freemen know she lives—she lives! 


They slew—they laid her in the tomb ; 
Upon its mouth the stone they rolled ; 
They shared her garments; loud her doom 
Unto the shuddering earth they told ; 
Fools! on her dawus another day ; 

The voice of angels to us gives 


Our joy, ‘ The Lord has rolled away 
The stone; exult! she lives! she lives!’ 


The new Prometheus of our day, 

Her heart the savage eagle rends ; 
Torture it can; it cannot slay; 

And now her hour of torture ends; 
God in His time hath heard her cries; 
God to her hand His vengeance gives ; 
To smite and spare not, see her rise ; 

O earth exult! she lives—she lives! 

© England, bulwark of the free; 

Or freemen’s homes or frecmen’s graves 
This hour gives to her; unto thee 

She calls; thy thunder rolls and saves ; 
Thy voice to curb the tyrant’s strong ; 
Thy frown to slaves their freedom gives ; 
Shall all thou hast to her belong! 

© shall she bless thee that she lives ! 


Or shall she die! O help her Heaven! 

O help her all ye lands of earth 

Who for your own free rights have striven 
Aud know what freemen’s rights are worth ; 
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The night of chains or freedom’s day 
The hour of shame or glory gives ; 
O mother land, arise and say, 
Poland shali live as England lives. 
Lo! Italy is free ; France hurle! 
Her ranks across her bloody plains ; 
A new-born nation trod the world 
And forged to arms her shattered chains ; 
We owe a free land to the earth ; 
Vitly such gifts our freedom gives : 
Ours be new Poland’s glorious birth, 
The nobler future that she lives.” 


But it is by his domestie pieces that Mr. Ben- 
nett will retain his reputation. His *‘ Baby May ” 
was deservedly praised by Miss Mitford in her 
“ Literary Recollections,’ and to this day it forms 
one of the poet’s best pieces. In the collected 
edition of Mr. Bennett’s works, recently published 
by Messrs. Routledge, there are many beautiful 
pieces of a pathetic nature, but none more touch- 
iug than that entitled 


“THE WORN WEDDING-RING. 


not a few, 

Since I put it on your finger first, have passed o’er me 
and you ; 

And, love, what we have seen—what cares and pleasures 
too— 

Since you became my own dear wife, when this old 
ring was new. 

O blessings on that happy day, the happiest of my life. 

When, thanks to God, your low sweet “ Yes” made you 
my loving wife ; 


| Your heart will say the same, I know; that day’s as 


dear to you, 

That day that made me yours, dear wife, when this old 
ring was new. 

How well do I remember now, your young sweet face 
that day: 

How fair you were—how dear you were—my tongue 
could hardly say ; 

Nor how I doated on you; ah, how proud I was of 
you ; 

But did I love you more than now, when this old ring 
was new ! 


No—no ; no fairer were you then than at this hour to 

Aed Gee as life to me this day, how could you dearer 

As a your face might be that day as now it is, ‘tis 

But id I know your heart as well when this old ring 
was new ? 


O partner of my gladness, wife, what care, what grief 
is there 


|For me you would not bravely face,—with me you 


would not share ? 
O what a weary want had every day, if wanting you, 


| Wanting the love that God made mine when this old 


ring was new. 


Years bring fresh links to bind us, wife—small voices 
that are here, 


Small faces round our fire that make their mother’s 





yet more dear ; 


Small, loving hearts, your care each day makes yet more 


like to you, 
More like the loving heart made mine when this old 
ring was new. 
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And, blessed be God, all He has given are with us yet ; 
around 


Our table every little life lent to us still is found ; 


Though cares we’ve known, with hopeful hearts the 
worse we've struggled through $ 

Blessed be His name for all His love since this old 
ring was new, 


The past is dear ; its sweetness still our memories trea- 
sure yet ; 


The griefs we've borne, together borne, we would not 
now forget ; 


Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto heart 
still true, 


We'll share as we have shared all else since that old 
ring was new. 


And if Boa us ’mongst our sons and daughters to 
wo ‘ 

We know His goodness will not let your heart or mine 
grow cold ; 

Your aged eyes will see in mine all they've still shown 
to you, 

And mine in yours all they have seen since this old 
ring was new. 


And Oh, when death shall come at last to bid me to my 
rest, 


May I die looking in those eyes, and resting on that 
breast ; 


O - my parting gaze be blessed with the dear sight 
of you 

Of those fond eyes—fond as they were when this old 
ring was new.” 


Mr. Bennett is a watchmaker at Blackheath, 
his brother being Mr. John Bennett of Cheapside ; 
and he has often had to experience the cares and 
anxieties of business in an excessive degree, but 
he has ever remained faithful to the muse, whose 
sunny smile has charmed many of the happiest 
hours of his life. He has fairly won his spurs in 
the field of poetry, and may be looked upon as one 
of the few who still have the hardihood to raise 
their lances in defence of what they conceive to be 
the rights of the people, yet can forget their politi- 
cal animosities when the foe lies fallen and helpless. 
Much of Mr. Bennett’s success may be traced to 
the fact that his language is principally plain 
homely Saxon. He will have none of your new- 
fangled foreign words. With him, a spade is a 
~ and nothing else. He will not hit side-ways, 
if he can help it—no, not he: if the blow is to be 
given, down comes the sledge-hammer on the head, 
and homeward goes the vanquished nail. But if 
Mr. Bennett possesses a mighty power, he seldom 
fails to use it aright, and his songs are nc mean aid 
to the cause which he may happen to advocate. 
Still, we prefer him in his nnd vwk pieces, with 
one of which we bid him a friendly farewell. 


“THE TEARFUL CORNET. 


To-day, arresting the passers’ feet, 
A cornet I heard in the hurrying street. 


Common the cornet and man that play’d it ; 
What was it so telling and plaintive made it ? 


I couldn’t get from it—what could be its spell ? 
There was one I knew; that I could but feel well. 








Often I'd heard our Keenig play, 
But never the cornet before to-day. 


Strange was its charm it must be confess’d ; 
Whence was its power you'd little have guess’d. 


The player was one not worth a rap, 
With a broken hat and a coat with no nap. 


Out at the elbows—with shoes that let 
Out his bare toes and in the wet. 


Wrinkled and old—too aged by half 
To be standing for pence amid jeer and laugh : 


Though many I saw, to my elbows nigh, 
Thought little of laughter, as moved as I. 


What could the cause be that all of us made 
Not able to stir while that tune he played. 


"Twas a common street-air, I shouldn’t have linger’d, 
Except I’d been forced, to hear uttered or finger’d, 


One—why, a month poet each urchin had humm’d it, 
No organ but ground it, no scraper but strumm’d it 


And yet as it swell’d now, and died through my ears, 
My heart it beat to it and praised it with tears. 


You'll think me maudlin; I wasn’t a fool 
To let that cornet my feeling rule, 


For the powers that ruled in that cornet’s breath 
Were not age and want, but misery and death. 


Away in a dirty lane of the town, 

A close court where never the sun comes down, 
Up reeking stairs if you'll pick your way, 
You'll come to a garret so high there’s day. 


Neat, to your wonder—cleanly though bare, 
Though with half of a table and hardly a chair. 


Though the rusty grate seems little to know 
Of coals, and the cupboard no bread can show : 


Yet the room is furnish’d, as better ones are, 
In city and country, ay, near and afar. 


For a silence is there that is hushing your breath, 
And throned, on the bed in the corner, is death. 


The sunshine seems dim and the day full of awe 
As it touches with reverence that old bed of straw. 


And the wither’d face on it, and hair thin and gray, 
To pay for whose coffin that cornet must play. 


Yes, to pay dues to death for his aged old wife, 
That cornet is suing for pence there to life, 


Who wonders—not I—my heart to it beat, 
When grief and love played it afar in the street. 


Who wonders—not I—I never had known 
A cornet like that for tears in its tone ! 


That I felt in its music a terrible sense 
Of a something beyond a mere playing for pence ! 


The heart it was played it—the heart it was heard it 

And therefore it was that old wretched breath stirr’d 
it. 

God send that few players may play so well 

The cornet, such grief and such want to tell. 


That the ears of few passers be startled again 
By a cornet that grief plays, a coffin to gain!” 


JouN_ PLUMMER. 
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*“ Fathers and mothers deem the world, 
Its wealth and ways, the wisest thing— 
And Love, a leaf that’s idly curl’d, 
Frail as one feather of a wing. 
But on our death-beds when we lie, 
The world rolls backward palpably ; 
Love’s leaf, we know, hath stem and root, 
Its wing unto the skies doth shoot— 
Its wisdom doth with heaven appear, 
And as we die, our eyes see clear."’ 
The Noble Heart. 


“T don’t want to be a countess. I would not 
marry him if he were a duke !”’ 

The words were said with the dignity of a 
duchess, and Helen Granville rose as though the 
question were settled, and moving across the room 
with her head a little higher than usual, proceeded 
to throw open the window to cool the flush the 
conversation had brought to her cheek. 

Lady Granville watched her unrufiled, but with- 
out any intention of relinquishing the subject. Her 
cold grey eye followed her with a half smile, as she 
impatiently opened the window wide, and drew a 
long breath of fresh air. “ Now, Helen, will you 
be good enough to listen to me again?” she said ; 
and Helen, turning round to her stepmother, leant 
against the window, perfectly still, but not looking 
like Patience on a monument, most certainly. 
“‘ Your father thinks, and so do L”’ (this was Lady 
Granville’s way of discussing a point on which she 
herself held a strong opinion) ; “‘ your father and I 
both think that such an advantageous marriage as 
this should not be lightly refused; and, my dear, 
I wish to know what possible reason you can have 
for rejecting Lord Wintour.” 

“The best possible reason, mamma; I do not 
like him.” 

“That will soon be remedied, my dear; when 
you have seen more of him you will like him, quite 
well enough for happiness. The days of romantic 
attachments are gone by; therefore, I beg, Helen, 
you will be careful at the ball to-night, and, except 
with Lord Wintour, I trust I may not see you 
dancing with any one more than twice. You know 
you vexed me very much by dancing so often with 
Captain Mildmay, at the Chesterton ball. If he is 
there to-night, I hope you will be more careful.”’ 

Helen’s face grew crimson for a moment, and her 
eyes flashed. “I will not dance more than twice 
then with any one in future,” she said. ‘1 did 
not know. I thought I went to enjoy myself: but 
Lord Wintour has not proposed yet, and if I can 
prevent it he never will.” 

“ He has given your father to understand such 
are his intentions, and it is only your manner, 
which really, my dear Helen, is too decided for one 
so very young, which prevents his speaking to 
you.” 

Helen’s foot went pat, pat, on the floor, and with 
difficulty she kept from an angry reply. 

“T cannot help my manner,” she said, at last ; “I 
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like-some people—lI hate others. I cannot be de- 
ceitful, and not show it. I never will.” 

“ It is quite unneces to let every man you 
dance with see that,’ replied Lady Granville, 
sharply, “which is the case now; no one can 
remain in ignorance about your likes and dislikes, 
and it annoys your father and me very much, The 
world will talk, and that not good-naturedly either ; 
so I must repeat my request, Helen, that you will 
be more guarded, and not encourage younger sons, 
or men with nothing in the world, when you have 
every probability of settling so well.”’ 

Helen endeavoured to keep her temper so far as 
not to answer, and in that partially succeeded ; but 
had Lady Granville wished to prevent Lord 
Wintour’s suit being prosperous, or finding favour 
in her daughter’s eyes, she could not have been 
more successful than she was then. At that 
moment Helen thought no power on earth should 
make her marry him, and yet after all she did say 
those awfully beautiful words that bind richand poor, 
prince and peasant equally. Those same words our 
Prince of Wales and his fair young bride uttered 
in all that fairy-like splendour in St George’s, at 
Windsor—where England’s best and bravest, and 


perhaps some of her worst, lave trod—kings and ~ 


princes, knights and nobles. Those same solemn 
words, I say, are repeated by the poorest couple in 
the smallest village church. They never seemed so 
striking or so solemn as when reading them in the 
midst of the gorgeous description of the Royal 
marriage. 

Well! those words poor Helen did utter, with 
death-like composure. No tears: she was quite 
calm and still; and calm and still she continued, 
only breaking that forced calmness and stillness 
sometimes in the quiet of her own chamber, when 
some thought or word called back what she tried 
hard to forget, but what would not be forgotten. 

Lady Granville never understood her. She 
thought herself very unfortunate in having so 
unruly a stepdaughter. She never reached her 
warm, eager heart; never heard her pour out all 
her bright eager thoughts; never tried to soften 
the impetuous temper. Impetuous it was. Helen 
was naturally a passionate child, but Lady Granville 
thought her duty was to rule, not guide—to crush, 
not soften. Sir John loved a quiet life, be sacri- 
ficed much for that ; therefore, beyond occasionally 
saying, “Don’t be too hard on Helen, my dear; 
we were all young once, remember,” &c., ending 
with, “but 1 am sure you know best;” when he 
saw Lady Granville’s thin lips grow thinner and 
straighter, he never interfered; salving his con- 
science with some pretty cadeau for Helen, when 
he thought perhaps Lady Granville might be too 
hard upon her, and not remember she had been 
young once. I believe she never had been, in the 
sense he meant at the moment. 

Truly is the second wife named stepmother. A 
very deep step it is; one may almost say there is a 
great gulf fixed between her and the children of the 
poor mother buried out of their sight! There was 
one between Lady Granville and Helen, which 
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neither ever crossed ; but to do her justice, Lady | But to return to the time present; to Helen 


Granville did not bring about the marriage of her 
stepdaughter, though she flattered herself it was 
entirely owing to her that Helen Granville became 
Countess of Wintour. She was quite mistaken. 
Helen could and would have stood firm against all 
me Granville said or did. 

T 


e only person who ever guided and softened | 


Helen was her governess ; unhappily for her, poor 
child, she died when Helen was not quite seventeen. 

“You are the only creature that loves me or un- 
derstands me, aunty,’’ Helen would say, sitting on 
the ground, and resting her head on Miss Morrice’s 
knee. She always called her aunty. “I daresay I 
am very wicked and bad, as mamma says; but I 
would do anything to please you, aunty dear; for 
you don’t look at me that way.” 

“ Hush, Helen; how often I have to remind you 
you must try to be meek and gentle, darling,” the 
kind motherly voice would answer. 

“Dear aunty, you ie expect me to be like 
you, and I cannot be. Don’t you know we are 
not all made alike ; our tempers are quite different ; 
and if some watchmaker took our works to pieces, 
he would find yours going quite smoothly, on I 
don’t know how many wheels, and mine going by 
electric telegraph, or eccentric chuck, or something. 
I can’t be + 8 and gentle like you, because you 
see our works are not alike; there is as much 
difference between us as between mamma’s ver- 
benas; didn’t Bailey catch it for mixing the scarlets 
the other day! well, they are all verbenas, but 
there is a wonderful difference ; and we are both 
women, and I wish there was not more difference 
between us than there is between those unlucky 
flowers.”’ 

“Helen, I do so fear something happening to 
compel you to be meek and gentle. When the small 
cross is refused, a heavier is laid upon us, my child.”’ 

“Well, aunty, I must bear it if it comes; it 
would be easier than all the little ones I have every 
day of my life ; you expect a miracle and forget I 
have been always what I am now. Don’t you 
remember I always got a stomach-ache when I was 
not allowed to talk ? and now to this day, it gives 
me a headache when I am contradicted. I always 
think it must be very bad for me to be contradicted 
when it has that effect. I live in hopes my husband 
will think so, no one does now, I am quite sure.” 

“T don’t know where you will find him, Helen.” 

“Oh, there must be some pieces of perfection in 
the world, aunty, and one of them must fall to my 
lot ; opposites always suit best, you know. Iam 
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and Lady Granville and this ball, where she was 
only to dance twice with Perey Mildmay. Devoutly 
did she hope they might be valses: it was like 
fairy land, going round the room with him! The 
first thing she saw on entering the ball-room was 
Lord Wintour, and he immediately engaged her 
for the first dance, a quadrille; and she went 
through it looking remarkably like an icicle, re- 
turning to Lady Granville as soon as possible after 
concluding it ; only thawing once on her way to say 
yes to Captain Mildmay for the next dance, which 
thawing was not lost upon Lord Wintour, nor were 
several other things during that evening, as you, my 
reader, will discover by-and-bye without my telling 
you. 

And it was a valse. Perey Mildmay was very 
tall, he had fair waving hair, and a pair of glorious 
eyes, but the rest of his face, I regret to announce, 
was not so handsome as Lord Wintour’s. I wish 
I could have said the noble earl was very plain, it 
would have sounded better, but it was really not the 
case; still, if any “ unprotected female” had been 
in trouble at a Railway Station, or elsewhere, and 
obliged to apply to one of the two for assistance, 
there is no doubt as to which of them her instinct 
would have guided her to fix on for her knight 
errant. No; Helen had not the excuse, “ he’s so 
little and ugly, mamma,” for liking the one, when 
the other was so much more for her worldly 
advantage. 

Captain Mildmay lived with his uncle and aunt, 
Admiral and Mrs. Mildmay, and was their heir, but 
what was Moorcourt, when Haselby Hall and a 
coronet were waiting a smile to be laid at her feet ? 

She could not help it, and that is the long and 
the short of the matter. Perhaps if some one like 
him could have been induced to make love to Lady 
Granville herself in her youth, she could not have 
said him nay either. No one had a temper like 
Percy—no one could soothe and smooth the peppery 
old Admiral even when laid up with the gout like 
Perecy—ay, and who else would listen to his stories 
of Trafalgar told we won’t say how many times 
over, like him? She could not help it. 

And so they had that first valse, and very well 
they looked together ; and after the valse, it was a 
great deal too early for the refreshment room, but 
into the refreshment room they went, and when 
they returned to the ball-room, the next dance was 
nearly done, and of course Helen’s partner had been 
hunting for her, everywhere, and looked cross, and 


| Lady Granville looked like thunder, and Lord 


not quite sure I should think much of a piece of | Wintour looked rather disgusted, and Helen tried 
perfection, that’s my only fear ; for the wickeder | to look unconcerned, but could not help blushing a 


my history is, you know the better I like it.” 


little about it, and was almost glad under the cir- 


Miss Morrice would stroke the dark hair and | cumstances she was not engaged to Captain 


fondle the motherless girl, always striving after 


| Mildmay, till No. 9, which was another valse. 


the one great thing that was wanting in her, and to | There was not the least necessity for writing her 


her dying day, Helen never heard the verse, “a | 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God | 


of great price,” without thinking of the one real 
friend of her childhood, whose own loving and 
gentle spirit had so early rested from her labours. 











name on his card, nor his on hers. No. 9 was the 
one dance to look forward to, and she got through 
the intervening ones somehow. She was obliged to 
dance, but was not a little gratified to see the owner 


_of the light brown head towering above most men 
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in the room, waiting for No.9. She knew quite | 


well he only came to dance with her, and she was 
only to give him two dances—it did seem rather 
hard! 

No. 8 was with Lord Wintour, and Perey Mild- 
may was hovering near before it was well over, and 
the music for his dance had not struck up before 
he was bending down and saying, “ No. 13 was 
another valse ;’ she knew that was coming, and 
had prepared all sorts of correct answers, but, as 
usual in such cases, they every one went out of her 
head, and the plain truth blurted out, “ I may not 
dance again with you,’’ and then a little hesitation, 
for those eyes were questioning her, “I may not 
dance more than twice with any one.” “TI thought 
Lord Wintour asked you again just now.” “ But 
I refused,” she answered quickly, in her indignant 
voice, at the implied reproach. “ Lady Granville 
told me I was not to dance more than twice with—” 
(a full stop ; she could not say “ you,” and it was 
on the tip of her hasty tongue) “any one, so I 
refused a third with him.” 

* Did Lady Granville intend that ?”? it was half 
sadly, half bitterly asked. 

No answer, only her eyes flashed. 

And then came almost a whisper, but she heard 
every word and remembered them all her life. 
And then he added, “It seems hopeless to speak 
with such a rival in the field, but now I have 
spoken, you must decide if I forfeit my valse ?”” 


She would have gone to the world’s end with | 


him willingly ; either valsing or by any other mode 
of progression, and the fear of being restored to 
Lady Granville, at that moment made her put her 
hand on his arm, a sign she was ready ; and what a 
valse they had! 

Well, poor things, it was their last ! 
them suspected that as they whirled round then. 





Neither of | 


I am not writing a detailed history ; only the. 


bare facts. 


Mildmay was with his regiment before Sebastopol 


A twelvemonth after that ball, Helen | 
Granville was Helen Granville still — Captain | 
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—Lord Wintour had proposed and been refused | 
by Helen; but Sir John and Lady Granville had 
accepted the proposed alliance, and he was biding | 


his time. Young ladies sometimes change their 
minds when a coronet is held up ready to drop on 
their fair brows, and Helen’s impetuous temper 
might make her do as others have done before her. 
He would wait and see. Ife would gladly have 
sent Percy Mildmay a little farther than Sebas- 
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always went to her father’s tenants. Some of 
them she had not visited since the year before. 
Be that as it might, all knew they would see the 
young lady before the old year ended, and so 
among others, she paid a visit to the Oak Cottage. 
When she left that cottage, Helen Granville was 
an altered woman. She walked straight home, her 
head erect, not a tear in her eye, her whole heart 
swelling with anger and mortified pride. It is a 
terrible moment when an idol is dashed to pieces— 
when you are rudely awakened to find that earth 
and dust is only earth and dust after all! And so 


poor Helen walked home with Mrs. Thompson’s 


Jast words ringing in her ears, “Indeed, Miss 
Granville, ’m ashamed to have told a young lady 
like you, but you seeing the child and asking, 
made me speak. Her father and me’s almost 
broken-hearted about it, and she frets uncommon, 
thinking of him getting killed out there—day and 
night she does nothing but fret.’’ 


There was a very gay marriage on the 20th 
January. Sovery soon? Yes, it had been going 
on so long, there was no delay. Lady Granville 
watched Helen’s face and thought the sooner it 
was done, not to be undone, the better. In the 
Morning Post of the 21st January, you, my reader, 
may have seen the announcement. 

“On the 20th inst., at St. Mary’s Church, 
Hartford, by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, 
assisted by the Honourable and Reverend Algernon 
Wintour, and the Reverend Thomas Fenton, Vicar 
of the Parish, Helen, only daughter of Sir John 
Granville, Bart., of Hartford Castle, to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Wintour.” 

The Times also had it, and the 7imes went out 
to the Crimea. It was such a pleasant bit of in- 
formation, for Percy Mildmay, just before taking 
his turn in the trenches! Thinking of one such 
warm loving heart at home, made him scarcely feel 
the bitter cold, or the balls whistling about him. 
And Lady Wintour, like the rest of the ladies of 
England, helped to make flannel waistcoats, and 
shirts, and muffatees, and comforters for our poor 
fellows that next winter, with white cold fingers 
and aching heart ; not meek and gentle yet—only 
crushed and broken. Whenever she went into 
society, the common observation of the ladies was, 
“How proud and stiff Lady Wintour is; I never 
ean get on with her.’”’ And the men said, “ Hand- 
some, why, yes; but I’m glad J’m not Wintour— 


such a devil of a temper.” 


topol: anyhow he was away, far enough. Some- | 
thing might be done to make her his, and was | 


done. 

Lord Wintour’s nurse had married Sir John’s 
gamekeeper. They had one daughter, a pretty 
girl about Helen’s age. 
seeing poor people and going into cottages, even 
into the keeper’s pretty cottage. It was not her 


way, she felt shy, and they thought her haughty: | 
consequently, her visits were few and far between. | 
It was nearly Christmas now, and, as a sort of 
duty, a sort of remembrance of Miss Morrice, she | 


Helen was not fond of 


So Christmas came once more, Lord and Lady 
Wintour were staying at Hartford, and something 
tempted Lady Wintour to walk again to the Oak 
Cottage. Just a twelvemonth since that visit which 


_had so cruelly changed her future. 


Mrs. was dead! Helen knew 


Thompson 


that. The dying woman begged hard to see her; 


but Lord Wintour received the message, and Helen 

knew nothing of it until all was over. She did 

not remonstrate with her lord and master, she 

never did; the fewer words that passed between 

them, the better for the peace of both. She always 
rn 
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had a feeling of dislike rather to the woman ; but 
pretty Susan was a favourite, and something made 

er seek the keeper's house to find out how it 
fared with the poor girl. There was no one in the 
kitchen when she entered, the parlour door was 
open and empty also, but a low voice from the bed- 
room asked who was there. 

“ It’s 1, Lady Wintour, Susan.” 

“Oh, my lady, please to wait a minute and I’ll 
come down,”’ and then there was a fit of coughing, 
and presently a slow step on the stairs, and Helen 
turned round. “I beg your pardon, ‘my lady, for 
keeping you waiting; I’m so weak, I was on the 
bed a bit whilst father’s out ;’ and then she sank 
down on a chair coughing, with her hand on her 
side. Dying the girl was, Helen saw at a glance. 


Her voice was quite gentle when she spoke. “I 


aim very sorry, Susan, to see you so ill.”’ 

“Yes my lady, but it’s best as it is; father’ll be 
vexed a bit when Iam gone. I’m going fast, my 
lady, very fast.” Another cough and then, “ It’s 
very kind in you to come so far, my lady, and 
re you please to take a seat and rest you by the 

re 

Helen did as she was asked, with such a multi- 
tude of thoughts rushing across her brain and into 
her heart, they seemed beyond control. Both were 





silent ; only the deep breathing of the girl and the | 
ticking of the old-fashioned clock. At last Helen | 


said, “ You don’t seem to have sufficient clothes 
to keep you warm, Susan, with your bad cough ?”’ 

“ Yes, my lady, I’ll do. Father’s not what he 
was, and no wonder. I can’t ask him for nothing. 
It’s the shame and disgrace I’ve brought on him 
and myself too, and it’s not long I'll be wanting 
anything here.” 

Helen looked at the thin gown and light shawl 
the girl wore with a pang. “ Arti your mother’s 
bags a she said. 

“ Father said they were too good for such as me,” 
she replied. “But it’s not complaining I am, my 
lady. I’m only saying the truth, and I think it’s 
good for me to be remembered so often of my sin 
and my shame. I pray hard to be forgiven when 
I’m going. The Lord did forgive that woman when 
He said, He would not condemn her; don’t you 
think so, my lady ?” 

“ Yes,”’ answered Helen, rather at a loss for 
words, feeling at the moment how true it is, 


The world’s a room of sickness, where each heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest ; 
The truest wisdom there, and noblest art, 
Is his, who skills of comfort best ;’ 


and conscious how utterly deficient she was in this 
true wisdom. “ We must be meek and gentle,” 
she said at last, and a tear, the first for very long, 
forced its way, as she repeated her friend’s words 
almost unconsciously. 

“Yes, my lady, 1 try to be that when father’s 
angry, only when he strikes the child, it’s hardest 
to bear; but he'll change, maybe, when I’m gone. 
He does talk at times, too, of him so hard, and that 
breaks my heart, when he’s lying sick and wounded 
ever so far. I beg pardon, my lady, speaking 80, 
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but I'll never see him again, and we was to have 
been married when he was ordered away to the 
wars.”’ 

“Married !"’ gasped Helen. 

“ Yes, my lady. He was groom to the captain, 
Capt. Mildmay, my Lady, but he was a soldier too, 
so when the captain and his regiment——.”’ 

“What? tell me again,” interrupted Helen, 
grasping the girl’s arm; ‘“ groom do you say ?”’ 

“ Yes, my lady, he was his groom; and so when 
the captain was ordered away, James had to go 
too, or I'd never have been what Lam now. Are 
you ill, my lady? You’ve turned faint with the 
walk.” 

“No,” said Helen, forcing herself to speak, and 
to speak more calmly. “I’m not ill; go on, Susan, 
tell me all,’’ and she hid her face in her hands. 

“ Oh, my lady, if I might be so bold as to ask 
you to read his last letter. It hurts me to hear 
hard words of him, and father would’nt let me read 
it, and swore he’d burn it.” 

Helen stretched out her hand, and took the letter. 


“ Dear Susan,—This is to let you know I am alive, 
thanks to God and the captain. But lying here like 
a log, never to be of service no more. My right leg’s 
been took off by the knee, but the doctors say they 
never had a better job nor a better cure; thanks to 
my not being given to drink no way; they said as I 
might thank myself, for it’s drink as plays the deuce 
with so many of our poor fellows, when they’re once 
hurt. So says I, ‘Sir, I may thank Captain Mildmay, 
or I would not have been here, nor my leg neither ;’ 
for when I was done for as I thought, back he come 
himself for me, and catched me up, shooting one devil 
as was about to amuse himself a cutting of my throat, 
and says he, ‘ Wilson,’ says he, ‘ you’re badly hurt ; 
hold on by my left arm as well as you can, says he, 
‘and I'll not leave you, my man.’ 
dead with pain and my leg dragging, ‘God bless you, 
sir; please to shoot me yourself, if you’re forced to 
leave me,’ says I. And the next thing I knew was, 
I was lying with some forty more, some a groaning, 
and some a cursing, and some a talking of home and 
erying, and the doctors was at my leg; and so when 
the captain came to see us, there was more of our regi- 
ment besides me, and he comed round and spoke to us 
all, and I was very bad that night, and thinking it 
might be my last, I made a clean breast of it to the 
captain, and told him about you, and he promised me 
all I had and my pay should go to you; and he would 
see you himself if he lived to get back, and tell you I 
had done my duty asa soldier, and he made me pro- 
mise to marry you if I should get over the fever and 
all, and ever see the old country again, which I told 


' him, on the Bible, was my wish and intention, so help 
' me God; and that it was the hurry and that as had 
_ stopped us being married ; and he said if I'd have told 


him, he might have been able to get me leave for that, 
if ’d but have confided in him like, instead of ruining 
of you, which indeed I’m very sorry for now, and 
always has been, and I hope you'll excuse if I gets 
home safe, and makes youa good husband. And so 
no more from yours, 
“James WILSON.” 

Helen gave back the letter, with the tears quite 
beyond control streaming down her face: yet 
happier than she had been since that last yalse at 
that last ball! 
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He was all—in her fancy—all that she had 


believed him! What must he think of her? 
_From that day Lady Wintour was a constant 
visitor at the Oak Cottage, and the poor girl 


breathed her last, thanking and blessing her for all | 


her goodness. Helen was learning to be meek and 
gentle. Truly, ‘‘ Death is a mighty teacher.”’ 


A bright, beautiful morning in March. <A white 
frost early, melting away under a bright sun. Lord 
Wintour out with the Haselby hounds. A capital 
day, and a splendid run! 

At half-past one, an ugly ditch and an ugly 
fence: but many as ugly a fence and ditch had his 
good horse taken him 
flinching. Lord Wintour always rode hard. He 
was a bold rider, and splendidly mounted. Why 
should he swerve now? and why on earth should 
his horse take the sulks then ? 

But he did: and his brother sportsmen said, 
first, “ By Jove!’’ and then, “ Good Heavens! ”’ 
when they saw Lord Wintour obstinately bent on 
that ugly leap, and the horse as obstinate as his 
master. Horse and rider both had lost their 
temper. 

There was a crash—a struggle—a groan of agony 
—a cry of horror from the spectators. A few 
moments of uncertainty —then a call to some 
labourers for the nearest gate. 

“ Better take him to Haselby at once.” “I say, 
one of us should go to Chesterton, and send the 
doctors.” “ Welby! you ride on, and break it to 
Lady Wintour.” And so the poor crushed body, 
as carefully as may be, is slowly carried home—just 
to rouse up for one last whisper, “ Helen, I’m sorry 
now. I bribed that woman Thompson to tell you 
the child was his. God! how I loved you!” 


Chesterton Station was in an unwonted state of 
excitement. 

The first hero belonging to the county, of which 
Chesterton was one of the chief towns,was expected 
by the next train. It was due at 3°50. Flags 
were flying ; some with the Mildmay arms—others 
with “ Welcome Home,” “Long Life to Captain 
Mildmay,” &c., &c.: triumphal arches had been 
erected. The Chesterton Band was on the plat- 
form. Admiral Mildmay’s carriage waiting a good 
half hour before the train was due ; and of course 
the train was rather late when so much anxiety 
was felt for its arrival: every one’ looking out 
anxiously, and talking. ‘“ Here it comes—here’s 
the train!” 

“Change here for Burton—Wray and Middle- 
thorpe. ‘Ticket, please, sir!’—A tall footman and 


the admiral’s factotum looking into every carriage | 
“ There he | 


but the right one. ‘“ Where is he ?” 

is! that’s him! Badly wounded at Inkermann !”’ 
The band strikes up, “See the Conquering Hero 

” . ’ ‘ o Tt? 2 at 

comes.”” The tall footman touches his hat, Captain 
Mildmay, sir? the admiral’s on the platform, 
looking for you, sir?” ; 
shaking the factotum warmly by the hand; when 


D . 
up rushes the admiral, 


gallantly over without | 


not having heard! 





Captain Mildmay is | ) ; . 
‘one question, just to satrsfy myself. 
“Welcome, my boy! 


welcome, a thousand times!"’ “ Hip, hip, hurrah! 
Captain Mildmay for ever! Hurrah! Three 
cheers for the Hero!—Hurrah! One cheer more !”’ 





_from the men. 


“ God bless him, how handsome he is! a regular 
hero!’ from the women. 

“Thank you, thank you all, most heartily, my 
friends,” from Captain Mildmay. “TI can’t stand 
this ; it’s worse than the Russians! Where’s my 
aunt.”’ 

“Here, my dear fellow, come along.” A warm 
welcome from Mrs. Mildmay. The crowd was 
tremendous; the excitement increasing. “ Bless 
me,” said the admiral, “what the deuce are they 
at now?” 

‘Taking the horses out, sir; going to draw the 
captain home,” grinned the footman. 

“ The devil they are! mind they don’t jib on the 
hill.”’ 

“We must submit,” said Mrs. Mildmay, “ our 
first hero must be received with all due honour ; 
though I never felt more inclined to cry in my life. 
I can’t stand those harrahs. Stand up, Perey; you 
must show yourself to please them.” | 

He stood up, waving his hat, and the cheers and 
shouts redoubled. The band preceded the carriage, 


and thus Percy Mildmay returned to Moorcourt. 


“ And now once more welcome, Perey, I’m nearly 
deafened, and let me see how you're looking? 
Better than I expected, though very thin; and how 
are you really ?”’ 

They sat talking of the war, Lord Raglan, the 
charge of the Light Brigade, the cold, the hunger, 
the honour and glory, the gallant deeds of some, 
the patient fortitude of others, hair-breadth escapes, 
Florence Nightingale, his own wound and subsequent 
illness, without touching on home topics, till the 
gong sounded. 

“T suppose I’m in my old room.” 

“Yes, Rogers thought it not good enough for 
you, but I knew you would like it best, Perey,” 
and Mrs. Mildmay put her hand on his arm. 
‘‘ You heard of Lord Wintour’s death.” 

He might have been Menschikoff himself, with 
a minié rifle at his breast! Only he would not 
have started as he did! 

“No! Well, I mentioned it in two letters 1 
know, and they both missed you! He died last 
February or March, I forget which. Think of your 
There was some mystery about 
that marriage, Percy, which I never made out. He 
was killed out hunting, poor man. I am certain she 
was very far from happy ; and about a year ago she 
changed quite in her manner to me; she is as 
gentle with us now as if she were our own.” 

Percy Mildmay first gave his aunt a hug, like a 
bear, and then said, “ Where is she ? ”’ 

“ At Hartford, just now.”’ 

“ T must go over to Hartford to-morrow.” 

“My dear Percy, he has not been dead the 
twelvemonth yet!” 

“1 can’t help it. As he is dead, I must ask her 
j | won't go 
there afterwards until you think it right and proper 
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I should. I may never go there again; it all corner of the chimney-picce; she had hardly ven- 
depends on her answer to my question.” tured to look at him, but she knew the eyes were 
“ Well, if I must tell you, I must. She iscoming the same, and that there was a Jong beard and 
to luncheon here to-morrow. I asked her because thick moustaches. I never clearly ascertained what 
you were not expected till the end of the week, and | that one question was ; but it was something about 
I did not know if I could ask her after you came. | had he cruelly deceived himself at the last ball ? 
I have not put her off, and I have heard nothing | And her answer was, to start up from the sofa, take 
from her since she accepted. She may not know of | his hand in both hers, and kiss it ! 
your arrival, but you can see her quietly here, which | It was very odd—very odd indeed. If the 
will be better than your going to Hartford ; now go admiral had been there and seen her, he would 
and dress for dinner.” .| have said, “ The deuce !” to a certainty ; but I am 

And so Lady Wintour arrived the next day ; | very glad he was not there, and did not see her, not 
and went with Mrs. Mildmay to take off her bonnet | only because he would have said that naughty word, 
and cloak upstairs, and Mrs. Mildmay, looking out | but because he would have been a terrible interrup- 
of the window all the time, announced the arrival | tion, and perhaps she would not have kissed his 
of her nephew ; and then in passing to stir the fire hand at all, if the admiral or any one else had been 
had a comfortable peep at the face in the glass, and | there and seen her. 
rejoiced to see a considerable amount of colour in Of course, Perey Mildmay could not stand that ; 
both cheeks. By the time the fire was well poked, | and he instantly took possession of both her hands 
which it did not in the least require, Lady Wintour | and held them in his own, and in consequence of so 
had arranged the smooth dark hair, and giving Mrs. | great a liberty on her part, he thought himself jus- 
Mildmay another kiss, she said, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. | tified in taking a greater (if that were possible), for 
Mildmay, I have left off those dreadful caps; are | he called her by her Christian name, with a mark of 
you shocked ?” interrogation after it. And she felt he was as- 

And Mrs. Mildmay said, in a lively voice, ‘No, | tonished; so, looking up, which was of no use, for, 
my dear, not at all shocked ; quite the contrary, I’m | her eyes being quite full, she could not see him a 
very glad to see your hair again, and it looks beauti- | bit, she said, “I could not help it; I wanted you to 
ful ; put all smooth into that great twist at the | forgive me;’ and then she told him all. 
back.” And when he had heard it all, I am glad to tell 

“You know, dear Mrs. Mildmay,” she continued, | my readers, he did not say a word against the dead ; 
looking dreamily into the fire, “it is not as if—’’ | but he held her two trembling hands tight in his 
and she stopped, and the tears came into her eyes. | own, as if afraid of losing her again, and bending 

“No, my dear, I quite understand ; it is not as | down over her, he said, “ 1t was a terrible tempta- 
if—’’ and there Mrs. Mildmay also stopped, but no | tion, darling Helen; I might have done the same!” 
tears came to her eyes. She quite understood! ‘ You? never!” she said, in her old indignant 
Lady Wintour to mean that if Perey Mildmay had | voice and flashing eyes, as if prepared to fight his 
died, she would not have called the caps “ dreadful,” | battle with an imaginary third person, who had 
neither would she have left it off before the first | accused him of something atrocious; then quite 
twelvemonth was out. Those five little words, and | gently, and so sadly, “and I believed it! I believed 
the way of saying those five little words, said all | it of you! that is what made all my misery, and 
that. you have not forgiven me yet.” 

And so they went downstairs to the nice old-| After that the tears came thick and fast, and he 
fashioned room, where the Mildmays always sat; | drew her gently to the sofa, and seated himself by 
with its book-cases all round, and all sorts of curious | her, and placed the small head tenderly on his 
things, old china and carved ivory, and shells, and | shoulder, hiding her face till she grew calmer, and 
stuffed birds, and all the wonders that sailors (lucky | so she had what women call a good ery, very com- 
fellows!) collect in their travels over the wide world, | fortably, and was all the better for it; particularly 
and bring home if they are not drowned before they | as he kept telling her, all the time, he had nothing 
arrive, which is rather Irish, by-the-by; but [| to forgive, but that he did forgive all and everything 
can’t help it, I was thinking of Percy Mildmay, not | she thought now, or might ever hereafter think, 
of the admiral. required forgiveness, which was very satisfactory to 

“ Now, my dear, sit down and I'll go and see | both parties; for it quite assured her there never 
where the admiral is,” said Mrs. Mildmay, bustling | lived any one so good and so noble and so generous, 
away, in great delight at her own manceuvres, having | and that she never could love him half so well as he 
previously told the admiral, he was not for all the | deserved ; and he saw all this passing in her mind, 
world to appear, until she came for him. And as | when at last she lifted up her head, and let him look 
she closed that door, Percy Mildmay came in by | at her face, which, he was pleased to say, was more 
another. The meeting was rather an awkward one | beautiful than ever; and he was right, though 
for both, and Helen sat down again with a/| perhaps my readers are not inclined to believe what 
Quarterly Review as a chaperone. Perey Mildmay | a man says in his circumstances; but really and 
was much encouraged by the fact that she was hold- | truly he was quite right, because her face had always 
ing it upside down! And he plunged at once into | wanted gentleness, and now she was as meek as an 
the middle of his one question. | mouse; quite ready to be his most obedient slave 

He was standing near her, leaning against the | —and not get a stomach-ache if he would not let 
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on- | her talk, nor a headache if he contradicted her—so | Helen Granville, I should be much happier nov, 
ere it was altogether most satisfactory, as every one | Percy.” 
ind must perceive. | And Percy said, “I don’t think I could be happier | 
hat At that moment Perey Mildmay himself had a! than I am ‘now, Helen, and we must forget the | 
ut _ strong wish which he was determined should neither | past, darling.” | 
li? | be thwarted nor contradicted. It was not a diffi- And the tone of his voice, and something in her | 
ike | cult one to gratify. It was simply to bring that | woman's heart, made her bend down again, and _ 
‘| part of the human face, called the lips, into close | kiss the hand that held hers. 
the '| quarters (excuse the military term) with the corre. | eS oa are cee ee 
uld | sponding part of hers. He had the advantage of! Well, and after all, so soon as Mrs. Mildmay | 
“m | the ambush before mentioned ; but she being per- | thought it all right and proper, it was announced | 
not | fectly unguarded, within easy reach of the enemy— | that Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Percy | 
rd, ] (either not suspecting the danger, or not sufficiently | Mildmay was shortly to lead the Dowager Countess | 
up- | alert to provide against it, or perchance not caring | of Wintour to the hymeneal altar; and the Dowager | 
his | how soon the engagement came off)—wisely sub- | Countess began to make preparations for the event, 
een mitted instantly to the mercy of the conqueror, so |which fact was communicated, with some natural 
soon as the attack took place, rescue or no rescue. | regrets, by the Dowager Countess’s maid, to the 
at ; One thing is certain, treachery there must have | worthies below stairs at Moorcourt. 
nds been within, for there was not the faintest show of |} “My Lady has ordered me to mark ‘ Haitch 
{so _ resistance. The head was slightly thrown back, and | Hem’ upon every one of the blessed stockings ; 
jus- _ the lips slightly parted ; the surrender was complete | which I must say is quite an unusual thing. When | 
for _ and perfect. Another thing is equally certain: | ladies has got rank they generally keeps to it, F 
k of | Lord Wintour had never tasted the sweets of such | and I must say, after saying ‘ My Lady,’ and speak- ; 
as- | a victory as now fell to Perey Mildmay’s lot to reap; | ing of * her Ladyship,’ for some two years, I fee) it , 
for, and perhaps it was feeling that, that when Helen | will be quite awkward like to descend again.”’ ‘ 
ma could speak, her first words were,— _ “Mrs. Kneedle,’”’ replied the admiral’s factotum, é 
u to “You would not like me to have any money but | “ will you allow me to say, when a lady marries . 
that my father gives me, Percy ?” | again, she’s better not to go about the world drag- 
tell And Percy answered in a very lover-like way, | ging a dead husband along with her, to my mind. 
ad ; “‘ Not for the world, my treasure.” | If my fingers was capable, V’d help you to stitch 
his And so those few words settled her handsome | ‘ Haitch Hem,’ with the greatest of pleasure ; for, 
jing jointure ; and, three months after, the new Lord | judging from what I sees and hears, | suspects she 
pta- | Wintour was much amazed at the Quixotic gene- | never was ‘my Lady’ with her own consent; and | 
ie!” || rosity of the Dowager Countess. And those few) have consequently left it off, in taking the sherry 
nant words regarding the jointure recalled to Percy | to her at dinner. It’s my firm belief now, if she 
i his Mildmay, what had been on his mind, and ringing had the power to choose, she would sooner have 
had in his ears, for the last twenty hours. our Lieutenant-Colonel than the Emperor of the 
uite “ Colonel Mildmay and the Countess of Wintour.” | Roossias himself!” 
eved | It grated dreadfully upon him, and kept him awake M. E. G. 
and || the whole night. So he determined to take advan- | 
| tage of his favourable position, and prepare for the 
d he final stroke. Looking at her with his glorious eyes | ———————-~—- —--- = 
if by I — it is the second time I have used that word, but 
-his || no other describes all they were: large, beautiful, 
and || liquid, deep violet, Percy Mildmay’s were all these, ACTION. 
com- | and something beyond—so looking into hers with 
larly | those eyes of his (Mrs. Barrett Browning Says, | 
hing “ With an eye that takes the breath ’’), he said, | Power on deed should be expended, 
hing * And your rank, Helen ?” Idleness is misery : 
ink, He quite took Helen’s breath; she thought it God our happiness intended 
ry to almost unkind at the moment to remind her of it, In activity. 
lever and the tears were all ready and rushed in at once. ie 
rous, “Do you think I could keep that ?” she said, with Hand and foot—a hero, bind him 
ss he quivering lips. | What with anguish, hor ror, woe, 
; . And stagnation, Death will find him 
pind, “My darling, I did hope you would not : and you | Feediess of a blow 
look will be my own—my Helen Mildmay ?” | , 
more “‘ Yes, please,” she murmured. | Idleness, enthroned and reigning, 
ough Of course it pleased him very much, and he. Exercises like control ; _ 
what instantly showed her it did, by rewarding the soft, | Tortures, horrifies, enchaining, 
r and sweet lips as they deserved, for saying these two Petrifies the soul. | 
sbi words 20 softly and sweetly. 1 ¢] But the sovranty commanding 
ae oe Oe ——, the nly questions, Pipe ome | Of himself, man, active still, 
slave two answers, had stirred in her womaun’s heart, | From his cradle may, expanding, 
ot let made her say, “If 1 had never been anything but | Grow to what he will. ; 
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$l , to the Ant! : wry oing 

All the realm of instinct t rough, 
Find me anything not doing 

What it ought to do, 


Even matter is in motion, 
Has no day or place of rest ; 
Sloth returns from isleless ocean 
To its ark—man’s breast. 


Who had heard not of a steamer, 
Told to enter and descend ; 

In those engines did the dreamer 
Meaning apprehend, 


Till the piston-rod descended, 
And she wheeled along the seas ; 
And he found, she was intended 
For subduing these ? 


ee are we, my brothers, 
Till, with powers and purpose known, 
We the destinies of others 
Shape, and form our own ; 


Thoughtful voluntary being 
Well employing, act and be ; 
Dauntless quit the past, foreseeing 
Our futurity ; 


Straining masts and timbers creaking, 
‘Till we enter into rest ; 

Working to the utmost, seeking 
To be fully blest. 


All our powers are powers of action, 
Let us work them all we can ; 

Who would live or die the fraction 
Only of a man ? 


Voyagers mid-ocean slowing 
Find we? And shall you or I 
Think of once at. half-speed going ? 
Top-speed till we die ! 


Man at half-speed is a lonely 
Monster here, a curse abroad 

Worse than death ; top-speed the only 
Speed for sons of God. 


*T was to keep us, too, from evil, 
Life was wedded unto toil ; 
Better man, not please the devil, 

That God cursed the soil. 


Idleness breeds wicked fancies, 
Edens suit not Adam’s race ; 

Labour every joy enhances, 
And it is God’s grace. 


Fearless, then, the tempests rough, and 
Winds and tides defy, unawed ; 
Seeking harbour large enough, and 
Home at last—in God. 
Hesrer West. 


Aut things in the natural world symbolize God, yet 
none of them speak of Him but in broken and im- 
perfect words. High above all He sits, sublimer than 
mountains, grander than storms, sweeter than blossoms 
and tender fruits, nobler than lords, truer than parents, 
more loving than lovers. His feet tread the lowest 
places of the earth ; but His head is above all glory, 
and everywhere He is supreme. 
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EARTH’S SHADOW, HEAVEN’S SUNSHINE; 


OR, 
THE COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER I. 


REMINISCENCES. 


“ When each by turns was guide to each, 
And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought, 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech. 


-And all we met was fair and good, 
And all was good that Time could bring, 
And all the secret of the Spring 
Moved in the chambers of the blood.” 
IN MEMORIAM. 


On my return from missionary labour in India— 
a return compelled by the breaking down of health 
and strength—one of my first thoughts was given 
to my old friend, Edwin Gray. Nay, during the 
voyage, yearnings had outstripped the swift vessel’s 
comparatively slow progress, and had beaten with 
dove’s wings against the window, wherever that 
might be, on the other side of which he sat, I 
knew, with that glad thoughtful face of his amid 
the luxury of books and art, and all that could be 
gathered. together by the highest taste, coupled 
with unchecked means of indulging it. 

Dear old Oxford days! How 1 had summoned 
them before my mind in those parched Indian 
hours; those hours of sickness, and dearth, and 
weariness, when the elasticity of mind and ‘body 
had taken wing and left the machine pulseless, and 
the wheels of ‘Being slow. When that old eager- 
ness of work had died out of me, not, I trust, 
through loss of interest in the work itself, but 
simply through physical exhaustion. Youth’s 
winding up had gradually run down, not all at 
once, not soon; but after years of patient and 
careful labour. The fly-wheel of Thought that 
you could not see for its rapid gy rations—it had 
slackened and slackened, an index to the clogging 
of the inner wheels—until you could watch its 
slow efforts at your ease; and at last it flagged 
so, and circled so weakly, that it was plain ‘that 
a complete standstill would result unless the 
machinery could be by some fresh power set free 


_and wound up again. 


The sea voyage had now done wonders, and the 


| thought of England’s shores and of some old faces 
| left behind, gave an unwonted gleam to eyes that 
'had bid fair to lose their light, and a flush to 


cheeks in whose sunken pallor Death had seemed 


' to have already set his seal. 


Dear old Oxford days! O, the thought of them 
lit all the old sparkle in the eyes; called up more 
glow to the heart. For, glorious, 
unique, as they are in themselves, and delicious 
even during the time when they are the Present, 
yet when they become the Past, what, even while 
we trod them, see m ied pleasant hills, become great 

nountains on Life’s horizon, lit with the warmest 
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light of the bright glow of glad youth’s zest of | So to return to Edwin Gray, my old Oxford 


living. It is true that— 


“The Past will always win 
A glory from its being far ; 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein.” 


It is true that a something of unreal beauty 
gathers over years far removed, softening down 
their harsh points and mellowing and rounding all 
into a proportion and symmetry that we saw not 
when close to them. But the time that least of all 
needs such a distant point for the taking in of its 
comeliness, is that episode in Life’s Drama that 
begins and ends amid the reverend walls of that 
grey and Ancient City. Nevertheless, even these 
seem more, much more to us in Life’s Afternoon, 
when the shadows grow broader and more massed ; 
when the light is more warm and mellow, if less 
glaring; when the Landscape, I say, hath received 
its last glazes beneath Time’s blending and toning 
brush ;—than when the mid-day sun poured upon 
them its unhushed glare, and all stood out distinct, 
and there were no half-tints and retiring greys. 

In a word, the Present is an Indian mid-day 
City, sharp, distinct, without tone; the Past, an 
English Twilight Valley, with indistinct, weird, 
lovely massing of trees and gleaming of river, and 
steep of hills, and trembling of one bright undying 
star above. 

So far in apology, if apology be needed, for that 
fond clinging of memory under India’s red sun, 
to the grey quiet of grand old Oxford ;—for that 
devouring yearning that now filled my heart at the 
thought of the renewal of fellowship with my chief 
Oxford friend. 

Edwin Gray! I wonder what had befallen him 
during my absence; for I had lost sight of him 
and he of me. Constantly shifting my station, 
his letters may have missed me until he tired of 
sending them; and mine must have failed to follow 
him to some new address. All the more should 
we have to tell and to listen to, when at last we 
met; and there is a certain coldness about letters 
when great distance divides you, that makes them 
but poor substitutes for the chat in College Rooms. 
They come so many weeks after date; the joy that 
they announce has lost its freshness, the grief its 
poignancy, by when you become a sharer in it. 
Besides, the little incidents and interests that make 
up the life of friendship find no place in speaking 
that has such a space between the speakers. You 


fancy that only important events are worth sending | 


such a distance, or you shrink from shouting the 
heart’s inner thoughts and more delicate feelings 
over such a vast width of seas, so that these con- 
victions modified my regret at the partial unlinking 
of lives that had once been nearly bound in one. 

I shall not get to my story—if story it may be 


ealled—if I moralize so at the outset. And the 





bishop of this Oxford of my fond memories, wisely | 


warns sermon writers, with warning that story 
writers may also lay to heart, not to build a huge 
portico of introduction, which may lead to but a 
poor little building at last. 


modern, 


i I 


friend. 

His rooms had been on the same staircase with 
mine, but mine were on the third, his on the 
second floor ; mine were—like my pocket—scantil 
furnished, although I yet contrived to render them 
very snug. A small case of books—friends silently 
eloquent, friends beloved, friends unchanging, 
always at hand; made one side of my little space 
familiar and pleasing to behold. One or two 
prized prints relieved the other walls ; there was 
an easy chair, a table, two or three other chairs; 
and that was about all my furniture. The paper 
was ugly, but I could not afford to replace it. 
There were glowing red curtains, however, which 
burned like carbuncles into the night ; rich jewels 
the windows looked in the dark grey setting of the 
ancient mullioned stone. And two carpeted steps 
led up into my bedroom, by a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe arrangement ; to said bedroom one light of 
the triple window belonged. I remember the sur- 
prise with which I appeared at the head of these 
steps one night, clad in my nightshirt, and, 
instinctively, my college cap. A sound as of 
musical instruments mingled with my dreams, and, 
in time, dispelled them. WhenI stole out, in cau- 
tious amaze, lo! that rogue Edwin Gray, and five or 
six others, seated round my table, with my Huntley 
and Palmer, my wine and glasses, my sinall stock 
of tobacco (1 seldom smoked), and what musical 
instruments they could muster among them, in- 
cluding a comb and paper, and a long French 
horn! I rubbed my eyes into consciousness of 
these facts; and into recollection that I had Jeft my 
Oak unsported, in retiring for the night. They 
hailed my appearance with a hearty cheer, and with 
a vehement performance of 


“There’s nae luck about the house, while 


is awa !” 


Colin 


Half disposed to be indignant, but soon thoroughly 
awakened, I relaxed, I remember; and casting on 
my dressing-gown, and mending the fire, joined 
the beloved band (I do not mean the music, and I 
was not so sentimentally disposed towards them at 
the time), since scattered far, never, perhaps, to be 
reunited here, often thought of, almost with 
the yearning of tears,—and entertained my self- 
invited guests. 

So much for my room, and one of its experiences. 
But now for Edwin Gray’s apartments, which were 
of a very different character. They were the crack 
rooms of the college, in themselves—a set of three 
yanelled and furnished with oak, spacious, lofty. 
And Gray had left nothing undone of building on 
the foundation so well laid for him. A splendid 
Library, rather select than large, spread over two 
sides of the principal room. The arrangement 
was that of compartments to the several subjects. 
Thus one division contained Poetry, ancient and 
the choicest authors only; another, 
History; another, Philosophy and Science; another, 
Theology,—this, rich and venerable in dark antique 
calf, relieved by the crimson strip for the lettering. 
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And all the books (though the binding was any- 
thing but the first consideration) were bound and 
arranged with a view to harmony and contrast of 
colour; so that in every way they were a feast to 
contemplate, in their carved oak setting. O the 
treat that it was to me, in some leisure evening, to 
rise from talk with my friend, and still continuing 
the conversation, range from shelf to shelf, draw- 
ing out the smooth heavy volumes one after 
another; fondly dipping into them; putting them 
back into their own row again. There isa kind of 
freemasonry in the ownership of books, and one 
enjoys them much, even though another be the 
possessor. I find satisfaction in pausing before 
some vast street Library of them in London: as for 
instance, Sotheran’s; and not coveting, rather 
enjoying, those neat compact sets of well-bound 
volumes, which are yet wanting in my own shelves ; 
seeking, with especial interest, the space in which 
that row, aad “ Just out,’ appears. And, since I 
see many others, especially clergymen, like myself— 
in like manner engaged, without entering to pur- 
chase, I conclude that in this my taste I shall meet 
with sympathisers. 

To return to Edwin Gray, and his College 
Rooms. Onthe dark oak panelling at intervals 
were hung splendid proof impressions of prints 
from ancient and modern masters. Francia’s not 
the least saintly; Raffaelle’s, Da Vinci's, Titian’s, 
Reynolds’. Brackets, covered with crimson cloth, 
supported at intervals the most lovely Parian 
groups, and single statuettes, canopied and back- 
grounded also with crimson upon the rich oak. 
Over each panel burned a gorgeously illuminated 
scroll, bearing a text or a motto. Heavy crimson 
velvet curtains draped part of the recesses of the 
bow-windows, and tlie om window at the south 
end of the room was filled in with coloured glass, 
chiefly silver-white, and blue, but redeemed from 
coldness and poverty by a sufficient balance of 
warmer colour. <A long and massive oak table ex- 
tended nearly the length of the room; the sofas 
were lined, and the chairs backed and cushioned 
with crimson velvet; the Turkey carpet was chiefly 
wrought in chocolate and dark blue. Add to 
these items, Davenports of walnut, and side tables 
covered with appurtenances for study; or with 
choice ornaments ; add, especially, a splendid grand 
Piano; and you have about an idea of a tolerably 
comfortable room foran Oxford man. Too luxurious 
for Oxford, you will say. 
the rooms were splendid, exceptionally splendid, in 


the first instance; and Edwin Gray was a splendid | 


fellow ; splendid in person, in taste, in pocket; 
and gorgeousness in colour, and material, ia all his 
surroundings, seemed only his natural atmosphere. 

Withal, and notwithstanding the contrast of my 
rooms and circumstances, he was, 1 was nearly 
saying, as much in my room as in hisown. I was 


his Carissimus Amicorum, and he was the like to | 


me. I had tastes similar to him, though not the 
means of indulging them; nor do I think I should 
have indulged them if 1 had. I was more cau- 
tious and grave than he; I grew more like arectiring 


Well, so it was. But | 


violet (if I may insult the flower by the comparison) : 
he flashed out into the gorgeous Tiger-lily because 
it was in him, and he could not help it. Poor fellow, 
I felt half disposed, more than half disposed, to 
quarrel with what I could not but think an excess 
of self-indulgence. Sometimes he would talk to 
me about it, for the same thought occurred to him ; 
and his glad eye would grow thoughtful, and his 
frank brow grave ; but only for a time. He was 
so generous, nay lavish, that I could not find in my 
heart to be very hard upon his somewhat of im- 
pulsive and thoughtless extravagance. He had the 
capacities of enjoyment ; was young and handsome, 
and strong, and rich; high souled, generous, noble. 
Were not all things given richly to enjoy, if not 
abused, and why should not he enjoy them ? 

So I thought, when at times a haunting trouble 
came into my mind, that something as yet undevel- 
oped in that character lay idle under what was, 
indeed, a life of unchecked, though innocent, self- 
indulgence. Where was the taking up of the cross, 
I used to think ; and then again I looked at that 
handsome face and strong form, aglow with health, 
and thought. Ah, the time will come ;—may he 
not enjoy the mere ecstasy of living, now in these 
few Oxford years? I used to think:—They come 
as a sort of prologue to the serious drama, before 
we -have taken our place, have had our part as- 
signed in, it may be, the Tragedy of Life. I 
thought,—J look askance, no doubt, at this hilar- 
ity, and splendour, and riotous health, and steady 
flow of enjoyment. J, sickly, weak ;—often dull, 
often depressed, physically, from no external cause; 
siting in my bare little two-celled snail-shell ; out 
of the line of that sumptuous abundance ; sitting 
in the shade, apart from that ruddy glowing sun- 
shine ;— and I dare say the contrast sours me, 
warps me; and I am ill-natured and uncharitable ; 
too exacting, not allowing enough. Life will never 
be all mere enjoyment for him. Why should I 
seek to cloud that unspecked summer sky before 
the time ? 

I think I did myself injustice; I do not think I 
ever felt one touch of envy, either toward the health 
and enjoyment, or the affluence of my friend. But 
I had learned, even then, I think, always to endeavour 
to judge myself strictly, and to be lenient, hopeful, 
charitable, in the judging of others. My own 

thoughts and circumstances I in a measure knew ; 
at theirs, to a great extent, I could but guess. 
How many a chat I have had with Edwin Gray 
| in one or the other of those old Oxford rooms! In 








| mine, in which we seemed always very snug ; for, 
if you have the knack, you can get snugness and 
a home look with scant materials: or in his, he 
lying, perhaps, on the crimson sofa, one arm over 
| the back, strong, and hard, and brave; and with 
| his bright yet kind blue eye lit with our talk, his 
eager face full of it, his lofty forehead stored with 
material for it, original and acquired ; I sitting on 
a chair, opposite, by the fire, thin, pale, anything 
but handsome ; yet with a forehead, too, and—may 
i say it?—with store, native and foreign, also 
|ready for use in it. I had rather have a poor 
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dingy scabbard, with a sharp bright sword within, 
than a better sheath with an inferior blade. But 
with him, scabbard and sword were alike superb. 
How I admired him, when he half rose on one arm, 
flushed with the argument of our warring minds, 
or raised by the strong impulse of their agreement. 
Perhaps it was only the tall flame from some great 
log in the ancient fire-place that lit up his face and 
the room; for we both loved the fire-light to talk 
by, especially in those rooms: for the rich stain- 


hue of the oak panelling, and the massed glow and 


deep shadows of the crimson furniture, fitted so 
well and blended so grandly with each other. 

Or we talked, circling Christchurch meadows, 
or the bare parks, with their row of els ; ; or much- 
loved Magdalene Walk. And then sometimes the 
bells made a deep undertone during our converse, 
or, as it were, background to it. Perhaps the tall 
towers of Magdalene and New, and the spire of the 
cathedral beat tome, as it might be, to our argu- 


ments and replies, solemnly rocking backwards and | 


forwards, between the perpetual recurrence of their 
two notes for the quarter before four o'clock. 
Sometimes the ten bells of one of these, or of St. 
Mary’s, would make the air and the heart mellow 
with melancholy sweetness ;—grave, solemn, unim- 
passioned !-—one tone breaking into a remonstrance 
of mingled sadness and joy ; a deep recurring toll 
summing up aud answering all. Bell-music seems 
hardly earth-music: it is s0 unimpassioned, so 
above anything like air or tune, so sweet, yet 
hiding, it always seems, an indescribable and 
unutterable sadness, either through memory or 
through foreboding. I cannot think there would 
have been bells had Eden da 1ys remained. As they 
watch above our Prayers, silent, in the Tower, they 
seem to gather to them their earnestness , ‘their 
sadness, and their hope; and, when their own 


. | 
voices are let loose, they seem to tell these to the 


world and to the sky 

So Edwin and I used tc think, as we listened to 
them, insatiably, softened, hushed, saddened in our 
walks, or in our restings. 

Far into the country, too, we walked together 
many atime; for, when I h: ad a companion, Edwin 
was that one. He could cric ‘ket, boat, ride, what 
not ? yet he loved walking, too, especially with me ; 
and walking was my chief, if not my only, outdoor 
relaxation. Enough, more than enough, of a 
chapter of mere reminiscences. ut it was neces- 

sary that you should know Edwin Gray a little, 
as I had known him in those bright Oxford days 
in order that you might sympathize with my strong 
love for them, and my strong yearning towards 
him. 

I was prevented—by ill health, and from going 
up to Oxford later in life—from reading for 
Honours. I retired with a brace of Llonorary 
Fourths. Edwin Gray took a signally brilliant 
double First Class. 


ee ee 





fallen to the possession of Edwin Gray. 








rious; himself strong, noble, an intense a 


far away, 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE ENGLISH SQUIRE AND THE INDIAN MIS- 


SIONARY. 


“For not upon a tranquil lake 

Our pleasant task we ply, 
Where all along our glistening 
The softest moonbeams lie ; 


wake 


Where rippling wave and dashing var 
Our midnight chant attend, 
Or whispering palm-leaves from the shore 
With midnight silence blend.” 
CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


I should have added, in my first reminiscent 
chapter, that Edwin Gray was an orphan educated 
under the guardianship of an uncle. At the death 
of this uncle (which happened shortly before I left 
England), a splendid Place in the country had 
I had 
stayed there in former days, when his uncle was 
yet alive. A great square house it w as, amid deep 
woods, and near a broad River ; acres of fern land 
grew golden in the autumn around it; rabbits by 
hundreds together swarmed on tie banks, or 
fled, a cloud of white bobbing tails, at your shout, 
or approach; terraces and a well-shaven lawn 
sloped down to these wilder and more uncultivated 
beauties. Then, high walls of dark yew (planted 
at the same time with those of Hampton Court) 
divided the gardens into different compartments of 
flowers; especially 1 remember a perfect robing 
room for Roses. lar away, solemn Hills shut in the 
distance, and gave you the impression that all the 
Landscape was part of the Grounds, and that they 
were the fence that excluded the outer world. O! 


it was a delicious place; and then within, it was 


quaint and grand. 

The large old rooms were rich, as to the mantel- 
pieces, aud the space above, with Grinling Gibbon's 
carvings. The house, 1 said, was square; and along 
each side of this square a long passage lay, from 
which the rooms opened, and which was hung, 
through the entire length, with choice engravings. 

1 remember what a future I saw open to Edwin's 
splendid tastes, when the place shouid become his 
own. I fancied its capabilities developing into 
glories hitherto unknown and unsuspected. I fan- 
cied the luxurious delight of the owner, keenly 
alive to everything lovely and grand, amid such an 
area for the dev eloping of exquisite taste. I dare 

say, in India, I often thought of him—royal amid 
royalty: I mean, the royalty of the refined mind, 
and of nature’s obedient homage. I contrasted, 
most likely, my own lot with his ; with no re pining, 
with no envy; but with a secret sad delight in the 
contrast, a sort of half earthly, half-heave nly exulta- 
tion, in the, comparatively, heavy cross that I bore 
into the foreign land. He, surrounded by all that 
art and nature could supply of lovely and Juxu- 
appreciator 
of all that was lovely and ‘grand, and placed in a 
very surrounding of loveliness and grandeur. J, 
with a feeling as sensitive, if less im- 
petuous, ‘for all that was beautiful, luxurious, 
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superb: I, far away, amid the glare of India, pass- 
ing from. station to station; surrounded by troops 
of coolies, and, of course, their families—the neces- 
sary accompaniments of every journey ;—loving 
uiet, leisure, rest, intellectual hours of book and 
Fiend converse, yet debarred from all this ;—un- 
quiet, unresting, without leisure, without books— 
away from my friends. Yet I would not have ex- 
changed. I knew all I could do was nothing—less 
than nought. I knew that motives, at the best, 
mixed, marred my best endeavours. I knew that 
the very exultation of self-sacrifice had much of 
mere earth in it. Yet I did glory in having a cross 
to take up; in having at least the consciousness 
that I was, in a measure, denying myself to follow 
Him. And I did not lay by that cross until gravely 
assured that my utmost endeavours would but 
have sufficed to enable me to bear it a few months 
more, when it would have been set up beside an 
early grave. I then considered that I had my 
Master’s veto laid upon my missionary career ; and 
that it was my duty to take my talent of life to 
some other Bank, where the usury might, in the 
end, have grown by a longer accumulation. 

Still, I say, it pleased me to contrast, sometimes, 
my lot and that of my sumptuous friend in Eng- 
land. Under that hot sun, lying by, in the day’s 
heat, under some trees, arguing and persuading 
with those who came out to me, from the town 
near which I lay; in the evening going into their 
jlace of resort, calling for some refreshment as an 
introduction; and then the wearisome, because 
seemingly resultless, arguing with subtle, sceptic 
Indian minds—low, cunning, narrow, full of so- 
phistry, aught but of that childlike spirit necessary 
to the receiving of the Gospel; imputing to me all 
sorts of mean motives—as that I was paid so much 
per head for every convert made; or meeting me 
with an insuperable and dogged fatality ;—how 
long had this been the unceasing programme of my 
life ? Where had fled all those communings with 
fellow minds—those thirsty hours of deep draughts 
from wells of literature ; those leisure, refined, in- 
tellectual tastes ? They had been given up, and I 
gloried to give them up; and I-came back, too 
jaded, I thought—too wearied out, ever to resume 
them now again. 

But Edwin! I often thought—not, I repeat, 
with other feeling than a too selfish and high esti- 
mation of my own sacrifice—how was he in the 
very clover-field of all the delights of nature and of 
intellect; and with riches, quiet, leisure to enjoy 
them all. Bee that he was, with a wide unrestricted 
Down of sweets before him, leaving one, while yet 
unexhausted, that he might seek variety amid equal 
delights ! 

One word more as to his prospects, and I have 
done. He had read for some time for the Law; 
but, on his uncle's death, had quitted the serious 
study of this profession, and had taken his seat in 
Parliament. His maiden speech had electrified the 


House—had made the papers noisy with murmurs | 


of applause, as I left England. And I knew that 


} 





fitted for the swaying of minds, and the governing 
of a nation I never met. The influence of his least 
word, of his very manner, at our Oxford Debates, 
was electric—astonishing. The thing seemed 
settled when he had spoken. 


* One would aim an arrow fair, 
But send it slackly from the string ; 
And one would pierce an outer ring, 
And one an inner—here and there. 


And last the master-bowman, he - 
Would cleave the mark.” 


Forgive me, Tennyson, if I usurp your praise of 
your Arthur for my friend. But he was worthy— 
and I cannot say more. 

Further, he was engaged when I left England, 
and the marriage was talked of.. I once saw his 
destined bride; she was surpassingly lovely; yes, 
worthy of him. But, with his tastes, and keen 
appreciation, and sensitive refinement, he could not 
have loved either a common mind or a common 
face. The only thing that troubled me about her 
was, that there was something ofa too ethereal un- 
earthly loveliness about her; a look as of some- 
thing too fragilely fair to last. This might have 
been fancy, however. 

And now I will cease my too tedious prologue, 
and proceed to my renewal of friendship with my 
friend. I cling—naturally cling—to reminiscences 
of those old beloved days ;—Oxford days, days of 
youth and buoyancy, and hope, and comparative 
health. They are that bright Past to me that seems 
almost mournfully dear in the Present; exaggerated, 
as I have said, by distance, for the fair hills on 
which we look back, often seemed but level plain 
while we walked upon them. Most mournfully 
dear would that bright fresh Past of youthful energy, 
and life, and impulse; that start in the race, as yet 
unrun, with the great resolves, the high anticipa- 
tions, that shall never be accomplished ;—most sadly 
beautiful would all this seem, in the more prosaic 
and material presence of sober, because sobered, 
manhood ;—when we are but wearily walking and 
plodding our way, where we expected to have scarce 
touched the ground in our running; all this I (for 
the third time) repeat, would scarce bear thinking 
of, but for the FutuRE. O that is better, nobler 
still, for the sincere Christian, the earnest, though 
halting runner! There we shall find again, perfect, 
more than our dreams had imaged them, all that 
fervour, and fire, and life, resulting too, in that 
achievement, that realization which here we saw 
dimly in the distance, at the outset, but missed ere 
midway in the race! What here, were impossible 
dreams, will there be familiar realities. My faith 
is strong, that those noble yearnings after noble 
ends, and high results, implanted in us by the 
Creator, will not be always only fair but fruitless 
blossoms. They wane, and sicken, and fall off, by 
the middle of Life’s short year, itis true. Much 
comes to nothing, and of that which succeeds, the 
quality is not that we proposed to ourselves at the 
outset. But are not those aspirations God’s 


his career was certain there; one more eminently | promises to the soul? And if so (as I believe it 














to be), not one of God's promises shall fail of 
fulfilment. 

I was about to say that these reminiscences, 
about which I love to linger so long,—may have 


his forbearance on the ground that these hearts 
and these lives of ours are, after all, set by the same 


Composer, and set, I think, enough alike to make 


the playing over those old bars at the prelude of 
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one, recall a sweet and unforgotten music often to_ 


the thoughts of many another. And there is 


a concert, in the mere fact of coming suddenly upon | 


a part, or a tune, that we know. 

Considering all things, and with this humble 
apology, I think I had better close this No. 2 
reminiscent chapter here, and start fair in another. 


(To be continued. ) 








BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 





BovuLoGne is a pleasant town, as the song says, 
when it has left off raining. 
most attached to his native land must readily 
admit that. It is not Brighton, or Ramsgate, 
or Margate, still less is it Paris—there is but one 


The Englishman | 


Paris; but it combines not a little of Krench | 


gaiety and English respectability in an agreeable 
manner. The latter quality is decidedly on the 
increase. 
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long to find comfortable quarters—except during 
the height of the season. All along the qflay are 
good hotels, and at the very best the price of 


apartments is not more than five francs, and the 
little interest to my reader, who shares them not. | 


If so, let him pardon me ; but I the more ae for | 


table d’héte the same. The usual price of the 
table d’hdéte in the first-class hotels is four francs. 


At the Hotel de Paris they charge you three, and 


you can get a good dinner at the Hétel de Com- 
merce in the Rue de Neuve Chaussée at the mode- 
rate charge of two francs and a half. Furnished 
apartments are equally reasonable, and in the 


i y an neighbourhood some very cheap houses are to be 
always a delight, when we listen to an oratorio, or | 


had. A friend of mine has a house with seven 
bedrooms, and coach-house and large garden, about 
four miles from Boulogne, for which he pays a rent 
of not quite fifteen pounds a year; and living is 
equally cheap, if you take care not in all cases to 
pay the prices first asked. 

Travellers who hurry on by the rail to Paris, not 
caring to know that here the author of Gil Blas 
lived, and ‘Campbell and Churchill died, can have 
no idea of the size of Boulogne, of the way in 
which people amuse themselves, or of the fine air 
and magnificent sea-bathing by which it attracts to 
itself people in search of recreation or health. The 
sands extend on each side of Boulogne nearly forty 
miles. Behind the quay, which is situated in the 
lower town, you may walk along the Rue Ecu, or 
the Rue Royale, or the Rue de Neuve Chaussée, or 


along the Grande Rue, and everywhere you will find 


There was a time, when to have your | 


letters addressed Boulogne-sur-Mer was presump- | 


tive evidence of moral, or, what is considered in | 4% BURY » BID, | mpt 
with English perfumery, English soap, English 


England just as bad, pecuniary worthlessness ; and 
now and then you meet with a face suggestive of 
Provisional Committees, or losses at billiards, or 
on the turf. There are not so many English with 
handles to their names as there were in Boulogne 
some thirty years ago. Nevertheless, the present 
generation of visitors are honest and pay their 
way. You meet Jones from Fleet Street, and 

| Brown from the Strand—of the one I buy my 
cigars ; the other is my tailor. It is true they are 
a little smarter than usual—for instance, they wear 
gloves; but I know that for what they require 
they will pay, and no one will wail their departure 
when they leave the sunny sands and civil land- 
lords of Boulogne. 

There are two ways of reaching Boulogne. The 
one, cheap and not unpleasant, if you are fond of 
the sea, by boat direct from London Bridge. The 
other, much quicker and more pleasant, if a trifle 
dearer, by the South Eastern Railway to Folke- 
stone, and then on by the steamers to Boulogne. 
‘The company deserve all praise for the manner In 
which the voyage is performed, though occasionally 
the stewards do grumble because the passengers 
have no time to spend any money on the route. 
The steamers lately put on the station by the 
company are exceedingly fast, and one of them, the 
Victoria, performed the journey of twenty-seven 
miles in an hour and a quarter. Her sister, the 
Bugénie, is said to be engaged in running the 

4 : } ’ 


ni 
> 
’ 
1] Lad a) “* > 4 . . need not 1 
ViOCKade. ZAITIVea au Boulogne, you mececa wou Walle 


fine shops fitted with those peculiar articles of Paris 
which inall civilised parts of the world command such 
an extraordinary sale. There, also, you are tempted 


beer, and English hardware. At one or two shops, 
such as Merridew’s or Watel’s, you will find Eng- 
lish newspapers, and the Tauchnitz edition of 
English authors, which, however, you may not 
bring back with you if the Custom-house authori- 
ties know it. Climb the steep ascent of the Grande 
Rue, and you find yourself in the original old town, 
or High Town of Boulogne. This upper town is 
still encircled with its feudal ramparts, and entered 
by three arched gateways. ‘The inner ramparts, 
which are ornamented with a double row of trees, 
afford in summer a pleasant promenade, and com- 
mand an extensive view of the surrounding country. 
Under you are nursery-grounds and flower-gar- 
dens—the lower town, with its twelve thousand 
visitors—the river Liane, with the extensive chain 
of hills on each side ; on your right the site whiere 
Caligula gazed on, and, in imagination, conquered 
England; and a little further off a column, erected 
to commemorate a greater victory by a greater than 
Caligula (in the museum at Boulogne they show you, 
even to this day, the medal which Napoleon I. 
caused to be struck—*t Déscente en Angleterre. 

Frappé &@ Londres’’), and far away you may see 
the white cliffs of perfidious Albion. It is this 
upper town that is historical. Thisis the Boulogne 
—for at one time the lower town was all under 
water—of Cwsar, of Caligula, of the celebrated 
Godefroi, of Henry VIIL., when, for a time, 
Boulogne was our own; and, in a sense, Boulogne 
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still remains ours—for, in Boulogne, British beauty 
reigns supreme. It is in this upper town are the 
rincipal ecclesiastical and civil and military estab- 
imate. There was the ancient cathedral of 
Notre Dame founded on the site of a pagan 
temple, by Clothaire 11. The fame of this sanc- 
tuary was very great, both in France and England, 
and the monarchs of both countries came here to 
worship the Virgin, who is supposed to have 
Boulogne under her special care. 1t came to pass 
in the following manner:—In the year 1632, a 
vessel without sails, oars, or sailors, arrived at 
Boulogne. The faithful hurried down to the boat, 
on board of which they found a wooden image of 
the Virgin, quite tae three feet and a half in 





Pray say the following Litany during the Mass every 
Saturday, and on other days of the week as often as you 
can. 

LITANY FOR THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 


Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

O God the Father, Creator of Heaven and Earth, . 
have mercy on England. 

O God the Son, Redeemer of Mankind, 
have mercy on England. 

O God the Holy Ghost, have mercy on England. 


_ Holy Trinity, one God, have mercy on England. 


Holy Mary, mother of God, 
Holy Mary, ever immaculate, 


Holy Mary, refuge of Sinners, 
St. Michael, 








height, bearing the infant Jesus on her left arm. | 
It was received with the warmest demonstrations, 
and soon became the object of special veneration | 
Such immense numbers of pilgrims resorted after- | 
| wards to its shrine, that they had often great , 


St. Gabriel, 

St. Raphael, 

All ye Holy Angels and Archangels, 
All ye Guardian Angels of England, 
St. Joseph, 

St. John the Baptist, 


| difficulty in finding accommodation in the town. | 
| Splendid gifts from every part of Christendom | 


poured in for a series of years, and rendered the 


church one of the richest and most magnificent in | 
The marriage of our Edward II. with | 


France. 
Isabella, the daughter of Philip le Bel, took place 
in Notre Dame. But, to return to this wonderful 
image. After the taking of Boulogne by Henry 
VIL. it was carried to England, but was after- 
wards restored by Edward VI. 1t continued to be 
held in great veneration till the Revolution, when 
her fate terminated, with all the other saints of the 


All ye Holy Patriarchs and Prophets, 
St. Peter, 

St. Paul, 

All ye Holy Apostles and Evangelists, 
St. Stephen, 

St. George, 

St, Patrick, 

St. David, 

St. Thomas of Canterbury, 

St. Alban, 

St. Edmund, 

All ye Holy Martyrs, 

St. Gregory, 


St. Augustine, 

St. Francis Xavier, 
St. Francis of Sales, 
St. Dominic, 


| different churches of Boulogne, by a grand bonfire 
| in the Place d’ Armes, of the upper town. How- 
| ever, if you go into the new church of Notre 
'| Dame, there is the Virgin, with the infant Jesus, | St’ momas of on 
standing in a boat—done in the highest style of | g¢ Join of God ‘ 
| modern gingerbread art, and, I should imagine, | gt, Birinius, 
quite as suggestive to the really devout as the | St. Wulstan, 
ancient one. Let me add here, that Boulogne is | St. Chad, 
certainly a very religious town. It is full of | 5t. Felix, 
churches and monks and nuns. The fishermen, | St Cuthbert, 
or fisherwomen—for you can scarce tell one from 1 soe 
the other—are very religious, especially when the | ¢,’ ation” 
. ° nm . . ‘ ’ 
herring fishery is bad. There are also five English | gt Witliam 
churches, but it is clear the good Roman Catholics | st, Swithin, 
regard them with an unfavourable eye ; at any rate, | St. Osmund, 
they are making great efforts for the conversion of | St. Alexis, 
| England. One day, an elderly female in black, | 5t- Aidan, 
after begging me to save my soul, presented me | 3° Thomas of Hereford, 
with a little medal and some tracts; one of them St. Paulin, 
ran as follows :— 


St. Wilfrid, 
St. Edmund, 

| CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. St. John Cantius, 

Faith is a gift of God.—The Almighty never re- | st. John of Beverley, 

| fuses to hear fervent and persevering prayer.—Let us | © Erconwald, 

therefore entreat him to call back to faith, England, | St. Edward, 

once the isle of Saints, now, alas! separated from Holy mt. Hugh, 

Chureh. St. Bede, 
Every Saturday at 8 o'clock, at the Altar of the | 

Sacred Heart in the Church of S. Nicolas, the Holy | 








‘paySagq aoy Avag 








* / Venerable Paul of the Cross, 


Venerable Paul of the Cross, 
Sacrifice of Mass will be offered for the conversion of | LV enerable Paul of the Cross, 





England. $e oonceeaneemeaees 

You are earnestly requested to assist at this weekly | * Founder of the Passionists. His zeal was very ardent for 
Mass, to inform ail pious friends of it, and sometimes | the conversion of England, whose retura one day to the 
to make the Holy Communion for the same intention. | Catholic Faith was predicted by him. 














All ye Holy Bishops and Coufessors, 
All ye Holy Doctors, 

All ye Holy Priests, 

All ye Holy Monks and Hermits, 
St. Mary Magdalen, 

St. Cecilia, 


St. Agatha, a 
St. Agnes, & 
St. Helena, ry 
St. Ursula, = 
St. Theresa, ti 


St. Wilfride, 

All ye Holy Virgins, 

All ye Saints of England, 

All ye Saints of Ireland, 

All ye Saints of Scotland, 

All ye Saints of God, 

Son of God, we beseech thee, hear us. 

Be merciful, O Lord, and hear us. 

Be merciful O Lord, and spare us. 

Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
spare us, O Lord. , 

Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
hear us, O Lord. 

Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy on us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 


‘puvpou 


LET US PRAY. 

O Almighty and Everlasting God, who hast pro- 
mised to grant all that we ask through the infinite 
merits of thy beloved Son; grant, we beseech theé, 
that England, once the isle of Saints, may return to 
the House of Unity and Peace, thy Holy Church, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





In the lower town is centred the trade of 
Boulogne. It is the chief seat of commerce, and 
far exceeds the old town in size and population. It 
contains, including Capecure, on the other side of 
the Liane, about 4,500 houses and 180 streets. 
The houses are well built, many of them spacious 
and elegantly fitted up; the streets always pre- 
sent a neat and clean appearance, and the trottoirs 
are very handsome, some being of white and black 
marble. In the lower town are the Museum and 
Picture Gallery, and Public Library, and the 
Theatre and Concert Room. Here, also, is the 
Etablissement des Bains de Mer. This enormous 
building is the first to attract your attention as 
you enter the harbour of Boulogne, and perhaps, 
us much as anything else, contributes to the suc- 
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excellent health. 


and France in general. Especially will the visitor 


be amused with the fishermen’s ball, held every 
Sunday evening in the “ Salle des Concerts, Rue 


Siblequin.” The fishermen and women are a pecu- 


liar people: they live by themselves in little crooked 
narrow streets, darkened by fish nets hung across, 


and under not the best sanitary arrangements; yet 
they are wonderfully muscular, and seem to enjoy 
They have a picturesque ap- 


pearance. Jishermen and their wives always have. 


_ Venus, as we all know, was born of the ocean foam ; 


and fishermen’s daughters, at any rate in England, 
have bathed in the same ocean foam. But let us get 
out on the quay. See, here comes the boat from 
Folkestone. A group are prepared to see it arrive ; 
and no sooner does it steam into the harbour than 
away rush the porters—all females, of course—to 
transport the luggage to the shore, whence it will 
be carried away in omnibuses to the Chemin du fer 
du Nord, or to the neighbouring hotels. Up the 
ladder climb the bold voyagers ;—the delicate lady’s- 
maid but just prostrated with maladie de mer ;— 
the novice who for the first time sets his foot on 
the Continent ;—the old voyageur, anxious once 
more for Paris, or the Rhine, or Italy, or the 
East ;—the gay school girl dreaming of French 
counts and German barons ;—and last, but not least, 
the unhappy paterfamilias with a wall of prejudice 
around him as stiff as his own starched collar, who 
believes that one Englishman can lick three French- 
men; that you can have nothing to eat but frogs ; 
that griping pains and a looseness of the bowels 
are the natural consequences of drinking French 
wines. I know paterfamilias. I take him to 
Christol’s. I try to weaken his island prejudices, 
to wean him from “ rosbif and portare.” “ Voila 
mon cher,” exclaim I, “you hear no blasphemy, 
you see no drunken men, you witness no social 
evil, as in your own happy Christian land. Surely 
you can spend a week less pleasantly in many 
Hnglish places than at Boulogne.” France is not 
England. A Frenchman sees much afniss in Eng- 
land—we do the same in France. Ifthe Frenchman 
had a little more political liberty we should like 
him all the better; but the Frenchman sings and 
laughs and dances, and makes merry, and seems 
content. In these dull times it may be some may 
think the advantage is on the Frenchman’s side ; 





cess of Boulogne as a fashionable French bathing- 
place. This establishment, partly fronting the 
sea, and partly the harbour, consists of a salon 
de réunion, and a grand salle de danse; a music 
room appropriated to the ladies, a reading room | 
containing French and English newspapers, card | 
and billiard rooms, and furnished apartments. The 
rooms are open from the middle of May till the 
15th of October. The terms for the rooms vary | 
according to the length of time and the number 
of subscribers. A grand ball takes place every 
Vriday, and on Mondays and Wednesdays there 
are often little soirées dansantes. Non-subscribers 
may obtain admission on payment of three francs. | 
On Sunday night there is dancing here, and in all 
other dancing places, in Boulogne in particular, 


| 
| 


still it seems hard that an Englishman can’t have 
his growl either audibly or by means of the press. 
Only this month the Boulogne Times ceased to 
exist. It was suppressed because it ventured on 
criticisms on the authorities—a proceeding not to 
be endured. In England it is otherwise. Here 
any stupid journalist may venture to find fault 
with the powers that be, and even Punch may 
indulge in a caricature when anything so scandalous 
as “ Little Lord John’s Last Job” is attempted. 
“They manage these things better in France.” 


Ir a man is odious in society, he might as well be in 
prison. The worst prisons are not of stone ; they are 
of throbbing hearts, outraged by an infamous life. 
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COLONEL J——’S COURTSHIP. 


We gave in our last number a true and vivid 
sketch of how our friend Tom Jones obtained his 
wife. It is wonderful how one story leads on to 
another, conjuring up the past, and awakening in 
the mind a train of by-gone memories—long un- 
thought of, and well-nigh forgotten. 

The rapidity with which our good friend Tom 
Jones wooed and won his Patty, in this manner 
brings to mind a story of the same kind, equally 
true, and, possibly, even more astonishing. 

Colonel J——, of the Guards, was an exceedingly 
handsome and accomplished man; but, unhappily, 
as it will sometimes occur with exceedingly hand- 
some and accomplished men, he was fearfully in 
debt—he had been extravagant, had gambled, and 
was utterly ruined. 

He was a thoughtless, not a vicious man; had 
been an idol of society, admired, petted, courted 
everywhere ; and now the time was come when 
all this must end—he should be arrested for 
debt, and the fair smiles of his fickle friends would 
turn to frowns. There was, in his case, no pro- 
bability of the difficulty being merely a case of 
temporary embarrassment ; the cloud would not be 
a passing, but an overwhelming one. He knew it, 
felt it, dreaded it; but, true to his old instincts, 
must needs present himself, as he imagined, for the 
very last time, at the house of the Marchioness of ——. 

He looked very handsome that evening, and 
appeared even more brilliant than usual ; but there 
were moments when a sickening sense of his situa- 
tion came over him, vibrating through every pulse, 
and casting a deep shade of thought over his fine 
“ices countenance. 

n all that gay assemblage, he well knew that 
there were but fow on whose friendship he could 
place the slightest reliance, and those few would be 
unable, in the slightest degree, to avert the blow 
which was so near falling. 

He had been chatting first with one, then with ano- 
ther, until, oppressed with his feelings, had sauntered 
into a conservatory, and finding a quiet nook, there 
placed himself, and burying his face in his hands, 
gave full vent for a few short moments to the 
bitterness of his situation. There is a sort of 
luxury in thus giving way to grief, when it has been 
long pent up, and dissembled. There is something 
inexpressibly odious, too, in the distant sounds of 
festive gaiety, when one is really unhappy. The 
brightest conversation sounds like empty, heedless 
gabble ; and laughter, like nothing short of idiotcy. 

A light touch awoke the poor fellow from his 

ainful reverie ;—he started, looked up, frowned 
comet a but recognising one of his few friends, his 
brow relaxed into an almost smile. 

“What's the matter, Will?” asked the new 
comer, and there lurked an honest worth and kind- 
liness in every tone. 


“ Matter, Charley, why, you know well. I am | 


utterly ruined; entirely undone. This is the last 
time I shall ever show in a scene of this kind; not 
that I mind that: no, I know the emptiness of 


one ee a ae ee —— -- —_—-----_- --- 


| what one calls society, Charley. I know it well. 
But to be sneered at by every empty fool; to be 

ointed ‘at, ‘ There goes the fellow who never paid 
his debts!’ That crushes me—debts! I am a 
fool, that I am,—a wretched, contemptible fool. 
But, to be dishonourable, dishonest ; possibly, the 
cause of ruin to other poor fellows, who have 
looked up to me as their master—their patron— 
what not—Charley, I am not come to that pass, 
that I can coolly think of these things.” 

“ Nonsense, Will; don’t talk so.’ 

“T must talk so, or hold my tongue.” 

“Hush, Will, do hold your tongue. Why, a 
handsome fellow like you, you might marry a 
fortune yet.” 

“J marry a fortune, Charley! Now do you 
think that I am a rascal enough to coolly deceive 
a poor girl, and bring a blight on a young, trusting 
creature that might last her life? No, my good 
folloy: I am bad enough, but not quite so bad as 
that.” 

* You might marry an old girl, Will.” 

“ T tell you I’m not safe after I leave this house 

to-night. It is utter loss of time and waste of 
words to talk of marriage. I might have done it 
openly and honourably a while back. Too late now, 
Charley, too late now.” 
. ‘ Not too late at all, by any manner of means. 
Why, just pluck up your courage, and ask Miss 
C——. I saw you talking very pleasantly to her not 
half-an-hour ago. I believe she’s sitting just where 
you left her. Come now, there’s a chance. She’s 
as rich as Croesus, and as true as gold.” 

“ T know she is, and old enough to be my grand- 
mother, almost.” 

“Why yes: but therein lies your chief chance. 
You would not bring a blight on a young heart, 
you said !”’ 

“ Neither would I—” 

“ Well, hers is not young.” 

“Ha, ha! I should think not.” 

** Will you try your luck ?” 

“ Why not? Come along.” 

And half in fun—half in earnest, he followed 
his friend, and sitting down by the side of old 
Miss C., made himself, as was his wont, exceedingly 
agreeable. 

The old lady, flattered by his attention, was 

leasantly confidential. The conversation warmed 
imperceptibly. Charley warded off eavesdroppers, 
by keeping up a little running fire of pleasantries, 
at a convenient distance. 

The moment was propitious. And the hand- 
some guardsman asked old Miss C—— if she 
would have him. 

The old lady simpered—looked half-amused— 
half-angry, and, at first, entirely incredulous. 

He repeated the interesting inquiry with more 
‘energy. She was surprised into a reply—a little 
| flurried—a little nervous—a little uncertain—but 
not negative. 
| A good deal confused, the old lady rose to retire. 
The colonel folded her shawl about her, and handed 

her into her carriage. 
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He went home that night in a whirl of excite- 
ment. What had he done? Made sa fool of that 
poor old lady P—shown himself an ass—a knave 
—no—surely not. 

The next morning saw him an early visitor 
at No. 17, Square. He there renewed 
his offer, and honestly and openly exposed the 
state of his affairs. 

“ Do you mean to say, that if I pay your debts, 
you will marry me ?” asked the lady. 





“Most truly will I,” replied the gentleman, it | 
"explanation ; hearing French and Italian phrases, 


was agreed, the offer accepted, and forthwith every 
single debt was paid. 

They were married—and, strange to say, were 
not unhappy. Colonel J was a man of strict 
honour; he was grateful to the kind old lady, who 
had so "generously and immediately released him 
from a disgraceful as well as pair.‘ul position. His 
attentions therefore to her were unremitted; he 
never neglected her—never, indeed, left her, unless 
obliged to do so, and then for a very short space. 
He was a man of very superior attainments, and 
was delighted to discover that they were not only 
appreciated, but also responded to. 
real bond of union. He would read to her—chat 
with her—play for her amusement. In sickness 
he nursed her, and when, after a few years, she 
died, he sincerely mourned for her. 








This formed a | 
- worth 


LORD PALMERSTON IN GLASGOW. 





Ir a man is content to sit day after day, having 
eyes that see not, and ears that hear not; hearing 
a narrative without caring to know time, or place, 
or anything about the personages ; listening to a 
geological conversation without caring to know the 
meaning of the terms; seeing the plan of a cam- 
paign, or a section of a coalfield, without caring for 


without caring to ‘know what they mean; and 
reading a musical critique as if it meant nothing ; : 
in that case the mere habit of seeing and hearing 
without intelligence must make him more obsti- 
nately and incurably stupid. Whereas, the reso- 
lution to understand everything that comes before 
him, as far as it can be done, will give habitual 
activity to the intelligence, and keep it wakeful 
and strong when it is wanted for harder work, or 
surprised by a sudden difficulty. If we go to the 
matter of the subject, and choose to scrutinize its 

value in the balance of utility, we may not think it 
much. A man may get on in the world 


_without knowing the name ‘of a shrub or a flower 
but if he is content to walk through his garden 


She left him the whole of her large fortune, but | 


what he valued more highly—her erateful affection 
and esteem, breathed forth in a blessing from her 
dying lips. 

The story, however strangely ridiculous it may 
appear, is a true one. And, however revolting it 
may seem, that a man should enter the holy state 
of matrimony, on such grounds and for such rea- 
sons, it is some palliative to find that he did not 
shrink from his lightly-imposed duties. The right 

erformance of which, brought—as it always does— 
its own sure reward. 


M. H. D. 








A SONNET. 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD 
Avaust 141TH, 1863, AcED 70. 


**IN MEMORIAM” 
Diep, 


CLYDE, 


Nor in mid storm of battle snatched away, 

Nor fallen in hot march upon the foe, 

Was this our last chief captain now laid low : 

For then would Death have made untimely prey 

Of that great heart, which from the distant day 

When first he felt the surging pulses glow, 

True to the end through mingled we: I and woe, 

Beat but to duty,—knew no other sway,— 

But with ripe honours gathered to his grave 

In perfect peace, the last great battle o er, 

Beside the friend* so late ly gone before 

He sleepeth well ; and oh! ‘tried soul and brave, 

Think not the tomb shall taint thy spotless name, 

Or rob thee of our love, that’s more than fame. 
Artsacerk Hay HI. 


* Sir James Outram. 





every day without learning their names, and to 
hear their names without associating any ideas, he 


_is likely to be ve ry dull, and to want a memory for 


names and things in more important matters. 
There is spec ial use in every subject of know- 
ledge. Each has its worth and office. A man 
may not have led a country life, but if he has, and 
if he can describe the slumage, the notes, the 


| nests, and the flights of different kinds of birds, he 


is so far more likely to be able to give you the 
history of a nation, the statistics of ac yuntry, the 
armament of a State, or the story of a war, if he 
should have occasion to do so. But no narrative, 
no writing, no speaking can be interesting or useful 


without drawing that interest from a variety of 


sources, from an observant eye, a large capacity, 
and a wide range of sympathies. The ancient 
masters of style inculcated that an orator, when 
every gentleman was an orator, must know every- 


thing and everybody, not only because he might 


want the knowledge in the way of business, so to 
speak, but because he must adorn and invigorate 
his language by every means in his power. He 
could not be a man of his time without it. This 


is now generally admitted, though it is not yet 
'so well known how to excel in some subjects and 


selves to classics, 


pass in all. But Lord Palmerston addresses him- 
self to those who wish for excellence, and think it 
worth some trouble. He tells them to apply them- 
mathematics, physical science, 
the laws of thought, Poetry, and some other sub- 


_ jects, in such a way as to master them for use and 


for mental training. He offers no encouragement 
to a discursive interest and volatile curiosity. The 
mind, he says, requires a logic, and that logic can- 
not be acquired without close study. His own 
education between Harrow, Edinburgh, Cambridge, 
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and a very early introduction to official duty and 
public life, compelled at once a good deal of task- 
work, and an attention quick and open to every- 
thing passing around him.—TZimes. 

“Tr is well known that the deepest feelings of the 
heart are those which find the greatest difficulty in 
making their way to the tongue. Because singleness 
of feeling is like truth—it can be expressed only in a 
few words of truth, while imagination may dress up 
sentiments less real and less single in a variety of 
agreeable expressions. There are things with regard 
to which it is more agreeable to give than it is to re- 
ceive, and thanks for kindness may be be said to be of 
that character ; for while the grateful heart can never 
be tired of expressing its thankfulness to those to 
whom it is under obligation ; they, on the other hand, 
who give those thanks may at length be tired with the 
sameness of expression, because there can be no variety 
in the expression of a single sentiment. (Cheers.) I 
feel, therefore, that my good friends of the city of 
Glasgow will think that they are somewhat satiated 
by the repetition of those feelings which are deep in 
my heart, which can never be effaced, and which to the 
longest day of my existence will be as warm as they 
are to-night (cheers).”—Lord Palmerston in Glasgow. 








THE MONTHLY MIRROR 
OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 





Tue fine autumn weeks seeming to prolong the 
summer have kept the holiday makers from town even 
beyond the usual term of absence, and London is sub- 
dued into more than September quietude. 

The Queen has returned from her visit to Germany, 
and is enjoying, with her family, the favourite seclusion 
of Balmoral, The Court will return to Windsor on 
the 8th. It is gratifying to learn that Her Majesty 
has received considerable benefit from the trip. 

Few are the noteworthy events of interest to our 
monthly readers, though rumour has much to say for 
the future. Covent Garden Theatre opens on the 12th 
of this month, with a new opera by Wallace, called the 
Desert Flower. Le Prophéte is also to be produced in 
English. 

At Drury Lane, the success of the new comedy — 
Nature’s above Art—has been such as must /have ful- 
filled the highest anticipations ; while the Ghost of the 
Adelphi still runs its course, with all the attraction 
of its first novelty. 

The subscribers to the Sacred Harmonic Society will 
be glad to hear that, the difference between it and Mr. 
Sims Reeves having been settled, that favourite tenor 
will reappear there during the coming season of 
oratorios. 


Sadler's Wells has commenced the season, under 
the management of Miss Marriott, with Mr. Lovell’s 
play of Love's Sacrifice. Mr. Henry Marston sup- 
ported the character of “ Matthew Aylmer,” and was 
received with all the enthusiasm which his rare talent 
has always evoked. In the musical drama, Of Age 








Yo-morrow, lir. Edmund Phelps played a principal 
character, and gave unmistakeable evidence of the pro- 
gression in his art which marks the talented and rising 
actor. 

At the Princess’s, the active manager, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, is reaping fresh laurels in his delineation of 
Shakesperian characters ; and, at the Olympic, Mr. Tom 
Taylor has contributed his quota to the run upon the 
spirit world, which has of late outstepped even Mr. 
Home in the realization of supernatural wonders. 

Madlle. Tietjens has returned from Paris without, 
apparently, being engaged at the Grand Opéra. It 
should seem that certain inequalities of style in her 
execution did not pass uncriticised in the world of 
musical judges. 

Galignant says of Mr. Charles Matthews’s appear- 
ance in Paris, that “ the plaudits of the public has left 
this great actor in possession of all the honours of 
denizenship on the Parisian boards.” 

Rumour speaks of a memorial, consisting of an 
obelisk eight feet high, surmounted by a Maltese Cross, 
which is to be erected by public subscription to John 
Hampden, in the field, at Stoke Mandeville, where the 
first assessment for ship-money was made. 

In the dearth of more substantial matter wherewith 
to furnish forth our columns, we fall back upon a cer- 
tain accumulation at our elbow, and proceed to analyse 
its component parts. 

Practical Hydropathy, by John Smedley (Job Caud- 


| well, 335, Strand), is a-very comprehensive and detailed 


account of the philosophy and application of the water- 
cure. As perfect and full a treatise of the same as may 
be met with, and interesting withal. 

Essays and Poems, by J. A. Leatherland. This little 
volume would have an interest of its own, if for 
nothing else, in being the work of a labouring man 
of Kettering, the same place which has produced John 
Plummer, the writer and poet. But tlhe works are of 
no ordinary merit: the poems have a sweetness, and 
the essays an originality, which marks them as produc- 
tions above the average. 

Then we come to Domestic Addresses, by George 
Mugridge ; Uncle David's Visit to a Newly Married 
Wife, and Young Susan’s First Place, all published by 
S. W. Partridge, of Paternoster Row, and each well 
worthy of being placed beside others which have pre- 
ceded them from the same indefatigable firm. 

Here, too, are a couple of pamphlets equally inte- 
resting, and treating of a subject which should have a 
claim upon the consideration of every lover of his 
species, viz.—the education of the Deaf, the Dumb, 
and the Blind. One is in the form of a letter to the 
Rev. Robert Maguire, from Mr. John Bird, a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and himself labouring 
under the last-named affliction. The second is a lec- 
ture delivered by Alfred Payne, Esq., at Manchester, 
December 9th, 1862. Both treat of the subject in a 
strain the most impressive, and which cannot fail to 
convince all who read them of its vital importance, not 
only to the afflicted themselves, but to that larger 
circle with whom these are by interest or consanguinity 
connected. 

The book of the month is, of course, E/eanor’s Vic- 
tory, from the same prolific pen which has given to the 
world Lady Audley’s Secret, and Avrora Floyd. Though 
in point of “sensational” interest inferior to these, 
Eleanor’s Victory is by no means deficient either in 
highly-wrought incident, or in interesting detail. There 
is, perhaps, less skilful delineation of character than in 
her first productions ; but, on the whole, we believe 
that Miss Braddon’s well-earned popularity may rest 
securely upon this her latest work. 
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